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PREFACE. 


It  was  in  Junc^  1875,  as  I  chanced  to  be  for  a  day  or 
two  in  Leipzig,  that  I  was  unexpectedly  invited  to  prepare 
the  Sanskrit  grammar  for  the  Indo-European  series  projected 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  HSrtel.  After  some  consideration, 
and  consultation  with  friends,  I  accepted  the  task,  and  have 
since  devoted  to  it  what  time  could  be  spared  from  regular 
duties,  after  the  satisfaction  of  engagements  earlier  formed. 
If  the  delay  seems  a  long  one,  it  was  nevertheless  unavoid- 
able :  and  I  would  gladly,  in  the  interest  of  tlie  work  itself, 
have  made  it  still  longer.  In  every  such  case,  it  is  necess- 
ary to  make  a  compromise  between  measurably  satisfying  a 
present  pressing  need,  and  doing  the  subject  fuller  justice 
at  the  cost  of  more  time:  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  call  for 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  on  a  somewhat  diflFerent  plan  from  those 
already  in  use  —  excellent  as  some  of  these  in  many  respects 
are  —  was  urgent  enough  to  recommend  a  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  work  begun. 

The  objects  had  especially  in  \iew  in  the  preparation 
of  tliis  grammar  have  been  the  follo^^ing: 

To  make  a  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  language 
primarily  as  they  show  themselves  in  use  in  the  literature, 
and  only  secondarily  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  native 
grammarians.  The  earliest  European  grammars  were  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  chiefly  founded  on  their  native  prede- 
cessors ;  and  a  traditional  method  was  thus  established  which 
has  been  perhaps  somewhat  too  closely  adhered  to,  at  the 
expense  of  clearness  and  of  proportion,  as  well  as  of  scien- 
tific ti'uth.  Accordingly,  my  attention  has  not  been  directed 
toward  a  profounder  study  of  the  grammatical  science  of  the 
Hindu  schools :  their  teachings  I  have  been  contented  to  take 


a^    ilrci  ij    r-^>  -rr-ri   v.*  We«ien:   leAr&er*   in   the   existiiii: 

T  "-'-t-i i-r  il*«.  3.  TTi-r  pre^mari: h  lie  i'>nn«>  ami  i>»ii- 
^nc^.i-  -  — ^  '-^'  l4iir!:a--e.  »*  eiiu''»ited  k  tht-  Veda 
*i.i  ri-r  BriJjL-iLA  ^T^^r^^^TT  •  exeeliein  li!iei-V.:<2i>»ularv 
T..  tL-r  :dj-V*7ii  jcri  HT  ;w!:  n.*!;--^:.;  -.ij-r  M'  tbe  Athana- 
Wla  'W'li'^  I  i-:*r  >>. n  t-  ••e  a"*'ir  :•>  niakr  public,  ^ve 
iLc  i:i  rill  ie"ail  tb-  ir^e^:  =-a*s  :•:  Ve^iit  niatenal :  and  tbi<. 
Tri*._  r-.^r  ir-fifaL-rt  TTir:  iTvil*  sji'i  rrirDds.  I  have  ^-jurLt 
ii>  -.ml^Tc.  a.*  lar  i^  ii^r  "iir: "iiizfiaiiets  j«er[nine«i.  iT*>in  die 
t.-rhrr  Ve*Ii-r  tcitf  ai-i  zt-.-zl  ihr  Tariv-i  w.-rk*  of  the  Brah- 
^--jirjt  i-rri>i.  '"••tr:  : rinTr-i  az-i  r'.arii^riM- 

T«-'  rrea:  t'It  liniria^  tLr^:-;i^bvzt  a*  an  aciceiited  one. 
MmiitiiL^  Hvtiiiiii:  •.:  whai  is  known  r>r>j^ctin£:  the  natnre  ot 
the  '^anstriT  av-'M-ni-  ii'^  «^!laIlirei  in  •>::!:^iiiani»n  and  indectiou. 
and  the  t-^e  •::  individual  w.  rd*  —  ^-eing.  in  all  this,  ue- 
iVssAnly  dei^ri!-!-:::  es^-erialZy  ci-:a  tbe  material  pre>ented 
bv  :lio   -Ider  a^.-ernAtei  Tei^^. 

T«'  caft  aI'  siatenieris.  cIa>>iicaiiMi*.  and  so  on.  intu  a 
I'orui  vvnsisten:  "n-iih  the  leaehir^  of  linsnistie  science.  In 
doiui:  ihis.  ii  has  l^ern  neeessarv  to  discard  a  few  of  the 
louf-nsed  and  familiar  divisions  and  terms  of  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar —  for  esLampIe.  ibe  classification  and  nomenclature  of 
""siHvial  tenses"  and  "general  tenses'  which  is  so  indefen- 
sible that  one  can  vnly  womler  at  its  having  maintained  itself 
so  loUiT.  the  order  and  terminologj'  of  the  ef^mjugation-classes. 
the  soi^ration  in  treatment  of  the  facts  i»f  internal  and  ex- 
tonial  euphonic  cinubination.  and  the  like.  But  care  has  been 
taken  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new: 
and  the  chancres,  it  is  believed,  will  commend  themselves 
to  umiualitioil  aivepiance.  It  has  been  sought  also  to  help 
an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  language  by  putting 
its  facts  as  tar  as  |K>ssible  into  a  statistical  form.  In  this 
rt^HjKH^t  the  native  grammar  is  especially  deficient  and  mis- 
loading. 

Itogard  has  Ihh^u  iH^ustautly  had  to  the  practical  needs 

of  iho  loarnor  of  the  language,  and  it  has  been  attempted, 
V  duo  arrangement  and  by  the  use  of  different  sizes  of 
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type,  to  make  the  work  as  usable  by  one  whose  object 
it  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  Sanskrit  alone 
as  those  are  in  which  the  earlier  forms  are  not  included. 
The  custom  of  transliterating  all  Sanskrit  words  into  Euro- 
pean characters,  which  has  become  usual  in  European  Sans- 
krit grammars,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  retained  through- 
out: and,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  even  a  small 
Sanskrit  type  with  anything  but  a  large  European,  it  is 
practiced  alone  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

While  the  treatment  of  the  facts  of  the  language  has 
thus  been  made  a  historical  one,  within  the  limits  of  the 
language  itself,  I  have  not  ventured  to  make  it  comparative, 
by  bringing  in  the  analogous  forms  and  processes  of  other 
related  languages.  To  do  this,  in  addition  to  all  that  was 
attempted  beside,  would  have  extended  the  work,  both  in 
content  and  in  time  of  preparation,  far  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  to  it.  And,  having  decided  to  leave  out  this  ele- 
ment, I  have  done  so  consistently  throughout.  Exj  Sanations 
of  the  origin  of  forms  have  also  been  avoided,  for  the  same 
reason  and  for  others,  which  hardly  call  for  statement. 

A  grammar  is  necessarily  in  great  part  founded  on  its 
predecessors,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an  acknowl- 
edgment in  detail  of  all  the  aid  received  from  other  schol- 
ars. I  have  had  at  hand  always  especially  the  very  schol- 
arly and  reliable  brief  summary  of  Kielhom,  the  full  and 
excellent  work  of  Monier  Williams,  the  smaller  grammar  of 
Bopp  (a  wonder  of  learning  and  method  for  the  time  when 
it  was  prepared,  and  the  volumes  of  Benfey  and  Mtlller. 
As  regards  the  material  of  the  language,  no  other  aid,  of 
oonrse.  has  been  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  Peters- 
burg lexicon  of  BOhtlingk  and  Roth,  the  existence  of  which 
gives  by  itself  a  new  character  to  all  investigations  of  the 
Sanskrit  language.  What  I  have  not  found  there  or  in  the 
special  collections  made  by  myself  or  by  others  for  me,  I 
have  called  below  "not  quotable"  —  a  provisional  designa- 
tion, necessarily  liable  to  correction  in  detail  by  the  results 
of  farther  researches.  For  what  concerns  the  verb,  its  forms 
and  Aeir  classification  and  uses,  I  have  had,   as  every  one 
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must  have,  by  far  the  most  aid  from  Delbrttck,  in  his  Alt- 
indisches  Verbum  and  his  various  syntactical  contribu- 
tions. Fonner  pupils  of  my  own,  Prof.  Averj'  and  Dr. 
Edgren,  have  also  helped  me,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject and  with  others,  in  a  way  and  measure  that  calls  for 
public  acknowledgment.  In  respect  to  the  important  matter 
of  the  declension  in  the  earliest  language,  I  have  made  great 
use  of  the  elaborate  paper  in  the  Joum.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  (print- 
ing contemporaneously  with  this  work,  and  used  by  me 
almost,  but  not  quite,  to  the  end  of  the  subject)  by  my 
former  pupil  Prof.  Lanman ;  my  treatment  of  it  is  founded 
on  his.  My  manifold  obligations  to  my  own  teacher,  Prof. 
Weber  of  Berlin,  also  require  to  be  mentioned:  among  other 
things,  I  owe  to  him  the  use  of  his  copies  of  certain  un- 
published texts  of  the  Brahmana  period,  not  otherwise  access- 
ible to  me;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  look  through  with 
me  my  work  in  its  inchoate  condition,  favoring  me  with 
valuable  suggestions.  For  this  last  favor  I  have  likewise  to 
thank  Prof.  Delbrllck  —  who,  moreover,  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  glance  over  for  a  like  purpose  the  greater  part  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  grammar,  as  they  came  from  the  press. 
To  Dr.  L.  Schroder  is  due  whatever  use  I  have  been  able 
to  make  (unfortunately  a  very  imperfect  one)  of  the  import- 
ant Matriayani-Sanhita. 

Of  the  deficiencies  of  my  work  I  am,  I  think,  not  less 
fully  aware  than  any  critic  of  it,  even  the  severest,  is  likely 
to  be.  Should  it  be  found  to  answer  its  intended  puri)os(* 
well  enough  to  come  to  another  edition,  my  endeavor  will 
be  to  improve  and  complete  it;  and  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  coiTcctions  or  suggestions  which  may  aid  me  in  mak- 
ing it  a  more  efficient  help  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  and  literature. 

GoTHA.  July  1879. 

W.  I).  W. 
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Brief  Account  of  the  Indian  Literature. 

It  seems  desirable  to  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the 
historj'  of  Indian  literature  as  shall  show  the  relation  to 
one  another  of  the  different  periods  and  forms  of  the  Ieui- 
guage  treated  in  the  following  grammar,  and  the  position 
of  the  works  there  quoted. 

ITie  name  '^Sanskrit''  isamskrta,  1087  d,  'adorned,  elab- 
orated, perfected'),  which  is  popularly  applied  to  the  whole 
ancient  and  sacred  language  of  India,  belongs  more  properly 
only  to  that  dialect  which,  regulated  and  established  by  the 
labors  of  the  native  grammarians,  has  led  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years  or  more  an  artificial  life,  like  that  of  the 
Latin  during  most  of  the  same  period  in  Europe,  as  the 
AVTitten  and  spoken  means  of  commimication  of  the  learned 
and  priestly  caste;  and  which  even  at  the  present  day  fills 
that  office.  It  is  thus  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  later  and  derived  dialects  —  as  the  Prakrit,  forms  of 
language  which  have  datable  monuments  from  as  early  as 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  which  are  represented 
l)y  inscriptions  and  coins,  by  the  speech  of  the  uneducated 
characters  in  the  Sanskrit  dramas  (see  below),  and  by  a 
limited  literature ;  the  l^ali,  a  Prakritic  dialect  which  became 
tiie  sacred   language   of  Huddhisra  in  Farth(»r  India,   and  is 
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srill  ill  sen-ice  there  as  such ;  and  vet  later  and  more  altered 
toiigue<i  forming  the  transition  to  the  languages  of  Modem 
India.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished,  but 
ver)-  much  less  sharply  and  widely,  from  the  older  dialects 
or  forms  of  speech  presented  in  the  canonical  literature, 
the  Veda  and  Bhihmana. 

This  fact,  of  the  fixation  bv  learned  treatment  of  an 
authorized  mode  of  expression,  which  should  thenceforth  be 
used  according  to  rule  in  the  intercourse  of  the  educated, 
is  the  cardinal  one  in  Indian  linguistic  histor}-;  and  as  the 
native  grammatical  literature  has  determined  the  form  of 
the  language,  so  it  has  also  to  a  large  extent  determined 
the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  language  by  European 
scholars. 

Much   in   the   histor\'   of  the  learned  movement  is  still 
obscure,    and   opinions  are  at  variance  even  as  to  points  of 
prime  consequence.    Only  the  concluding  works  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  grammatical    science  have  been  preserved  to 
us;  and  though  they  are  evidently  the  perfected  fruits  of  a 
long   series   of  learned   labors,   the  records  of  the  latter  are 
lost  beyond  recover)'.     The   time   and  the  place  of  the  cre- 
ation of  Sanskrit  are  unknown ;    and  as  to  its  occasion,  we 
have  only  our  inferences    and  conjectures  to  rely  upon.     It 
seems,  however,  altogether  likely  that  the  grammatical  sense 
of  the   ancient  Hindus   was  awakened   in  great  measure  by 
their  study  of  the  traditional  sacred  texts,  and  by  their  com- 
parison of  its   different  language  with  that  of  contemporary 
use.     It  is  certain  that  the  grammatical  study  of  those  texts 
(f (iX7/f/A',  lit'ly  •branches' .  phonetic  and  other,  was  zealously 
and    effectivelv   followed   in  the  Krahmanic  schools ;    this  is 
attested  by  our  possession  of  a  number  of  phonetico-gram- 
matical  treatises,   pratigakhyas  [pratt  gak/ifim,   "belonging  to 
each   several   text' ,    one   having  for  subject   each  principal 
Vedic  text,  and   noting  all  its  peculiarities  of  form;    these, 
botli   by   tlie   depth   and   exactness   of  their  own  researches 
and  by  the  number  of  authorities  which  they  quote,  speak 
plainly  of  a  lively  scientific  activity  continued  during  a  long 
time.      What  jiart,    on   the  other  hand,  the  notice  of  differ- 
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ences  between  the  correct  speech  of  the  learned  <ind  the 
altered  dialects  of  the  vulgar  may  have  borne  in  the  same 
movement  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is  not  customary 
that  a  language  has  its  proper  usages  iixed  by  rule  until 
the  danger  is  distinctly  felt  of  its  undergoing  corniption. 

The  labors  of  the  general  school  of  Sanskrit  grammar 
reached  a  climax  in  the  grammarian  Panini,  whose  text-book, 
ccmtaining  the  facts  of  the  language  cast  into  the  highly 
artful  and  difficult  form  of  about  four  thousand  algebraic- 
formula-like  rules  (in  the  statement  and  arrangement  of 
which  brevity  alone  is  had  in  view,  at  the  cost  of  distinct- 
ness and  unambiguoiisness\  became  for  all  after  time  the 
authoritative,  almost  sacred,  norm  of  correct  speech.  Ke- 
specting  his  period,  nothing  really  definite  and  trustworthy 
is  known ;  but  he  is  with  much  probability  held  to  have 
lived  some  time  (two  to  four  centuries)  before  the  Christian 
era.  lie  has  had  commentators  in  abimdance,  and  has  under- 
gone at  their  hands  some  measure  of  amendment  and  com- 
pletion; but  he  has  not  been  overthrowTi  or  su])erseded. 
The  chief  and  most  authoritative  commentarv  on  his  work 
is  that  called  the  Mahabhashya,  'great  comment',  in  which 
Kat}'ayana's  strictures  on  his  rules  are  examined  and  dis- 
cussed by  Patanjali. 

A  language,  even  if  not  a  vernacular  one,  wliich  is  in 
tolerably  wide  and  constant  use  for  writing  and  speaking, 
is,  of  course,  kept  in  life  principally  by  direct  tradition,  by 
communication  from  teacher  to  scholar  and  the  studv  and 
imitation  of  existing  texts,  and  not  by  the  learning  of  gram- 
matical rules;  yet  the  existence  of  grammatical  authority, 
and  especially  of  a  single  one,  deemed  infallible  and  of  pre- 
scriptive value,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  very  strong  regu- 
lative influence,  leading  to  the  avoidance  more  and  more  of 
what  was,  even  if  lingering  in  use,  inconsistent  with  his 
teachings,  and  also,  in  the  constant  reproduction  of  texts, 
to  the  gradual  effacement  of  whatever  they  might  contain 
that  was  unapproved.  Thus  the  whole  more  modem  litera- 
ture of  India  has  been  Paninized,  so  to  speak,  pressed  into 
the  mould  prepared  by  him  and  his  school.     What  arc  the 
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limits  of  the  artiftciality  of  thi>  process  is  not  yet  known. 
The  attention  of  s])eeial  students  of  the  Hindu  ^ammar 
(and  the  subject  is  so  intricate  and  difficult  that  the  number 
is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  have  mastered  it  suffi- 
ciently to  have  a  competent  opinion  on  such  general  matters} 
has  been  hitherto  mainly  directed  toward  determining  what 
the  >Sanskrit  according  to  Paiiini  really  is.  toward  explaining 
the  language  from  the  grammar.  And.  naturally  enough, 
in  India,  or  wherever  else  the  leading  object  is  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  the  language  correctly  —  that  is.  as  author- 
ized by  the  grammarians  —  that  is  the  proper  course  to 
piursue.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way  really  to  imderstand 
the  language.  The  time  must  soon  come,  or  it  has  come 
already,  when  the  endeavor  shall  be  instead  to  explain  the 
grammar  from  the  language;  to  test  in  all  details,  so  far 
as  shall  be  found  possible,  the  reason  of  Paiiinis  rules 
(which  contain  not  a  little  that  seems  problematical,  or  even 
sometimes  perv^ersc  ;  to  determine  what  and  how  much 
genuine  usage  he  had  everywhere  as  foundation,  and  what 
traces  may  be  left  in  the  literature  of  usages  possessing  an 
inherently  authorized  character,  though  unratified  by  him. 

By  the   term   "classicar*   or  Hater**  language,    then,    as 
constantly   used   below  in   the   grammar,  is  meant  the  lan- 
guage of  those  literary  monuments  which  are  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  native  grammar :  virtually,  the 
whole  proper  Sanskrit  literature.    For  although  parts  of  this 
are   doubtless   earlier  than  Paiiini,    it  is   impossible   to  tell 
just  what  parts,  or  how  far  they  have  escaped  in  their  style 
the   levelling  influence   of  the   grammar.     The   whole,  too, 
may  be  called  so  far  an  artificial  literature  as  it  is  written 
in  a  phonetic  form    (see   grammar,   103^    which  never  can 
have  been  a  truly  vernacular  and  living  (me.    Nearly  all  of 
it  is  metrical :  not  poetic  works  only,  but  narratives,  histories 
(so  far  as  anything  deserving  that  name  can  be  said  to  exist, 
and  scientific  treatises  of  everj-  variety,  are  done  into  verse ; 
a  prose  and  a  prose  Jiteratiire  .except  in  the  commentaries) 
hardly  baa  an  existence.    Of  linguistic  histor}-  there  is  next 
io  it  aU;      but  only  a  liistory  of  style,  and  this 
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for  the  most  part  showing  a  gradual  depravation,  an  increase 
of  artificiality  and  an  intensification  of  certain  more  unde- 
sirable features  of  the  language  —  such  as  the  use  of  pas- 
sive constructions  and  of  participles  instead  of  verbs,  and 
the  substitution  of  compounds  for  sentences. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  later  literature,  it  is  of 
so  much  the  higher  consequence  that  there  is  an  earlier 
literature,  to  which  the  suspicion  of  artificiality  does  not 
attach,  or  attaches  at  least  only  in  a  minimal  degree,  which 
has  a  truly  vernacular  character,  and  abounds  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse. 

The  results  of  the  very  earliest  literary  productiveness 
of  the  Indian  people  are  the  hymns  with  which,  when  they 
had  only  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  country,  and  when 
their  geographical  horizon  was  still  limited  to  the  river- 
basin  of  the  Indus  with  its  tributaries,  they  praised  their 
gods,  the  deified  powers  of  nature,  and  accompanied  the 
rites  of  their  comparatively  simple  worship.  At  what  period 
these  were  made  and  sung  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy:  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  2000 
B.C.'.  They  were  long  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  pre- 
served by  the  care,  and  increased  by  the  additions  and 
imitations,  of  succeeding  generations;  the  mass  was  ever 
growing,  and,  with  the  change  of  habits  and  beliefs  and 
religions  practices,  was  becoming  variously  applied  —  simg 
in  chosen  extracts,  mixed  with  other  material  into  liturgies, 
adapted  with  more  or  less  of  distortion  to  help  the  needs 
of  a  ceremonial  which  was  coming  to  be  of  immense  elab- 
oration and  intricacy.  And,  at  some  time  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  there  was  made  for  preservation  a  great  col- 
lection of  the  hymn-material,  mainly  its  oldest  and  most 
genuine  part,  to  the  extent  of  over  a  thousand  hymns  and 
ten  thousand  verses,  arranged  according  to  traditional  author- 
ship and  to  subject  and  length  of  hymn:  this  collection  is 
the  Rig- Veda y  *Veda  of  verses  [re)  or  hymns'.  Other  col- 
lections were  made  also  out  of  the  same  general  mass  of 
traditional  material:  doubtless  later,  although  the  inter- 
relations  of  this  period   are  as  yet  too  unclear  to  allow  of 
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our  speaking  with  entire  confidence  as  to  anything  concern- 
ing them.  Thus,  the  Sama-Vedaj  *Veda  of  chants  [8aman\ 
containing  only  about  a  sixth  as  much,  its  verses  nearly  all 
found  in  the  Rig- Veda  also,  but  appearing  here  with  nume- 
rous differences  of  reading ;  these  were  passages  put  together 
for  chanting  at  the  soma-sacrifices.  iigain,  collections  called 
by  the  comprehensive  name  of  Ycyur-Ved^i^  'Veda  of  sac- 
rificial formulas  [yajmy-,  these  contained  not  verses  alone, 
but  also  numerous  prose  utterances,  mingled  with  the  former, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  practically  employed  in 
the  ceremonies ;  they  were  strictly  liturgical  collections.  Of 
these,  there  arc  in  existence  several  texts,  which  have  their 
mutual  differences:  the  Vajasaneyi-Saihhitd  (in  two  slightly 
discordant  versions,  Madhyandina  and  K'dnva,  sometimes 
also  called  the  White  Yajur-Veda ;  and  the  various  and 
considerably  differing  texts  of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda,  namely 
the  Taittirtya-Saihhitay  the  Mdiirdyant-Samhita,  and  the 
Kathaka  (the  two  last  not  yet  published!.  Finally,  another 
historical  collection^  like  the  Rig-Veda,  but  made  up  mainly 
of  later  and  less  accepted  material,  and  called  (among  other 
less  current  names)  the  Atharva-Veda,  *Veda  of  the  Ath- 
arvans  (a  legendarj*  priestly  family)';  it  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  as  bulky  as  the  Rig- Veda,  and  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  material  corresponding  to  that  of  the  latter,  and 
also  a  number  of  brief  prose  passages.  To  this  last  col- 
lection is  verj-  generally  refused  in  the  orthodox  literature 
the  name  of  Veda;  but  for  us  it  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  after  the  Rig -Veda,  because  it  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  hymn-material  (or  mantra,  as  it  is  called,  in 
distinction  from  the  prose  brdhmana),  and  in  a  language 
which,  though  distinctly  less  antique  than  that  of  the  other, 
is  nevertheless  truly  Vedic.  Two  versions  of  it  are  extant, 
one  of  them  only  in  a  single  known  manuscript. 

A  not  insignificant  body  of  like  material,  and  of  various 
period  (although  doubtless  in  the  main  belonging  to  the 
latest  time  of  ^  edic  ])roductivenc8s,  and  in  part  perhaps 
the  imitative  work  of  a  yet  more  modem  time,  is  scattered 
throiit^h  tho  texts  to  be  later  described,   the  Brahmauaa  and 
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the  Suirtts.     To   assemble   and   sift  and   compare  it  is  now 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  Vedic  study. 

The  fundamental  divisions  of  the  Vedic  literature  here 
mentioned  all  have  had  their  various  schools  of  sectaries, 
each  of  these  with  a  text  of  its  own,  shoAving  some  differ- 
ences from  those  of  the  other  schools :  but  those  mentioned 
above  are  all  that  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence;  and 
the  chance  of  the  discovery  of  others  grows  every  year 
smaller. 

The  labor  of  the  schools  in  the  conservation  of  their 
sacred  texts  was  extraordinary,  and  has  been  croT\Tied  with 
such  success  that  the  text  of  each  school,  whatever  may 
be  its  differences  from  those  of  other  schools,  is  virtually 
without  various  readings,  preserved  with  all  its  peculiarities 
of  dialect,  and  its  smallest  and  most  exceptional  traits  of 
phonetic  form,  pure  and  unobscured.  It  is  not  the  place 
here  to  describe  the  means  by  which,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  care  of  the  sectaries,  this  accuracy  was  secured: 
forms  of  text,  lists  of  peculiarities  and  treatises  upon  them, 
and  so  on.  When  this  kind  of  care  began  in  the  case  of 
each  text,  and  what  of  original  character  may  have  been 
effaced  before  it,  or  lost  in  spite  of  it,  cannot  be  told.  Hut 
it  is  certain  that  the  Vedic  records  furnish,  on  the  whole, 
a  wonderfully  accurate  and  trustworthy  picture  of  a  form  of 
ancient  Indian  language  (as  well  as  ancient  Indian  beliefs 
and  institutions)  which  was  a  natural  and  undistorted  one, 
and  which  goes  back  a  good  way  behind  the  classical  San- 
skrit. Its  differences  from  the  latter  the  following  treatise 
endeavors  to  show  in  detail. 

Along  with  the  verses  and  sacriiicial  formulas  and 
phrases  in  the  texts  of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda  are  given 
long  prose  sections,  in  which  the  ceremonies  are  described, 
their  meaning  and  the  reason  of  the  details  and  the  accom- 
panying utterances  are  discussed  and  explained,  illustrative 
legends  are  reported  or  fabricated,  and  various  speculations, 
etymological  and  other,  are  indulged  in.  Such  matter  comes 
to  be  called  brahmana  (apparently  ^relating  to  the  brahman 
or  worship';.    In  the  White  Yajur-Veda,  it  is  separated  into 


r.icniLJis..    tiL.^  s  -ail**-!  -a»r  '  ir^^^i^.c^Ai—A-^MttMi^x.    Brihaiaiia 

•tQICniif  T«  ~\i*itTi>.  .filer  ••!!•■•»•*  •!:  V^^fc  '•cirtr.  azjfJ  tbpT 
it-ar  -ne  r-mau'ii  zaxxxi*  -r  3r-i»-fmc*Mi.  -wzfii.  "fir*  za^??  of  di^ 
-•T!!"*'!-  ir  -'HUf  'tfiis-  Crrsu-T^^  TTJt*-  ir»Tix*i£-  Thix*.  di€ 
-irr.Ar-r»fr      *n't     ^/Ut^-nL^  -  BrMiotunu^,     'T«ii:»ac~^     to    the 

^ri.im*Bi*u    1:11  L    .r:i»?r  mm-r  tt  ,cs.».    -    Tii*  Siiai*-Veda:  die 

^"Lt.-ntaM.  "ii  "iie  "Tiniu-'  f*ui.  Ur^  Tar  Baim^Z  ^"^en  dis- 
T>irwr-?<L  zi  Iziiiii .  -h^  n:.'^r^w£-3r't,'timcu£  2*  a  collection 
c  atzuT-*^!  ^^iTtm  cut  r~t,:m»rug.  zjt*  tie  i*^jnAita  of  tho 
<;43iu»  narnt*.  '"r:  'f^n'TJfniif'trary  inti  ji!j*r  Thew?  works  arp 
jkrf'^visi*  r»:rir»Leti  t*  :-jiLi.ii:..'aI  -y  rhf*  rci^r^:!?,  ir.d  are  leam- 
■■d  *"T  TZtrir  sersirie*  Trri  "fL-  suae  -Hdr^fTte  care  which  i^^ 
•leT-:'*e*i  10  ti:**  kwm*-*?:./.  in'i  dieir  T^:■Tl•ih^?n  of  textual 
:*re!?ervar£on    i*     if    1    kzi-ir«*i    -^x r^Gf ntr*       To    a    certain 


extent,  then*  i>  aaL^ro^^  tisafni  th.*?  r«:-*fe*!*i*  n  of  common 
material:  a  lac*  me  be«iiz«5>  ••t  w!i£.-h  are  not  vet  fiillv 
understood. 

Notwithstanding  the  xnanitr  of  mo  small  part  of  their 
contents,  the  Brihmanas  are  of  a  hi^h  order  of  interest  in 
their  bearings  on  the  history  of  Indian  insdtndons ;  and 
philologically  they  are  not  less  important,  since  they  re- 
present a  form  of  laniniiU!^  in  most  respects  intermediate 
between  the  classical  and  that  of  the  Vedas.  and  offer  spe- 
cimens on  a  large  scale  of  a  prose  style,  and  of  one  which 
is  in  the  main  a  natural  and  freely  developed  one  —  the 
oldest  and  most  primitive  Indo-Enropean  prose. 

Hcside  the  Brahmanas  are  sometimes  found  later  ap- 
])endices;  of  a  similar  character.  caUed  Aranyakas  (^forest- 
sections',:  as  the  Aitareya-Aranyakay  Taittinya-Aranyaka, 
Brhad-Aranyaka,  and  so  on.  And  from  some  of  these,  or 
even  from  the  l^rahmanas^  are  extracted  the  earliest  Upa- 
mshads  ( ^sittings,  lectures  on  sacred  subjects')  —  which, 
however,  are  continued  and  added  to  down  to  a  comjiara- 
tively  modem  time.     The  Ujianishads  are  one  of  the  lines 
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by  which  the  Brahmana  literature  passes  over  into  the  later 
theological  literature. 

Another  line  of  transition  is  shown  in  the  Sutras  ( ^lines, 
rules').  The  works  thus  named  are  analogous  with  the 
Brahmanas  in  that  they  belong  to  the  schools  of  Vedic 
study  and  are  named  from  them,  and  that  they  deal  with 
the  religious  ceremonies:  treating  them,  however,  in  the 
way  of  prescription,  not  of  dogmatic  explanation.  They, 
too,  contain  some  mantra  or  hymn-material,  not  found  to 
occur  elsewhere.  In  part  {^auta  or  kalpa~8utras]j  they  take 
up  the  great  sacrificial  ceremonies,  with  which  the  Brah- 
manas have  to  do ;  in  part  (grhya-mtras),  they  teach  the 
minor  duties  of  a  pious  householder;  in  some  cases  (sa- 
mayacQrika'Sutras)  they  lay  down  the  general  obligations  of 
one  whose  life  is  in  accordance  with  prescribed  duty.  And 
out  of  the  last  two,  or  especially  the  last,  come  by  natural 
development  the  law-books  (dharma-gastras),  which  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  later  literature :  the  oldest  and 
most  noted  of  them  being  that  called  by  the  name  of 
Manu  an  outgrowth,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Manava  Vedic 
school;;  to  which  are  added  that  of  Yajnavalkya,  and  many 
others. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  development,  or  the 
date  of  any  class  of  writings,  still  more  of  any  individual 
work,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  All  dates  given  in 
Indian  literary  history  are  pins  set  up  to  be  bowled  down 
again.  Every  important  work  has  undergone  so  many  more 
or  less  transforming  changes  before  reaching  the  form  in 
which  it  comes  to  us,  that  the  question  of  original  con- 
struction is  complicated  with  that  of  final  redaction.  It  is 
so  with  the  law-book  of  Manu,  just  mentioned,  which  has 
well-founded  claims  to  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  very 
oldest  works  of  the  proper  Sanskrit  literature,  if  not  the 
oldest  (it  is  variously  assigned,  to  periods  from  six  centuries 
before  Christ  to  soon  after  Christ).  It  is  so,  again,  in  a 
still  more  striking  degree,  with  the  great  legendary  epic  of 
the  Mahdbharata.     The  ground-work  of  this  is  doubtless  of 

very   early   date;    but  it  has   served   as   a  text  into   which 
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materials  of  Tarioo9  character  and  period  have  been  inwoven, 
until  it  has  become  a  heterogeneous  mass,  a  kind  of  cyclo- 
pedia for  the  warrior-caste,  hard  to  separate  into  its  con- 
stituent parts.  The  ston**  of  Nala,  and  the  philosophical 
poem  BAoffaveui-'Gltd,  are  two  of  the  most  noted  of  its 
episodes,  llie  Ramayanay  the  other  most  famous  epic, 
is  a  work  of  another  kind:  though  also  worked  over  and 
more  or  less  altered  in  its  transmission  to  our  time,  it  is 
the  production,  in  the  main,  of  a  single  author  Valmiki  ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  in  part  allegorical,  re- 
presenting the  introduction  of  Aryan  culture  and  dominion 
into  Southern  India.  By  its  side  stand  a  number  of  minor 
epics,  of  various  authorship  and  period,  as  the  Raglmvanga 
(ascribed  to  the  dramatist  Kalidasa.  the  Maghakdvya,  the 
Bhattik^Lvya  (the  last,  written  chiefly  with  the  grammatical 
intent  of  illustrating  by  use  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
numerous  formations  which,  through  taught  by  the  gram- 
marians, iind  no  place  in  the  literature . 

The  Ptirdtuis.  a  la^e  class  of  works  mostly  of  immense 
extent,  are  best  mentioned  in  connection  mth  the  epics. 
They  are  pseudo-historical  and  prophetic  in  character,  of 
modem  date,  and  of  very  small  value.  Real  historj-  finds 
no  place  in  Sanskrit  literature,  nor  is  there  any  conscious 
historical  element  in  any  of  the  works  composing  it. 

Lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  many  works,  some  of 
which,  as  the  MeghadTda  dnd  Gtfagotindan  are  of  no  mean 
order  of  merit. 

The  drama  is  a  still  more  noteworthy  and  important 
branch.  The  first  indications  of  dramatical  inclination  and 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus  are  seen  in  certain 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  where  a  mythological  or  legendary 
situation  is  conceived  dramatically,  and  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  —  well-kno^Ti  examples  are  the  dialogue 
of  Sarama  and  the  Panis,  that  of  Yama  and  his  sister  Yarn!, 
that  of  \'a8ishtha  and  the  rivers,  that  of  Agni  and  the  other 
gods  —  but  there  are  no  extant  intermediaries  between  these 
and  the  standard  drama.  The  beginnings  of  the  latter  date 
from  a  period  when  in  actual  life  the  higher  and  educated 
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characters  used  Sanskrit,  and  the  lower  and  uneducated  used 
the  popular  dialects  derived  from  it,  the  Prakrits;  and  their 
dialogue  reflects  this  condition  of  things.  Then,  however, 
learning  (not  to  call  it  pedantry)  intervened,  and  stereotyped 
the  new  element;  a  Prakrit  grammar  grew  up  beside  the 
Sanskrit  grammar,  according  to  the  rules  of  which  Prakrit 
could  be  made  indefinitely  on  a  substrate  of  Sanskrit;  and 
none  of  the  existing  dramas  need  to  date  from  the  time  of 
vernacular  use  of  Prakrit,  while  most  or  all  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  much  later.  Among  the  dramatic  authors, 
Kalidasa  is  incomparably  the  chief,  and  his  ^akuniala  as 
distinctly  his  masterpiece.  His  date  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  inquiry  and  controversy;  it  is  doubtless  some  cen- 
turies later  than  our  era.  The  only  other  work  deserving 
to  be  mentioned  along  with  Kalidasa  s  is  the  Mrchakafi  of 
^udraka,  also  of  questionable  period,  but  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  extant  dramas. 

A  partly  dramatic  character  belongs  also  to  the  fable, 
in  which  animals  are  represented  as  acting  and  speaking. 
The  most  noted  works  in  this  department  are  the  Pafica- 
tantra^  which  through  Persian  and  Semitic  versions  has  made 
its  way  all  over  the  world,  and  contributes  a  considerable 
quota  to  the  fable-literature  of  every  European  language, 
and,  partly  founded  on  it,  the  comparatively  recent  and 
popular  Hitopadega  ('salutary  instruction'). 

Two  of  the  leading  departments  of  Sanskrit  scientific 
literature,  the  legal  and  the  grammatical,  have  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed;  of  those  remaining,  the  most  important 
by  far  is  the  philosophical.  The  beginnings  of  philosophic- 
al speculation  are  seen  already  in  some  of  the  later  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  more  abundantly  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Aran- 
yakas,  and  then  especially  in  the  Upanishads.  The  evo- 
lution and  historic  relation  of  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  the  age  of  their  text-books,  are  matters  on  which  much 
obscurity  still  rests.  There  are  six  systems  of  primary  rank^ 
and  reckoned  as  orthodox,  although  really  standing  in  no 
accordance  with  approved  religious  doctrines.  All  of  them 
seek  the  same  end,    the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  the 
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nticei^ity  of  continuing  its  existence  in  a  succession  of 
bodies,  and  its  unification  with  the  All -soul;  but  they 
differ  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  attain 
this  end. 

The  astronomical  science  of  the  Hindus  is  a  reflection 
of  that  of  Greece,  and  its  literature  is  of  recent  date ;  but 
as  mathematicians,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  they  have 
shown  more  independence.  Their  medical  science,  although 
its  beginnings  go  back  even  to  the  Veda,  in  the  use  of 
medicinal  plants  with  accompanying  incantations,  is  of  little 
account,  and  its  proper  literature  by  no  means  ancient. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ALPHABET. 

1.  The  natives  of  India  write  their  ancient  and  sacred 
language  in  a  variety  of  alphabets  —  generally,  in  each 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  same  alphabet  which  they  use 
for  their  own  vernacular.  The  mode  of  writing,  however, 
which  is  employed  throughout  the  heart  of  Aryan  India,  or 
in  Hindustan  proper^  is  alone  adopted  by  European  scholars : 
it  is  called  the  devanoffori. 

This  n*me  is  of  doabtfol  origin  and  vtloe.  A  more  comprehensive  name 
is  fioyart  (perhaps,  'of  the  city*);  and  deva-nagari  is  ^nagari  of  the  gods/ 
n  'of  the  Brahmans.' 

2.  Much  that  relates  to  the  history  of  the  Indian  alphabets  is  still 
>bfcuTe.  The  earliest  written  monuments  of  known  date  in  the  country  are 
the  inscriptions  containing  the  edicts  of  A^oka  or  Piya'dasi,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  They  are  in  two  different  systems  of 
characters,  of  which  one  shows  distinct  signs  of  derivation  from  a  Semitic 
source,  while  the  other  is  also  probably,  though  much  less  evidently,  of  the 
same  origin  (Bumell).  From  the  latter,  the  Lathf  or  Southern  A^oka  cha- 
racter (of  Oirnar),  come  the  later  Indian  alphabets,  both  those  of  the  northern 
Aryan  languages,  and  those  of  the  southern  Dravldian  languages.  The 
noffori,  devanagari^  Bengali,  Qnzerati,  and  others,  are  varieties  of  its  northern 
derivatives;  and  with  them  are  related  some  of  the  alphabets  of  peoples 
outside  of  India  —  as  in  Tibet  and  Farther  India  —  who  have  adopted  Hindu 
culture  or  religion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  writing  was  first  employed  in  India  for 
practical  purpoaes  —  for  correspondence  and  business  and  the  like  —  and 
only  by  degrees  came  to  be  applied  also  to  literary  use.  The  literature,  to 
a  great  extent,  and  the  more  fully  in  proportion  to  its  claimed  sanctity  and 
authority,  ignores  all  written  record,  and  assumes  to  be  kept  in  existence  by 
oral  tradidon  alone. 

3.  Of  the  devanagan  itself  there  are  minor  varieties,  depending  on 
differences  of  locality  or  of  period,   as  also  of  Individual  hand  (see  examples 
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in  Weber's  caUlogue  of  the  Berlin  Sanskrit  MSS..  in  Rijendralala  Mitn's 
notices  of  MSS.  in  Indian  libraries,  in  the  published  fac-slmiles  of  in- 
scriptions, and  so  on  ;  and  these  are  in  some  measure  reflected  in  the  type 
prepared  for  printing,  both  in*  India  and  in  Europe.  Bat  a  student  who 
makes  himself  familiar  with  one  style  of  printed  characters  will  have  little 
difficulty  with  the  others,  and  will  soon  learn,  by  practice,  to  read  the  manu- 
scripts. A  few  specimens  of  types  other  than  those  used  in  this  work  will 
be  given  in  an  Appendix. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  them  with  the  smaller  sizes 
of  our  Roman  and  Italic  type,  the  devanagan  characters  will  be  used  below 
only  in  connection  with  the  first  or  largest  size.  And,  in  accordance  with 
the  laudable  usage  of  recent  grammars,  they  will,  wherever  given,  be  also 
transliterated  in  italic  letters;  while  the  latter  alone  will  be  used  in  the 
other  sizes. 

4.  The  student  may  be  advised  to  tr}*  to  familiarize  himself 
from  the  start  mth  the  devanagari  mode  of  writing.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so  until,  having 
learned  the  principal  paradigms,  he  comes  to  begin  reading  and 
analysing  and  parsing :  and  many  will  find  the  latter  the  more 
practical,  and  in  the  end  equally  or  more  effective,  way. 

5.  llic  characters  of  the  devanagari  alphabet,  and  the 
European  letters  which  will  be  used  in  transliterating  them, 
are  as  follows: 


«hort. 

t    ^  a 

long. 

1   5JT  a 

\'owel8 : 
simple 

palatal 

labial 

lingual 

s    3  u 

T  s  r 

.   \     1 

dental 

h  J  r 

diph- 
thongs 

palatal 
labial 

II  7  ^ 

u   ^   0 

n  ^    at 
14  ^  au 

\'i8arga 

i»  :  h 

m 

Aniisvara 

n  or  m    see  78) 

guttural 

sard 

11  ,^  k 

sard  asp.         sonant 
n  ^   kh     1*   IT   ^ 

SOB.  asp. 

n  ^  gh 

nasal 

7\     ^     ft 

Mutes 

palatal 
lingual 

«  z  t 

n   "^  ch     u   ^    J 

n  ^   fh     i»  'Z    d 

»  ^  dh 

f  3T  ^ 
»i  HT  n 

dental 

«  (T  t 

n   7[    th      a   ^    d 

^^  dh 

u  ^    n 

labial 

»r     q     /> 

n  m  ph    M  ^  b 

«•  ^   bh 

*i  ^  m 

8]  Theory  of  this  Mode  of  Writing. 


Semivowels 


palatal  *i  JJ  y 

lingual  u  7  r 

dental  «  3  / 

labial  i^  ^  v 

I  palatal  .u  ^  ^       - 

lingual  47  ^  ^ 

dental  4»  H  ^ 

Aspiration  «•  ^  A 

To  these  may  be  added  a  lingual  /  "So ,  which  in  some  of 
the  Vedic  texts  takes  the  place  of  J  d  when  occurring  between 
two  vowels   (64). 

6.  A  few  other  sounds,  recogfnized  by  the  theories  of  the 
Hindu  grammarians,  but  either  having  no  separate  characters  to 
represent  them,  or  only  ver>'  rarely  and  exceptionally  written, 
will  be  noticed  below  (71,  230..  Such  are  the  guttural  and 
labial  breathings,  the  nasal  semivowels,   and  others. 

7.  The  order  of  arrangement  given  above  is  that  in 
which  the  sounds  are  catalogued  and  described  by  the  native 
grammarians ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  European  scholars 
as  the  alphabetic  order,  for  indexes,  dictionaries,  etc.  (to 
the  Hindus,  the  idea  of  an  alphabetic  arrangement  for  such 
practical  uses  is  wanting). 

In  some  works  (as  the  Petersburg  lexicon),  a  visarga  which  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  and  exchangeable  with  a  sibilant  [172;  is,  though  written 
as  risar^cr,  given  the  alphabetic  place  of  the  sibUant. 

8.  The  theory  of  the  devandgart,  as  of  the  other  In- 
dian modes  of  \iTiting,  is  syllabic  and  consonantal. 
That  is  to  say,  it  regards  as  the  written  unit,  not  the  simple 
sound,  but  the  syllable  {ak8ara]\  and  further,  as  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  syllable,  the  consonant  (or  the  consonants) 
preceding  the  vowel  —  this  latter  being  merely  implied, 
or.  if  written,  being  written  by  a  subordinate  sign  attached 
to  the  consonant. 

9.  Hence  follow  these  two  principles: 

A.   The  forms   of    the    vowel-characters   given   in  the 
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alphabetic  scheme  above  are  used  only  when  the  vowel 
forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  or  is  not  combined  with  a  pre- 
ceding consonant:  that  is,  when  it  is  initial,  or  preceded 
by  another  vowel.  In  combination  with  a  consonant,  other 
modes  of  representation  are  used. 

B.  If  more  consonants  than  one  precede  the  vowel, 
forming  with  it  a  single  syllable,  their  characters  must  be 
combined  into  a  single  compound  character. 

Ordinary  Hindu  usage  does  not  divide  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence, any  more  than  the  syllables  of  a  word ;  a  final  consonant 
is  combined  into  one  syllable  with  the  initial  vowel  or  conso- 
nant of  the  next  following  word. 

10.  Under  A,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modes  of 
indicating  a  vowel  combined  with  a  preceding  consonant 
are  as  follows: 

a.  The  short  ^  a  has  no  written  sign  at  all:  the  con- 
sonant-sign itself  implies  a  following  ^  a,  imless  some  other 
vowel-sign  is  attached  to  it  (or  else  the  virama:  11).  Thus 
the  consonant-signs  as  given  above  in  the  alphabetic  scheme 
are  really  the  signs  of  the  syllables  ka,  kha,  etc.  etc.  (to  ha). 

b.  The  long  ^ETT  a  is  written  by  a  perpendicular  stroke 
after  the  consonant:    thus^  ^n\  ka^  tlT  dha,  ^  ha. 

o.    Short  ^  %  and  long  ^  i,    by  a  similar  stroke,   which 

for  short  %  is  placed  before  the  consonant  and  for  long  t  is 

placed  after  it,   and  in  either  case  is  connected  with  the 

consonant  by   a  hook   above  the  upper  line:   thus,   f^  ki, 

SRt  Ai;  Pt  hhiy  ^^  bhi\  ^  ni,  sft  nl. 

The  hook  above,  turning  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  is  hlBtorically  the 
essential  part  *of  the  character,  having  been  originally  the  whole  of  it;  the 
hooks  were  only  later  prolonged,  so  as  to  reach  all  the  way  down  beside 
the  consonant.  In  the  MSS.,  they  almost  never  have  the  horizontal  stroke 
drawn  across  them  above,  though  this  is  added  in  all  the  printed  forms  of 
the  characters*. 


Thai,  originally  %  K  o^&i;  in  the  XSS.,  |%,  c|f(;  in  print,  f^  e^. 
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d.  The  u-soiinds,  short  and  long,  are  written  by  hooks 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  consonant-sign:  thus,  SR 
ku,  cf)  £u/  I  du,  I  du.  On  account  of  the  necessities  of 
combination,  du  and  du  are  somewhat  disguised:  thus,  X, 
^;  and  the  forms  with  ^  r  and  <^  A  are  still  more  irre- 
gular :    thus,  "^  ni,  gr  rti ;  gr  At*,  "gf  Aw.  <^  "^^ 

e.  The  r-vowels,  short  and  long,  are  written  by  a  sub- 
joined hook,  single  or  double,  opening  toward  the  right: 
thus,  mikr,^kf;^dr,^df.  In  the  A-sign,  the  hooks 
are  usually  attached  to  the  middle:  thus,  ^  Ar,  ^  Af. 

As  to  the  combination  of  r  with  preceding  r,  see  below,  14. 

f.  The  /-vowel  is  written  with  a  reduced  form  of  its 
full  initial  character:  thus,  ^  kf:  the  corresponding  long 
has  no  real  occurrence  (28),  but  would  be  written  with  a 
similar  reduced  sign. 

g.  The  diphthongs  are  written  by  strokes,  single  or 
double,  above  the  upper  line,  combined,  for  ^  o  and  ^ 
au,  with  the  o-sign  after  the  consonant :  thus^  %  kj^  % 
kdi;  ^  Ao,  ^  kau. 

In  some  devanagan  MSS.  (as  in  the  Bengali  alphabet),  the  single  stroke 
above,  or  one  of  tiie  doable  ones,  is  replaced  by  a  sign  like  the  a-sign 
before  the  consonant:    thus,  RTF  fc<,   Ri  kcU^  [3f\\  fco,  f^  kau. 

11.  A  consonant- sign,  however,  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  signify  the  consonant-sound  alone,  without  an 
added  vowel,  by  having  written  beneath  it  a  stroke  called 
the  virama  ('rest,  stop'):   thus,  cf)  A,  ^  (f,  ^  A. 

Since,  as  was  pointed  oat  abore,  the  Hindus  write  the  words  of  a 
sentence  continuously,  like  one  word  (9,  end),  the  vwama  is  in  general  caUed 
for  only  when  a  final  eonsonant  oceurs  before  a  pause.  But  it  is  also  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  by  scribes,  or  in  print,  in  order  to  ayoid  an  awkward  ei 
difficult  combination  of  consonant-signs;  and  it  is  used  fireely  in  published 
texts  which  for  the  conyenlenoe  of  beginners  hare  their  words  printed  sepa- 
rately. 

12.  Under  B,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  consonant 
combinations  are  for  the  most  part  not  at  all  dif&eult  to 
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T   "u   wiro^rai^    for    one    who    is    familiar  with    the 

>utt;n^  ^;iCti;!«-.      Hitf   characteristic   part   of  a  consonant-sign 

ucLi  's  "u  >«  Jkdded   to  another  is   taken     to   the  exclusion 

^i     iK'  liunjontml  or  of  the  perpendicular  framing-line,    or 

1 1  'Htcii.    and  they  are  put   together  according  to  conveni- 

.MKv.  either  side  bv  side,  or  one  above  the  other:  in  some 

v^»mbinations  either  arrangement  is  allowed,    llie  consonant 

thrtt  is  to  be  pronounced  first  is  set  before  the  other  in  the 

v>ut>  onler,  and  above  it  in  the  other  order. 

Examples  of  the  side-by-side  arrangement  are :  nj  ffffUj 
^  jjHy  C?J  pya.  ^  nma,  f^  «A«,  ^  bhya,  T^  ska,  ^  sua, 
f^  ika. 

Examples  of  the  above-and-below  arrangement  are: 
^  kka,  ^  cca.  ^  fija,  ^  dda,  ^  pta,  ^  ina, 

13.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  more  or  less 
abbreviation  or  disguise  of  the  independent  form  of  a  con- 
sonant-sign in  combination. 

*  Thus,   of  eV)  £  in  "^  kta,  ^  kla ;  and  in  epif  kna  etc.; 
of  rT  ^  in  ff  tta; 
of  ^  rf  in  ^  dga,  ^  dfia,  etc.; 

of  I?  w  and  JX  y,  when  following  other  consonants: 
thus,  ^  kya,  ^  kma,  ^  nma^  ST  nya,  ^  </ma,  "^Q"  dya,  ^ 
hma,  ^  hya,  H  chya^  ^  dhya ;  T^  *-»"«•  *jr.  >.  r»-  #*  *  -^k 
of  5T  f ,  which  generally  becomes  5T  when  followed 
by  a  consonant:  thus,  1BI  pra,  W  ^na^  9  pra,  mr  pya-  The 
Hame  change  is  usual  when  a  vowel-sign  is  added  below: 
thuji,  5T  fw,  5T  pf. 

Other  combinations,  of  not  quite  obvious  value,  are 
HT  9^,  BT  Wo?  IT  cWAa,  "2"  di^^,  ^  f^a,  "^  f?A«;  and  the 
com])oundH  of  ^  A.*  as  ^  Ami,  ^  A/mz. 

In  a  case  or  two,  no  trace  of  the  constituent  letters  is 
QOfpiiiable :  thus,  ^  ksa,  ^  jfia, 

14,  The  semivowel  ;[  r,  in  making  combinations  with 
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other  consonants,  is  treated  in  a  wholly  peculiar  manner, 
analogous  with  that  of  the  vowels.  If  pronounced  before 
another  consonant  (or  consonant-combination),  it  is  written 
with  a  hook  above,  opening  to  the  right  (like  the  subjoined 
sign  of  r:  10  e):  thus,  ^  rka,  ^  rsa  (rP  rtsna).  If  pro- 
nounced after  another  consonant  (alone  or  in  combination), 
it  is  written  with  a  slanting  stroke  below:  thus,  IT  gruj 
V(  pra^  9  sra  (and  VOi  y^«,  R  srea) ;  and,  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  preceding  consonant-sign  like  those  noted  above, 
"Sr  tra,  ^  (Ta,  "^  dra. 

When  ^  r  is  to  be  combined  with  a  following  Iff  r,  it 
is  the  vowel  which  is  written  in  full,  with  its  initial  char- 
acter, and  the  consonant  in  subordination  to  it:  thus, 
W  rr, 

16.  Further  combinations,  of  three,  or  four,  or  even 
five  consonant-signs,  are  made  according  to  the  same  rules. 
Examples  are: 

of  three  consonants,   ]3  ttva^  ^  ddhya^  Tl  dvya,   iCT 
drya,  KT  dhrya,  C^  psva^  SJT  ^cya,   W  «?ya,  ^  hvya; 

of  four  consonants^   SzT  ktrya,   ^   nksya,   ^  sfrya, 
fFTI  tsmya; 

of  five  consonants,  r^^  rUnya. 

The  manuscripts,  and  the  type-fonts  as  well,  differ  from  one  another 
more  in  ihelr  management  of  consonant  combinations  than  in  any  other 
respect,  often  having  peculiarities  which  one  needs  a  little  practice  to  under- 
stand. It  is  quite  useless  to  give  in  a  grammar  the  whole  series  of  possible 
combinations  (many  of  them  excessively  rare)  which  are  provided  for  in  any 
given  type-font,  or  even  in  all.  There  is  nothing  which  due  familiarity 
with  the  fimple  signs  and  with  the  above  rules  of  combination  will  not  enable 
the  student  to  analyse  and  explain. 

16.  A  sign  called  the  avagraha  ( ^separator^)  —  namely, 
^  —  is  used  in  the  manuscripts,  sometimes  in  the  manner 
of  a  hyphen,  sometimes  as  a  mark  of  hiatus,  sometimes  ta 
mark  the  elision  of  initial  ^  a  after  final  ^  «  or  9T  o  (186). 
In  printed  texts,  especially  European,  it  is  ordinarily  limited 
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to  the  use  last  mentioned:  thus,  ^  ^TSI^  te  ^bruvan^  Ht  ^TfloRrT 
80  ^bravlt,  for  te  abruvan,  so  ahratnt. 

The  sign  ^  is  used  to  mark  an  omission  of  something. 
In  some  texts,  it  has  also  the  value  of  a  hyphen. 

Signs  of  punctuation  are  I  and  ll. 

17.  The  numeral  figures  are 

^   1.  :^  2,  5  3,  g  4,  H  5,  1^  6,  b  7.  t:  8.  ^  9.  0  0. 
In   combination,    to   express  larger'  numbers,    they  are 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way  with  European  digits :  thus, 
:^H  25,   |.^0  630,  ^000   1000,  \Z\o\   1879. 

18.  The  Hindu  grammarians  call  the  different  sounds,  and 
the  characters  representing  them,  by  a  kdra  ('maker')  added  to 
the  sound  of  the  letter,  if  a  vowel,  or  to  the  letter  followed  by 
a,  if  a  consonant.  Thus,  the  sound  or  character  a  is  called 
akara:  k  is  kakdra;  and  so  on.  But  the  kdra  is  also  omitted, 
and  a,  ka,  etc.  are  used  alone.  The  r,  however,  is  never  called 
rakdra,  but  only  ra  or  rep^a  ('si^arl*  :  the  only  example  of  a 
specific  name  for  an  alphabetic  element  of  its  class^  The  anu- 
svdra  and  visarga  are  also  known  by  these  names  alone. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SYSTEM  OF  SOUNDS ;    PRONUNCIATION. 

I.  Vowels. 

19.  The  a,  i,  and  t/-vowels.  The  Sanskrit  has  these 
three  earliest  and  most  universal  vowels  of  Indo-European 
language,  in  both  short  and  long  form  —  ^  a  and  m  a, 
^  i  and  ^  «,  3  t/  and  3"  u-  They  are  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  **Continentar  or  ^talian"  manner  —  as  in  far  or  father, 
pin  and  pique,  ptdl  and  rule, 

90.   The  a  is  the  openest  vowel,  an  utterance  from  the  ex- 
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panded  throat;  it  stands,  therefore,  in  no  relation  of  kindred 
with  any  of  the  classes  of  consonantal  sounds.  The  i  and  u  are 
close  vowels,  made  with  marked  approach  of  the  articulating 
organs  to  one  another :  f  is  palatal,  and  shades  through  y  into 
the  palatal  and  guttural  consonant-classes ;  u  is  similarly  related, 
through  V,  to  the  labial  class,  as  involving  in  its  utterance  a 
narrowing  and  rounding  of  the  lips. 

The  Paninetn  scheme  (commentary  to  Pinlnrs  grammar,  i.  1.  9)  classes  a 
as  guttural,  bat  apparently  only  in  order  to  give  that  series  as  well  as  the 
rest  a  vowel:  no  one  of  the  Prati^akhyas  pats  a  into  one  class  with  k  etc. 
All  these  authorities  concur  in  calling  the  i  and  u-vowels  respectively  palatal 
and  labial. 

21.  The  short  a  is  not  pronounced  in  India  with  the  full 
openness  of  a,  as  its  corresponding  short,  but  usually  as  the 
"neutral  vowel"  (English  so-called  '^short  ti",  of  hut,  son,  blood, 
etc.).  This  peculiarity  appears  very  early,  being  acknowledged 
by  Panini  and  by  two  of  the  Pratigakhyas  (APr.  i.  36 ;  VPr.  i. 
72),  which  call  the  utterance  sathvftaf  'covered  up,  dimmed*. 
It  is,  however,  of  course  not  original ;  and  it  is  justly  wont  to 
be  ignored  by  Western  scholars  (except  those  who  have  studied 
in  India), 

22.  The  a- vowels  are  the  prevailing  vowel-sounds  of  the 
language,  being  about  twice  as  frequent  as  all  the  others  (in- 
cluding diphthongs)  taken  together.  The  f-vowels,  again,  are 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  ti-vowels.  And,  in  each  pair, 
the  short  vowel  is  more  than  twice  (2Y2  ^  3  times)  as  common 
as  the  long. 

For  more  precise  estimates  of  frequency,  of  these  and  ef  the  other 
alphabetic  elements,  and  for  the  way  in  which  they  were  obtained,  see 
b^w,  75. 

28.  The  f  and. /-vowels.  To  the  three  simple  vo- 
wels already  mentioned  the  Sanskrit  adds  two  others,  the 
f-vowels  and  the  /-vowel,  both  of  them  plainly  generated 
by  tke  abbreviation  of  syllables  containing  a  ;f  r  or  ^  / 
along  with  another  vowel :  the  9?  r  coming  (almost  always : 
•ee  2t7»  241-3)  from  sgq^  ar  or  1  ra,  the  ^  /  from  15FT  a/. 

taM  of  the  Hindu  grammarians  add  to  the  alphabet  also  a  long  {; 
¥iil  All  Is  only  for  the  sake  of  an  artificial  symmetry,  since  the  sound  does 
III  ttitt  in  a  singie  gisnnlne  word  in  the  language. 

•(•  Tlie  Towel  IR  f  is  simply  a  smooth  or  untrilled 
2i0iiiii2ng  a  vocalic  office   in   syllable-making  — 
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as,  by  a  like  abbreviation,  it  lias  done  also  in  certain  Sla- 
vonic languages.  The  vowel  ^  /  is  an  Monnd  similarly 
utter^  —  like  the  English  /-vowel  in  such  words  as  aife, 
angle,  addle. 

The  modern  Hindus  pronounce  these  vowels  as  ri,  ri,  U 
nr  even  Iri .  lia>-)ng  long  lost  the  habit  and  the  faciUty  of 
Unving  a  vowel  value  to  the  pure  r  and  /-sounds.  Iheir  example 
is  widely  followed  by  European  scholars :  and  hence  also  the 
disioTtinH;  and  quite  objectionable  transliterations  ri,  ri,  ^. 
There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  acquiring  and  practisiiig  the  true 
utterance. 

Some  of  the  p'tmoiariaDi  «ee  APt.  i.  3T. 
Dtai'^y  the  way  in  which,  in  thtw  xovelt.  >  n 
■iib  •omethiof  elM. 

Sft.  like  their  Mirre^ponding  semivowels,  r  and  I.  these 
vowels  belong  respectively  in  the  general  lingual  and  dental  dasa- 
es :  the  eupht>iiic  induence  of  r  and  r  180  shows  this  clearly. 
Th,^\  are  so  ranked  in  the  Panineui  scheme  :  but  the  Pratif  ikhyaa 
in  general  sn^ngely  class  :bem  with  :he  JiAr-smiliya  sounds,  our 
"patrurals", 

Se.  The  short  r  is  fotind  in  every  varietr  of  word  and  of 
po^itioE.  and  is  no:  rare,  bein^  jus;  about  as  frequent  as  long  i. 
I-oag  r  is  v^-  much  more  unusual,  oeeorring  only  in  certain 
ptural  cases  of  noua-«!etn!i  tti  r  374.  37S .  The  y  is  met  with 
only  ic  s<>me  of  :fce  forms  and  derivatives  \>{  a  single  not  Tery 
oomm,.>n  v«rt>al  toot     «iyp. 

ST.  The  dii»hthi>it^s,  t»f  the  fonr  diphthongs,  two, 
the  '  I-  and  St  i>.  an'  iu  gtv«t  {tan  ^in£inal  lnd*.>-Eurt>pean 
iMtund^.  In  the  Sau-^rit.  thev  we«i  the  aspect  of  b«ng 
pTvsitiots  of  ;he  im-wment  or  ^irvniEiheitiug  I'f  J  i  and  T  m 
iv*H*e\'tivelj ;  and  tht^y  are  ■.■alVnl  the  <.»nv!$p«4Mlii)g  fftaia- 
vo-ftels  t..  the  laJier  m^  Wh»w,  S»  The  oihei  two.  ^  at 
and  tfl  <r«.  ar^  by  the  {Wf^aVni  ai^  (WNKmahlv  opiiuon  held 
t\t  be  v4'  |t«vuliaT  S«nsl;rit  ^>«th  tWiv  v^  im»  eatain  tnc« 
\<if  th««i  u>  be  I^^UMd  e'lVn  in  thw  Xewd  ;  tWr  aiv  also  in  ' 
fVtteral  r(«uh»  v4'  aiawWr  awt  higiwr  uaewww*  ^f  ?  ■  and 
7  M.  M>  atMA  ^Mjt  «r^  ««IM  tW»  ««nwcyaMa<ib|E  rf*tU- 
\vm^    WtH«.  aMt;     |V»«  all    *»r  iVv^'^-    -^^rtiaars  gene- 
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rated  by  euphonic  combination  (127);    and  ^t  o,  especially, 
is  common  as  result  of  the  alteration  of  a  final  ^  as    175). 

28.  The  ^  e  and  ^  o  are,  both  in  India  and  in  Eu- 
rope, usually  pronounced  as  they  are  transliterated  —  that 
is,  as  long  e  (English  long  a",  or  e  in  they]  and  o-sounds, 
without  diphthongal  character. 

Such  they  apparently  already  were  to  the  authors  of  the 
Prati^akhyas,  which,  while  rankhig  them  as '  diphthongs  san- 
dhyakiard],  give  rules  respecting  their  pronunciation  in  a  manner 
implying  them  to  be  virtually  unitary  sounds.  But  their  euphonic 
treatment  ^131-4)  clearly  shows  them  to  have  been  still  at  the 
period  when  the  euphonic  laws  established  themselves,  as  they 
of  course  were  at  their  origin,  real  diphthongs ,  at  [a  -f-  C  and 
au  a  -|-  u).  From  them,  on  the  same  evidence,  the  heavier  or 
vfddhi  diphthongs  were  distinguished  by  the  length  of  their  a- 
element,  as  at   [a  +  i]   and  au   [a  +  m). 

The  recognisable  distinctness  of  the  two  elements  in  the  rrddAi-diph- 
thongs  is  noticed  by  the  Priti^akhyas  (see  APr.  i.  40,  note);  but  the  relation 
of  those  elements  is  either  defined  as  equal,  or  the  a  is  made  of  less  quan- 
tity than  the  I  and  u. 

29.  The  lighter  or  yuno-diphthongs  are  much  more  frequent 
(6  or  7  times)  than  the  heavier  or  vfd{Mt- diphthongs,  and  the 
e  and  ai  than  the  o  and  au  (a  half  more).  Both  pairs  are 
somewhat  more  than  half  as  common  as  the  simple  i  and  t#- 
vowels. 

80.  The  general  name  given  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  to  the  vowels 
is  fvaro,  'tone';  the  simple  vowels  are  called  MmamUMora,  'homogeneous 
syllable*,  and  the  diphthongs  are  called  aandhyakiara,  ^combination-syllable*. 
ThQ  position  of  the  organs  in  their  utterance  is  defined  to  be  one  of  openness, 
or  of  non-closure. 

As  to  quantity  and  accent,  see  below,  76  ff.,  80  IT. 


II.  Consonants. 

81.  The  Hindu  name  for  *  consonant'  is  vyanjana,  'mani- 
fester*.  The  consonants  are  divided  by  the  grammarians  into 
iporfd,  'contact*  or  'mute',  antahstha^  intermediate'  or  'semivower, 
ind  ifffiian,  'spirant'.  They  will  here  be  taken  up  and  described 
in  this  order. 

82*  Mutes.  The  mutes,  spar^a,  are  so  called  as  involving 
a  eomplete  cloture  or  contact  'sparga},  and  not  an  approximation 
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only,  of  the  mouth-oigans  by  which  they  are  produced.  They  are 
divided  into  five  classes  or  series  \varga,  according  to  the  organs 
and  parts  of  organs  by  which  the  contact  is  made :  and  each 
series  is  composed  of  five  members,  differing  according  to  the 
accompaniments  of  the  contact. 

83.  The  five  mute-series  are  caUed  respectively  guttural, 
palatal,  lingual  (or  Cerebral),  dental,  and  labial;  .and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  order  as  just  mentioned,  beginning  with 
the  contact  made  furthest  back  in  the  mouth,  coming  for- 
ward firom  point  to  point,  and  ending  with  the  frontmost 
contact. 

84.  In  each  series  there  are  two  surd  members,  two 
sonant,  and  one  nasal  (which  is  also  sonant):  for  example, 
in  the  labial  series,  ^  p  and  ^^  ph,  ST  h  and  ^  bh,  and  if  m. 

The  members  are  by  the  Hindn  grammarians  called  respectively  'llrst\ 
'second',   'third',  *fonrth\  and  'last'  or  *llfth\ 

The  snrd  consonants  are  known  as  aghosOf  Honeless\  and  the  sonants 
as  gho$avantj  'having  tone';  and  the  descriptions  of  the  grammarians  are  in 
accordance  with  these  terms.  All  alike  recognise  a  difference  of  tone,  and 
not  in  any  manner  a  difference  of  force,  whether  of  contact  or  of  expulsion, 
as  separating  the  two  great  classes  in  question.  That  the  difference  depends 
on  vivarot  'opening',  or  saihvara,  'doenre'  (of  the  glottis),  is  also  recognised 
by  them. 

86.   The  first  and  third  members  of  each  series  are  the 

ordinary  corresponding  surd  and  sonant  mutes  of  European 

languages :  thus,  cfj  k  and  ^  ff,  ri^t  and  '^  d,  ^  p  and  «f  4. 

86.  Nor  is  the  character  of  the  nasal  any  more  doubtful. 
What  Tim  IB  to  ^  p  and  Sf  J,  or  ^  n  to  r^  t  and  5"  d^  that 
is  also  each  other  nasal  to  its  own  series  of  mutes :  a  sonant 
expulsion  into  and  through  the  nose,  while  the  mouth- 
oigans  are  in  the  mute-contact. 

The  Hindu  grammarians  give  distinctly  this  definition.  The  nasal 
{anuntUikat  'passing  through  the  nose')  sounds  are  declared  to  be  formed  by 
mouth  and  nose  together;  or  their  nasality  {ammasikya)  to  be  given  them 
by  nnclosure  of  the  nose. 

87,  The  second  and  fourth  of  each  series  are  aspirates : 
tliui,  beside  the  surd  mute  ^H  k  we  have  the  corresponding 
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surd  aspirate  ^  khj  and  beside  the  sonant  3T  g^  the  corres- 
ponding sonant  aspirate  ^  gh.  Of  these,  the  precise  char- 
acter is  more  obscure  and  difficult. 

That  the  asplrttes,  all  of  them,  are  real  miitefl  or  contact  sounds,  and 
not  fricatives  (like  European  i\  and  pft  and  eft,  etc.),  is  heyond  question. 

It  is  also  not  donbtfal  in  what  way  the  surd  tfc,  for  example,  differs 
from  the  unaspirated  f:  snch  aspirates  are  found  in  many  Asiatic  languages, 
and  even  in  some  European:  they  involve  the  slipping-ont  of  an  audible  bit 
of  /lahw  or  aspiration  between  the  breach  of  mute-closure  and  the  following 
sound,  whatever  It  may  be.  They  are  accurately  enough  represented  by  the 
ik  etc.,  with  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  treatment  of  the  similar  ancient 
Greek  aspirates,  we  are  accustomed  to  write  them. 

The  sonant  aspirates  are  generally  understood  and  described  as  made 
in  a  similar  way,  with  a  perceptible  ft-sound  after  the  breach  of  sonant 
mute-closure.  But  there  are  insuperable  theoretical  difflculties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  this  explanation ;  and  some  of  the  best  phonetic  observers  (as 
A.  J.  Ellis)  deny  that  the  modem  Hindu  pronunciation  is  of  such  a  character, 
and  define  the  element  following  the  mute  as  a  '^glottal  buzz'',  rather,  or  an 
emphasized  utterance  of  the  beginning  of  the  suceeding  sound.  The  question 
is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  upon  it  the  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities 
are  still  much  at  variance.  Sonant  aspirates  are  still  in  use  in  India,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular  as  well  as  of  the  learned  languages. 

By  the  Praticakhyas,  the  aspirates  of  both  classes  are  called  sosrmm.' 
which  might  mean  either  'accompanied  by  a  rush  of  breath'  (taking  iUvMn 
in  its  more  etymological  sense),  or  ^accompanied  by  a  spirant'  (below,  59). 
And  some  authorities  define  the  surd  aspirates  as  made  by  the  combination 
of  each  surd  non-aspirate  with  its  own  corresponding  surd  spirant;  and  the 
sonant  aspirates,  of  each  sonant  non-aspirate  with  the  sonant  spirant,  the 
&-sound  (below,  85).  But  this  would  make  the  two  classes  of  aspirates  of 
quite  diverse  character,  and  would  also  make  t&  the  same  as  ts,  ih  as  t«,  cA 
as  cf  —  which  is  in  any  measure  plausible  only  of  the  last.  Panini  has  no 
name  fbr  aspirates ;  the  scheme  given  in  his  comment  (to  i.  1 . 9)  attributes 
to  them  mahctprcMia^  'great  expiration',  and  to  the  non-aspirates  atpaprana, 
'small  expiration'. 

It  is  usual  among  European  scholars  to  pronounce  both 

classes  of  aspirates  as  the  corresponding  non-aspirates  with 

a  following  h:  for  example,  ST  th  nearly  as  in  English  ioat- 

hook^  m  ph  2l%  in  haphazard,  ^  dh  as  in  tnadhause,  and   so 

on.    This  is  (as   we  have   seen  above)  confessedly  accurate 

only  as  regards  the  surd  aspirates. 

88.    The  sonant  aspirates  are   (in   the   opinion  of  most],  or 
at  least  represent,  original  Indo-European  sounds,  while  the  surd 
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aspirates  are  generally  regarded  as  a  special  Indian  development. 
The  former  are  more  than  twice  as  common  as  the  latter.  The 
unaspirated  (non- nasal)  mutes  are  very  much  more  frequent 
(5  times)  than  the  aspirates  (for  the  ^special  frequency  of  hh  and 
original  gh,  see  60  and  66) ;  and  among  them  the  surds  are  more 
numerous  (2Y2  times)  than  the  sonants.  The  nasals  (chiefly  n 
and  m;  are  nearly  as  frequent  as  the  surd  non-aspirates. 
We  take  up  now  the  several  mute-series. 

89.   Guttural  series:   cfj  A  i^f  kh.  ^  g,  ^  ghy  3"  «• 

These  are  the  ordinary  European  k  and  ^-sounds,  vviih  their 

corresponding  aspirates  and  nasal  (the  last,  like  English  ng 

in  singing). 

The  gutturals  are  defined  by  the  Prati^ikhyat  as  made  by  contact  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  base  of  the  Jaw,  and  they  are  called,  from 
the  former  organ,  jihvamuliya^  *tongue-root  sounds'.  The  Paninean  scheme 
describes  them  simply  as  made  in  the  throat  [kantha).  From  the  euphonic 
influence  of  a  fc  on  a  following  9  (below,  180),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
in  their  utterance  the  tongue  was  well  drawn  back  into  the  hinder  mouth. 

40.  The  k  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  the  guttural  series, 
occurring  considerably  more  often  than  all  the  other  four  taken 
together.  The  nasal,  except  as  standing  before  one  of  the  others 
of  the  series,  is  found  only  as  final  (after  the  loss  of  a  fol- 
lowing ^),  and  in  a  very  small  number  of  words. 

41.  The  Sanskrit  guttural  series  represents  only  a  minority 
of  Indo-European  gutturals ;  these  last  have  suffered  more  and 
more  general  corruption  than  any  other  class  of  consonants.  By 
processes  of  alteration  which  are  proved  to  have  begun  in  the 
Indo-European  period,  since  the  same  words  exhibit  connected 
changes  also  in  other  languages  of  the  family,  the  palatal  mutes, 
the  palatal  sibilant  p,  and  the  aspiration  h,  have  come  from 
gutturals.     See  these  various  sounds  below. 

42.  Palatal  series:    ^  c,  "S  ch,  ^  j\  "^  j'h,  o{  n.    This 

whole  series  is  derivative,  being  generated  by  the  corruption  of 
original  gutturals.  The  c  comes  from  an  original  k  —  as  does 
also,  by  another  degree  of  alteration,  the  palatal  sibilant  f  (see 
below,  64).  The  j\  in  like  manner,  comes  from  a  g ;  but  the 
Sanskrit  J  includes  in  itself  two  degrees  of  alteration,  one  cor- 
responding to  the  alteration  of  A  to  c,  the  other  to  that  of  ^  to  p 
(see  below,  219  :  in  the  Zend,  these  two  degprees  are  held  dis- 
tinctly apart).  The  c  is  somewhat  more  common  than  the  j 
(about  as  four  to  three).  The  aspirate  ch  is  very  much  less  fre- 
quent (a  tenth  of  c),  and  comes  from  the  original  group  sk. 
The  sonant  aspirate  jh   is   excessively   rare   (occurring   but   once 
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in  the  Vedic  texts,  and  not  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  Brahma- 
nas):  where  found,  it  is  either  onomatopoetic  or  of  anomalous 
or  not  Indo-European  origin  (in  the  so-called  root  ujh,  it  comes 
from  j  and  H),  The  nasal,  n,  never  occurs  except  immediately 
before  —  or,  in  a  small  number  of  words,  also  after  (201)  — 
one  of  the  others  of  the  series. 

48,  Hence,  in  the  euphonic  processes  of  the  language,  the 
treatment  of  the  palatals  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  In  some 
situations,  the  original  unaltered  guttural  shows  itself  —  or,   as  , 

it  appears  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  palatal 
reverts  to  its  original  guttural.  No  palatal  ever  occurs  as  a  final. 
The  j  is  difiPerently  treated,  according  as  it  represents  the  one 
or  the  other  degpree  of  alteration.  And  c  and  j  (except  artificially, 
in  the  algebraic  rules  of  the  gprammarians)  do  not  interchange, 
as  corresponding  surd  and  sonant. 

44.  The  palatal  mutes  are  by  European  scholars,  as  by 
the  modem  Hindus  also^  pronounced  with  the  compound 
sounds  of  English  ch  and  j  (in  church  and  judge]. 

Their  description  by  the  old  Hindu  grammtrians,  however,  gives  them 
a  not  less  absolutely  simple  character  than  belongs  to  the  other  mutes. 
They  are  called  talavya^  'palatal',  and  declared  to  be  formed  against  the 
palate  by  the  middle  ot  the  tongue.  They  seem  to  have  been,  then, 
brooght  forward  in  the  mouth  from  the  guttural  point,  and  made  against  the 
bard  palate  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  lingual  one  (below,  46),  but  with 
the  upper  flat  surface  of  the  tongue  instead  of  its  point.  Such  sounds,  in 
all  languages,  pass  easily  into  the  (English)  ch  and  j-sounds.  The  value 
of  the  eh  as  making  the  preceding  vowel  "long  by  position"  (227),  and  its 
frequent  origination  iiom  i  -{-  ^  (208),  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it,  at  least, 
may  have  had  this  character  from  the  beginning:  compare  87,  above.  ^>  ^   '*  *.■  ^ ,  ^x^. 

46/ Lingual  series:  Z  t,  "S  thy  Z  d^JS  dhy  HT  ».  The 
lingual  mutes  are  by  all  the  native  authorities  defined  as 
uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  and  drawn 
back  into  the  dome  of  the  palate  (somewhat  as  the  usual 
English  smooth  r  is  pronounced).  They  are  called  by  the 
grammarians  murdhanya,  literally  ^head-sounds,  capitals, 
cephalics';  which  term  is  in  many  European  grammars 
rendered  by  ^cerebrals' .  In  practice,  among  European  Sans- 
kritists,  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
dentals :  Z  t  is  pronounced  like  r^  t,  1  d  like  5*  ^>  sti^d  so 
with  the  rest. 
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46.  The  ling^als  are  another  non-original  series  of  sounds, 
coming  mainly  from  the  phonetic  alteration  of  the  next  series, 
the  dentals,  but  also  in  part  occurring  in  words  that  have  no 
traceable  Indo-European  connection,  and  are  perhaps  derived  from 
the  aboriginal  languages  of  India.  The  tendency  to  lingualisation 
is  a  positive  one  in  the  history  of  the  language :  dentals  easily 
pass  into  ling^als  under  the  influence  of  contiguous  or  neighbor- 
ing lingual  sounds,  but  not  the  contrary;  and  all  the  sounds 
of  the  class  become  markedly  more  frequent  in  the  later  litera- 
ture. The  conditions  of  their  ordinary  occurrence  are  briefly 
these :  a.  |  comes  from  «,  much  more  rarely  from  f,  j,  kf,  in 
euphonic  circumstances  stated  below  (180,  218,  etc.) ;  b.  a 
dental  mute  following  s  is  assimilated  to  it,  becoming  lingual 
(/,  th,  n);  o.  n  is  often  changed  to  n  after  a  lingual  vowel  or 
semivowel  or  sibilant  in  the  same  word  (189  etc.) ;  d.  ^,  which 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  comes  from  assimilation  of  a  dental 
after  s  (198  a)  or  A  (222);  e.  f  and  d  come  occasionally  by 
substitution  for  some  other  sound  which  is  not  allowed  to  stand 
as  final  (142,  146).  When  originated  in  these  ways,  the  litigi^^l 
letters  may  be  regarded  as  normal :  in  any  other  cases  of  their 
occurrence,  they  are  either  products  of  abnormal  corruption,  or 
signs  of  the  non-Indo-European  character  of  the  words  in  which 
they  appear. 

In  a  certain  nnmber  of  passages  nnmerically  examined  (below,  75), 
the  abnormal  ooenrences  of  Ungual  mates  were  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
nomber  (74  oat  of  159),  and  most  of  them  (43)  were  of  n:  all  were  found 
more  fireqaent  in  the  later  passages.  In  the  Rig-Veda,  only  15  words  have 
an  abnormal  t;  only  6,  sach  a  th;  only  1,  snch  a  dh;  aboat  20  (including 
9  roots,  nearly  all  of  which  have  derivatlTes)  show  an  abnormal  d,  besides 
9  that  have  nd;   and  3Q  (inclading  1  root)  show  a  n. 

Taken  all  together,  the  Unguals   are  by  far  the  rarest  class 
of  mutes   (about  ly^  per  cent,    of  the  alphabet)  — r  hardly  half 
'as  frequent  even  as  the  palatals. 

47.  Dental  series:  cT^,  8J  M,  5*  d,  U  rfA,  5?  «.  These 
are  called  by  the  Hindus  also  dantya,  ^dental\  and  are 
described  as  formed  at  the  teeth  (or  at  the  roots  of  the 
teeth),  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  are  practically  the 
equivalents  of  our  European  t,  d,  n. 

Bat  the  modern  Hindas  are  said  to  pronoance  their  dentals  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongae  thrast  well  forward  against  the  upper  teeth,  so  that  these 
sounds  get  a  slight  tinge  of  the  quality  belonging  to  the  English  and  Modem 
Greek  t^-sounds.    The  absence   of  that  quality  in  the  European  (espedally 
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the  English)  dentals  Is  doahtless  the  reason  why  to  the  ear  of  a  Hindu  the 
latter  appear  more  analogous  with  his  Unguals,  and  he  is  apt  to  use  the 
Unguals  in  writing  European  words. 

48.  The  dentals  are  one  of  the  three  Indo-European  original 
mute-classes.  In  their  occurrence  in  Sanskrit  they  are  just  about 
as  frequent  as  all  the  other  four  classes  taken  together. 

49.  Labial  series:  ^  p,  m  ph,  ST  J,  ^  bh,  q  m. 
These  sounds  are  called  osthya,  ^labiaV,  by  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians also.  They  are,  of  course,  the  equivalents  of  our 
pf  i,  m. 

-60.  The  numerical  relations  of  the  labials  are  a  little  pe- 
culiar. Owing  to  the  absence  (or  almost  entire  absence)  of  &  in 
Indo-European,  the  Sanskrit  h  also  is  gpreatly  exceeded  in  fre- 
quency by  hh,  which  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  sonant 
aspirates,  as  j?^  is  the  least  common  of  the  surd.  The  nasal  m  [not- 
withstanding its  frequent  euphonic  mutations  when  final:  212  ff.) 
occurs  just  about  as  often  as  all  the  other  four  members  of  the 
series  together. 

51.  Semivowels:  TJ  y,  ;^  r ,  5T  *»  \^'  The  name  given  to  this 
class  of  sounds  hy  the  Hindu  grammarians  is  antahslha,   ^standing  hetween' 

—  either  fh>m  their  character  as  utterances  intermediate  between  vowel  and 
consonant,  or  (more  probably)  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  placed 
between  the  mutes  and  spirants  in  the  arrangement  of  the  consonants. 

The  semivowels  are  clearly  akin  with  the  several  mute  series 
in  their  physical  character,  and  they  are  classified  along  with 
those  series  —  though   not   without   some    discordances  of  view 

—  by  the  Hindu  gprammarians.  They  are  said  to  be  produced 
with  the  organs  *^slightly  in  contact^  {isatspfsfajy  or  ^in  imperfect 
contact''  [dttJ^spf^fa], 

62.    The  IJ"  ^  is  clearly  shown  by  its  influence  in  the 

euphonic  processes  of  the  language  to  be   a  lingual   sound, 

or  one  made  with  the  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  into 

the    dome    of   the   palate.     It  thus  resembles    the  English 

smooth  r,  and,  like  this,  seems  to  have  been  untrilled. 

The  Paninean  scheme  reckons  r  as  a  lingual.  None  of  the  Prati^ Ahyas, 
however,  does  so;  nor  are  they  entirely  consistent  with  one  another  in  its 
description.  For  the  most  part,  they  define  it  as  made  at  'the  roots  of  the 
t«eth\  This  would  give  it  a  position  like  that  of  the  vibrated  r;  but  no  au- 
thority hints  at  a  vibration  as  belonging  to  it. 

Whitney,  Gninm&r.  2 
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In  point  of  frequency,  r  stands  rery  high  on  the  list  of 
consonants:  it  is  about  equal  with  r,  n,  m,  and  y,  and  only 
exceeded  by  /. 

68.    The  ^  /  is  a  sound  of  dental  position,    and  is  so 

defined  and  classed  by  all  the  native  authorities. 

The  pecaliar  character  of  an  t-«oond.  u  inTolring  expulsion  mt  the 
fides  of  the  tongue  along  vith  contact  at  its  tip,  is  not  noticed  by  aay  Hindu 
pbonetist. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  r  and  /  were  disttngnished  from  one 
another  in  Indo-Enropean  speech ;  in  the  Sanskrit,  at  any  rate,  they  ave  ^eiy 
widely  interchangeable,  both  in  roots  and  in  snfiflxes:  there  is  hardly  a  root 
containing  an  I  which  does  not  show  also  fonns  with  r;  words  written  with 
the  one  letter  are  found  in  other  texts,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  same  texts, 
written  with  the  other.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  language  they  are  mcne 
separated,  and  the  /  becomes  decidedly  more  frequent,  though  alwmys  much 
rarer  than  the  r    only  as  1  to  7  or  8  or  10. 

54.  Some  of  the  Vedic  texts  have  another  /-sound,  written 
with  a  slightly  different  character  (it  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  5^,  which  is  substituted  for  a  lingual  ^  (as  also  the 
same  followed  by  A  for  a  dAj  when  occurring  between  two  vowels. 
It  is,  then,  doubtless  a  lingual  /,  one  made  by  breach  (at  the 
sides  of  the  tongue)  of  the  lingual  instead  of  the  dental  mute- 
closure. 

55.  The  JI  y  ID.  Sanskrit^  as  in  other  languages  gene- 
rally, stands  in  the  closest  relationship  with  the  vowel  ^  t 
(short  or  long);  the  two  exchange  with  one  another  in 
cases  innumerable. 

And  in  the  Veda  (as  the  metre  shows)  an  i  is  very  often  to  be  read 
where,  in  conformity  with  the  roles  of  the  later  Sanskrit  euphony,  a  y  is 
written.  Thns,  the  final  i- vowel  of  a  word  remains  i  before  an  initial  Towel ; 
that  of  a  stem  maintains  itself  unchanged  before  an  ending;  and  an  ending 
of  derivation  —  as  ya,  tya  —  has  i  instead  of  y.  Such  cases  will  be  con- 
sidered in  more  detail  later,  as  they  arise.  The  constancy  of  the  phenomenon 
in  certain  words  and  classes  of  words  shows  that  this  was  no  merely  optional 
interchange.  Very  probably,  the  Sanskrit  y  had  everywhere  more  of  an 
i-character  than  belongs  to  the  corresponding  European  sound. 

56*  The  y  is  by  its  physical  character  a  palatal  utterance ; 
and  it  is  classed  as  a  palatal  semivowel  by  the  Hindu  phonetists. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  Sanskrit  sounds. 

57.  The   cf  v  is  pronounced  as  English   or  French   e 

(German  tc)   by  the  modem  Hindus  —   except  when  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  in  which  case 
it  has  the  sound  of  English  to;  and  European  scholars  follow 
the  same  practice  (with  or  without  the  same  exception). 

By  its  whole  treatment  in  the  euphony  of  the  language, 
however,  the  v  stands  related  to  an  t^ vowel  precisely  as  y  to 
an  f-vowel.  It  is,  then,  a  v  only  according  to  the  original 
Roman  value  of  that  letter  —  that  is  to  say,  a  unsound  in  the 
English  sense:  though  (as  was  stated  above  for  the  y)  it  may 
well  haye  been  less  markedly  separated  from  u  than  English  Wy 
more  like  French  ou  in  am  etc.  But^  as  the  original  to  has  in 
most  European  languages  been  changed  to  v  (English),  so  also 
in  India,  and  that  from  a  very  early  time :  the  Paninean  scheme 
and  two  of  the  Prati9akhya8  (VPr.  and  TPr.)  distinctly  define 
the  sound  as  made  between  the  upper  teeth  and  the  lower  lip  — 
which,  of  course,  identifies  it  with  the  ordinary  modem  t^-8ound. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  usual  pronunciation  need  not  be 
seriously  objected  to ;  yet  the  student  shoidd  not  fail  to  note 
that  the  mles  of  Sanskrit  euphony  and  the  name  of  '^semivowel'' 
have  no  application  except  to  a  unsound  in  the  English  sense : 
a  tMK)und  (German  tc)  is  no  semivowel,  but  a  spirant,  standing 
on  the  same  articulate  stage  with  the  English  M-sounds  and 
the  /. 

68.  F  is  classed  as  a  labial  semivowel  by  the  Hindu 
phonetical  authorities.  It  has  a  somewhat  greater  frequency 
than  the  y. 

In  the  Veda,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  y  (above,  55),  v  is  to 
be  read  as  ti.  (  ' 

59.  Spirants.  Under  the  name  i/^mo/)  (literally  'heat, 
steam,  Jlahul'),  wkich  is  usually  and  well  represented  by 
'spirant',  some  of  the  Hindu  authorities  include  all  the 
remaining  sounds  of  the  alphabet;  others  apply  the  term 
only  to  the  three  sibilants  and  the  aspiration  —  to  which 
it  will  here  also  be  restricted. 

The  term  is  not  found  in  the  Paninean  schenie;  by  different  treatises 
the  guttural  and  labial  breathings,  these  and  the  vitarga,  or  all  these  and  anu~ 
fvoro,  are  called  toman  (see  APr.  i.  31  note).  The  organs  of  utterance  are 
described  as  being  in  the  position  of  the  mute-series  to  which  each  spirant 
belongs  xespectively,  but  unclosed,  or  unclosed  in  the  middle. 

60.  The  H  s.   Of  the  three  sibilants,    or  surd  spirants, 

thin  is  the   one  of  plainest  and  least  questioned  character: 

2* 
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it  is  the  ordinary  European  s  —  a  hiss  expelled  between 
the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  directly  behind  the 
upper  front  teeth. 

It  is,  then,  dental,  as  it  is  classed  by  all  the  Hindu 
authorities.  It  is  the  one  primitiye  Indo-European  sibilant. 
Notwithstanding  the  gpreat  losses  which  it  suffers  in  Sanskrit 
euphony,  by  conversion  to  the  other  sibilants,  to  r,  to  visofya^ 
etc.,  it  is  still  very  high  among  the  consonants  in  the  order  of 
frequency,  or  considerably  more  common  than  both  the  other 
two  sibilants  together. 

61.  The  ^  K.  As  to  the  character  of  this  sibilant,  also, 
there  is  no  ground  for  real  question :  it  is  the  one  produced 
in  the  lingual  position,  or  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  re- 
Terted  into  the  dome  of  the  palate.  It  is,  then,  a  kind  of 
^A-sound;  and  by  European  Sanskritists  it  is  pronounccnl 
as  an  ordinary  sh  (French  chy  German  sch\  no  attempt 
being  made  (any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  lingual 
sounds :  46]  to  give  it  its  proper  lingual  quality. 

Its  lingual  character  is  shown  by  its  whole  euphonic  influence, 
and  it  is  described  and  classed  as  lingual  by  all  the  Hindu  author- 
ities (the  APr.  adds,  i.  23,  that  the  tongue  in  its  utterance 
is  trough-shaped) .  In  its  audible  quality,  it  is  a  <^-sound 
rather  than  a  ^sound;  and,  in  the  considerable  variety  of 
sibilant-utterance,  even  in  the  same  community,  it  may  coincide 
with  some  people's  sh.  Yet  the  general  and  normal  sh  is  palatal 
(see  below,  68) ;  and  therefore  the  sign  s,  marked  in  accordance 
with  the  other  lingual  letters,  is  the  only  un&ceptionable  trans- 
literation for  the  Hindu  character. 

tn  modem  pronunciation  in  India,  $  is  mnch  confounded  with  kh;  and 
the  MSS.  are  apt  to  exchange  the  characters.  Later  grammatical  treatises, 
too,  take  note  of  the  relationship  (see  Weber's  Pratijfia,  p.  84). 

62.  This  sibilant  (as  was  noticed  above,  46,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  explained  below,  180  ff.)  is  no  original  sound, 
but  a  product  of  the  lingualization  of  s  imder  certain  euphonic 
conditions.  The  exceptions  are  extremely  few  (9  out  of  145 
noted  occurrences :  75),  and  of  a  purely  sporadic  character.  The 
Rig- Veda  has  (apart  from  y  sah,  182)  only  twelve  words  which 
show  a  s  under  other  conditions. 

The  final  «  of  a  root  has  in  some  cases  attained   a  more  independent 
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valae,   and  does  not  revert  to  $  when  the  euphonic  conditions  are  remoTed, 
bat  shows  anomalous  forms  (225). 

68.  The  ^  p.  This  sibilant  is  by  all  the  native*author- 
ities  classed  and  described  as  palatal,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  its  history  or  its  euphonic  treatment  to  cast  doubt 
on  its  character  as  such.  It  is,  then,  made  with  the  flat 
of  the  tongue  against  the  forward  part  of  the  palatal  arch 
—  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  usual  and  normal  ^A-sound.  By 
European  scholars  it  is  variously  pronounced  —  more  often, 
perhaps,  as  8  than  as  «A. 

The  two  fft-sounds,  $  and  ^,  are  made  in  the  same  part  of  the  mouth 
(the  $  probably  rather  further  back),  but  with  a  different  part  of  the  tongue ; 
and  they  are  doubtless  not  more  unlike  than,  for  example,  the  two  t-sounds, 
written  t  and  I ;  and  it  would  be  not  less  proper  to  pronounce  them  both  as 
one  sh  than  to  pronounce  the  Unguals  and  dentals  alike.  To  neglect  the 
difrereuce  of  «  and  p  is  much  less  to  be  approved.  The  very  near  relationship 
of  8  and  p  is  attested  by  their  euphonic  treatment,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same,  and  by  their  not  infrequent  confusion  by  the  writers 
of  manuscripts. 

64.  As  was  mentioned  above  (41j,  the  r,  like  e,  comes 
from  the  corruption  of  an  original  A;-soimd,  by  loss  of  mute- 
contact  as  well  as  forward  shift  of  the  articulating  point.  In 
virtue  of  this  derivation,  it  sometimes  (though  less  often  than  c) 
**r everts"^  to  A;  —  that  is,  the  original  k  appears  instead  of  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  «A-sound,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  convertible  to  f.  In  point  of  frequency,  it  slightly 
exceeds  the  latter. 

65.  llie  remaining  spirant,  ^  hy  is  ordinarily  pronouj[iced 
like  the  usual  European  surd  aspiration  A. 

This  is  not,  however,  its  true  character.  It  is  defined  by  all  the  native 
authorities  as  not  a  surd  element,  but  a  sonant  (or  else  an  utterance  inter- 
mediate between  the  two) ;  and  its  whole  value  in  the  euphony  of  the  language 
is  that  of  a  sonant:  but  what  is  its  precise  value  is  very  hard  to  say.  The 
Paninean  scheme  ranks  it  as  guttural,  as  it  does  also  a :  this  means  nothing. 
The  Pzativakhyas  bring  it  into  no  relation  with  the  guttural  class :  one  of  them 
quotes  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  ^it  has  the  same  position  with 
the  beginning  of  the  following  vowel''  (TPr.  ii.  47)  —  which  so  far  ideuti- 
fles  it  with  our  h.  There  is  nothing  in  its  euphonic  influence  to  mark  it 
as  retaining  any  trace  of  gutturally  articulated  character.  By  some  of  the 
native   phonetists   it  is  identified  with  the  aspiration  of  the  sonant  aspirates 
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—  with  th«  deBeitt  bj  '«Ucl^  for  example,  ^  differs  from  g.  TUs  riew 
is  mpported  by  the  deriratioo  of  k  from  tke  aspintes  ^next  puignpk},  by 
tbat  of  X+^  ^^  ^  ^M"  ^'^^  ^f  ^^  trattmcnt  of  initial  h  after  a  final 
Bote    103,. 

06.  The  ^,  as  already  noticed,  is  not  an  original  sound, 
but  comes  in  nearly  all  cases  from  an  older  ^A  for  the  few 
instances  of  its  derivation  from  dA  and  hk,  see  below,  288).  It 
is  a  vastly  more  frequent  sound  than  the  unchanged  ^A  :  namely, 
as  7  to  1):  more  frequent,  indeed,  than  any  of  the  guttural 
mutes  except  k.  It  appears,  like  j  (219 ,  to  include  in  itself 
two  stages  of  corruption  of  ^A:  one  corr^ponding  with  that  of 
k  to  c,  the  other  with  that  of  k  to  f ;  see  below,  228,  for  the 
roots  belonging  to  the  two  classes  respectively.  Like  the  other 
sounds  of  guttural  derivation,  it  sometimes  exhibits  ^'reversion'' 
to  its  original. 

67.  The  :  i^,  or  visor ff a  (visarjamya^  as  it  is  uniformly 
called  by  the  Prati^akhyas  and  by  Panini^  probably  as  'be- 
longing to  the  end'  of  a  word;,  appears  to  be  merely  a  surd 
breathing,  a  final  A-sound  (in  the  European  sense  of  h), 
uttered  in  the  articulating  position  of  the  preceding  Towel. 

One  Prad^hya  (TPr.  ii.  48)  givea  joat  thii  last  description  of  it.  It 
it  by  various  authorities  classed  with  &,  or  with  k  and  a:  all  of  them  are 
•like  toonds  Id  whose  ntteranoe  the  moath-organs  have  no  definite  shaping 
action. 

68.  The  visarga  is  not  original,  but  always  only  a  substi- 
tute for  final  s  or  r,  neither  of  which  is  allowed  to  maintain 
itself  unchanged.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent  member  of  the 
alphabetic  system;  the  other  euphonic  changes  of  final  a  and  r 
have  not  passed  through  visarga  as  an  intermediate  stage.  And 
the  Hindu  authorities  are  considerably  discordant  with  one  an- 
other as  to  how  far  i^  is  a  necessary  substitute,  and  how  far  a 
permitted  one,  alternative  with  a  sibilant,  before  a  following 
initial  surd. 

60.  Before  a  surd  guttural  or  labial,  respectively,  some  of 
the  native  authorities  permit,  while  others  require,  conversion  of 
final  «  or  r  into  the  so-called  jihioamutiya  and  ttpcMmamya  spi- 
rants. It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  these  two 
sounds  are  not  pure  gprammatical  abstractions,  devised  (like  the 
long  ^-vowel :  28)  in  order  to  round  out  the  alphabet  to  greater 
symmetry.  At  any  rate,  neither  printed  texts  nor  manuscripts 
(except  in  the  rarest  and  most  sporadic  cases)  make  any  account 
of  them.    Whatever  individual  character  they  may  have  must  be. 
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it  would  seem,  in  the  direction  of  the  (German)  ch  and /-sounds. 
When  written  at  all,  they  are  wont  to  be  transliterated  by  % 
and  q>. 

70.    The  -  anmvaray  h  or  m,  is  a  nasal  sound  lacking 

that   closure   of  the   organs    which  is  required  to  make   a 

nasal  mute  (86);   in  its  utterance  there  is  nasal  resonance 

along  with  some  degree  of  openness  of  the  mouth. 

71.  There  is  discordance  of  opinion  both  among  the  Hindu  phonetists 
and  their  modem  European  snccessors  respecting  the  real  character  of  this 
element :  hence  a  little  detail  is  necessary  here  with  regard  to  its  occurrence 
and  their  tIows  of  it. 

Certain  nasals  in  Sanskrit  are  of  servile  character,  always  to  be  assi- 
milated to  a  following  consonant,  of  whatever  character  that  may  be.  Such 
are  final  m  in  sentence-combination  (218),  the  penultimate  nasal  of  a  root, 
and  a  nasal  of  increment  (255)  in  general.  If  one  of  these  nasals  stands 
before  a  contact-letter  or  mute,  it  becomes  a  nasal  mute  corresponding  to  the 
latter  —  that  is,  a  nasal  utterance  in  the  same  position  of  the  mouth-organs 
which  gives  the  succeeding  mute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  con- 
sonant does  net  involve  a  contact  (being  a  semivowel  or  spirant),  the  nasal 
element  is  also  without  contact :  it  is  a  nasal  utterance  with  unclosed  mouth- 
organs.  The  question  is,  now,  whether  this  nasal  utterance  becomes  merely 
a  nasal  infection  of  the  preceding  vowel,  turning  it  into  a  nasal  vo^el  (as 
in  French  on,  en,  tm,  etc.,  by  reason  of  a  similar  loss  of  a  nasal  mute);  or 
whether  it  is  an  element  of  more  individual  character,  having  place  between 
the  vowel  and  the  consonant;  or,  once  more,  whether  it  is  sometimes  the  one 
thing  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  opinions  of  the  Priti^hyas  and  Panini 
are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  Atharva-Pratigakhya  holds  that  the  result  is  everywhere  a  nasalized 
vowel,  except  when  n  or  m  is  assimilated  to  a  following  { ;  in  that  case,  the 
n  or  m  becomes  a  nasal  I:  that  is,  the  nasal  utterance  is  made  in  the 
^-position,  and  has  a  perceptible  ^-character. 

The  other  Prati^akhyas  teach  a  similar  conversion  into  a  nasal  counter- 
part to  the  semivowel,  or  nasal  semivowel,  before  y  and  I  and  t7  (not  before 
f  also),  in  most  of  the  other  cases  where  the  Atharva-Prati^akhya  acknow- 
ledges a  nasal  vowel  —  namely,  before  r  and  the  spirants  —  the  others 
teach  the  intervention  after  the  vowel  of  a  distinct  nasal  element,  called  the 
Qxmtvata^  *after-tone\ 

Of  the  nature  of  this  nasal  afterpiece  to  the  vowel  no  intelligibly  clear 
account  is  given.  It  is  said  (RPr.)  to  be  either  vowel  or  consonant;  it  is 
declared  (KPr.,  VPr.)  to  be  mado  with  the  nose  alone,  or  (TPr.)  to  be  nasal 
like  the  nasal  mutes;  it  is  held  by  some  (RPr.)  to  be  the  sonant  tone  of 
the  nasal  mutes;  in  its  formation,  as  in  that  of  vowel  and  spirant,  there  is 
(RPr.)  no  contact.    As  to  its  quantity,  see  farther  on. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  and  classes  of  cases  where  these  other 
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■QthoiitiM  tlio  ■cknowlttdga  *  naul  Towd.  80,  M|wcitU7,  «b«r«nr  >  OimI 
■  it  ttMted  ,906  u  U  it  were  w  Ita  biiloricellT  oldoi  tbnn);  ud  lUo  fo 
>  louil  Qumber  of  (pedfled  TOidt.  They  »1m  nenflon  the  doctrine  U  dm*! 
TDvel  Initeid  of  anturara  >i  held  bf  sonie  >iid  TPi.  Is  uncerUin  uid  Incoo- 
■litenl  In  Itt  choice  between  the  one  uid  the  other;. 

In  Pinlnl.  flnally,  the  pranlUni  doctiloe  ll  that  of  OHurora  erery' 
where;  and  It  li  eTgn  tllowed  in  nuny  <ues  vheie  the  Pnti{£khyH  pn- 
•cribe  onlf  ■  nutl  ibdI«.  Bat  ■  nual  temliowel  li  alio  lUowed  liutetd  be- 
tDra  >  lemliowel,  4ad  ■  naul  vowel  U  dlowed  In  the  c*m*  imentloiMd  ebore) 
wheia  MUM  of  the  Prititikhyu  require  it  by  exception. 

It  ll  evidently  >  fair  qneetion  abether  thli  dUcorduice  and  nncArttinty 
of  the  Hlndn  phonetbti  U  owing  to  ■  reel  difference  of  niteivnee  tn  differ- 
ent cltMea  of  euei  end  In  different  lonlitlea.  or  whether  to  a  dlfftoent  icho- 
laMie  uulyiU  oT  wbet  It  leelly  eierywhere  tte  Mine  nttafsncf .  If  sm- 
*r«ra  la  a  naial  eleaient  fbUowlnf  the  vowel,  it  cannot  well  bn  any  thing 
hut  either  a  proloogatlan  of  the  nme  vowel-ioand  with  nualltjr  added,  or  a 
naialUttd  bit  of  nentisl-TOwel  »0DBd  in  the  latter  caic.  however,  Ae  altering 
Influence  of  an  i  or  «-vowel  on  a  following  *  ooght  to  be  prevented,  which 
ii  not  the  cue :  lee  18S  . 

7S.  The  mssimilated  nnsAl  element,  wliether  viewed  ns 
nasalixed  vowel.  nn»l  semivowel,  or  independent  amiwara,  hu 
the  v«lue  of  something  ndded.  in  nuking  n  henvy  syllable,  or 
lei^th  bv  [tosition    79. 

ne  Pntitakhya*  VPr..  RPr.  five  dMerminatioBi  of  the  qnandt)  of 
tte  oMuroni  combiniry  with  a  short  and  wrth  a  long  vvwel  lespedivelr  to 
make  a  lonf  tvllaUe. 

79.  Two  different  ugns.  -  nnd  -.  u«  fonnd  in  tKe  MSS.. 
indicannjit  the  nasAl  »ound  h^ie  nv*;ed  of.  Usoallv  they  nie 
vritirn  Above  the  syllable,  nnd  there  they  seem  moat  nntunlly 
to  imply  a  nual  nffretion  of  the  vowel  of  the  tylUble.  «  nnnl 
■MMiinta  vowel.  Hence  some  texts  S*ma  and  Yajiur  Vedns. 
when  they  mean  a  real  amnrara.  brii^r  one  of  the  sigtu  down 
into  the  oidinarr  coitsoaanc-pbce :  bnt  the  osa^  is  not  general. 
dk*  between  Utir  two  sigiks.  so^e  MSS.  employ,  or  tend  to  employ. 
the  -  where  a  naealiied  ejinaiwh  i»wel  i>  to  be  lecogniied. 
aad  elsewhei*  the  -:  and  iiu»  diatinction  is  conawtentlv  obsnred 
in  many  £nrapc«A  priaced  t«xt*:  and  the  former  ia  called  the 
mamititm  aiga:  b«t  it  ia  vh;  doitblfttl  wheihA  the  two  are  not 
originallf  and  pmparij  a^vaku. 

b  ia  a  xmrj  aamnMB  omhb  W  iIw  ttaaaKtipts  to  write 
lh<-  awM^a*^  »iya  fw  an)  aiMl  Mlawia(c  th*  t»w«l  «C  a  ayUable. 
MthM  baiai*  aaalfcir  otmmmM  w  a*  daal    sm  W(>m«  a  nwd , 


^>*a  pciaMid  t>s.t»  f  tdlow 
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whenever  it  is  to  be  pronounced  —  excepting   where  it  is   an 
assimilated  m   (218). 

It  is  convenient  also  in  transliteration  to  distinguish  the 
assimilated  m  by  a  special  sign,  ihy  from  the  anusvara  of  more 
independent  origin,  d;  and  this  method  will  be  followed  in  the 
present  work. 

74.  This  is  the  whole  system  of  sounds  recognised  by  the 
written  character;  for  certain  transitional  sounds,  more  or  less 
widely  recognised  in  the  theories  of  the  Hindu  phonetists,  see 
below,  2d0. 

75.  The  whole  spoken  alphabet,  then,  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  manner,  so  as  to  show,  so  far  as  is  possible 
in  a  single  scheme,  the  relations  and  important  classifications 
of  its  various  members : 


Son.  * 


n 


Surd 


Son. 


Surd 


n 


gh 


•l» 


«, 

a 

a. 

i9.;i  t-i» 

o 

», » 

r,f 

/ 

K'fb  \'\% 

•74  .•! 

.01 

r 

/ 

»•« 

•M 

fi 

n 

n 

•» 

l-flS 

4tl 

9 

•tt 

k  c 

14»  I'M 

GruU.    Pal. 


9 

Jh 

J 

ch 

•IT 


s 

4h 

d 

•n 

ih 

•M 

t 

•M 

Ling. 


•  Vowels 


s 

I'M 

dh 

d 

th 

t 

Dent. 


0  Semivowels 

M 

m       Nasals 
Anusvara 
Aspiration 
Visarga 
Sibilants 

bh  asp. 

X'tl 

h    unasp. 
ph  asp. 


•M 


p    unasp. 

S-46 

Lab. 


Mutes 
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The  figures  set  under  the  characters  give  the  average 
percentage  of  frequency  of  each  sounds  found  by  counting  the 
number  of  times  which  it  occurred  in  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
sounds  of  continuous  text^  in  10  different  passages,  of  1,000 
sounds  each,  selected  from  different  epochs  of  ^e  literature: 
namely,  two  from  the  Rig-Veda,  one  from  the  Atharva-Veda, 
two  from  different  Brahmanas,  and  one  each  from  Manu,  Bha- 
gavad-Gita,   ^akuntala,  Hitopade9a,  and  Vasavadatta  *. 

III.  Quantity  of  sounds  and  syllables. 

76.  The  Hindu  grammarians  take  the  pains  to  define 
the    quantity   of  a   consonant    (without   distinction    among 

consonants  of  different  classes)  as  half  that  of  a  short  vowel. 

77.  They  also  define  the  quantity  of  a  long  [dirgha] 
vowel  or  diphthong  as  twice  that  of  a  short  vowel  —  making 
no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  ffUf^a  and  the 
tJf c&tti-diphthongs . 

78.  Besides    these    two   vowel-quantities,    the  Hindus 

acknowledge    a  third,     called    pluta    i  literally    *  swimming'), 

or  protracted,    and  having  three  moras,    or   three  times  the 

quantity  of  a  short  vowel.     A  protracted  vowel  is  marked 

by  a  following  figure  3:  thus,  JBTT^  a 3. 

The  protracted  vowels  are  practically  of  rare  occurrence  (in 
RV.,  three  cases;  in  AV.,  fifteen;  in  ^e  Brahman  a  literature, 
rather  more  frequent).  They  are  used  in  cases  of  questioning, 
especially  of  a  balancing  between  two  alternatives,  and  also  of 
calling  to  a  distance  or  urgently.  The  protraction  is  of  the  last 
syllable  in  a  word,  or  in  a  whole  phrase ;  and  the  protracted 
syllable  has  usually  the  acute  tone,  in  addition  to  any  other 
accent  the  word  may  have ;  sometimes  it  takes  also  anusvara,  or 
is  made  nasal. 


Examples  are:  adhdh  svid  dsl3d  updri  »vid  anSt  (KV.),  'was  it,  forsooth, 
below?  was  it,  forsooth,  above?'  iddm  bhQydS  iddSm  iti  (AV.),  ^saying,  is  this 
more,  or  is  that?'  dgndSi  pdtnivddh  admam  piba  (TS.),  *oh  Agni!  thou  with 
thy  spouse  I  drink  the  soma. 

A  diphthong  is  protracted  by  prolongation  of  its  first  or  a-element: 
thus,  e  to  a3i,  o  to  a3u. 


•  See  J.  A.  0.  S.,  vol.  X. 
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The  sign  of  protraction  is  also  sometimes  written  as  the  result  ot  ac- 
centual combination,  when  so-called  kampa  occurs:  see  below,  80b. 

79.  For  metrical  purposes,  syllables  (not  vowels)  are 
distmguished  by  the  grammarians  as  ^heavy'  (guru)  or  4ight' 
(l€tghu),  A  syllable  is  heavy  if  its  vowel  is  long,  or  short 
and  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant  ("long  by  po- 
sition"). Antismra  and  visarga  count  as  full  consonants  in 
making  a  heavy  syllable.  The  last  syllable  of  a  pada  (pri- 
mary division  of  a  verse)  is  reckoned  as  either  heavy  or 
light. 

The  distinction  in  terms  between  the  difference  of  long  and  short  in 
▼owel-iound  and  that  of  heavy  and  light  in  syllable-oonstruction  is  Tain  able, 
and  should  be  retained. 

IV.  Accent. 

80.  The  phenomena  of  accent  are,  by  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians of  all  ages  alike,  described  and  treated  as  depend- 
ing on  a  variation  of  tone  or  pitch;  of  any  difference  of 
stress  involved^  they  make  no  account. 

81.  The  primary  tones  (svara)  or  accent-pitches  are 
two :  a  higher  [udaita^  'raised*},  or  acute ;  and  a  lower 
{anudattaj  'not  raised'),  or  grave.  A  third  [called  svarita  : 
a  term  of  doubtful  meaning),  is  always  of  secondary  origin^ 
being  (when  not  enclitic :  see  below,  85)  the  result  of  actual 
combination  of  an  acute  vowel  and  a  following  grave  vowel 
into  one  syllable.  It  is  also  uniformly  defined  as  compound 
in  pitch,  a  union  of  higher  and  lower  tone  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  syllable.  It  is  thus  identical  in  physical 
character  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  circumflex,  and  fully 
entitled  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

82.  Strictly,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  distinction  of  tone 
in  the  Sanskrit  accentual  system :  the  accented  syllable  is  raised 
in  tone  above  the  unaccented;  while  then  further,  in  certain 
cases  of  the  fusion  of  an  accented   and   an    unaccented   element 
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one  sjDakle.   tkst  sjlUile  ictuns  the  eoBpouiidfid  tone  of 


88.  Hie  mmritm  or  ammflex  is  onlj  raielT  found  on  a 
pure  long  rowel  or  diphthong,  but  almost  alwmjv  on  a  syUahle 
in  whidi  a  Towel.  ihoit  or  long,  is  preceded  b j  a  jr  or  r  re- 
presenting an  originallj  aente  i  or  »-Towel. 

In  transliteration,  in  this  work,  the  mdmiia  or  acute  will  be 
marked  with  the  ordinary  sign  of  acute,  and  the  ttariim  or  cir- 
enmfiex  as  being  a  downward  slide  of  the  Toiee  forward  widi 
what  is  nsnall J  called  the  grare  accent :  thns,  4^  acnte ,  ya  or 
ta,  drcamfiex. 

84.  Tbe  PritifikhrM  diftiiigaisk  and  name  aap^nttij  the  eficomflexed 
lofiM  azinng  bf  diflereat  frorttrnt  at  eoaUnatkia:  tha«,  the  eociimliex  Is 
called 

a.  Ktaifra  ('f  ukk';,  when  aa  acute  i  m  n-^wel  ^ihort  or  \an^  is  con- 
rerted  into  y  or  v  before  a  diiiiiiiflar  Towel  of  grave  tone:  U»s,  uyi^pto 
from  vf-ofia,  apttbrniur  from  oftA  awiUir. 

b.  Jafya  ('natiTe';  or  wUif/a  i'ovb'  ,  wkea  ^e  same  combinatioB  Ues 
fnitber  back,  ia  tbe  make-ap  of  a  flem  or  forai,  and  to  is  coostaDt,  or 
belongs  to  a  vord  in  all  circnaistaBces  of  its  occurrence :  thos.  kch  ^fhim  kOa), 

foMoi  :t<Bi6-a). 

The  words  of  both  these  classes  are  in  the  Teda,  in  the  great  m^oiitf 
of  eases,  to  be  read  with  restoration  of  the  acnte  Towel  as  a  separate  syllable : 
thus,  cips<2  <m0r,  wdat^  nnftos,  etc  In  some  texts,  part  of  them  aie 
written  eorre^ondingiy :  thns,  w&vair^  Um&ta,  SWAnlya. 

c.  PracUfta,  when  the  acnte  and  grave  Towels  are  of  sack  character  that 
they  are  fused  into  a  long  Towel  or  diphthong  ^188):  thns  dim  'va  (RY. 
and  AV..I,  from  dM  iva;  Adgata  ,TS.},  from  tA-^udgaia;  no)  'vh  'pa^ot 
((B.),  from  ad  tod  opiifat. 

d.  AhkimikiUt,  when  an  initial  grare  a  is  absorbed  by  a  final  acute  / 
or<^  (186):  thus,  U  '6mva%  from  U  abrmoan;  tb  ^braoU^  firom  sd  abravU. 

86.  But  further,  the  Hindu  grammarians  agree  in  de- 
claring the  (naturally  graTe)  syllable  following  an  acute, 
whether  in  the  same  or  in  another  word,  to  be  svarita  or 
circumflex  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  itself  followed  by  an 
acute  or  circumflex;  in  which  case  it  retains  its  grave  tone. 
This  is  called  by  European  scholars  the  enclitic  or  depend- 
ent circumflex. 

Thus,  in  thui  and  tS  ca,  the  syllable  na  and  word  ea  are 
regarded  and  marked  as  circumflex :  but  in  Una  U  and  U  ca 
scar  they  are  grave. 
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This  soems  to  mean  that  the  Toice,  which  is  borne  np  at  tlie  higher 
piteh  to  the  end  of  the  acute  syllable ,  does  not  ordinarily  drop  to  grave  pitch 
by  an  instantaneons  movement,  bnt  descends  by  a  more  or  less  perceptible 
■Ude  in  the  coarse  of  the  following  syllable.  No  Hindu  authority  suggests 
the  theory  of  a  middle  or  intermediate  tone  for  the  enclitic,  any  more  than 
for  the  independent  circumflex.  For  tlie  most  part,  the  two  are  *  identifled 
with  one  another,  in  treatment  and  designation.  The  enclitic  cireumflex  ia 
likewise  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-varieties,  with  different  names:  they 
ere  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  worth  reporting. 

86.  The  essential  difference  of  the  two  kinds  of  circum- 
flex is  showi}  clearly  enough  by  these  facts :  a.  the  independent 
circumflex  takes  the  place  of  the  acute  as  the  proper  accent  of 
a  word,  while  the  encli£ic  is  the  mere  shadow  following  an  acute^ 
and  following  it  in  another  word  precisely  as  in  the  same  word ; 
b.  the  independent  circumflex  maintains  its  character  in  all 
situations,  while  the  enclitic  before  a  following  circumflex  or 
acute  loses  its  circumflex  character,  and  becomes  grave ;  more- 
over, o.  in  many  of  the  systems  of  marking  accent  (below,  88j, 
the  two  are  quite  differently  indicated. 

87.  The  accentuation  is  marked  in  manuscripts  only  of  the 
older  literature :  namely,  in  the  different  Vedic  texts,  in  two  of 
the  Brahmanas  (Taittiriya  and  Qatapatha],  and  in  the  Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  writing  accent, 
more  or  less  different  from  one  another ;  the  one  found  in  MSS.  of 
the  Rig- Veda,  which  is  most  widely  known,  and  of  which  most  of 
the  others  are  only  slight  modifications,  is  as  follows :  the  acute 
syllable  is  left  unmarked;  the  circumflex,  whether  independent 
or  enclitic,  has  a  brief  j^rpendicular  stroke  above ;  and  the  grave 
next  preceding  an  acute  or  (independent)  circumflex  has  a  brief 
horizontal  stroke  below.     Thus, 

The  introductory  grave  stroke  below,  however,  cannot  be  given  if  an  acute 
syllable  is  initial,  whence  an  unmarked  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
is  to  be  understood  as  acute ;  and  hence  also,  if  several  grave  syllables  precede 
an  aente  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  they  must  all  alike  have  the  grave 
sign.     Thus, 

^:  fndrahi  ^U;  ohf|^f^    karitydti ;    df^^lHI  tuvijati. 

AD  the  grave  syllables,  however,  which  follow  a  marked  circumflex  are  left 
unmarked,  until  the  occurrence  of  another  accented  syllable  causes  the  one 
which  precedes  it  to  take  the  preparatory  stroke  below.     Thus, 

«<^5tilcf^^e^of)  sudrflkasamdrk ; 
bnt  Q^^^fieF^f^nFTFR  9tidj;flka8amdfg  gdvOm, 
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The  other  methods  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  set  forth. 
They  may  be  found  illustrated  in  the  different  texts,  and  explained  by  the 
editors  of  them.  In  part,  their  peculiarities  consist  in  other  forms  or  places 
given  to  the  grave  and  circumflex  signs.  In  some  methods,  the  acute  is  itself 
marked,  by  a  slight  stroke  above.  In  several,  the  independent  circomflex  is 
distinguished  from  the  enclitic.  The  most  pecoliar  systems  are  the  scanty 
and  imperfect  one  of  the  ^^^P&tha-Brahmana,  with  a  single  sign,  written 
below ;  and  the  highly  intricate  one  of  the  Sama-Veda,  with  a  dozen  different 
signs,  written  above. 

80.  In  this  work,  as  everj'thing  given  in  the  devanagctri  char- 
acters is  also  given  in  transliteration,  it  will  im  general  be 
imnecessar}'  to  mark  the  accent  except  in  the  transliterated  form ; 
where,  however,  the  case  is  otherwise,  there  will  be  adopted  the 
method*  of  marking  only  the  accented  syllables,  the  acute 
and  the  independent  circumflex :  the  latter  by  the  usual  svarita- 
sign,  the  former  by  a  small  u  (for  udatta)  above  the  syllable  : 
thus, 

^^   tWra,    ^   dgne,    ^^    svdr,    IhIh  nadyds. 

These  being  given,  everything  else  which  the  Hindu  theory  recognises 
as  dependent  on  and  accompanying  them  can  readily  be  understood  as  im- 
plied. 

90.  The  theory  of  the  Sanskrit  accent,  as  here  given  (a  consistent  and 
intelligible  body  of  phenomena;,  has  been  overlaid  by  the  Hindu  theorists, 
especially  of  the  Prati^hyas,  with  a  number  of  added  features,  of  a  much 
more  questionable  character.     Thus  : 

a.  The  unmarked  grave  syllables,  following  a  circumflex  (either  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  or  till  the  near  approach  of  another  acute),  are  declared 
to  have  the  same  high  tone  with  the  (also  unmarked)  acute.  They  are  called 
praeaya  ot  pracUa  ('accumulated':  because  liable  to  occur  in  an  indefinite 
series  of  successive  syllables). 

b.  The  circumflex,  whether  independent  or  enclitic,  is  declared  to  begin 
on  a  higher  pitch  than  acute,  and  to  descend  to  acute  pitch  in  ordinary  cases : 
the  concluding  instant  of  it  being  brought  down  to  grave  pitch,  however,  in 
the  case  of  an  independent  circumflex  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
another  ascent  of  the  voice  to  higher  pitch  (in  acute  or  independent  cir- 
cumflex^ 

This  last  case,  of  an  independent  circumflex  followed  by  acute  or  cir- 
cumflex, receives  peculiar  written  treatment.  In  the  Rig- Veda  method,  a 
flgnre  1  or  3  is  set  after  the  circumflexed  vowel,  according  as  it  is  short  or 
long,  and  the  signs  of  accent  are  thus  applied: 


*  Introduced  by  B5htlingk,  and  need  in  the  Petersbnrg  lexicon  and  elsewhere. 
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ib|Lfc|^fT:  op9v  iilfUdk  from  apaCi  aniSh; 

\^m :  rayh3  ^vArUh  from  ray6  avdnSi, 
The  other  methods,  more  or  less  ikin  with  this,  need  not  be  given. 

In  the  iohoUstic  utterance  of  snch  a  syllable  is  made  a  peculiar  quaver 
or  roulade  of  the  voice,  which  is  called  kampa  or  vikampana. 

c.  Panini  gives  the  ambiguous  nama  of  cfcafftiti  (^monotone*)  to  the  pra- 
eiia  syllables,  and  saya  nothing  of  the  uplifting  of  the  circumflex  to  a  higher 
plane :  he  teaches,  however,  a  depression  below  the  grave  pitch  for  the  mark- 
ed grave  syllable  before  acute  or  circumflex,  calling  it  «amuilafa  (otherwise 
anudattaiard^, 

91.  The  system  of  accentuation  as  marked  in  the  Yedic  texts  has  assum- 
ed in  the  traditional  recitation  of  the  Brahmanic  schools  a  peculiar  -and 
artificial  form,  in  which  the  designated  syllables,  grave  and  circumflex 
(equally  the  enclitic  and  the  independent  circumflex),  have  acquired  a  con- 
spicuous value,  while  the  undesignated,  the  acute,  has  sunk  into  insigni- 
flcance*. 

02.  The  Sanskrit  accent  taught  in  the  native  grammars  and 
represented  by  the  accentuated  texts  is  essentially  a  system  of 
word-accent  only.  No  general  attempt  is  made  (any  more  than 
in  the  Greek  system)  to  define  or  mark  a  sentence-accent,  the 
effect  of  the  emphasis  and  modulation  of  the  sentence  in  mo- 
difying the  independent  accent  of  individual  words.  The  only 
approach  to  it  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  vocatives  and  personal 
verb-forms. 

A  vocative  is  usually  without  accent  except  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence :  for  further  details,  see  the  chapter  on  Declension. 

A  personal  verb-form  is  usually  accentLess  in  an  independ- 
ent clause,  except  when  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  : 
for  further  details,   see  the  chapter  on  Conjugation. 

98.  Certain  other  words  also  are,  usually  or  always,  without 
accent. 

a.  The  particles  ea,  va,  u,  tnuif  iva,  eld,  avid,  ha,  are  always  without 
aoeent. 

b.  He  same  is  true  of  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  stems :  ma,  me, 
fiav,  futf,  fva,  fe,  vam,  va»,  ena-,  tva-, 

c.  The  cases  of  the  pronominal  stem  a  are  sometimes  accented  and  some- 
times aocentless. 

An  aocentless  word  is  not  allowed  to  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence :  also  not  of  a  ^ada  or  primary  division  of 
a  verse  ;  a  pada  is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  accentuation,  treat- 
ed like  an  independent  sentence. 


Hsag,  Wediseher  Accent,  in  Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Akad.,  vol.  UII,  1874. 
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04.  Some  words  have  more  than  a  single  accented  syllable. 
Such  are : 

a.  Dual  collective  compounds :  as  {ndravdrunau. 

b.  A  few  other  compounds,  in  which  each  member  irregularly  retains 
its  own  accent:  as  tdnundpat^  vdnatpdti^  brhoipdii.  In  a  rare  case  or  two, 
also  their  further  compounds,  as  bfha$p6tipranutta. 

C.  Infinitive  datives  in  tavaf:  as  itavaf. 

d.  A  word  naturally  barytone,  but  having  its  final  syllable  protracted: 
see  above,  78. 

e.  The  particle  vir^  (in  the  Brahmanas). 

95.  On  the  place  of  the  accented  syllable  in  a  Sans- 
krit word  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  depending  upon 
either  the  number  or  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  or 
following  syllables.  The  accent  rests  where  the  rules  of 
inflection  or  derivation  or  composition  place  it,  without 
regard  to  any  thing  else. 

Thus,  indre,  dgnau^  indrena,  ngnihd,  agntnflm,  boMieyuia, 
dnapacyutOj  parjdnyajinvita,  abhimatisahd,  dnahhimlatavarna,  ahkigat' 
ticntana,  hiranyava^tmattama . 

06.  Since  the  accent  is  marked  only  in  the  older  litera- 
ture, and  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  with  the 
deduced  rules  of  accentuation,  are  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  settle  all  cases,  the  place  of  the  stress  of  voice  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vocabulary  is  undetermined.  Hence 
it  is  a  general  habit  with  European  scholars  to  pronounce 
Sanskrit  words  according  to  the  rules   of  the  Latin  accent. 

97.  In  this  work,  the  accent  of  each  word  and  form  will 
in  general  be  marked,  so  far  as  there  is  authority  determining  its 
place  and  character.  Where  specific  words  and  forms  are  quoted, 
they  will  only  be  so  far  accentuated  as  they  are  foimd  with 
accent  in  accentuated  texts. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


RULES  OF  EUPHONIC  COMBINATION. 

Introductory. 

98.  The  individual  elements  composing  a  language  as 
actually  used  are  its  words.  These  are  in  part  uninfected 
vocables  (indeclinables,  particles);  in  the  main,  they  are  in- 
flected forms. 

99.  The  inflected  forms  are  analy sable  into  inflective  en- 
dings, of  declension  or  of  conjugation,  and  inflected  stems  to 
which  those  endings  are  added. 

100.  The  inflected  stems,  again,  are  for  the  most  part  — 
as  are  also  in  part  the  uninflected  words  —  analysable  into 
derivative  endings  or  suffixes,  and  roots,  to  which,  either  directly 
or  through  more  primary  stems,  those  endings  are  added. 

But,  not  a  few  stems  and  particles  are  irreducible  to  roots;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  roots  are  often  nsed  directly  as  inflected  stems,  in  declension  as 
well  aa  in  conjugation. 

101.  The  roots  are,  in  the  condition  of  the  language  as 
it  lies  before  us,  the  ultimate  attainable  elements ;  to  a  great 
extent  not  actually  ultimate,  but,  where  otherwise,  the  result  of 
processes  of  development  too  irregular  and  obscure  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  treatment  in  a  grammar. 

102.  The  formative  processes  by  which  both  inflectional 
forms  and  derivative  stems  are  made,  by  the  addition  of  endings 
to  bases  and  to  roots,  are  more  regular  and  transparent  in  San- 
skrit than  in  any  other  Indo-European  language,  and  the  gram- 
matical analysis  of  words  into  their  component  elements  is 
correspondingly  complete.  Hence  it  became  the  method  of  the 
native  grammarians,  and  has  continued  to  be  that  of  their  Euro- 
pean successors,  to  teach  the  language  by  presenting  the  endings 
and  stems  and  roots  in  their  analysed  forms,  and  laying  down 
the  ways  in  which  these  are  to  be  combined  together  to  make 
words.  And  hence  a  statement  of  the  euphonic  rules  which 
govern  the  combination  of  elements  occupies  in  Sanskrit  grammar 
a  more  prominent  and  important  place  than  in  other  grammars. 

103.  Moreover,  the  formation  of  compound  words,  by  the 
putting  together  of  two  or  more  stems,  is  a  process  of  very 
exceptional  frequency  in  Sanskrit ;  and  this  kind  of  combination 
also  has  its  own  euphonic  roles.     And  once  more,   in  the  form 

Whitney,  OramTnar.  3 
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in  which  the  language  is  handed  down  to  us  by  the  litera- 
ture, the  words  composing  a  sentence  or  paragraph  are  adapted 
to  and  combined  with  each  other  by  nearly  the  same  rules  which 
govern  the  making  of  compounds,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  apart  and  understand  the  simplest  sentence  in  Sanskrit 
without  understanding  those  rules.  Hence  also  a  greatly  added 
degree  of  practical  importance  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
euphonic  combination. 

Tbls  euphonic  interdependence  of  the  words  of  a  sentence,  which  ii 
unknown  to  any  other  language  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  is  shown 
to  be  at  least  in  considerable  measure  artificial,  implying  an  erection  into 
necessary  and  invariable  rules  of  what  in  the  living  language  were  only 
optional  practices,  by  the  evidence  of  the  older  dialect  of  the  Yedas  and  the 
younger  Prakritic  dialects,  in  loth  of  which  these  rules  (especially  as  regards 
hiatus:  113)  are  very  often  violated. 

104.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the 
euphonic  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  combination  of 
the  elements  of  words  (and  the  elements  of  the  sentence);  and 
then  afterward  to  take  up  the  subject  of  inflection,  under  the 
two  heads  of  declension  and  conjugation ;  to  which  will  succeed 
some  account  of  the  classes  of  uninflected  words. 

106.  The  formation  of  conjugational  stems  (tense  and 
mode-stems,  etc.)  will  be  taught,  as  is  usual,  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  conjugational  inflection ;  that  of  uninflected 
words,  in  connection  with  the  various  classes  of  those  words. 
But  the  general  subject  of  derivation,  or  the  formation  of  de- 
clinable stems,  will  be  taken  up  by  itself  later  for  a  brief  pre- 
sentation ;  and  it  will  be  followed  by  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  compound  stems. 

Although,  namely,  the  general  plan  of  this  series  of  grammars  excludes 
the  subject  of  derivation,  yet,  because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  the  principal  processes  of  derivation  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  import- 
ance to  the  student  of  accustoming  himself  from  the  beginning  to  trace  those 
processes,  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  derived  forms,  back  to  the  root, 
an  exception   ^ill  be   made   in  regard  to  the   subject  in  the  present  work. 

106.  We  assume,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
chapter,  the  existence  of  the  material  of  the  language  in  a 
grammatically  analysed  condition,  in  the  form  of  roots,  stems, 
and  endings. 

107.  What  is  to  be  taken  as  the  proper  foim  of  a  root  or 
stem  is  not  in  all  cases  clear.  Very  many  of  both  classes  show 
in  a  part  of  their  derivatives  a  stronger  and  in  a  part  a  weaker 
form     260.      This   i>.    in  most   cases,    the  only  difficulty  affecting 
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steins —  whether,  for  example,  we  shall  speak  of  derivatives  in 
meU  or  in  m€mt,  of  comparatives  in  yas  or  in  yafu,  of  a  perfect 
participle  in  vat  or  in  vaha  or  in  tis.  The  Hindu  grammarians 
usually  give  the  weaker  form  as  the  normal  one,  and  derive  the 
other  from  it  hy  a  strengthening  change  ;  some  European  author- 
ities adopt  the  one  form  and  some  the  other :  the  question  is  an 
unessential  one,  giving  rise  to  no  practical  difficulty. 

108.  As  regards  the  roots,  the  difficulty  is  greater,  partly 
because  complicated  with  other  questions,  arising  from  practices 
of  the  Hindu  grammarians,  which  have  been  more  or  less  widely 
followed  by  their  European  successors.     Thus: 

a.  More  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  roots  given  by  the  Hinda 
mntboritiet  (which  are  over  2000)  have  never  been  found  actually  used  in 
the  literature;  and  although  some  of  these  may  yet  come  to  light,  or  may 
have  existed  without  finding  their  way  into  any  of  the  preserved  literary 
documents,  it  is  certain  that  most  are  fictitious,  made  in  part  for  the  ex- 
planation of  words  claimed  to  be  their  derivatives,  and  in  part  for  other  and 
perhaps  unexplainable  reasons.  Of  the  roots  unautbenticated  by  traceable 
use  no  account  will  be  made  in  this  grammar  —  or,  if  at  all  considered, 
they  will  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  authenticated. 

b.  Those  roots  of  which  the  initial  n  and  s  are  regularly  converted  to 
n  and  a  after  certain  prefixes  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  given  as  be- 
ginning with  n  and  a:  no  European  authority  follows  this  example. 

c.  A  number  of  roots  ending  in  a  which  Is  irregularly  treated  in  the 
inflection  of  the  present-system  are  written  in  the  Hindu  lists  with  diph- 
thongs —  e  or  oi  or  0 ;  and  so,  after  this  example,  by  many  Western  scholars. 
Here  they  will  be  regarded  as  o-roots:  compare  below,  251.  The  o  of  such 
roots,  especially,  is  purely  arbitrary ;  no  forms  made  from  the  root  justify  it. 

d.  The  roots  showing  interchangeably  r,  ar^  and  ir  and  ir  or  ur  and  lir 
forms  are  written  by  the  Hindus  with  r,  or  with  f ,  or  with  both.  Here  also 
the  f  is  arbitrary  and  indefensible.  As  between  r  and  atf  even  the  latest 
European  authorities  are  at  variance,  and  it  may  be  left  to  ftirther  research  to 
settle  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  alone  worthy  to  be  accepted.  Here  (mainly 
at  a  matter  of  convenience :    compare  below,  237}  the  r-forms  will  be  used. 

e.  In  the  other  cases  of  roots  showing  a  stronger  and  a  weaker  form, 
choice  is  in  great  measure  a  matter  of  minor  consequence  —  unless  further 
research  and  the  settlement  of  pending  phonetic  questions  shall  show  that 
the  one  or  the  other  is  decidedly  the  truer  and  more  original.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Sanskrit  alone,  the  question  is  often  impossible  to 
determine. 

f.  The  Hindus  classify  as  simple  roots  a  number  of  derived  stems: 
reduplicated  ones,  as  didhi,  jagr,  daridra;  present-stems,  as  urnu;  and 
denominative  stems,  as  avadhvr^  kwnary  sa6fta/,  montr,  aantv,  artA,  and  the 
like.    These  are  in  European  works  generally  reduced  to  their  true  value. 

g.  But   it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  these  cases 

3* 
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and  others  in  which  root-forms  evidently  of  secondary  origin  have  attained  a 
degree  of  independent  valne  in  the  langnage  which  almost  or  quHe  eatltlM 
them  to  rank  as  indlTidnal  roots.  Even  the  weak  and  strong  foims  of  the 
same  root  —  as  vad  and  iHrnd,  cU  and  olHt,  mah  and  manh  —  may  hava 
such  a  difference  of  use  that  they  count  as  two ;  or  a  difTerence  of  infloctfon 
combined  with  a  difference  of  meaning  in  a  root  has  the  same  effect  —  aa 
in  x'T  vrnoti  and  vr  vmlte,  in  ha  Jdhati  and  ha  jikite ;  or  an  evident  present- 
stem  becomes  a  separate  root  —  as  Jinv  and  pmv.  Not  a  few  roots  occur 
in  more  or  less  clearly  related  groups,  the  members  of  which  are  of  various 
degrees  of  independence.  Thus,  a  considerable  class  of  roots  show  an  added  a; 
and  such  as  mna  and  dhma  are  reckoned  only  as  side-forms  of  man  and 
dham;  while  tra^  jora,  pya,  psHy  and  others,  presumably  made  in  the  same 
manner,  figure  as  separate  from  their  probable  originals.  Many  final  con- 
sonants of  roots  have  the  value  of  ^root-determinatives",  or  elements  of 
obscure  or  unknown  origin  added  to  simpler  forms.  A  class  of  derivative 
roots  show  signs  of  reduplication,  as  cakSy  JakSy  dudh;  or  of  a  desidermtive 
development,  as  hhaki  and  hhUcf,  (rriM,  akt,  nak$.  Yet  another  dass  seem 
to  contain  a  preposition  fused  with  a  root,  as  tn/oe,  op,  and  the  later  ujh 
and  tfyas. 

With  most  of  such  cases  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  Sanskrit  grammar,  but 
rather  of  a  general  Indo-European  comparative  grammar,  to  deal  according 
to  their  historical  character.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  as  roots  what 
elements  seem  to  have  on  the  whole  that  value  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  language;  with  due  recognition  of  authorized  differences  of  opinion  on 
many  points,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  further  knowledge  will  set  many 
things  now  doubtful  in  a  clearer  light. 

Principles  of  Euphonic  Combination. 

109.  The  rules  of  combination  are  in  some  respects 
different,  according  as  they  apply 

a.  to  the  internal  make-up  of  a  word,  by  the  addition 
of  derivative   and   inflectional   endings   to  roots  and  stems; 

b.  to  the  more  external  putting  together  of  stems  to 
make  compound  stems,  and  the  yet  looser  and  more  acci- 
dental collocation  of  words  in  the  sentence. 

Hence  they  are  usually  divided  into  rules  of  internal 
combination  (or  sandh%  'putting  together'),  and  rules  of 
external  combination. 

110.  In  both  classes  of  cases,  however,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  combination  are  the  same  —  and  likewise,  to  a  great 
extent,    the    specific  rules.      The  differences    depend    in    part    on 
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the  occurrence  or  non-oocurrence  of  certain  combinations  in  the 
one  olaas  or  the  other ;  in  part,  on  the  difference  of  treatment  of 
the  same  sound  as  final  of  a  root  or  of  an  ending,  the  former 
being  much  more  persistent  than  the  latter;  in  part,  on  the 
oecurrenoe  in  external  combination  of  certain  changes  which 
are  apparently  phonetic  but  really  historical :  and,  most  frequent 
and  conspicuous  of  all,  on  the  fact  that  (157)  vowels  and  se- 
mivowels and  nasals  exercise  a  sonantiaing  influence  in  external 
combination,  but  not  in  internal.  Hence,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition  as  well  as  the  separation  of  what  really  belongs  to- 
gether, the  rules  for  both  kinds  of  combination  will  be  given  below 
in  connection  with  one  another. 

111.  Moreover,  before  case-endings  beginning  with  hh  and 
«  (namely,  hkU,  hhyw,  hhyam,  ««),  the  treatment  of  the  finals 
of  stems  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  combinations  of  words 
{pada)  with  one  another  —  whence  those  endings  are  sometimes 
called  jMMia-endings,  and  the  cases  they  form  are  known  as  pada- 
oasee.  And  with  some  of  the  suffixes  of  derivation  the  same  is 
the  case. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the 
ofdi&ary  statement  of  it.  In  fact,  dh  is  the  only  sonant  mute  initial  of  an 
ending  ocearring  in  coiijiigation,  aa  6ib  in  declension;  and  the  difference  of 
their  treatment  is  in  part  owing  to  the  one  coming  into  oollision  usnally 
with  the  Anal  of  a  root  and  the  other  of  an  ending,  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  dA,  as  a  dental,  is  more  assimilable  to  palatals  and  Unguals  than  hh. 
A  more  marked  and  problematic  distinction  is  made  between  m  and  the 
verbal  endings  tC,  «va,  etc.,  especially  after  palatal  sounds  and  i. 

112.  The  leading  rules  of  internal  combination  are  those  which  are  of 
highest  and  most  immediate  importance  to  a  beginner  in  the  language,  since 
bis  first  task  is  to  master  the  principal  paradigms  of  inflection;  the  rules  of 
external  combination  may  better  be  left  untouched  until  he  comes  to  dealing 
with  words  in  sentences,  or  to  translating.  Then,  howeyer,  they  are  indis- 
pensable, since  the  proper  form  of  the  words  that  compose  the  sentence  is 
not  to  be  determined  without  them. 

The  general  principles  of  combination  underlying  the 
euphonic  rules,  and  determining  their  classification,  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

118.   Hiatus.   A  hiatus  is  avoided. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  words  in  the  language  which 
in  their  accepted  written  form  exhibit  successive  vowels  forming 
different  syllables:  they  are  Hta^,  'sieve'  (perhaps  for  Hfiaau, 
BR.)  9Ji6,  prd&ga^  *  wagon-pole'  [iox  prayuga?)\  and,  in  RV., 
mmd.  For  the  not  infrequent  instances  of  composition  and 
sentence  combination  where  the  recent  loss  of  t  or  y  or  v 
leaves  a  permanent  hiatus,  see  below,  182 ff.,  176  b,  177. 


k  K.  *  . 
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It  hu  been  alieady  noticed  that  la  tbe  Veda,  u  the  metrical  form  at 
the  hjmni  plainly  tbowa,  there  ia  no  iTOldance  of  hlatni,  elthei  u  between 
the  (tem-flnala  and  ending!  of  vord*,  between  the  memben  of  oomponnd*, 
01  between  the  vorda  compoaing  a  Mntenoe.  In  oaiei  innnmetable,  a  y 
and  V  (eipedaUy  after  two  oonionanta,  ot  a  long  vowel  and  eonionuit)  are 
to  be  lead  •«  t  and  u.  But  alto  a  long  vowel  i*  aonetlmee  to  be  leeolTod  fnta 
two  a]pllablea —  ofteneet,  a  Into  a-a;  thii  Tuolation  It  lometlmee  htitorloal, 
but  ordl]lalll]r  pnrelif  metrical.  For  detail*,  tee  beiow.  It  ii  with  regard 
to  the  hiatal  thu  the  role*  of  the  granunaticallr  regulated  daadoal  Sanikiit 
are  most  demonatrably  and  eooipleaontly  different  tmm  the  more  Uiing  naaget 
of  the  lacred  dialect. 

114.  Deaspiration.  An  aspirate  mute  is  liable  to 
lose  its  aspiration,  being  allowed  to  stand  unchanged  only 
before  a  vowel  or  semivowel  or  nasal. 

116.  Assimilation.  The  great  body  of  euphonic 
changes  in  Sanskrit,  as  elsewhere,  falls  under  the  general 
head  of  assimilation  —  which  takes  place  both  between 
sounds  which  are  so  nearly  alike  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  preserving,  and  between 
those  which  are  so  diverse  as  to  be  practically  incompat- 
ible. 

116.  In  part,  assimilation  involves  the  conversion  of 
one  souud  to  another  of  the  same  series,  without  change  of 
turticulating  position ;  in  part,  it  involves  a  change  of  position, 
or  transfer  to  another  series. 

117.  Of  changes  w-ithin  the  series,  the  most  freqnent  and 
important  occur  in  the  adaptation  of  surd  and  sonant  sounds  to 
one  another:  but  the  nasals  and  /  hare  also  in  certain  cases 
their  special  assimilative  imfiuence.     Thus: 

a.  In  the  i»a  dauee  of  noft-aa*al  Hstee  and  qpliaata.  *ard  and  wmant 
are  ihiill}  Inrampatibte ;  tH>  lord  ill  either  claM  ran  either  pncede  or  follow 
a  ttHiaal  i>t  etthM. 

.\  mutv.  tanl  or  waaat,  ia  awtMllaWi  Vj  baiae  chaafed  te  its  eorces- 
p>wdMit  dt  tiM  >»h«i  kind:  tt  the  apbut*,  the  aaidl  *  U  the  oalr  oae  haTli^ 
,   M  vhkh   h  ti  oMTaniUe  in  eiterMl 
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iuterior  of  a  word  (it  is  changed  instead  to  anusvara)-^  and  in  external  com- 
bination their  concurrence  is  usually  avoided  by  insertion. of  a  sard  mate. 

c.  A  semivowel  has  still  less  sonantizing  influence;  and  a  vowel  least 
of  all  * :  both  are  freely  preceded  and  followed  by  sounds  of  every  other 
class,  in  the  interior  of  a  word. 

Before  a  sibilant,  however,  is  found,  of  the  semivowels,  only  r  and  very 
rarely  I.  Moreover,  in  external  combination,  r  is  often  changed  to  its  surd 
corrspondent  s. 

But 

d.  In  composition  and  sentence-collocation,  initial  vowels  and  semivowels 
and  nasals  also  require  the  preceding  final  to  be  sonant.     And 

e.  Before  a  nasal  and  I,  the  assimilative  process  is  sometimes  carried 
further,  by  the  conversion  of  a  final  mute  to  a  nasal  or  I  respectively. 

118.  Of  conversions  involving  a  change  of  articulate  posi- 
tion, the  most  important  are  those  of  dental  sounds  to  lingual, 
and,  less  often,  to  palatal.     Thus : 

a.  The  dental  $  and  n  are  very  frequently  converted  to  s  and  n  by  the 
assimilating  influence  of  contiguous  or  neighboring  lingual  sounds :  the  «, 
even  by  sounds  —  namely,  i  and  u-vowels  and  k  —  which  have  themselves 
no  lingual  character. 

b.  A  non-nasal  dental  mute  is  (with  a  few  exceptions  in  external 
combination)  made  lingual  when  it  comes  into  collision  with  a  lingual  sound. 

c.  The  dental  mutes  and  sibilant  are  made  palatal  by  a  cx)ntiguous  palatal. 
But  also: 

d.  A  m  (not  radical;  is  assimilated  to  a  following  consonant,  of  what- 
ever kind. 

119.  The  euphonic  combinations  of  the  palatal  mutes,  the 
palatal  sibilant,  and  the  aspiration,  as  being  sounds  derived  by 
phonetic  alteration  from  more  original  gutturals  (42  ff.),  are 
made  peculiar  and  complicated  by  two  circumstances  :  their  rever- 
sion to  a  guttural  form  (or  the  appearance  of  the  unaltered 
guttural  instead  of  them] ;  and  the  different  treatment  of  y  and  k 
according  as  they  represent  one  or  another  degree  of  alteration 
—  the  one  tending,  like  c,  more  to  the  guttural  reversion,  the 
other  showing,  like  $?,  a  more  sibilant  and  lingual  character. 

120.  The  lingual  sibilant  f,  also  of  derivative  character 
[from  dental  t),  shows  as  radical  final  a  peculiar  and  problematic 
mode  of  combination. 

121.  Extension  and  abbreviation  of  conso- 
nant-groups. The  native  grammarians  allow  or  require 
certain  extensions,  by  duplication  or  insertion,  of  groups  of 
consonants.     And,  on  the  other  hand,    abbreviation  of  cer- 

*  In  conformity  with  goneral  phonetic  law:  Me  Sievers,  Lantpbysiologie,  p.  140. 
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tain  oCber  groups  is  mllowed.    and  found  often  piactised  in 
the  manu5cript«. 

1S2«  Permitted  Finals.  The  pennitted  occurrence 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  quite  narrowly  re- 
stricted. In  general,  only  one  consonant  is  allowed  after 
the  last  vowel;  and  that  must  be  neither  the  aspiration, 
nor  a  sibilant,  nor  a  semivowel  save  rarelv  ?  /.  nor  an 
aspirate  mute,  nor  a  sonant  mute  if  not  nasal,  nor  a  palatal. 

123.  Increment  and  Decrement.  Besides  these 
more  or  less  regular  changes  accompanying  the  combination 
of  the  parts  that  make  up  words,  there  is  another  class  of 
a  somewhat  different  character,  not  consisting  in  the  mutual 
adaptations  of  the  parts,  but  in  strengthening  or  weakening 
changes  of  the  parts  themselves. 

124.  It  is  impossible  to  carr}'  through  a  perfectly  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  detailed  rules  of  euphonic  combination,  be- 
cause the  different  varieties  of  euphonic  change  more  or  less 
overlap  and  intersect  one  another.  The  order  followed  below 
^ill  be  as  follows : 

1 .  Rules  of  vowel  combination,   for  the  avoidance  of  hiatus. 

2.  Rules  as  to  pennitted  finals  (since  these  underlie  the 
farther  treatment  of  final  consonants  in  external  combination). 

3.  Rules  for  loss  of  aspiration  of  an  aspirate  mute. 

4.  Rules  of  surd  and  sonant  assimilation,  including  those 
for  final  s  and  r. 

5.  Rules  for  the  conversion  of  dental  sounds  to  lingual 
and  palatal. 

6.  Rules  for  the  changes  of  finsd  nasals,  including  those  in 
which  a  former  final  following  the  nasal  reappears  in  combi- 
nation. 

7.  Rules  regarding  the  special  changes  of  the  derivative 
sounds  —  the  palatal  mutes  and  sihilant,  the  aspiration,  and 
the  lingual  sibilant. 

8.  Rules  as  to  extension  and  abbreviation  of  consonant 
groups. 

9.  Rules  for  strengthening  and  weakening  processes. 
£ver>'where,  rules  for  more  sporadic  and  less  classifiable  cases 

will  be  given  in  the  most  practically  convenient  connection ;   and 
the  Index  will  render  what  help  is  needed  toward  finding  them. 
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RMles  of  Vowel  Combination. 

125.  The  concurrence  of  two  vowels,  or  of  rowel  and 
diphthongs  without  intervening  consonant,  is  forbidden  by 
the  euphony  of  the  later  or  classical  language.  It  is  avoided, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  by  fusion 
of  the  two  concurrent  sounds  into  one,  by  the  reduction  of 
one  of  them  to  a  semivowel,  or  by  development  of  a  semi- 
vowel between  them. 

The  texts  of  the  older  or  Yedic  dialect  are  written  according  to  the 
eaphonic  nile»  of  the  later,  although  in  them  (as  was  pointed  oat  above^  113) 
the  hiatus  is  reaUy  of  Tery  frequent  occurrence.  Hence  they  are  not  to  be 
read  as  written,  but  with  almost  constant  reTcrsal  of  the  processes  of  TOwel 
eombination  which  they  ha^e  artificially  undergone. 

The  rules  of  vowel  combination,  as  regards  both  the  result- 
ing sound  and  its  accent,  are  nearly  the  same  in  internal  and 
in  external  sandhi. 

196.  Two  similar  simple  vowels,  short  or  long,  coalesce 
and  form  the  corresponding  long  vowel:  thus,  two  a-vowels 
(either  or  both  of  them  short  or  long]  form  m  a ;  two  i-vow- 
els,  J^  t;  two  t^-vowels,  3"  w;  and,  theoretically,  two  r- vow- 
els form  fl  f ,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  case  ever 
practically  occurs.     Examples  are: 

HtIIVIsI:  sa  ca  ^prajah  (ca-^-aprqjah); 

UH)H  suktam  (su-ukictm); 
{Idl^H  rqfa  "«<  (rcya+aslij; 

As  the  abo^e  examples  indicate,  it  will  be  the  practice  eyerywhere  in 
^  work,  in  transliteration  (but  not  in  the  devanagari  text),  to  separate 
independent  words;  and  if  an  initial  TOwel  of  a  following  word  has  coalesced 
vith  a  final  of  the  preceding,  this  will  be  indicated  by  an  apostrophe  — 
i^BS^  If  the  initial  yowel  be  the  shorter,  double  if  it  be  the  longer,  of  the 
t«D  iHffMoat  initials  which  in  every  case  of  combination  yield  the  same  result. 

Ili7«  An  o-vowel  combines  with  a  following  i-vowel  to 
^«;  with  an  ii-vowel,  to  ^  o;  with  If  f .    to  JB^f  or;  with 
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rT    theoretically,  to  5CT  al;  with  ^  c  or  ^  at,  to  ^  at/  with 
^  o  or  3^  atiy  to  ^  ott.     Examples  are: 

^T5F?»  rajendra  (raja-indra); 

f^Ht^^t  hitopadegah  (hita-upade^ah); 

XT^ftf:    maharsih  (moAa-rsih); 

Hcl  «at  'ra  (8a-\-eva); 

TftteiPT  rajaigvaryam  (raja -aigvar yam); 

i^^^M:    divaukasah  (diva-okasah); 

^{IMUH  jvaramadham  (jtara  -  ausadham) . 

lu  tiome  of  the  Vedic  texts,  the  vowel  r  is  written  unchanged  after  the 
a- vowel,  which,  if  long,  is  shortened:  thus,  maAaf<i(i  instead  of  makanlk. 
The  two  vowels,  however,   are  usually  pronounced  as  one  syllable. 

When  successive  words  like  mdra  a  (hi  are  to  be  combined,  the  flrit 
combination,  to  indray  is  made  first,  and  the  result  is  bndrt  *"  'hi  (not  indrai  " 
'/i(,  from  indra  e  'hi). 

128.  As  regards  the  accent  of  these  vowel  comhinations,  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that,  a.  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  union  of  aoute 
with  acute  yields  acute,  and  that  of  grave  with  grave  yields  grave : 
that  of  circumflex  with  circumflex  cannot  occur ;  b.  a  circumflex 
with  following  acute  yields  acute,  the  final  grave  element  of  the 
former  being  raised  to  acute  pitch ;  a  grave  with  following  acute 
does  the  same,  as  no  upward  slide  of  the  voice  on  a  syllable  is 
acknowledged  in  the  language ;  but,  o.  when  the  former  of  the 
fused  elements  is  acute  and  the  latter  grave,  we  might  expect 
the  resulting  syllable  to  be  in  general  circumflex,  to  represent 
both  the  original  tones.  Panini  in  fact  allows  this  accent  in 
every  such  case ;  and  in  a  single  accentuated  Brahmana  text  (QB.), 
the  circumflex  is  regularly  written.  But  the  language  shows,  on 
the  whole,  an  indisposition  to  allow  the  circumflex  to  rest  on 
either  long  vowel  or  diphthong  as  its  sole  basis,  and  the  acute 
element  is  suflered  to  raise  the  other  to  its  own  level  of  pitch, 
making  the  whole  syllable  acute.  The  only  exception  to  this, 
in  most  of  the  texts,  is  the  combination  of  t  and  t,  which,  be- 
comes "/ ;  thus,  div\  'va,  from  divi  iva ;  in  the  Taittiriya  texts 
alone  such  a  case  follows  the  general  rule,  while  u  and  u,  in- 
stead,  make  h:  thus,   sitdgata  from  m-^tdga&i, 

129.  The  ^-vowels,  the  w-vowels,  and  IR  r,  before  a 
dissimilar  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  are  regularly  converted 
each  into  its  own  corresponding  semivowel,  U  y  or  ^  c  or 
IJ"  r.     Examples  are: 
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^rTTT^  ity  aha  (iti+aha); 
Jffg^  madhv  ita  (madhu-\-iva); 
^i<^?|g|  duhitrarthe  (duhiir-arthe); 
fHl^U  stry  asya  (stri'\'a9ya); 
cfU  vadhvdi  (vadhur-ai). 

But  in  internal  combination  never  in  external;  the  i'  and 
rz-vowels  are  not  seldom  changed  instead  to  iy  and  uv  —  and 
this  especially  in  monosyllables ,  or  after  two  consonants,  where 
otherwise  a  group  of  consonants  difficult  of  pronunciation  would 
be  the  result.  The  cases  will  be  noticed  below,  in  explaining 
inflected  forms. 

A  radical  t-vowel  is  converted  into  y  even  before  t  in  per- 
fect tense-inflection:   so  ninyima  (nint-\-ifna). 

130.  As  regards  the  accent  —  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
case  (128),  the  only  combination  requiring  notice  is  that  of  an 
acute  i  or  u^vowel  with  a  following  grave  :  the  result  is  circum- 
flex ;  and  such  cases  of  circumflex  are  many  times  more  frequent 
than  any  and  all  others.    Examples  are  : 

ctif^  vymfi  (vt-usti);  W-^r\{ri   abhyarcati  ; 

^T^  nadyau  (tia^i-au); 

IHSJ  svisfO'  (su-isfa);  rF«FT  tanvas  (tanU-as). 

Of  a  similar  combination  of  acute  r  with  following  grave,  only  a  single 
case  has  been  noted  in  accented  texts:  namely,  vijnatr  etdt  ((B.  xiv.  6.  8^^^: 
the  accentnatioii  is  in  accordance  with  the  rales  for  i  and  u. 

131.  Of  a  diphthong,  the  final  t  or  t^element  is  chang- 
ed to  its  corresponding  semivowel,  ^  y  or  5f  o,  before  any 
vowel  or  diphthong :  thus,  J^  e  (really  at ;  28)  becomes  ^  ay, 
and  ^  0  (that  is,  au)  becomes  5R  ac ;  ^  at  becomes  mu  ay, 
and  ^  au  becomes  ^m  av. 

No  change  of  accent,   of  course,   occurs  here ;  each  original 
syllable  retains  its  syllabic  identity,  and  hence  also  its  own  tone. 
Examples  can  be  given  only  for  internal  combination,  since  in  external 
romClnation  there  are  farther  changes:  see  the  next  paragraph.     Thas, 

^  naya  (fie-a);  ^m  naya  (nai-a); 

^  bhava  (bho-a);  ^TR  bhava  (bhau-a). 

182.  In  external  combination,  we  have  the  important 
additional  rule  that  the  semivowel  resulting  from  the  con- 
version of  the  final  element   of  a  diphthong  is   in  general 
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dropped;  and  the  resulting  hiatus  is  left  without  further 
change. 

188.  That  b  to  sar.  a  final  7  ^  'hv  far  the  most  fre- 
quent  case  becomes  simply  fV  a  before  an  initial  vowel 
(except  9  a.-  see  186.  below,  and  both  then  remain  un- 
changed ;  and  a  final  7  at.  in  like  manner,  becomes  [every- 
where) a.     Thus. 

rT  ^Mini:   ta  agaiak  'te  +  agaidh,- 

^m^"^  futffora  ika  (nagare  +  ifui; ; 

cTRTT  9?^TrT  iasma  cukulat  (ta^mai  +  adadat; 

fHMI   3?tiH  striga  uktam  (sirijfai+uiUtm^, 

The  later  graminarUiu  allow  the  y  in  snch  combinations  to  be  either 
retained  or  dropped;  bat  the  uniform  practice  of  the  MSS.,  of  erery  age, 
in  aeeordanee  with  the  strict  reqairement  of  the  Vedic  grammars  IViti^akhTas), 
is  to  omit  the  semiTOwel  and  leare  the  hiatus. 

The  persistence  of  the  hiatos  caased  by  this  omission  is  a  plain  ladf- 
cation  of  the  comparatively  recent  loss  of  the  intervening  consonantal  sound. 
Instances  of  the  combination  of  the  remaning  final  and  initial  are  not  nnknown, 
hot  they  are  of  sporadically  rare  occurrence . 

184*  The  diphthong  o  ^except  as  phonetic  alteration  of 
final  as:  see  175a;  is  an  unusual  final,  appearing  only  in  the 
stem  go  (856>  in  the  voc.  sing,  of  ti-stems,  in  words  of  which 
the  final  a  is  combined  with  the  particle  m.  as  atho,  and  in  a 
few  interjections.  In  the  last  two  classes  it  is  uncombinable 
(below,  188) ;  the  vocatives  sometimes  retain  the  v  and  sometimes 
lose  it  (the  practices  of  different  texts  are  too  different  to  be 
briefly  stated<:  go  (in  composition  only)  does  not  lose  its  final 
element,  but  remains  gav  or  go.  A  final  as  becomes  a,  with 
following  hiatus,  before  any  vowel  save  a  for  which,  see  the 
next  paragraph). 

The  of  9  of  vns(  av  from  ^  au  is  usually  retained :  thus, 

ffraeT  tSv  era  (tau  +  evaj; 

3Hlfc|Hilif)  ubhav  indragni  (ubhau-\-indragn%). 

In  some  texts,  however,  it  is  lost  before  an  u-vowel,  the  a  alone 
remaining,  with  hiatus ;  in  at  least  one  text  (Ka(hakay,  it ,  is  dropped  before 
every  vowel.    The  later  grammarians  allow  it  to  be  either  retained  or  dropped. 

186.   After  final  ^  6  or  ^  0,  an  initial  9  <|  disappears. 

The  resulting  accent  is   as  if  the  a  were  not  dropped,  but 
rather  absorbed  into   the    preceding  diphthong,    having  its  tone 
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duly  represented  in  the  combination.  If,  namely,  the  0  or  o  is 
grave  or  circumflex  and  the  a  acute,  the  former  becomes  acute  ; 
if  the  #  or  o  is  acute  and  the  a  grave,  the  former  becomes  cir- 
cumflex, as  usually  in  the  fusion  of  an  acute  and  a  grave  ele- 
ment. If  both  are  acute  or  both  grave,  no  change,  of  course, 
is  seen  in  the  result.     Examples  are : 

^^il^  te  'bruvan  (te  abruvan); 

^^STSftrT  80  'bravlt  (sdh  abravtt); 

IV^f^floiH  ^fll:  hihsitavyo  'gnih  (hinsiiatydh  offnih); 

ejf^-^i  ^flcTin  ydd  indro  'bravit  (ydd  indrah  dbravit); 

IRHsFOt  ^Slcftcl  yddraianyo  'bravtt  (yddrajanydh  dbravit). 

As  to  the  use  of  the  avagraha  sign  in  the  case  of  snch  an  elision,  see 
above,  16.  In  transliteration,  the  reversed  apostrophe,  or  rough  breathing, 
will  be  used  in  this  work  to  represent  it. 

This  elision  or  absorption  of  initial  a  after  Unal  e  or  0,  which  in  the 
later  language  is  the  invariable  rule,  is  in  the  Veda  only  an  occasional 
occurrence;  and  there  is  no  close  accordance  with  regard  to  it  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  form  of  the  Tedic  texts.  In  the  Atharvan,  for  ex- 
ample, the  a  is  omitted  in  writing  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases,  but  is 
to  be  omitted  in  reading  in  less  than  one  fifth  (including  a  number  in  which 
the  written  text  preserves  it}.     See  APr.  iii.  54,  note. 

To  the  rules  of  vowel  combination,  as  above  stated,  there 
are  certain  exceptions.  Some  of  the  more  isolated  of  these  will 
be  noticed  where  they  come  up  in  the  processes  of  inflection 
etc.  ;  a  few  require  mention  here. 

186.  In  internal  combination : 

a.  The  augment  a  makes  with  the  initial  vowel  of  a  root 
the  combinations  ai,  au,  ar  [vcddht-yowels),  instead  of  e,  o,  ar 
(^uno-vowels),  as  required  by  127. 

b.  The  final  o  of  a  strengthened  stem  (238  b)  becomes  av  before  the 
suffix  ya  (originally  ia)\ 

c.  The  final  vowel  of  a  stem  is  often  dropped  when  a  secondary  suffix 
is  added. 

For  the  weakening  and  loss  of  radical  vowels,  and  for  certain  insertions, 
see  below,  24017.,  257—8. 

187.  In  external  combination : 

%m   The   final    a  or  a  of  a   preposition,   with   initial  f  of  a 
loot,  makes  ar  instead  of  ar, 

bw  The  final  a  of  a  preposition  before  roots  beginning  with  e  or  0  is 

4  Jb  eompotition  may  be  cut  off  before  oiu  and  ostha, 

'^  tnat   yvah  sometines  makes  the  heavier    (vrdclM) 
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diphthongal  combination  with  a  preceding  a:  thus,  prauha.  praudha^  ak»auhini 
(from  pra'uha  etc. 

188.  Certain  final  vowels,  moreover,  are  iincombinable 
(pragrhya)y  or  maintain  themselves  unchanged  before  any 
following  vowel.     Thus, 

a.  The  vowels  »,  u  and  e  as  dual  endings,  both  of  declen- 
sional and  of  conjugational  forms.  Thus,  handhu  asate  rmau; 
girl  arohatam, 

b.  The  pronoun  ami  nom.  pi.);  and  the  Vedic  pronom- 
inal forms  cumi^  y^^^mij   ive. 

c.  A  final  0  made  by  combination  of  a  final  a-vowel  with  the  particle  u : 
thus,  athoj  mo,  no. 

d.  A  final  i  or  u  of  a  Vedic  locative  case. 

e.  A  protracted  final  vowel  ,78}. 

f.  The  final,  or  only,  vowel  of  an  inteijection,  as  ahOy  he,  a.  i,  u. 

Permitted  Finals. 

139.  The  sounds  allowed  to  occur  as  finals  in  Sanskrit 
words,  standing  by  themselves  (not  in  euphonic  combination 
with  something  foUo^iing,  are  closely  limited,  and  those 
which  would  et)'mologically  come  to  occupy  such  a  position 
are  often  variously  altered,  in  general  accordance  with  their 
treatment  in  other  circumstances,  or  are  sometimes  omitted 
altogether. 

The  variety  of  consonants  that  would  ever  come  at  the  end  of  either 
an  inflected  form  or  a  derivative  stem  in  the  language  is  very  small :  namely, 
in  forms,  only  t  (or  d;,  n,  m,  s;  in  derivative  stems,  only  t,  d,  n,  r,  $  (and, 
in  a  few  rare  words,  J).  But  almost  all  consonants  occur  as  finals  of  roots; 
and  every  root  is  liable  to  be  found,  alone  or  as  last  member  of  a  compound, 
in  the  character  of  a  declined  stem. 

140.  All  the  vowel  sounds,  both  simple  and  diphthongal, 
may  be  sounded  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

But  neither  f  nor  /  ever  actually  occurs;  and  r  is  very  rare  (only  as 
neuter  sing,  of  a  stem  in  r  or  or.  or  as  final  of  such  a  stem  :u  composition). 

Thus,  hrdra,  civdya,  dkari,  nadj.  dtftu,  camh^  janagttf,  dgne, 
^'vQyaty   vQyo,    agndu. 

141.  Of  the  non-nasal  mutes,  only  the  first  in  each 
series,   the  non-aspirate  surd,   is  allowed;  the  others  —  surd 
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aspirate,  and  both  sonants  —  whenever  they  would  etymo- 

logically  occur^  are  converted  into  this. 

Thus,  agnmdt  for  agmrndth^  tuhft  for  auhrd,  vlnit  for  virud/t. 

In  a  few  roots,    when  their  final    sonant  aspirate)  thus 

loses   its   aspiration,    the   original   sonant  aspiration   of   the 

initial  reappears :  compare  ^  h,  below,  147. 

Thus,  dapA  becomes  dhak,  hudh  becomes  hhut,  and  so  on. 

The  roots  exhibiting  this  change  are  stated  below,  166. 

There  was  some  question  among  the  Hinda  grammarians  as  to  whether 
the  final  mute  is  to  be  estimated  as  of  sard  or  of  sonant  quality;  but  tbe 
great  weight  of  anthority,  and  the  invariable  practice  of  the  MSS.,  favor 
the  surd. 

142«  The  palatals,  however,  form  here  (as  often  else- 
wherei  an  exception  to  the  rules  for  the  other  mutes.  No 
palatal  is  allowed  as  final.  The  ^  c  reverts  to  its  original 
^  k:  thus,  ^Ri  vaky  ^t^HcR  anhomuk.  The  JE"  ch  extremely 
rare:  perhaps  only  in  the  root  ^I^ />rac/i)  becomes  ?r^:  thus, 
'TJTs  prat.  The  ST  /  either  reverts  to  its  original  guttural  or 
becomes  ^  ^,  in  accordance  with  its  treatment  in  other  combi- 
nations(219 :  thus,  pTOcfi  bhisdk^  virdt,  The^yA  does  not  occur, 
but  is  by  the  native  grammarians  declared  convertible  to  ^  ^ 

148.  Of  the  nasals,  the  ^  m  and  ^  n  are  extremely  com- 
mon, especially  the  former  {^  m  and  H  s  are  of  all  final 
consonants  the  most  frequent);  the  HT  n  is  allowed,  but  is 
quite  rare ;  3"  »  is  found  (remaining  after  the  loss  of  a  fol- 
lowing   ^  ^)     in    a    very    small    number    of   words ;    31  n 

never  occurs. 

But  the  final  m  of  a  root  is  changed  to  n  (compare  212, 
below) :  thus,   dgan  from  sfam,  dnan  from  nam. 

144.  Of  the  semivowels,  the  rT  I  alone  is  an  admitted 
final,  and  it  is  very  rare.  The  ^  ^  is  (like  its  nearest  surd 
correspondent,  T{s:  146)  changed  as  final  to  visarga.  Of 
IJ  y  and  ^  v  there  is  no  occurrence. 

146.  Of  the  sibilants,  none  may  stand  unaltered  at  the 
end  of  a  word.     The    H   8   (which    of  all    final   consonants 
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would  otherwise  be  the  commonest)  is  like  ^  r  changed  to  a 
breathing,  the  visarffa.  The  ST  ^  either  reverts  to  its  original 
^  ij  or,  in  some  roots,  is  changed  to  ^  ^  (in  accordance 
with  its  changes  in  inflection  and  derivation ;  see  below,  218). 
The  ^  f  is  likewise  changed  to  J  ^. 


The  change  of  $  to  t  is  of  very  rare  occunence:  see  below, 

Final  radical  $  is  said  by  the   grammarians  to   be  changed  to  t:   thus, 

dhvat  ttom  dhvoB:   bnt  no   example   of  the    conversion   appears    to    occur: 

see  168. 

146.  The  compound  ^  is  is  prescribed  to  be  treated  as 
simple  ^  s  (not  becoming  5R  A  by  160,  below).  But  the  case 
is  a  rare  one,  and  its  actual  treatment  in  the  older  language 
irregular. 

In  the  only  RV.  cases  where  the  ks  has  a  qnasi-radical  character  —  namely 
andk  from  andks,  and  dmyak  from  ymyaks  —  the  conversion  is  to  k.  Also 
of  forms  of  the  s-aorist  (see  this  aorist  below)  we  have  adhakf  curakf  araUt, 
etc.  for  [adhakf't  etc.);  bnt  also  apratf  abhrat,  ayat  (for  aprak$-t  etc). 
And  AY.  has  in  two  cases  srah  (i.  e.  aras)f  apparently  for  asrakf-tj  ttem 
ysrj  (wrongly  referred  by  BR.  to  ysrahs). 

The  numeral  sas,  'six\  is  perhaps  better  to  be  regarded  as  fdks,  witii 
its  ka  treated  as  s,  according  to  the  accepted  rule. 

147.  The  aspiration  ^  A  is  not  allowed  to  maintain 
itself,  but  (like  sT  /  and  51  p)  either  reverts  to  its  original 
guttural  form,  appearing  as  5R  k,  or  is  changed  to  Z  t  — 
both  in  accordance  with  its  treatment  in  inflection ;  see  be- 
low, 222.  And,  also  as  in  inflection,  the  original  sonant 
aspiration  of  a  few  roots  (given  at  166)  reappears  when  their 
final  thus  becomes  unaspirated.  Where  the  ^  A  is  from 
original  U  dh  (223),  it  becomes  rT  t, 

148.  The  visarga  and  anustara  are  nowhere  etymolog- 
ical finals;  the  former  is  only  the  substitute  for  an  original 
final  H  5  or  ^  r ;  the  latter  occurs  as  final  only  so  far  as 
some  later  grammarians  allow  it  to  be  substituted  for  ^  m, 

149.  Apart  from  the  vowels,  then,  the  usual  finals, 
nearly  in  the  order   of  their  frequency,    are   :  A,    ^  niy    \n, 
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fT  <,   «fi  A,  ^  p,  Z  f ;  those  of  only  sporadic  occurrence  are 
^n,  ^  I,  QT  9/  and,  by  permitted  substitution,    -  m. 

160.  In  general,  only  one  consonant,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  allowed  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word;  if  two  or  more 
would  etymologically  occur  there,  the  last  is  dropped,  and 
again  the  last,  and  so  on,  till  only  one  remains. 

Thus,  ludants  becomes  tudarU,  and  this  tudan ;  udanc-s  becomes 
tidahk,  and  this  udah;  and  achantat  (^aor.,  3d  sing.,  of  Y chand) 
is  in  like  manner  reduced  to  achan. 

But  a  non-nasal  mute,  if  radical  and  not  suffixal,  is  re- 
tained after  r;  thus,  &rk  from  urj\  vdrk  from  Yvfy,  dmarf  from 
ymrf,  tuhart  from  stthard.     The  case  is  not  a  common  one. 

For  lelict  of  former  doable  finals,  preserved  by  the  later  language  nndei 
the  diigoise  of  apparent  euphonic  combinations,  see  below,   207  ff. 

161.  Anomalous  conversions  of  a  final  mute  to  one  of  another  class  are 
occasionally  met  with.     Examples  are: 

a.  Of  final  t  to  &,  ill  a  few  words  that  have  assumed  a  special  value 
as  particles :  thus,  iy6ky  tajdk  (beside  tajdt)^  pfthak,  fdhak ;  —  but  also  now 
and  then  in  a  verbal  form,  as  aavisak  (AY.  and  VS.  Kan.),  avityak  fParask.); 
—  and  in  the  feminines  iu  kni  (as  atihm  beside  ania),  SV.  has  once 
prkffi  for  prtsft. 

b.  Of  ft  or  j  to  t,  in  an  isolated  example  or  two,  as  aamydt  and  dsrt 
(TS.,  K.). 

c.  In  Taittiriya  texts,  of  the  final  of  anuttHbh  and  tri$t<ihh  to  a  guttural : 
as,  anuftOk  eo,  tristHifbhU  (Weber,  Ind.  St.,  xiii.  iOQft,), 

d.  Of  a  labial  to  a  dental :  in  kakiid  for  and  beside  kakObh ;  in  scnhtfdbhb 
(TS.)  from  /«rp,*  and  in  adbhfsy  adbhyds,  firom  ap  or  ap  (chap.  V).  Excepting 
the  first,  these  look  like  cases  of  dissimilation;  yet  examples  of  the  com- 
bination bbh  are  not  unknown  in  the  older  language:  thus,  kakubbhydm, 
irUtubbhity  anutiub  bhi, 

162.  For  all  the  processes  of  external  combination  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  composition  and  sentence-collocation  —  a  stem- 
final  or  word-final  is  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  having,  not 
its  etymological  form,  but  that  given  it  by  the  rules  as  to  per- 
mitted finals.  From  this,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  the  8 
and  r :  the  various  transformations  of  these  sounds  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vimrga  to  which  as  finals  before  a  pause  they 
have  come  —  doubtless  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  of 
phonetic  history  —  to  be  reduced.  Words  will  everywhere  in 
this  work  be  written  with  final  s  or  r  instead  of  f^;  and  the 
roles  of  combination  will  be  stated  as  for  the  two  more  original 
soimds,   and  not  for  the  visarga. 

Whitney,  Orammar.  4 
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DsMptration. 

16S,  An  aspirate  mute  is  changed  to  its  corresponding 
non-aspimte  before  another  non-nasal  mute  or  before  a  sib- 
ihint;  it  stands  unaltered  only  before  a  vowel  ot  semi- 
vowel or  nasal. 

8nch  >  cue  can  only  uIm  In  tntenul  combinttloD,  ilnce  the  proeetMi 
of  externtl  comblnitlon  pceiuppose  the  reduction  of  tbe  uptnU  to  ■  non- 
uplnte  *atd  (16Sj. 

PncticillT,  tlto,  the  nile«  is  to  chtngei  of  uplrttei  coDcetn  klmoit  onlj 

tbe  MDU)t  uptiiitei,  iluoa   the  inrd,    being   of  lilei  development  uid  nni 

oceuiienoe,  ue  hudly  evet  fotind  In  *ituttion«  that  call  for  their  applioitlan. 

154.   Hence,   if  such   a  mute  is  to  be  doubled,    it  is 

doubled  by  prefixing  its  own  corresponding  non-aspirate. 

Bnt  In  the  HSS.,  both  Tedlc  and  Utet,  an  atplrate  mate  ii  not  Mldon 
found  written  doable  —  eipecUUy,  U  It  b«  one  of  rate  occorrence:  fin 
eiample  (RT.),  dtUkili,  }^lt}hati. 

1B6.  In  a  few  roots,  when  a  final  sonant  aspirate  {^ 
gh,  ^  dh,  1^  bh ;  also  ^  A,  as  representing  an  original  ^  gk) 
thus  loses  its  aspiration,  the  initial  sonant  consonant  (IT  g 
or  ^  d  or  ?  £)  becomes  aspirate. 

That  iB  10  say,  tbe  original  initial  upirate  of  >uc'h  roots  Is  teetered, 
when  it»  prsMnee  does  not  interfere  with  tbe  euphonic  law,  of  compaTatlvely 
recent  origin,  whieb  (In  Sanakrlt  u  in  Greek)  forbldi  a  root  to  both  begin 
and  end  with  an  aspirate. 

The  roots  wtiich  show  this  peculiar  change  are  : 

in  gh  —  daffh ; 

In  h  (for  original  gh)  —  dah,  dill,  (IuA,'dniA,  dphh,  guK;  and  ^mi  (in 
the  later  deitderative  Jighrkia) ; 

in  dh  —  bandh,  bOdh,  budh; 

in  bh  —  dabh  (but  only  in  the  latet  de&lderatiTe  dhipta,  for  which  tbe 
older  laiignage  has  dlpta). 

The  same  cbauge  appears  when  the  law  ti  to  fliiats  caaaee  the  low  of 
the  aspiration  at  Che  end  of  the  root:  see  above,   141. 

But  from  dah,  duA,  and  guh  are  found  in  tbe  Veda  also  forma  wlthoot 
the  teslored  initial  aspirate:   thus,   dakt-it:  adula-tl,  duduJuu  etc.i  Jugukfa. 

Tbe  Mme  analogy  Is  followed  by  dadh,  the  abbtOTiated  substitute  of  the 
pieaent-steni  dudha,  from  ydha,  in  some  of  Ibe  forms  of  eonjugalloni  tbui, 
dhatlhai  froui  dadh -[- that,  adhalla  from  udadh  +  t'i,    etc. 
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Surd  and  Sonant  Assimilation. 

156.  Under  this  head,  there  is  especially  one  very  mark- 
ed and  important  difference  between  the  internal  combi- 
nations of  a  root  or  stem  with  suffixes  and  endings^  and 
the  external  combinations  of  stem  with  stem  in  composition 
and  of  word  with  word  in  sentence-making:  namely, 

167.  In  internal  combination,  the  initial  vowel  or  se- 
mivowel or  nasal  of  an  ending  of  derivation  or  inflection 
exercises  no  altering  influence  upon  a  final  consonant  of  the 
root  or  stem  to  which  it  is  added. 

To  this  rule  there  Are  a  few  exceptions  only:  thas,  a  reverted  palatal 
Bometimea  before  a  nasal  (216.  4,5);  d  before  the  participle-sufflx  na  (161); 
a  final  consonant  before  maya  (161). 

In  external  combination,  on  the  other  hand,  an  initial 
sonant  of  whatever  class,    even   a   vowel  or   semivowel   or 

nasal,  requires  the  conversion  of  a  final  surd  to  sonant. 

It  has  been  pointed  ont  above  (162)  that  in  the  rales  of  external  com- 
bination only  admitted  finals,  along  with  <  and  r,  need  be  taken  account  of, 
all  others  being  regarded  as  reduced  to  these  before  combining  with  initials. 

168.  Final  vowels,  nasals,  and  ^  /  are  nowhere  lia- 
ble  to  change  in  the  processes  of  surd  and  sonant  assimi- 
lation. 

The  r,  however,  has  a  corresponding  surd  in  «,  to  which  it 
is  changed  in  external  combination  under  circumstances  that  favor 
a  surd  utterance. 

169.  With  the  exceptions  above   stated,    the   collision 

of  surd  and  sonant  sounds  is  avoided  in  combinations  — 

and,  regularly  and  usually,  by  assimilating  the  final  to  the 

following  initial. 

Thus,  in  internal  combination :  dUiy  dUi,  atthds,  attd  (yad 
4-w  etc.j;  ^agdhi,  ^agdhcdm  (ygak-\-dAi  etc.j;  —  in  external 
combination,  dbAud  aifdm,  jy6g  jiva,  ^dd  oft/efyoA,  trutub  dpi; 
diggajOf  fodoAd,   h^hddhhdnuy  a^'d, 

160.  If,  however,  the  final  sonant  aspirate  of  a  root  is 
followed  by  rT  ^  or  ST  ^A  of  an  ending,  the  assimilation  is  in 

4* 
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the  other  direction:  the  combination  is  made  sonant,  and 
the  aspiration  of  the  final  [lost  according  to  168,  above]  i8 
transferred  to  the  initial  of  the  ending. 

Thus,  gh  with  t  or  th  becomes  gdh;  dh  with  the  same  be- 
comes ddh,  as  haddhd  ('^hadh-^ta),  rtmddhds  fyrundA -i- thas  or 
tas);  hh  with  the  same  becomes  hdh,  as  lahdhd  (yhbA'{-ia), 
Jahdhok  (Vlabh  +  tva), 

Moreover,  h^  as  representing  original  gh^  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner :  thus,  dugdhd^  dogdkum  from  dnh  —  and  compare 
rwfhd  and  lid  Ad  from  ruA  and  it  A  etc.,  222. 

In  this  combination,  as  the  sonant  aspiration  is  not  lost  but  transferred, 
the  restoration  of  the  initial  aspiration  (166)  does  not  take  place. 

In  dadh  from  ydhd  (166,  end),  the  more  normal  method  is  followed;  the 
dh  is  made  surd,  and  the  initial  aspirated :  thus,  dhatthas,  dhatUu.  And  RV. 
has  dhakiam  Instead  of  dagdham  from  ydagh, 

161.  Before  a  nasal  in  external  combination,  a  final 
mute  may  be  simply  made  sonant,  or  it  may  be  still  fur- 
ther assimilated,  being  changed  to  the  nasal  of  its  own  class. 

Thus,  either  Idd  ndnuu  or  tdn  ndmasy  vhg  me  or  visk  me, 
hd4  maAitn  or  h&n  moAon,  tri$(ub  nundm  or  triHum  nundm. 

In  practice,  the  conversion  into  a  nasal  is  almost  invariably  made  in 
the  MSS.,  as,  indeed,  it  is  by  the  Prativakhyas  required  and  not  permitted 
merely.  Even  by  the  general  grammarians  it  is  required  in  the  eomponnd 
jclfifiavati,  and  before  matra^  and  the  suffix  maya  (really  a  noun  in  com- 
position):   thus,  vanm&yay  mrnmdya. 

Even  in  internal  combination,  final  d  of  a  root  becomes  n  before  the 
participle-sufQx  na-.   thus,  hlUnmA^  Bann&t  iunn&, 

162.  Before  /,  a  final  /  is  not  merely  made  sonant,  but 
fully  assimilated,  becoming  /:  thus,  tdl  labAate,  uUuptam, 

168.  Before  ^  h  (the  case  occurs  only  in  external  com- 
bination], a  final  mute  is  made  sonant;  and  then  the  h  may 
either  remain  unchanged  or  be  converted  into  the  sonant 
aspirate  corresponding  with  the  former:  thus,  either  Rfs 
tad  hi  or  rlfli    tdd  dhi. 

In  practice,  the  latter  method  is  almost  invariably  followed;'  and  the 
grammarians  of  the  Prati^akhya  period  are  nearly  unanimous  in  requiring  it. 
The  phonetic  difference  between  the  two  is  very  slight. 

Examples  are:  vag  ghutdhy  sdddhota  (aat-^-hota),  tad- 
dhita  (tat-{'hita),  anu^ub  bhi. 
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Combinations  of  finai  s  and  r. 

164.  The  euphonic  changes  o{  T{  s  and  ^  r  may  best 
be  considered  together,  because  of  the  practical  relation  of 
the  two  sounds,  in  composition  and  sentence-collocation, 
as  corresponding  surd  and  sonant :  in  a  host  of  cases  H  s 
becomes  ^  r  in  situations  requiring  or  favoring  the  occur- 
rence of  a  sonant;    and,  less  often,  ^  r  becomes  ^  8  where 

a  surd  is  required. 

In  internal  combination^  the  two  are  far  less  exchangeable 
with  one  another :  and  this  class  of  cases  may  best  be  taken  up 
first. 

165.  Final  r  radical  or  quasi-radical  (that  is,  not  belonging 
to  an  ending  of  derivation)  remains  unchanged  before  both  surd 
and  sonant  sounds,  and  even  before  sti  in  declension :  thus,  /»f- 
jMrfi,  caturthd,  cakirsu,  pursti, 

166.  Final  radical  s  remains  before  a  surd  in  general,  and 
usually  before  s,  as  in  fian,  ^oMva,  afi^^u  (but  the  last  is  also 
written  d^i^stii  172):  it  is  however  dropped  in  dst  (for  assi: 
y<M-f-W).  Before  a  sonant  (that  is,  bA)  in  declension,  it  is 
treated  as  in  external  combination :  thus,  dfirbhis.  Before  a  so- 
nant (that  is,  dh)  in  conjugation,  it  is  dropped:  thus,  fddM, 
adhvdm  (but  cases  like  the  latter  may  be  by  abbreviation  [282] 
for  addhvam):  in  edhi  (as-^-dhiJj  the  preceding  vowel  is  anoma- 
lously altered. 

167.  In  a  very  few  casoa,  final  radical  s  before  8  is  changed  to  t  (per- 
hapi  by  disBimilation) :  they  are,  from  j/veu,  the  future  vaUyimi  and  aorist 
6vai$am;  from  YghaSy  the  desiderative  stem  jfghataa. 

168.  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  final  8  of  certain  other  roots, 
used  as  noun-stems,  becomes  t  at  the  end  of  the  word,  and  before  hh  and 
hi;  thus,  dhvatf  dhvadbhi$,  tradbhyat,  aratsu.  But  genuine  examples  of  such 
change  do  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use. 

Sporadic  cases  of  a  like  conversion  are   found   in   the  Veda:    namely, 

m5dbh($  and  madbky&a  from  mdi;  uMbhU  fh>m  u»dt;   9v&tavadbhy<u  from 

tvtaaoat;  »v&vadbhis  etc.    (not  found  in  use),  from  ivdv<u.     But  the  reality 

of  the  conversion  here  is   open  to  grave  doubt ;    it  rather  seems  the  substi- 

tttion  of  a  l-stem   for  a  «-stem.     The   same   is  true  of  the  change  of  vmh$ 

to  Mt  ia  the  declension  of  perfect  participles  (chap.  Y.). 

In  the  compounds  dueehCna  (du8-Quna)  and  pdrueehepa  (paruS'fepa)y  the 
iMl  «  «C  the  first  member  is  treated  as  if  a  t  (208). 

..Wm$  m  apfarent  ending  of  the  3d  sing,  in  s-verbs,  see  chap.  vni. 

'  Jul  the  final  consonant  of  derivative  stems  and  of  in- 
1^  boih  of  declension  and  of  conjugation,  s  is  extreme- 
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ly  frequent;  and  its  changes  form  a  subject  of  firstr-rate  im- 
portance in  Sanskrit  euphony.  The  r,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
quite  rare,  being  found  only  in  certain  forme  of  f^-stems  nod 
in  a  few  particles. 

The   euphonic  ueitment  of  i  tn\  r   jieldtn;  prediel;   the  ume  molt 

■   »ftet  ell  Towela  eicept  a  »iid  a,  there  ere  rerUin  lonna  with  regerd  (o  whkh 

it  la  anceitein  whether   they   end   in  »  or  r,   end   opinioni   differ   leipMtIng 

tbem.    Such  ere  lu  [or  ur)  of  the  geo.-abl.   ting,  of  r-itema,   end  ut   [or  w) 

or  Ihe  3d  plnr.  uf  lerbg. 

170.  B.  The  IT «,  as  already  noticed  [146),  becomee 
visarga  before  a  pause. 

b.  It  is  retained  oncfaanged  only  when  followed  by 
t\  t  oj  ^  th,  the  snrd  mutes  of  its  own  class. 

o.  Before  the  palatal  and  lingual  surd  mutes  —  9  c  and 
"S  ch,  Zt  and  "Sffi  —  it  is  assimilated,  becoming  the  sibilant 
of  either  class  respectively,  namely  5f  f  or  ^T  « . 

d.  Before  the  guttural  and  labial  surd  mutes  —  ^  k 
and  ^  kh,  ^  p  and  ^  pk  —  it  is  also  theoretically  assimil- 
ated, becoming  respectively  the  jihvamiiihfa  and  apadima- 
mya  spirants  (60);  but  in  practice  these  breathings  are 
unknoi^'n,   and  the  conversion  is  to  visarga. 

Examples  are:  to  b.  labii  U,  raitus  tt;  to  o.  bUa^  <m,  b- 
tySf  ehat/a;  to  d.  naia^  kamam,  pitniia^  iAanati;  yofoA  pfvpa, 
dtAmA  phalatan. 

171.  The  first  three  of  these  rules  ate  almost  umversal ;  to 
the  last  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  the  sibilant  being  re- 
tained  [or,  by  180,  converted  into  f],  especially  in  compounds; 
but  also,  in  the  Veda,   even  in  sentence  combination. 

Id  the  Vede,  the  retention  of  the  sibllent  in  Eompoanda  li  the  genenl 
rale,  die  eiceptiont  to  wbirh  ere  detelled  In  the  Vedic  grunmars. 

In  the  liter  liDgoage,  the  retention  Is  mtini;  determined  by  the  intbuMj 
or  the  uitiquity  and  frequency  of  tbs  combinttion.  Tfaas,  the  Anal  dMleat 
of  e  prepoaition  ot  a  word  Ailing  the  office  of  a  preposition  before  a  verbel 
root  is  wont  to  be  preierved;  and  that  of  a  Stem  before  a  dertruive  of  ykf, 
before  puii,  before  kalpa  and  kama,  and  so  on.  Eximplea  are  nonuiaifcara, 
vicafpati^  ayutktiina,  jnytuktilpa, 

Tbe  Vedic  retention  of  Ibe  sibilant  in  sen tence-col location  is  detailed  Is 
full  in  the  Prilitakfayis.  Tbe  chief  cUase^  of  cases  are:  a.  the  final  of  a 
preposition  or  its  like  before  a  verbal  form ;  b.  of  a  genitive  before  a  goTem- 
ing    noun:    as    div.lj   puirih,   idui   pudc'^     o.  ol    an    ablative  before    piiff;     u 
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himdvaiaa  pdri;  d.  of  other  less  cltssiflable  cases:   as  dyaHs  piti^  trft  putvi, 
yds  pdtih^  paridkU  pdiati^  etc. 

172.  Before  an  initial  sibilant  —  5Tc,  ^  s,  H*  —  H^is 
either  assimilated,  becoming  the  same  sibilant,  or  it  is 
changed  into  visor ga. 

The  native  grammailans  are  in  some  measure  at  variance  (see  APr.  ii.  40, 
note)  as  to  which  of  these  changes  should  be  made,  and  in  part  they  allow 
either  at  pleasure.  The  usage  of  the  MSS.  is  also  discordant;  the  conversion 
to  vi$arga  is  the  prevalent  practice,  though  the  sibilant  is  also  not  infre- 
quently found  written.  European  editors  generally  write  vUarga;  but  the 
later  dictionaries  and  glossaries  make  the  alphabetic  plac«  of  a  word  the 
■ame  as  if  the  sibilant  were  read  instead. 

Examples  are  :  manuJ^  svayam  or  manus  svayam ;  indraJ^  furaJ^ 
or  indrag  furah, 

173.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to  these  rules : 

a.  If  the  initial  sibilant  has  a  surd  mute  after  it,  the  final  s  may  be 
dropped  altogether  —  and  by  some  authorities  is  required  to  be  so  dropped. 
Thus,  vayava  $tha  or  vdyavah  stha;  catusianam  or  catuhttanam. 

With  regard  to  this  point  the  usage  of  the  different  MSS.  and  editions 
if  greatly  at  variance. 

b.  Before  is,  the  s  is  allowed  to  become  visarga,  instead  of  being 
retained. 

174.  Before  a  sonant,  either  vowel  or  consonant  (ex- 
cept ^  r :  see  179),  H  «  is  changed  to  the  sonant  ^  r  — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  preceded  by  9  a  or  lETT  a. 

Examples  are  :   devapatir  iva,  grir  tva ;  manur  gacc?MHy    (anur 
apsu;  (ay or  adfsfakama^;  sarvair  gunaih;  agner  manve. 
For  a  few  cases  like  duda^Gf  dunofa,  see  below,  199. 

The  endings  ^^  as  and  m^  as  (both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely common)  follow  rules  of  their  own,  as  follows : 

175.  a.  Final  ^i^  as,  before  any  sonant  consonant  and 
before  short  ^a,  is  changed  to  ^\  o  —  and  the  ^  a  after 
it  is  lost. 

The  resulting  accentuation,  and  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  a  is  only  oc- 
casional in  the  older  language  of  the  Veda,  have  been  pointed  out  above,   186. 

Examples  are :  nalo  noma,  hrahmaingo  vedavii;  hantaoyo  *smi. 

b.  Final  ^^  as  before  any  other  vowel  than  ^  a  loses 
its  H  s,  becoming  simple  ^  a;  and  the  hiatus  thus  occa- 
sioned remains. 
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letTlng  tbs  fonnsi  i  unclisDged:  thai,  litakfi,  bnt  tliakli;  yatltUlkat,  but 
yatiflmahl.  Similarly,  in  certiin  deiideratlve  formatfoni :  «ae  bel^.w,  184o. 
D.  Olbei  cues  sie  iporadic:  RV.  has  the  fonns  litice  and  liateiu  {bnt 
gfticuliu;,  aiid  the  atema  rtita,  kUIS,  Mia,  Aiud,  bifaya;  a  aiogle  root  fU, 
with  ita  deiivallT«  peiufca,  ia  foond  once  in  (fi. ;  for  puna  and  th«  loota 
ni^  and  Aini,  see  belov.   IBS. 

182.  On  the  other  hand  (as  was  pointed  out  above,  62], 
the  occutrence  of  t  in  Sanskrit  words  is  nearly  limited  to  cases 
falling  under  this  rule :  others  are  rather  sporadic  anomaliea  — 
except  where  i  is  the  product  of  f  or  ks  before  a  dental,  as  in 
tbrm(mn,  aute,   tvasiar .-  see  218,   231].     Thus,  we  find  : 

a.  Foot  rooti,  k/u,  lof,  Ihai,  liha;,  of  which  the  lut  is  commoD  and 
ia  tonnd  u  early  as  the  Brehmsaaa. 

b.  Fnither,  in  RV.,  Sin,  kauSia,  eatSla,  rflia,  JiUaia,  patyh,  hutdyo, 
vdtat  (tot  valcial?],  kAilha  [for  luUuta,  Pick);  and,  by  anomaloas  altsntioB 
of  original  >,  -liih  {turofili,  etc.],  diadha,  upa>t6l,  and  probably  apaithi  and 
aithlvint.     Such  cases  ^tow  more  common  later. 

Tbe  nameral  itu,  as  liresdy  noted,  U  more  prob&bly  fata. 

188.  The  nasalisation  of  the  alterant  rowel  —  or,  in  other 
words,  its  being  followed  by  anutvara  —  does  not  prevent  its 
altering  effect  upon  the  sibilant :  thus,  Aaviiui,  parv^.  And 
the  alteration  takes  place  in  the  initial  t  of  an  ending  after  the 
final  a  of  a  base,  whether  the  latter  be  regarded  as  also  changed 
to  f  or  as  converted  into  vaarga  :  thus,  Aaviffu  or  Aavil^u,  pa- 
ruKU  or  paruhsti. 

But  tbe  i  of  punt  (obip.  T.)  remalna  unchanged,  apparently  on  aceoont  of 
tbe  retained  sense  of  its  value  a«  fumi;  alio  that  of  yhlni,  becante  of  iu 
value  aa  hint  fhinaiU  etc.;,-  /nitit  (RV,  only)  is  more  qaestjonable  (peihaps 
nlmi,  from  nam  J. 

184.  The  principal  cases  of  alteration  of  t  in  internal  com- 
bination are : 

K.  In  endings,  inflectional  or  derivative,  beginning  with  ( 
—  su;  si,  se,  ma;  i  of  sjbilant-aorist,  future,  and  desideralive ; 
suffixes  ana,  mu,  tya,  etc.  —  after  a  final  alterant  vowel  or 
consonant  of  root  or  stem,  or  a  union-vowel :  thus,  j'aAati,  fe^t, 
anaitam,    hhavi^ami,    fWjTUSf,    dttna,  j'imu,   vik^u,    aidrtam. 

b.  The  final  i  of  a  stem  before  an  ending  or  suffix  ;  thus, 
^Kt'ia,  Aaiiaof,  etc.,  from  iavis;  ^iiujmanl,  focitka,  monufit. 
manniyn . 

Roots  having  a  flnal  aibllanl  lexcept  f)  after  ail  alterant  covel  ue  — 
with  the  eiceplion  of  flctilious  aiies  &iid  ph.  nin*,  hihi  —  regarded  a*  end- 
ing in  ?,  not  a;  and  concerning  ibe  iteatmenl  of  tbis  i  in  combination,  see 
below,  336  fr. 
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o.  The  initial  «  of  a  root  after  a  reduplication :  thus,  st- 
tyadey  iutvqpa,  gisasaii,  coskuj/aie,  sanisvanaL 

Excepted  is  in  general  an  initial  radical  s  in  a  desiderative  stem,  when 
tbe  desiderative-sign  becomes  s:  thus,  sisanisati  from  yaan,  iisanktati  from 
ytaHj. 

186.  But  the  same  change  occurs  also,  on  a  considerable 
scale,  in  external  combination,    especially  in  composition :  thus, 

Both  in  verbal  forms  and  in  derivatives,  the  final  t  or 
«  of  a  preposition  or  other  like  prefix  ordinarily  lingualizes  the 
initial  s  of  the  root  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  since  such  combi- 
nations  are  both  of  great  frequency  and  of  peculiar  intimacy, 
analogous  with  those  of  root  or  stem  and  affix :  thus,  abMsaCf 
jpraiisfha,  nUiktay  vistta;    anti^vadhdm,  susSka, 

The  principal  exceptions  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already 
Uid  down  .*  namely,  when  the  root  contains  an  r-element,  and  when  a  recar- 
rence  of  the  sibilant  would  take  place.  But  there  are  also  others,  of  a  more 
inegnlar  character;  and  the  complete  account  of  the  treatment  of  initial 
ladieal  $  after  a  prefix  would  be  a  matter  of  great  detail,  and  not  worth 
glTing  here. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  initial  #,  usually  altered  after  a  certain  prefix, 
retains  the  altered  sibilant  even  after  an  interposed  a  of  augment  or  reduplic- 
ation: thus,  abhy  asthamj  pary  asatvajat,  yy  asahanta,  ny  asaddmat  abhy 
oi^an,  vy  a$tabkndt;  vi  tasthef  vi  tasihire. 

Much  more  anomalous  is  the  occasional  alteration  of  initial  radical  a 
after  an  a-element  of  a  prefix.  Such  cases  are  ava  itambh  (against  ni  stambh 
and  prati  ttambhi)  and  (according  to  the  grammarians)  ava  svan. 

186.  In  other  compounds,  the  final  alterant  vowel  of  the 
first  member  not  infrequently  (especially  in  the  Veda)  lingualizes 
the  initial  s  of  the  second :  for  example,  yudkuthira,  piifivatf, 
yo^fMt  offnt^om&y  anu^tihh,  tri^andhi,  diwsdd,  parame^fMn,  obAt- 
§end,  piif^dd,  puru^tUd, 

A  very  few  cases  occur  of  the  same  alteration  after  an  a-element :  thus, 
9aioyafihif  apasthd,  upoftHU;  also  y«aA,  when  its  final,  by  146,  becomes  (.* 
thus,  iatrofit  (but  »aira$iham) . 

187.  The  final  s  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound  often 
becomes  $  after  an  alterant  vowel :  thus,  the  «  of  a  prepositional 
prefix,  as  nissidAwin,  du$(6ra  (for  dusstdra),  aviskfta;  and,  regu- 
larly, a  s  retained  instead  of  being  converted  to  vtsartj^  before 
a  labial  or  guttural  mute   (171),  as  havispi,  jyoiUhi't;  tapufpa, 

188.  Once  more,  in  the  Yeda,  the  same  alteration,  both  of  an  Initial 
and  of  a  final  s,  is  not  infrequent  even  between  the  words  composing  a 
sentence.  The  oases  are  detailed  in  the  Prati^akhya  belonging  to  each  text, 
and  are  of  very  various  character.     Thus, 

a.    The  initial  s,  especially  of  particles :    as  u  sH,  hi  fma,  kdm  u  $vH; 
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—  alM>  of  pronoans:  as  hf  tdh ;  —  of  Terb-forms,  especially  fk'om  yas:  at 
hf  sthA^  divf  itha ;  —  and  in  other  scatteiing  cases :  as  u  ft^M,  ni  ftkMbn, 
ui  tadhditha. 

b.  A  final  tf  oftencst  before  pronouns  (espeeially  toneless  ones):  as 
agnff  tva,  nUtCy  ty^s  U.  ^i$  tvdm,  sddhU  tdva;  — bat  also  in  other  caset, 
and  wherever  t  final  s  is  preserved,  instead  of  being  turned  into  vitargOf 
before  a  guttural  or  labial  (171]:  as  trfs  putviy  iyuf  krnotu,  vittot  pdiA, 
dyads  piti. 

Conversion  of  »  to  n. 

189.  The  dental  nasal  ^  n,  when  immediately  followed 
by  a  vowel  or  hy  ^  n  or  ^  m  or  JJ  y  or  ^  v,  is  turned  in- 
to  the  lingual  QT  fi  if  preceded  in  the  same  word  by  the 
lingual  sibilant  or  semivowel  or  vowels  —  that  is  to  say, 
by  ^  4,  ^  T;  or  !ff  r  or  ^  f  — :  and  this,  not  only  if  the 
altering  letter  stands  immediately  before  the  nasal,  but  at 
whatever  distance  from  the  latter  it  may  be  found:  unless, 
indeed,  there  intervene  fa  consonant  moving  the  front  of 
the  tongue:  namely)  a  palatal  (except  TJ  y),  a,  lingual,  or  a 
dental. 

We  may  thus  figure  to  ourselves  the  rationale  of  the  process:  in  the 
marked  proclivity  of  the  language  toward  lingual  utterance,  especially  of  the 
nasal,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when  once  reverted  into  the  loose  lingual  position 
by  the  utterance  of  a  non>contact  lingual  element,  tends  to  hang  there  and 
make  its  next  nasal  contact  in  that  position:  and  does  so,  unless  the  pro- 
clivity is  satisfied  by  the  utterance  of  a  lingual  mute,  or  the  organ  is  thrown 
out  of  adjustment  by  the  utterance  of  an  element  which  causes  it  to  assume 
a  different  posture.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  gutturals  or  labials,  wbiob 
do  not  move  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  (and,  as  the  influence  of  fc  on 
following  i  shows,  the  guttural  position  favors  the  succession  of  a  lingual): 
and  the  y  is  too  weakly  palatal  to  interfere  with  the  alteration  (as  its  next 
relative,  the  j-vowel,  itself  lingualises  a  s). 

This  is  a  rule  of  constant  application ;  and  (as  was  pointed 
out  above]  the  great  majority  of  occurrences  of  n  in  the  language 
are  the  result  of  it. 

190.  The  rule  has  force  especially 

a.  When  suffixes,  of  inflection  or  derivation,  are  added  to  roots  or 
stems  containing  one  of  the  altering  sounds :  thus,  rudrSnaf  rudrii^am,  vdrirte, 
vrfrtnt,  vArini,  daifni,  hdrani,  dvSahani,  krtnimi,  pnjk^tf,  kfubhwiid,  ff^TV^, 
kdrna,  vrknd^  r^gV^,  drdvina,  ifdni,  purond,  riknaSj  edkfanoi,  efktr$amana, 
kfpamana. 
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b.  When  the  final  n  of  a  root  or  stem  comes  to  be  followed,  lu  inflec- 
tion or  derivation,  by  sach  sounds  as  allow  it  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  preceding 
altering  caase:  thns,  from  yratiy  rdinanti^  rdriyott',  raraitM,  ararUfut;  from 
brahman,  hrdkmana,  brdhmani,  braltmand,  brahmanylif  br&hmai^vafU. 

191.  This  rule  (like  that  for  the  change  of  «  to  «1  applies 
strictly  and  especially  when  the  nasal  and  the  cause  of  its  alter- 
ation both  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  same  integral  word; 
but  (also  like  the  other]  it  is  extended ,  within  certain  limits, 
to  compound  words  —  and  even,  in  the  Veda,  to  contiguous 
words  in  the  sentence. 

192.  Especially,  a  preposition  or  similar  prefix  to  a  root, 
if  it  contain  r  or  end  in  euphonic  r  for  s  (174J,  very  often 
lingualizes  the  n  of  a  root  or  of  its  derived  stemis  and  forms. 
Thus: 

a.  The  initial  n  of  a  root  is  usually  and  regularly  so  altered,  in  all 
forms  and  derivatives,  after  pofa,  pari,  pra,  tiir  (for  nu},  arUar,  dur  (for 
dui):  thus,  pdra  naya,  p6H  myatt,  prd  nudatva;  paranuUif  pariijkiimaf  pranava, 
nirnfjy  durn&oa. 

Roots  suffering  this  change  are  written  with  initial  vi  in  the  native  root- 
lists.  The  only  exceptions  of  importance  are  nri,  nabh,  nand  (very  rare), 
and  naf  when  its  f  becomes  s  (as  in  prdnaata). 

b.  The  final  n  of  a  root  is  lingualized  in  some  of  the  forms  of  an  and 
kan:  thus,  prd  ^niti,  prand,  prd  hanyate,  prahdnana, 

O.  The  class-signs  mt  and  na  are  altered  after  the  roots  hi  and  mi: 
thus,  pdri  hii^omij  prd  miijkmti  (but  the  latter  not  in  the  Veda). 

cL  The  1st  sing.  impv.  ending  ani  is  sometimes  altered:  thus,  prd 
bkav€tni. 

e.  Derivatives  by  suffixes  oontaining  n  sometimes  have  ri  by  influence 
of  a  preposition:  thus,  prayina. 

f.  The  n  of  the  preposition  ni  is  sometimes  altered,  like  the  initial  of 
a  root,  afler  another  preposition:  thus,  prafopdta,  prai^idhi, 

198.  In  compound  words,  an  altering  cause  in  one  member  sometimes 
lingnalizes  a  n  of  the  next  following  member  —  either  its  initial  or  final  n, 
or  n  in  its  inflectional  or  derivative  ending.  The  exercise  of  the  altering 
influence  can  be  seen  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  closeness  or  frequency  of 
the  compooiid,  or  its  integration  by  being  made  the  base  of  a  derivative. 
Examples  are:  grtimani,  trinAnan,  uruncud;  vrirahdnam  etc.  (but  vrtrc^^hni 
te.:  196),  nrmdnaB,  drughartd;  pravihana,  nrpina^  puryindf  pUryinaf 
tvargina,  duryini,  uardydmne,  tryangSnam. 

194.  Finally,  in  the  Teda,  a  n  (usually  initial)  is  lingualized  even  by 
an  altering  sound  in  another  word.  The  toneless  pronouns  na»  and  ena-  are 
oftenest  thus  affected :  thus,  pdri  nas,  prd(  'nan,  fndra  enam ;  but  also  the 
particle  nd,  'like' :  thus,  vir  nd;  and  a  few  other  cases,  as  vir  f^ma,  pdnar 
Moyaniasi,  agnif  doffia. 
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196.  The  immediate  combination  of  a  n  with  a  preceding  gattoral  or 
labial  seems  in  some  cases  to  hinder  the  conTersion  to  n:  thus,  vrtragkni 
etc.  kiubhndtif  trpnoU  (but  in  Veda  trpnu). 

Conversion  of  dental  mutes  to  Unguals  and  palatals. 

196.  When  a  dental  mute  comes  in  contact  with  a 
lingual  or  palatal  mute  or  sibilant,  the  dental  is  usually 
assimilated,  becoming  lingual  or  palatal  respectively. 

The  cases  are  the  following : 

197.  A  dental  surd  mute  or  nasal,  or  the  dental  sibilant, 
when  immediately  preceded  by  a  s,  is  everywhere  converted  into 
the  corresponding  lingual. 

Under  this  rule,  the  combinations  at,  sth,  and  tn  are  Tory  common;  m 
is  rarely  so  written,  the  viiarga  being  put  instead  of  the  former  sibilant: 
thus,  jydtihfu  instead  of  jy6tusu. 

Those  cases  in  which  final  s  becomes  (  before  su  (226  b)  do  not,  of 
course,  fall  under  this  rule. 

198.  In  the  other  (comparatively  infrequent)  cases  where 
a  dental  is  preceded  by  a  lingual  in  internal  combination,  the 
dental   [except  of  su  loc.  pi.)  becomes  lingual.     Thus: 

a.  A  dh  after  d  from  s  of  a  root  or  stem  (226  b}:  as  Adviddhvam  etc 

b.  Only  a  very  few  other  instances  occur:  Jtte  and  iitia  from  yld; 
aaddfUS  (also  saddhi  and  iodhd)^  and  sannSm  {sas-^-nam:  anomalous  gen. 
pi.  of8a«);  trnnd  (ytrd-\-na),  A  small  number  of  words  follow  the  lame 
rule  in  external  combination:    see  below,   199. 

But  tadhi  (Vedic:  ytad-^dhi)  shows  loss  of  the  final  lingual  after  assi- 
milation of  the  dental,  and  compensatory  lengthening. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  abnormal  occurrence  of  d  are  explained  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  as  results  of  a  lingualized  and  afterward  omitted  sibilant  before  d: 
thus  ftidd  from  fiMcfa,  ypid  from  ptsd,  ymrd  from  mrsd  (Zend  mareshdd^. 
For  words  exhibiting  a  like  change  in  composition,  see  below,  199  b. 

199.  In  external  combination, 

a.  A  final  t  is  directed  to  be  assimilated  to  an  initial  lingual  mute: 
thus,  tat'ttkHf  tad  dayaUy  tat'thdliniy  tad  dhdukaU:  but  the  case  never 
occurs  in  the  older  language,  and  very  rarely  in  the  later.  For  final  n  be- 
fore a  lingual,  see  206* 

b.  An  initial  dental  after  a  final  lingual  usually  remains 
unchanged ;  and  m  of  the  loc.  pi.  follows  the  same  rule :  thus, 
8€UstL  raisti. 

Exceptions  are:  a  few  compounds  with  sa«,  'six':  namely,  adnfiovali, 
8txnnabhi  (and  one  or  two  others  not  quotable  from  the  literature). 


I. 
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In  a  few  oompoands,  moreover,  there  appears  a  lingaalized  dental,  with 
compensatory  lengthening,  after  a  lost  llngnal  sibilant  or  its  representative: 
namely,  in  certain  Vedio  compounds  with  du$:  duddbha,  dudi^,  dtMi,  du- 
nAcGf  dunifa\  and,  in  the  language  of  every  period,  certain  compounds  of 
9a»,  with  change  of  its  vowel  to  an  alterant  quality  (as  in  vodhum  and 
MOdkum:  2S4b):  iddofa.  iodhi  (also  taddhi  and  taddhi).  todant. 

0«  Between  final  t  and  initial  a,  the  insertion  of  a  t  is  permitted  — 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  required:  thus,  f&i  iah&arah  or  idtt  Boh&srah. 

200.  The  cases  of  assimilation  of  a  dental  to  a  contiguous 
palatal  occur  almost  only  in  external  combination,  and  before 
an  initial  palatal.  There  is  but  one  case  of  internal  combina- 
tion,  namely  : 

201.  A.  ^  n  coming  to  follow  a  palatal  mute  in  inter- 
nal combination  is  itself  made  palatal: 

Thus,  yacnh  (the  only  instance  after  c] ,  yajTid,  jajne,  ajnata, 
r&fna,   ripn, 

202.  An  final  rT  t  before  an  initial  palatal  mute  is  as- 
similated to  it,  becoming  ^  c  before  ^  c  or  y  ch,  and  sT  j 
before  sTy  ^jh  does  not  occur). 

A  final  ^  »  is  assimilated  before  sf  j\  becoming  3T  fi. 

All  the   grammarians,   of  every  period,    require  this  assimilation  of  n; 
but  it  is  more  often  neglected,  or  only  sporadically  made,  in  the  MSS. 
For  n  before  a  surd  palatal,  see  below,  208. 

208.  Before  the  palatal  sibilant  ST  c.  both  ^  t  and  ^  n 
are  assimilated,  becoming  respectively  ^  c  and  3T  ^  /  and 
then  the  following  ^  g  may  be,  and  in  practice  almost 
always  is,  converted  to  IE  ch. 

Some  authorities  regard  the  conversion  of  p  to  eh  as  everywhere  oblig- 
atory, others  as  only  optional;  some  except,  peremptorily  or  optionally,  a 
(  loUowed  by  a  mute.  And  some  require  the  same  conversion  after  every 
mute  save  m,  reading  also  vfpat  ehutudrij  inat  chUci^  anustup  eharadiy  Quk 
dhiei.  The  MSS.  generally  write  ch,  instead  of  eeh,  as  result  of  the  com- 
MiHition  of  f  and  f. 

Combinations  of  final  n. 

■  IM.    final  radical  n  is  assimilated  in  internal  combination 
%9k  iBBoiraig  nbilant,  becoming  anutvara. 

rHBrmi  \u^.^  g^  grimmarlans,  it  is  treated  before  hh  and  m  in  deden- 
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■ion  (■  In  exiernal  combinitlon.  Rut  the  cuat  ttt  ex.treiiiel]r  rare,  and  KV. 
h»  r&iru  uid  tMtti  (the  only  Vedic  eiunplM> 

nntl  n  of  m  derivative  iutfli  it  Tegultfljr  uid  Dtnally  dropped  befors  ■ 
eoriMiiunt  In  Inflection  and  compoiltlon  —  in  composition,  trea  bafon  a 
«o«el:  and  a  radical  n  occaaloiitlly  follow*  the  aame  rule. 

For  »*iaiilatian  or  n  to  a  preceding  palatal,  see  201. 
The  remaimng  cases  are  those  of  external  combination. 

205.  The  assimilation  of  n  in  external  combination  to  a 
following  sonant  palatal  and  the  palatal  sibilant  f  have  been 
already  treated   (303,   308j. 

The  n  is  alio  declared  to  be  assimilAted  (becoming  9)  be- 
fore a  sonant  lingual  {if,  ifA,  n),  but  the  case  hardly  ever 
occurs. 

206.  A  n  ie  also  assimilated  to  a  following  initial  I,  be- 
coming  (like  m:  213  o)   a  nasal  /. 

The  .VSS.  in  general  attempt  to  write  the  camblnatlan  io  aeeonlance 
with  thli  rule. 

207.  Before  the  lingual  and  dental  sibilants,  *  and  a,  final 
n  remains  unchanged ;  but  a  t  may  also  be  inserted  between 
the  nasal  and  the  sibilant:  thus,  tm  tdf  or  lArU  fdf;  maAin  tin 
or  tnaAoHl  idn. 

According  to  moat  01'  the  grammuiani  of  the  Pntifikhjai  (not  BPr.), 
the  Insertion  of  the  t  In  auch  cases  is  a  ueceasaty  one.  In  the  HSS.  it  ii 
very  freiiuenily  made,  but  not  nnifoimly.  It  is  probably  a  pnrely  phonetic 
phenomenon,  a  (raJisltlon-iound  to  eaae  tho  <louble  i^hange  of  sonant  to  setd 
and  naiial  to  iion-na^al  utterance  —  althangh  the  not  infrequent  caiei  In 
which  final  n  stands  for  original  nt  (ai  bAumn,  abharan,  opnirrun)  may  have 
aided  to  establish  It  as  a  rule.  Its  analogy  with  the  conversion  of  n  c  into 
ArA  (209'  i*  palpabUv 

808.  Itefore  the  surd  palatal,  lingual,  and  dental  mutes, 
there  is  inserted  after  final  n  a  sibilant  of  each  of  those  class- 
M  respectively,  before  which  the  n  becomes  amttrara :  thus, 
Hf  e:  Af  M.   Af  t :  Af  M.   At  /:  At  tA. 

This  tq1i>.  whirh  In  the  rlsssiral  language  has  esubllshed  Itself  in  the 
fotm  here  glvrti.  as  a  pht-neilr  rule  of  iinTarying  application,  really  Involiet 
a  historic  .<uivlval,     Thi-  large  majority  of  cues  of  Bnal  *   in   the   languac* 

rwt  far  (torn  thh'ii  quarters;  see  AlV.  II.  W,  note  ate  for  original  «t;  uit 
the  Telenlion  of  Ibo  sIMIanl  in  furli  ras^s.  when  onre  it*  hlsMrieal  ground 
had  bn>n  forgoHoti.  was  eitouded  by  analogy  to  all  others. 

I'rai-tlMlly.  ihi>  rale  arpliet  <>uly  to  n  before  r  and  I.  linre  euet  in- 
volTiag  the  otbet  Initials  .vcnr  »lthet  not  at  all.  or  only  wiA  exttaaia  nrltj 

the  Veda  does  not  prrsenl  as  exanpto  of  any  of  than  Id  tk*  Teda,  the 
Insertion  is  not  always  otade,  aad  the  dlMereat  text*  hai*  «i(k  reimd  to  It 
dlflMenl  SMC*^  whWk  aM  Mil  s«t»»*— '  i»  <^~'  PiiticiUyM; 
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It  is  less  frequent  in  the  older  texts.   When  the  p  does  not  appear  between 
fi  and  e,  the  n  is  assimilated,  becoming  H  (as  before  J:  S02). 

200.  The  same  retention  of  original  final  a  after  a  nasal, 
and  consequent  treatment  of  (apparent)  final  an,  in,  tin,  fn  as 
if  they  were  ahs,  iru,  uf^,  fns  (long  nasalized  vowel  with  final  s), 
shows  itself  also  in  other  Vedic  forms  of  combination,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  unity,  may  be  briefly  stated  here  together  : 

a.  i  Final  an  becomes  eii^  (nasalized  a)  before  a  following  vowel :  that  is 
to  say,  antj  with  nasal  vowel,  is  [treated  like  a«,  with  pare  vowel  (177): 
thus,  devih  I  '^,  ivpahaiMKan  iA4,  mahih  asi.  This  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon case,  especiaUy  in  RY.  Once  or  twice,  the  s  appears  as  h  before  p.* 
thus,  9v6tavahh  payCh, 

b.  In  like  manner,  a  is  treated  after  nasal  i,  u,  f  as  it  would  be  after 
those  vowels  when  pare,  becoming  r  before  a  sonant  soand  (174) ,  and  (mach 
more  rarely)  h  before  a  sard  (170) :  thas,  ra^mlhr  iva,  aunUhr  yuvanyUhr  <U^ 
nfnr  ahM;  nfnh  pdtram. 

210.  The  nasals  n,  r»,  fk,  occurring  as  finals  after  a  short 
Towel,  are  doubled  before  any  initial  vowel :  thus,  prafydmi  (td 
eniy   udydnn  adiiy&h. 

This  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  survival,  the  second  nasal 
being  an  assimilation  of  an  original  consonant  following  the  first.  It  is 
always  written  in  the  MSS.,  although  the  Yedic  metre  seems  to  show*  that 
the  daplication  was  sometimes  omitted. 

211.  The  nasal  fi  and  n  before  a  sibUant  are  allowed  to 
insert  respectively  k  and  f  —  as  n   (207)  inserts  t:  thus,  prtUy- 

Combinations  of  final  m. 

212.  Final  radical  ^  m,  in  internal  combination,  is  as- 
similated  to  a  following  mute  or  spirant  —  in  the  latter  case, 
becoming  anusmra;  in  the  former,  becoming  the  nasal  of 
the  same  class  with  the  mute. 

Before  m  or  v  (as  when  final:  148),  it  is  changed  to  n;  thus,  from 
ygcan,  dganma,  ctganmahi^  ganvahi,  Jaganviht  (which  appear  to  be  the  only 
quotable  cases).  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  same  change  is  made  in 
the  inflection  of  root-stems,  before  hh  and  su:  thus,  pra^nbhi$,  prti^dntu 
itiom  pracom:  pra-\-y^€an).     No  derived  noun-stem  ends  in  m. 

9B.  has  once  the  anomalous  kAmvanty  ftom  the  particle  k&m. 

218.  final  ^  m  in  external  combination  is  a  servile 
sound,  being  assimilated  to  any  following  consonant.   Thus: 


*  Kite,  in  hia  Beitrigt  etc.,  iii.  125. 
Wkitney,  Grammar. 
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S,    It  remains    unchaDged    only   before   a  vowel  or  a  labial 

Bui  alM,  by  an  •oomaloni  esMptloa,  bofora  r  af  Iha  mot  r^  in  lamiij 
uid  ita  daitiatiTea  wmr^fili  uid.  tamriijya. 

b.  Befoie  a  mute  of  anj  other  olasa  than  l^ial,  it  becomes 
the  nasal  of  that  class. 

o.  Before  Ae  semivowels  y,  /,  r  it  becomes,  acoording  to 
the  Hindu  grammarians,  a  nasal  semivowel,  the  Oftsal  oounter- 
part  of  each  reBpeati^-ely    ^see  71. 

d.    Before  r.   a  sibilant,   or  A.  it  becomes  anntrara    (see  711. 
The   3IS5.    iDd   the  edltloni   fn  gansnl  mika  no  tttesipt  to  dtstifigaU 
the  D4ul  tonei  iiialng  frum  the  (uiinilatloD  of  m  befote  ■  following  •eBtvaval 
from  that  before  >  spinnt. 

e.  But  If  A  be  Immediately  foUoved  by  utother  coo*ciuiit  [which  nn  obIj 
be  ■  n«Ml  or  semiTOval .  the  m  it  allowed  to  be  uiimileted  to  that  fOUowlnf 


Thl«  it  becaiue  the  h  his  eo  poittioa  at  the  moDth-aiguis  peeoUir  to 
Iteelt,  bnl  ii  ottered  in  the  poaitian  et  the  next  tonnd.  The  Piititikhyw 
do  not  Uke  eny  notice  of  the  rase. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  ,73  that  the  assimilated 
«  is  generally  represented  in  texts  by  the  oMMrom-sign,  and 
that  in  this  work  i[  b  transliterated  by  «  instead  of  a  naul 
mute  or  n.  Also,  that  the  general  grammarians  allow  m  to  be 
pronounced  before  any  and  everj-  consonant  as  antueam. 

The  pilatal  miitM  and  sibilant,  and  A. 

214.  These  sounds  show  in  some  situations  a  reveision  to 
the  original  gutturals  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  treat- 
ment ofy  and  i.  also,  is  different,  according  as  they  represent 
the  one  or  the  other  of  two  diffetent  degrees  of  alteratioit  from 
their  originals. 

215.  The  palatals  and  A  are  the  least  stable  of  alphabetic 
sounds,  undergoing,  in  virtue  of  their  derivative  chaiKCter,  alter- 
ation in  many  cases  where    other  umilai  sounds  are  retained. 

2L6.  Thus,  in  deri\-ation.  even  before  vowels,  semivowels, 
and  nasaU.  reversion  to  guttttnd  form  b  by  no  means  rare.  The 
oases  are  the  following : 

1.  Beioie  .1  «i  sunix  ■:.  ilnat  r  b<<v>met  k  ia  jlbl.  orU.  pSki.  eSiJ, 
;UT*.i.  mrtL!.  rrfci.  pnlKti  etc..  nbi.  (rta.  m.^.  Ktu.  tvta.  teU.  ■ootd, 
muki.'  —  Dtul  V  bwmei  v  in  tyCigi,  iUfj.  SUjfJ.  yif%i.  Uoiiril.  Mlitgi. 
t-drjij.  iTMiyi,  iRiyJ.  Mr^ii.  rtyii.  9>Wjm.  f<i^>i.  f.'^i.  rv^-i.  —  Inal  1  becooMs 
fi  in  u^'U.  nuifU,  ,iiy4<I.  diryU  and  iM'tiiy-i*.  •iflfkittki  .  wttfM.  Jdgkii, 
(Miptj.  mfyAa:  ud  in  AiyWM. 

In  aiwthei  Mciee  of  teinthe*  witt  ii.  the  atteied  toaad  appaari: 
i,  IMa.  MOlfi.  rn^t.  ftt*.  MTJ.  JAd. 
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Before  the  snfAxes  €U  and  ana,  tlie  gattaral  only  rarely  appeals :  namely, 
in  dnka$,  dkaa,  r6ka»f  fdkaSf  bhdrgaa;  and  in  roffana, 

2.  Before  an  i-vowel,  the  altered  soand  appears  (except  in  the  doubtful 
FEbhoiff):  e.  g.  ajCf  t^jt,  ruei,  fda,  vCvici,  roehnH. 

3.  Before  ii,  the  gnttnral  reappears,  as  a  rule  (the  cases  are  few) :  thas, 
anku,  vaUtd,  rtkCt,  hhfgu, 

4.  Before  n,  the  examples  of  reversion  are  few,  except  of  j  (becoming  g) 
before  the  participial  ending  na :  thus,  riknaij  vagn<i  (with  the  final  also 
made  sonant);  and  participles  hkagnAy  rti^n<!,  etc.;  and  apparently  yrgfya  from 

5.  Before  m  (of  ma^  man,  mm,^  the  guttural  generally  appears:  thus, 
ftifand,  tigm&j  fogmd  (with  sonant  change);  v6kman,  »6kmany  rukm&n;  rgmfn 
and  vagmfn  (with  sonant  change):  —  but  6jman,  ojmdfiy  bhmjmtin, 

6.  Before  y,  the  altered  sound  is  used :  thus,  pacya,  yajya,  ya^Jyu,  yujya, 
hhi^fyu.  Such  cases  as  bhogya  and  yogya  are  doubtless  secondary  derivatives 
from  hhoga  and  yoga, 

7.  Before  r,  the  cases  are  few,  and  the  usage  apparently  divided :  thus, 
^tikrdj  ugrd,  mrgra;  but  v&jta  and  pajrd(?).  . 

8.  Before  v  (of  the  suffixes  va,  van,  vin,  etc.,  and  participial  vaha] 
the  guttural  is  regularly  preserved :  thus,  fkvd,  pakvd ;  rkvan,  rikvan,  fuJIcvan, 
mrgvan,  yugviin;  vagvin  (with  further  sonant  change);  ririkvdhs,  rurukvdha, 
fufukxfihs;  (Ufukvcmd,  fufukvdni:  also  before  the  union-vowel  t  in  okivdnn 
(RV.,  once).    An  exception  is  y^van. 

The  reversion  of  ft  in  derivation  is  exhibited  only  before  the  suffix  a 
(and  in  the  participle  dUghSna,  RV.).  The  final  j  which  is  analogous  with 
^  (819)  shows  much  less  proclivity  to  reversion  than  that  which  corresponds 
with  e. 

9.  A  like  reversion  shows  itself  also  to  some  extent  in  conjugational 
stem-formation  and  inflection.  Thus,  the  initial  radical  becomes  guttural 
after  the  reduplication  in  the  present  or  perfect  or  desiderative  or  Intensive 
stems  of  the  roots  ct,  cit,  ji,  hi,  han;  and  han  becomes  ghn  on  the  elision  of 
a.  The  RV.  has  vivakmi  from  yvae.  And  before  ran  etc.  of  3d  pi.  mid.  we 
have  g  for  radical  J  in  asfgran,  atrgram,  aMsrgfatn  (all  in  RV.). 

217.  Final  ^  c  of  a  root  or  stem,  if  followed  in  in- 
temal  combination  by  any  other  sound  than  a  vowel  or 
semivowel  or  nasal,  reverts  to  its  original  guttural  value, 
and  shows  everywhere  the  same  form  which  a  W\  i  would 
show  in  the  same  situation. 

Thus,  vdkti,  ttvdktha,  vdhi,  vahyOmi,  vagdhi;  vaghhis,  vaksu; 
uiid,  uiOd,  vaktdr. 

And,  as  final  c  becomes  k  (above,  142),  the  same  rule  applies 
also  to  c  in  external  combination :  thus,  vik  ca,  vOg  dpi,  v&n  me. 

5* 
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Examples  of  e  remaining  uncliangeil  in  inflection  are  :  utyitt. 


218.  Final  l^T  f  reverts  to  its  original  ?i  it,  in  internal 
combination,  only  before  tbe  H  s  of  a  verbal  Bt«a  or  ending 
(whence,  by  180,  cf  it';  before  rT  '  and  Q  th,  it  everywhere 
becomes  ?  s  ''whence,  by  107,  ?  tt  and  7  »fh);  before  tl  dh, 
^  &A,  and  T{  eu  of  the  loc.  pi.,  as  when  final  (145),  it  re- 
gularly becomes   tbe  lingtial  mute  [^  ^  or  7  d'l. 

Thus,  An'kiata,  reiiyttmi ;  rittl,  viUd,  diiltttu ;  dididdhi, 
ridbhi*. 

But  a  few  roots  exhibit  the  reTerston  of  fined  ^  ta  k  before 
M  and  lu,  and  also  when  final  ;L48':  the;  are  <%,  d^,  tpx^, 
and  optionally  na^  always,  in  V.  :  and  rif  has  in  V.  always 
vihu,  loc.  pi.,  but  til,  \-idbha,  etc.  Examples  are  dUemmfila, 
djyMu,   hfditpfk,   nik. 

Examples  of  c  remaining  unchanged  before  vowels  ete.  are: 
CTft,  miftfot,  aeifran,  a^ncmi,  va^mi,   ufmAii. 

A  ;  Tcmsini  inegalul]'  uncbin^  before  p  in  the  (ompoond  DttpAi. 

219.  Final  3/  is  in  one  set  of  words  treated  like  5  c, 
and  in  another  set  like  IT  f. 

Thus,  from  ytij:  dyukiiat,  iytiila,  yiOikii,  yukti,  yiktra, 
yoiiyOmi,   yukau ;  yuhgd^,   iyiiffdAvam,  yugbhit. 

Again,  from  mr;  etc.:  Amrk^at,  trakfyOmi;  manfi,  mftf^,  ^^'i 
rmtri;   mfd^^',   mf^^hrim,   radbAu,    raitu,   rOi. 

To  the  fotmeT  or  yvf-dut  belong  'u  shown  by  theit  qairtable  f«nn») 
about  twenty  root*  end  radical  stems:  namely,  bka},  taj.  (jn)  {not  V.],  n^ 
■Folor',  Kaj,  majj,  niS,  tij.  ri>,  1  and  IhhMJ,  yaj,  rifj,  rrj,  o^,  Moi^,  f^f; 
urj,  *n)^,  hiit&j,  itrj ;  —  aba,  ttem*  formed  with  the  inflliei  o}  and  If 
.988.  5},  Mi  trtfti).  nifiO' '  end  f^C.  thoagh  conuining  the  root  ytf. 

To  the  latter  or  mr>-<lai*  belong  only  abont  one  third  u  many:  namely, 
yni,  bhrajj,   my,  ruj.   bhraj.   mrj,   irj, 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  ^-roots  are  not  placed  in  elrforosiancet  to  ex- 
hibit the  dislinrtion;  bnt  snch  roots  are  in  part  assignable  to  one  or  tbe 
other  class  on  the  GTidence  ot  the  related  Isngnaget*.  The  dlMoctien 
appears,  namely,  only  when  the  J  orcura  as  llnal.  or  is  followed,  either  In 
inflection  or  in  derivation,  by  a  dental  mule  't,  tk.  dhl,  or,  in  noon-inflee- 
tlon.  by  bh  or  ni.  In  derivation  above,  216  we  tlod  a  p  MmetlBMS  troB 
tbe  mr^-tlass  :  thna.  mrirg-i  in  npamarj/ii  and  nirpa:  and  before  r  of  Vedte 
3d  pi.  mid.  endings,  •iirgrim.  ■nrymm.  afatr^ram  beside  xur^rlre)  —  whila 
from   ihe  wuj-rl»5s  o-cor  only  ytiuujrc,   .itmjr^in,  btibhujrirt,   with  J. 
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220.  Final  cA  falls  under  the  rules  of  combination  almost 
only  in  the  root  prach,  in  which  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  f 
(and  jprof  is  perhaps  its  more   original   form) :    thus,   praksyimi, 

prsfd,  and  also  the  derivative  pra^d.  As  final  and  in  noun- 
inflection  (before  hh  and  m],  it  is  directed  to  be  changed  to  the 
lingual  mute. 

Murt&  is  called  the  participle  of  mureh^  and  a  gerund  murtvi  is  given 
to  the  same  root.  They  (with  mUrti)  must  doubtless  come  from  a  simpler 
form  of  the  root. 

Of  jh  there  is  no  occurrence :  the  grammarians  declare  it 
to  be  treated  like  c. 

221.  The  compound  ks  is  not  infrequent  as  final  of  a  root 
(generally  of  demonstrably  secondary  origin),  or  of  a  tense-stem 
(f-aorist :  see  below,  chap.  XI.) ;  and,  in  the  not  very  frequent  cases 
of  its  internal  combination,  it  is  treated  as  if  a  single  sound, 
following  the  rules  for  j? :  thus,  cdkse  (caks-^rse),  cdhva;  cdste, 
dce^ta,  dsrasfaniy  dsisfa,  ivdsfar.  As  to  its  treatment  when  final, 
see  146.  We  are  taught  by  the  grammarians  to  make  such 
forms  as  gordt,  gorddhhis,  gordf^u  (from  gordks] ;  and  we  actually 
have  sdt,  sadbAis,  saM  from  stAs  or  sas   (146,   end . 

In  the  single  anomalous  root  vrafCf  the  compound  ^  is  said  to  follow 
the  rule  for  simple  q:  thus,  vraksydtif  dvraksami  vrdstunif  vrcuii.  Its  e 
reverts  to  Ic  in  vfcaka.   Its  participle  is  vfknd ;  it  has  a  Vedic  gerund  vtktvi. 

222.  The  roots  in  final  ^  A,  like  those  in  ^j\  fall  into 
two  classes,  exhibiting  a  similar  diversity  of  treatment,  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  kinds  of  combination. 

« 

In  the  one  class,  as  duh,  we  have  a  reversion  of  A  (as  of  c) 
to  a  guttural  form,  and  its  treatment  as  if  it  were  still  its 
original  yA;  thus,  ddAuksaniy  dhoksyami;  dugd^am,  dugdhd;.  dd/iok, 
dhuky  dhugbMsy  dhuksd. 

In  the  other  class,  as  ruh  and  iohy  we  have  a  guttural  rever- 
sion (as  of  f)  only  before  s  in  verb-formation  and  derivation :  thus, 
drukuUy  roksyimi,  sakstgd,  sak^dni.  As  final,  in  external  combi- 
nation, and  in  noun-inflection  before  bh  and  m,  the  h  (like  f) 
becomes  a  lingual  mute :  thus,  turasiu,  pftanasad  ayodhy&hj 
iurasidbMs,  turasiuti.  But  before  a  dental  mute  (ty  th,  dh)  in 
verb-inflection  and  ih  derivation,  its  euphonic  effect  is  peculiarly 
complicated :  it  turns  the  dental  into  a  lingual  (as  would  g] ;  but 
it  also  makes  it  sonant  and  aspirate  (as  would  dh:  see  160); 
and  further,  it  disappears  itself,  and  the  preceding  vowel,  if 
short,  ia  lengthened  by  way  of  compensation :  thus,  from  ruh 
with  ta  comes  rudhd,  from  ieh  with  ii  comes  lidhi,  from  guh 
with  iar  comes  gudhdty  from  meh  with  turn  comes  nUdJai$n,  from 
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lA   with    tM    or  iMis   comee  H^Adt,    from  UA   with  (ttcom    come« 
BdhAm,   etc. 

Thti  fi  u  tf  we  bid  to  usnme  u  tnotiUoa  tonnd  i  lOiujit  uptnte 
Itngntl  ElblUnt  ti,  wtth  the  euphonic  effect*  oT  >  Itneiul  end  itf  >  Mnuit 
upitale  (140),  Itself  dluppeirlng  uader  the  Uw  of  tbe  asltting  lBiipit(« 
nliich  idmlle  no  Mnuit  ilbtluit. 

228.  The  roots  of  the  two  claaaes,  u  shown  by  thek  forma 
found  in  uee,    are  : 

of  Uie  first  or  Ai^cUsa :  dah,  Jih.  dak,  drui,  muh,  mii 
land  the  final  of  umiA  U  sinularly  treated) ; 

of  the  second  or  ra^-dasa  :  co^,  *aA,  mih,  r»A  or  UA,  goA, 
ruA,  driA,  t^iA,  hrA,   bai»A,  tprA(?). 

Bat  muh  foims  4lio  [not  in  KV.)  the  putldple  niudiia  uid  ageat^ioui 
mudli&T,  u  well  M  rmtgdhi  and  mugMA;  tai  dndk  and  mik  ve  allowed  bf 
the  gnnuiiarluiB  to  do  llkewlae:  tacb  tenn*  u  driuUa  and  miika,  bowgier, 
do  not  ippeu  to  have  beea  met  with  In  lue. 

Prom  roots  of  the  niA-dus  we  flnd  also  la  the  Vada  tbe  fonns  f  nrtonU, 
iiom.  itng.,  and  pra^udAfi  and  dadSrk;  and  henoe  puruifift  (the  only  occac- 
reiice)  does  not  prove  }^*prh  to  be  of  (be  dut-daas. 

A  Dnmtwi  of  othei  h-roots  ire  not  proved  by  their  occtming  ronns  to 
belong  to  either  class ;  they,  too,  ara  with  more  or  leas  confidence  ittlf  ned 
to  the  one  ot  the  other  by  eompariton  with  tbe  related  linfugea*. 

In  deriTition,  beforo  the  aufllK  a,  we  hiie  ;S16. 1)  tatghd  and  dtrglA 
from  roots  of  the  niA-elass.  Before  tta  r  lerb-eTidlnc*,  va  ta»te  exsmplei 
only  ^m  dui,  with  A .-  thas,  dudukrt  etc. 

The  root  nah  comes  from  originaJ  dk  iniiead  of  gli,  and  Its  revenioD  is 
iccotdingly  to  a  dental  instead  of  a  gnttanl  mote:  thns,  iMb^mi,  noidU, 
Upaaddbki*,  ttpaitad-ytiga, 

2S4.   Irrefalarities  of  combination  are  : 

ft.  The  Towel  r  is  not  lengthened  to  compensate  foi  the  low  ot  the 
h-element:  thns,  drdK6,  trdhi,  brdhd  (the  only  eases;  and  in  the  Veda  their 
first  syllable  bu  metrical  value  as  heavy  or  long:. 

b.  The  roots  caA  and  tah  change  their  vowel  to  o  instead  of  lengthening 
It:  thns,  vodhdm,  oo^m,  vodiAr,  iddlmm.  Bnt  from  lah  In  the  older 
language  forms  with  a  ite  more  frequent:  thns,  HitU,  itaJia  (also  late^ 
tidMar.  The  root  IrAh  changes  the  vowel  of  its  class-sign  na  into  e  Instead 
of  lengthening  it :  thus,  Irntdhi,  IrntMu,  iilnwl  .the  gnmmaiians  teich  also 
Irntlimi  and  trMlui:  if  such  forms  are  ictnally  In  use,  they  mutt  have  been 
made  by  false  analogy  vlth  the  otheti'. 

These  anomatous  vowel-changes  seem  lo  stand  in  connection  with  the 
fart   (hat   the   cases  showing   ihem   are   the  only   ones  where   other  than  an 
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alterant  vowel  (180)  comes  before  the  lingoalised  sibilant  representative  of 
the  ft.     Compare  fdda^  eto. 

AppArently  by  disaimilatioD,  the  final  of  voft  in  the  anomalous  taompoand 
(tnadvah  is  changed  to  d  inst^  of  d:  see  404« 

The  Jingual  sibilant  s. 

295.  Since  the  lingual  sibilant,  in  its  usual  and  normal 
occurrences,  is  (182)  the  product  of  lingualization  of  s  after 
oeitain  alterant  sounds,  we  might  expect  final  radical  s,  when 
(in  rare  cases)  it  comes  to  stand  where  a  s  cannot  maintain  it^ 
seK,  to  revert  to  its  original,  and  be  treated  as  a  «  would  be 
treated  under  the  same  circumstances.  That,  however,  is  only 
true  in  a  very  few  instances. 

Namely,  in  the  prefix  dus  (evidently  identical  with  ydua);  in  »aji$ 
(adverbially  nsed  case-form  from  yjua);  in  (RV.)  vivia  and  dvix>e9,  firom  yvia; 
ill  afyes  (RV.),  from  yU;  and  in  afft,  from  ^is  as  secondary  form  of  y^. 
All  these,  except  the  first  two,  are  more  or  less  open  to  question. 

226.   In  g^Dieral,  final  lingual  ^^  is  treated  in  the  same 

manner  a«  palatal  9T  p.     Thus : 

a.  Before  /  and  ih  it  remains  unchanged,  and  the  latter 
are  assimilated :  e.  g.   dmstas,  dvisfhas,  dvSsfum, 

This  is  a  common  and  perfectly  natural  combination. 

b.  Before  dA,  hh,  and  su,  as  also  in  external  combination 
(145',  it  becomes  a  lingual  mute ;  and  dh  is  made  lingual  after 
it :   thus,  pinddM,  viddhi,  mviddhi,  dvxddhvam,  dvidbhis,  dvifs^. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  altered  «  of  a  tense-sign :  thus,  datod^vam 
(from  antof-dhvam]. 

The  conversion  of  s  to  t  (or  d)  as  final  and  before  hk  and  su  is  parallel 
with  the  like  conversion  of  p,  and  of  )  and  h  in  the  mrj  and  m&  classes  of 
roots,  and  perhaps  with  the  occasional  change  of  s  to  t  (167 — 8).  It  is  a  very 
infrequent  case,  occurring  (save  as  it  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  sos)  only 
once  in  RV.  and  once  in  AV.  (-dvH  and  -prut),  although  those  texts  have 
more  than  40  roots  with  final  s;  in  the  Brahmanas,  moreover,  has  been  noticed 
ftirther  only  -^Ut.  From  pins,  RV.  has  the  irregular  form  pinak  (t2d  and 
3d  sing.,  for  pimu-i  and  pinof-t). 

e.  Before  s  in  internal  combination  (except  su  of  loc.  pi.) 
it  becomes  k:  thus,  dviksi,  dveksyAmi,  ddviksam. 

This  change  is  of  anomalous  phonetic  character,  and  difficult  of  ex- 
pliDation.  It  is  also  practically  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  only  RV. 
examples  (apart  from  pinak,  above)  are  vivtkii,  from  yvU,  and  the  desid. 
stem  rMkta  from  yrif ;  AV.  has  only  dvikfot  and  dvikiata,  and  the  desid.  stem 
ficUkia  from  y^.  Other  examples  are  quotable  from  yykf$  [QB,  etc.),  fif 
(9B.),  and  pif  (Khand,  Up.);  and  they  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  pre- 
scribed to  be  formed  from  about  half-«^dozen  other  roots^ 
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Extension  and  AbbraviiUwi. 

557.  As  a  genera]  rule.  cA  is  not  allowed,  by  the  gnmioa- 
rUns  to  stand  in  that  form  after  a  Towel,  but  ia  to  b«  doubled, 
becoming  eei    ^whieh  the  MSS.   sometimes  write  cAeA. 

TIm  Tuloiu  aathoritiBS  dlnfrea  with  one  unthei  in  detail  tt  to  thii 
dapUcitioa.  Mmtiiag  to  Knini,  tk  U  doubled  witUn  ■  woid  >fUr  eithai 
>  kiDf  or  k  sboit  TOwel ;  and.  as  initial,  noc— arilj  afta  a  abort  and  afln 
Ik*  partkle*  J  and  mJ.  and  optloBaUy  tteijwhmt  aftei  a  long.  In  RV., 
initial  ct  is  dooblad  after  a  long  tovcI  of  i  only,  and  oartain  qiecial  rum 
after  a  ihott  totcI  am  excepted.  For  tfce  leqnlied  usage  in  the  othtr  Tedic 
texts,  tet  theii  MTCnl  PnttnUfaa.  Tke  Kafhaka  wiitea  for  original  di 
.not   dk    bom  ocmbinatloo   «r  t   ud   *   with  f:   SOS    after  a  Towei  erer;- 

Opinioni  are  Mill  at  lariaBre  as  to  ha«  far  tlii*  ddplicatioD  bM  aa 
etimotoginl  gtMind.  and  bm  far  it  is  oal;  an  acknovledgnMnt  of  the  tact 
tbai  eft  nuke*  a  heaTy  tjrlUble  ««ea  after  a  ihort  rosd  ,akake*  'podtioa'';  70J. 

558.  After  r.  any  coitsonant  sare  a  spirant  before  a  Towel) 
is  bv  the  grunnurians  tabn  allowed  or  r«qttired  to  be  doubled 

an  aspirate,   by  prefixing  the  corre^Kwding  oon-aspiiate :    IM. 

S«ake  of  lt<  anik\<iiti«  tiKhHie,  ali'og  «iih  r.  alM  II  or  I  or  t,  or  more 
tkaa  vme  of  ibrm.  in  tUs  rale. 

A  doaUol  (e*u«<UK  after  r  t>  ^cry  cvmrna  in  MSS.  and  iBMi^doot, 
a»  also  in  natiie  iut-«ditk«s  aal  in  lk«  «aitiia  editkas  prepared  by  Enro- 
p<aa  K'k^an  —  la  Um  v'«wa.  tb*  dapli<a&'«  i«  unh^cnally  oniltted. 

SM.  TW  tnl  wionant  of  a  $l««p  —  »fctlhii  tntotac.  or  initial  afitt 
a  T««vl  t>f  a  pTKViliaf  «vtd  —  ti  fr;  iW  fTMiwrat  either  aUoved  or 
tt^air*^  *»  be  4*«U<4. 

Ikis  •lapitScM^.'*  >  aU.F«vd  b]  PiMini  as*!  rv^siMd  by  the  Piatl(akkyu 
—  in  K<tfc.  with  MWtiMt  «f  asthNibn  ote  Ami  It  aiai(etb«.  Fn  tmtua 
*x»f<!<M>.  st»  ihr  rTit»iahh!»:  th»  anni*;  tf^  the  wkdo  matta-  ii  too 
MwcKtw  M  :«MU)r  tb*  $'!>»«  '■f  ifOil*  b«C<t. 

S30.  t.>Jt«t  o>M«  v\f  exivcdioa  o:  vvadoaa£;-<roDptt.  required 
^>   jt.<B^  v<f  :h^  cruBiOLAU^-ikl  aft;hon:i<s.   ar«  'jut  following: 

».  IMwvM  a  ».-«-««»:  a»i  a  nwa;  a«M.  the  aMftiM  of  i»-ealM 
famar  tv-.w  .  .'c  uul  ouiuu*ti«».  ^  wi^ki  b>  the  FlitifakhrM  i*nd 
asuut«4  -.3  FUi's:  t  .>.-Btnirau:>       w«   .Ki>    -_  ^.   ».-w. 

fek    F«t«««   k   a»i   a  •.-.■^*:!,4   a.*i^   wii»  tte  Ftiisiakhya*  ImA  the 

v'.  !|!dn><M<i  -  u^i  >  <h>-'H^  .voHHhut  ^«  l>iS>,-akh;«i  ttech  the 
■lowrtvn   .■;   i  -:■.■•■  v.1,:*!   ,t  ■..■•y»-.:»v(j««e     hm  XP;    ■.    t».*t — 'i  MM. 

S.1P4  Ht!tv-c".-4*  uo,-..-nv  -^  -  i^tv.-.-a  .V>  >4e»*  a  ifizui:  (he  Mben 
r»t»-i    :  l^  t*r^«    u    KU4    »«-T*   »  .f.'M*   »»  >*0Mw    ««   «fc«r  roMiaaal 
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—  namely,  »  half  or  a  quarter  mora  before  the  formeff  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  before  the  latter.  One  (VPr.)  admits  it  after  I  as  well  as  r.  It  is 
▼arioosly  described  as  a  fragment  of  the  vowel  a  or  of  f  (or  I). 

The  RPr.  pats  a  ivarabhakti  also  between  a  sonant  consonant  and  a 
following  mute  or  spirant;  and  APr.  introduces  an  element  called  sphotana 
('distinguisher')  between  a  guttural  and  a  preceding  mute  of  another  class. 

For  one  or  two  other  cases  of  yet  more  doubtful  value,  see  the  Pritiyakhya:;. 

231.  After  a  nasal,  the  former  of  two  non-nasal  mutes 
may  be  dropped,  whether  homogeneous  only  with  the  nasal,  or  with 
both. :  thus,  ytOidki  for  ytOkgdhi,  ytOklAvdm  for  yungdJw&m,  afUdm  for 
ahkidm,  cMntOm  for  chmttom^  hhrnthd  for  hhrntthd,  indhe  for  inddhe. 

This  abbreviation,  allowed  by  Panini,  is  required  by  APr.  (the  other 
Prati^akhyas  take  no  notice  of  it;»  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  MSS., 
though  the  full  group  is  also  often  written. 

232.  In  general,  a  double  mute  (including  an  aspirate 
which  is  doubled  by  the  prefixion  of  a  non-aspirate)  in  combi- 
nation with  any  other  consonant  is  by  the  manuscripts  written 
as  simple. 

That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  MSS.  makes  no  difference 
between  those  groups  in  which  a  phonetic  duplication  is  allowed  by  the  rules 
given  above  (228,  229j  and  those  in  which  the  duplication  is  etymological. 
As  every  to  after  a  vowel  may  also  be  properly  written  Mv,  so  daitvi  and 
tatlv&  may  be,  and  almost  invariably  are,  written  as  daXvi  and  iatvd.  A^ 
kdrUma  is  also  properly  Icdrttofia,  so  IsartUka  (from  hriii)  is  written  as  kartika. 
So  In  inflection,  we  have  always,  for  example,  majni  etc.,  not  majjfiff.  from 
fnajjdn.  Even  in  composition  and  sentence>collocation  the  same  abbreviations 
are  made:  thus,  hpiyotd  toThrddyotd;  ehindty  asya  toi  ehindUy  asya.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  the  evidence  of  written  usage  whether  we 
should  regard  adhvam  or  addhvam  (from  yos),  ddvidhvam  or  ddviddhvam 
(f^om  ydvii)  as  the  true  form  of  a  second  person  plural. 

233.  Among  occasional  omissions  of  an  etymologically  justified  member 
of  a  consonant-group,  is  of  importance  enough  to  be  here  noticed  that 

A  «  is  sometimes  lost  (perhaps  after  assimilation)  between 
two  surd  mutes :  thus, 

a.  The  initial  a  of  the  roots  aiha  and  atabh  after  the  preposition  ut: 
thus,  utthiium  for  uUthitumf  HUabhnoti  for  UtaktbhnotL 

b.  The  tense-sign  s  of  the  s-aorist  (chap.  XI.)  after  a  final  consonant 
of  a  root  before  the  initial  consonant  of  an  ending:  thus,  achantta  (and  for 
this,  by  231 »  aehania)  for  aehantstay  ^apta  for  rapsto,  taptam  for  tapitam. 

e*  Other  instances  are  only  sporadic :  thus,  the  oompound  rkthd  (re  4-  itha : 
PB.);  the  collocations  toimat  tuU  (for  HuU)  and  purorvk  UUor  (for  ituta-:  K.). 

Strengthening  and  Weakening  Processes.   ' 

234*  Under  this  head,  we  take  up  first  the  changes  that 
affect  Towels,    and   then  those  that  affect  consonants  —  adding, 
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for  conTenience*8  sake,  in  each  case,  a  brief  notice  of  the  vowel 
and  consonant  elements  that  have  come  to  bear  the  apparent 
office  of  connectives.  ' 


Go^a  and  VfddhL 

286.  The  so-called  gtma  and  rrdtfAt-changes  are  the 
most  regular  and  frequent  of  vowel-changes,  being  of  con- 
stant occurrence  both  in  inflection  and  in  derivation. 

A  ^no-vowel  differs  from  the  corresponding  simple 
vowel  by  a  prefixed  a-element,  which  is  combined  with  (lie 
other  according  to  the  usual  rules;  a  vrddhir-yoy^^^  by  the 
further  prefixion  of  a  to  the  ^«a-vowel.  Thus,  of  ^  t  or 
\  %  the  corresponding  guna  is  (a  +  t  =)  ^  ^  /  the  correspond- 
ing vrddhi  is  [a  -{-  e  =)  ^  at.  But  in  all  gunating  processes 
^  a  remains  unchanged  —  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
^  a  is  its  own  guna;  ^TT  a,  of  course,  remains  unchanged 
for  both  guTia  and  vrddhi. 

236.   The  series   of  corresponding  degrees  is   then  as 

follows : 

simple  vowel 

Guna 

Vrddhi 

There  is  nowhere  any  occurrence  of  f  in  a  stttiation  to  undergo  etther 
guna  or  vrddM-change ;  nor  does  I  (26)  ever  snffer  change  to  vrddhi.  Hmo- 
retleally,  f  would  have  the  same  changes  as  r;  and  the  vrddhi  of  \  would 
be  al, 

237.  The  historical  relations  of  the  members  of  each  vowel-series  are 
still  matters  of  some  difference  of  opinion.  From  the  special  point  of  view 
of  the  Sanskrit,  the  simple  vowels  wear  the  aspect  of  being  in  general  the 
original  or  fundamental  ones,  and  the  others  of  being  products  of  tiietr 
increment  or  strengthening,  in  two  several  degrees  —  so  that  the  rules  of 
formation  direct  a,  i,  u,  r,  I  to  be  raised  to  guna  or  vrddhi  respectively, 
under  specified  conditions.  But  r  is  so  clearly  seen  to  come  by  abbreviatioa 
or  weakening  from  an  earlier  ar  (or  rn]  that  many  European  grammwians 
prefer  to  treat  the  guna-form  as  the  original  and  the  other  as  the  derivative. 
Thus,  for  example :  instead  of  assuming  certain  roots  to  be  bhr  and  vrdh^ 
and  making  from  them  bharati  and  vardhati,  and  bhrta  and  vrddha^  by  the 
same  rules  which  from  bhu  and  nl  and  from  budh  and  eit  form  hhavaU  and 
nttyati,   bodhati  and  eetftti,  bhutn  and  nltd,  buddhn    and  rittn  —  they  asrasM 
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bkar  and  vardh  to  be  the  roocft,  and  give  the  roles  of  formation  for  them  in 
reverse.  Both  methods  have  their  advantages,  and  the  question  between 
tiiem  is  one  of  minor  consequence,  which  may  fairly  be  settled  by  considers- 
tlons  of  convenience.  Mainly  from  such  considerations,  the  r-form  is  gen- 
erally assnmed  in  this  work,  thongh]  not  withont  constant  recognition  of 
the  other. 

238.  The  ^r/fMHincrement  is  an  Indo-European  phenomenon, 
and  is  in  many  cases  seen  to  occur  in  connection  with  an  accent 
on  the  increased  syllable.     It  is  found : 

a.  In  root-syllables :  either  in  inflection,  as  dvexti  from 
ydvU,  d6km%  from  yduh;  or  in  deriyation,  as  dvSM,  d6hasy 
dv^MtwH,  dogdkwn, 

b.  In  formative  elements :  either  conjugational  class-signs, 
as  tancmi  from  tanu;  or  suffixes  of  derivation,  in  further  deri- 
vation or  in  inflection,  as  agndye  from  <igni^  hkandwis  from  bkamU, 
jnidram  from  piif,  hanUtcyh  from  h&ntu, 

289.  The  t7fd(;?^i-increment  is  specifically  Indian  (being 
unshared,  save  in  a  few  doubtful  cases,  even  by  the  Zend),  and 
its  occurrence  is  more  infrequent  and  irregular.     It  is  found  : 

a.  In  root  and  suffix-syllables,  instead  of  gxma :  thus,  stattti 
from  y«/r«,  sdkAayam  from  sdkhi,  dnaisam  from  |/nt,  dkdrsam  and 
kardyaii  and  kdryd  from  ykr   (or  kar),  ddlaram  from  ddtf, 

b.  Especially  often,  in  initial  syllables  in  secondary  deri- 
vation :  thus,  manasd  from  mdruu,  vaidyutd  from  vidyuty  bhdumd 
from  bhimi,  parthiva  from  pfthkfi. 

But 

240.  The  ytmo-increment  does  not  usually  take  place  in  a 
heavy  syllable  ending  with  a  consonant :  that  is  to  say,  the 
rules  prescribing  guna  in  processes  of  derivation  and  inflection 
do  not  apj^  to  a  short  vowel  which  is  'long  by  position",  nor 
to  a  long  vowel  unless  it  be  final :  thus,  ciiati  from  ycU^  but 
nindfUi  from  }/ntW;  ndyoH  from  ynl,  hvLt  jivaH  from  yjtv. 

The  vrcM&i-increment  is  not  liable  to  this  restriction. 

« 

Exceptions  to  the  rale  are  occasionally  met  with:  thns,  didiva  from 
ydiv;  Mdoi  from  ykid;  6haU  from  yuh. 

And  a  few  cases  occur  of  prolongation  instead  of  Increment :  thns,  dwdyati 
from  ydu$,  gUhaii  from  yguh. 

The  changes  of  r  (more  original  ar  or  ra)  are  so  various 
as  to  call  for  further  description. 

241.  The  increments  of  r  are  sometimes  ra  and  rd,  instead 
of  ar  and  ar :  namely,  especially,  where  by  such  reversal  a  dif- 
ficult combination  of  consonants  is  avoided :  thus,  from  ydf^, 
drak^Omi  and  ddrdksam;  but  also  pfthti  and  prath,  pfrch  and 
prach,  lerpU  and  dkrapUfa, 
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242.  In  a  number  of  roots  (about  a  dozen  quotable  ones) 
ending  in  f  (for  more  original  ar],  the  f  exchanges  both  with  ar, 
and,  more  irregularly,  in  a  part  of  the  forms,  with  tV —  or  also 
with  ur  (especially  after  a  labial,  in  pfy  mr,  vf,  sporadically  in 
others) :  which  ir  and  ur,  again,  are  liable  to  prolongation  into 
ir  and  ur.  Thus,  for  example,  from  tf  (or  tor),  we  have  taraU, 
Htartiy  tatara,  atari»am,  by  regular  processes ;  but  also  tirati, 
Rryati,  drtva,  -drya,  ^rna,  and  even  (V.)  turyamaj  tuturycU^  tar- 
turana.  The  treatment  of  such  roots  has  to  be  described  in 
speaking  of  each  formation. 

For  the  purpose  of  trtlilcially  indicating  this  peculiarity  of  treatment, 
such  roots  are  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  written  with  long  f ,  or  with  both  f 
and  f  .*  no  f  actually  appears  anywhere  among  their  forms. 

The  (quotable)  f -roots  are  3kr  *strew',  igr  'praise',  2ff^  'swallow",  ijr 
'wear  out*,  tf,  Iff  'crush'*. 

The  (quotable)  r  and  f-roots  are  r,  idr  'burst',  ipr  'All',  2mr  'die', 
2vr  'choose',  atr,  hvr. 

243.  In  a  few  cases,  r  comes  from  the  contraction  of  other  syllables 
than  ar  and  ra:  thus,  in  tria  and  trtiya  from  ri;  in  frnu  from  ru;  in  trca, 
even  from  rir  (or  ryr]. 

Vowel  -  lengthening. 

244.  Vowel-lengthening  has  regard  especially  to  t  and  u, 
since  the  lengthening  of  a  is  in  part  (except  where  in  evident 
analogy  with  that  of  i  and  uj  indistinguishable  from  its  incre- 
ment, and  r  is  made  long  only  in  certain  plural  cases  of  stems 
in  r  (or  ar :  chap.  Y.;.  Lengthening  is  a  much  more  irregular  and 
sporadic  change  than  increment,  and  its  cases  will  in  general 
be  left  to  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  processes  of 
inflection  and  derivation :  a  few  only  will  be  mentioned  here. 

245.  a.  Final  radical  i  and  u  are  especially  liable  to  prolongation 
before  y:  as  in  passive  and  gerund  and  so  on. 

b.  Final  radical  ir  and  ur  (ftrom  r-roots :  242)  are  liable  to  prolongation 
before  all  consonants  except  those  of  personal  endings :  namely,  before  y  and 
tva  and  na:  and  in  declension  before  hk  and  s  (892).  Radical  is  and  u$ 
have  the  same  prolongation  in  declension. 

246.  Compensatory  lengthening,  or  absorption  by  a  vowel  of  the  time 
of  a  lost  following  consonant,  is  by  no  means  commoi\.  Certain  instances  of 
it  have  been  pointed  out  above  (179,  196  b,  199  b,  222).  Perhaps  such  cases 
as  pita  for  pitara  and  dhani  for  dhanina  (chap.  V.)  are  to  be  classed  here. 

247.  The  final  vowel  of  a  former  member  of  a  compound  is  often  made 
long,  especially  in  the  Veda.    Prolongations  of  final  a,  and  before  v,  are  most 


*  Mambera  prefixed  to  roots  denote  the  order  in  which,  there  being  more  than 
one  of  the  same  form,  the  root  intended  is  given  in  the  Petersburg  lexicon. 
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fireqnent;  but  cues  are  found  of  every  variety.  Examples  are  dtvavi, 
vayunavfd,  pravrf^  rtdvaaUf  fndravanty  $adancudd,  ^aiimagka,  vi^vinara, 
Ikadofa;  apijiL,  partndA,  vifikdh^  tuntmaghd,  tvfnmanty  ^dktivant;  va$ujU, 
anur&dhj  $umdya,  puruvdiu. 


I.  In  the  Veda,  the  final  vowel  of  a  word  —  generally  a,  mnch  less 
often  i  and  u  —  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  prolonged.  Usnally  the 
prolongation  takes  place  where  it  Is  favored  by  the  metre,  bnt  sometimes 
even  where  the  metre  opposes  the  change  (for  details,  see  APr.  iii.  16  note, 
Benfey,  Abh.  06tt.  Oes.  xix.— xxi.  [1874—6],  and  the  various  Prati^akhyan). 
Words  of  which  the  finals  are  thns  treated  are: 

a.  Particles:  namely,  dthd,  ddhd,  evi,  uti,  ghi^  ha,  ihd,  ivd,  ea,'  $md, 
afiffd,  kfUij  dtrlif  ydtrdy  tdtra,  kdtrd,  anydtrd,  ubhaydtrd,  adyi,  dchd,  dpa, 
prd;  yddt,  naht,  abhj;  u,  tfi,  nf2,  sQ,  maksQ, 

b.  Case-forms:  especially  instr.  sing.,  as  end,  Und^  yifid^  svind,  and 
others;  rarely  gen.  sing.,  as  aayd,  harindayd.  Cases  besides  these  are  few: 
so  tfmd  (voc.);  tanvi  (loc),  and  urU  and  (not  rarely)  puril. 

o*  Verb-forms  ending  in  a,  in  great  number  and  variety:  thus  (nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  comparative  frequency),  2d  sing.  impv.  act.,  as  pibd, 
sya,  gamayd;  —  2d  pi.  act.  in  ta  and  iha^  as  »thu,  aitd,  hihhftu^  jctyatd, 
crnutd,  canadatdt  nayathd,  jlvay€Uhd  (and  one  in  tafui:  avUtand);  —  1st  pi. 
act.  in  ma,  as  vidmd,  rifdmd,  rdhydmd,  ruhemd,  vanuydmd,  cakrmd,  mar- 
mtjma;  —  2d  sing.  impv.  mid.  in  «va,  as  yuktvd^  idisvd,  dadhitvd,  vahcuvd; 
—  1st  and  3d  sing.  perf.  act.,  as  vedd^  vivcfd,  jagrdbhd;  2d  sing.  perf. 
act.,  veUhd;  —  2d  pi.  perf.  act.,  anajd,  cakrd.  Of  verb-forms  ending  in  i, 
only  the  2d  sing.  impv.  act.,  as  ^mdhif  frnufti,  didihi,  Jaht, 

To  these  may  be  added  the  gerund  in  ya,  as  obhigQryd,  iicyd. 

'V'owel-llghtenlng. 

249.  The  altcxation  of  short  a  to  an  •  or  f«-vowel  in  the 
formative  processes  of  the  language,  except  in  r  or  ar  roots  (as 
explained  above),  is  a  sporadic  phenomenon  only. 

250.  But  the  lightening  of  a  long  a  especially  to  an  t-vowel 
(as  also  its  loss),  is  a  frequent  process :  no  other  vowel  is  so 
unstable.  # 

a.  Of  the  class-sign  nd  (of  the  iBri-class  of  verbs :  chap.  IX.),  the  d  is  in 
^eak"  forms  changed  to  i,  and  before  vowel-endings  dropped  altogether. 
The  final  d  of  one  or  two  roots  is  treated  in  the  same  manner :  thus  md,  kd. 
And  ftom  some  roots,  d  and  i  or  i-forms  so  interchange  that  it  is  difficult 
to  classify  them  or  to  determine  the  true  character  of  the  root. 

b.  Badical  d  is  weakened  to  the  semblance  of  the  union-vowel  i  in 
certain  verbal  forms :  as  perfect  dadhna  from  ydd  etc. ;  aorist  adhithdt  flrom 
ydhd  etc. ;  present  Jahima$  from  yhd  etc. 

e.   Radical  d  is  shortened   to  the  semblance  of  stem-a  in  a  number  of 
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DECLENSION. 

261.  The  general  subject  of  declension  indudes  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, and  pronouns,  all  of  which  are  inflected  in  essentially 
the  same  manner.  But  while  the  correspondence  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  is  so  close  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated  in  treat- 
ment, the  pronouns,  which  exhibit  many  peculiarities,  will  be 
best  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter:  and  the  words  designat- 
ing number,  or  numerals,  also  form  a  class  peculiar  enough  to 
require  to  be  presented  by  themselves. 

262.  Declensional  forms  show  primarily  case  and  num- 
ber; bnt  they  also  indicate  gender  —  since,  though  the 
distinctions  of  gender  are  made  partly  in  the  stem  itself, 
they  also  appear,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  in  the  chang- 
es of  inflection. 

263.  Gender.  The  genders  are  three,  namely  mascu- 
line, feminine,  and  neuter,  as  in  the  other  older  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages;  and  they  follow  in  general  the  same  laws 
of  distribution  as,  for  example,  in  Grreek  and  Latin. 

The  only  words  which  show  no  sign  of  fender-distinction  are  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  (along  with  the  numerals  aboTe 
'fonr':  chap.  \l.\  | 

264.  Number.  The  numbers  are  three  —  singular, 
dual,  and  plural. 

A  few  words  are  used  only  in  the  plnral:  as  daras^  *wife\  ip<u, 
^watef;  the  numeral  dva,  ^two\  is  dnal  only;  and,  as  in  other  langnagei, 
many  words  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  use,  found  to  occur  only  in  the 
lingular. 

266.  As  to  the  uses  of  the  numbers,  it  needs  only  to  be 
remarked  that  the  dual  is  found  without  the  addition  of  the 
numeral  dt^a,  'tw'o\  wherever  the  duality  of  the  objects  spoken 
of  is  a  thing  well  understood :  thus,  a^indti^  *the  two  (horse- 
men A^vins';  indra,^/a  hdri,  'India's  two)  bays*;  devctdaUatya 
hastau,  Devadatta's  two  hands';  but  devadattast/a  dvav  acvau  stahy 
'Devadatta   has  two   horses'. 
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266.  Case.  The  cases  are  (including  the  vocative)  eight : 
nominative,  accusative,  instrumental,  dative,  ablative,  gen- 
itive, locative,  and  vocative. 

The  order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned  is  that  estahlished  for 
them  by  the  Hindu  grammarians,  and  accepted  from  these  by  Western  schol- 
ars. The  Hindn  names  of  the  cases  are  fonnded  on  this  order:  the  nomi- 
natiTe  is  called  prttthamaf  'first',  the  accusative  dviityd,  *8econd\  the  gen- 
iti^e  9afihif  'sixth'  (sc.  vibhakti,  'division',  i.  e.  'case'},  etc.  The  object  sought 
in  the  arrangement  is  simply  to  set  next  to  one  another  those  cases  which  are 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  one  or  another  number,  identical  in  form ;  and, 
patting  the  nominatiTe  first,  as  leading  case,  there  is  no  other  order  by 
which  that  object  could  be  attained.  The  Tocative  is  not  considered  and 
named  by  the  native  grammarians  as  a  case  like  the  rest;  in  this  work,  it 
will  be  given  in  the  singular  (where  alone  it  is  ever  distinguished  from  the 
nominatiTe  otherwise  than  by  accent)  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  cases. 

A  brief  compendious  statement  of  the  uses  of  the  cases 
is  given  in  the  following  paragpraphs : 

267.  Uses  of  the  Nominative.  The  nominative  is  the 
case  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  of  any  word  qualifying 
the  subject,  whether  attributively,  in  apposition,  or  as  predi- 
cate, 

268.  As  somewhat  peculiar  constructions  may  be  mentioned  a  predicate 
nominative  with  manye  etc.,  Hhink  one's  self  to  be',  and  with  bruve  etc.,  ^call 
one's  self:  thus,  admam  manyate  paphdn  (RV.),  *he  thinks  he  has  been  drink- 
ing soma';  9d  manyeia  puranavCt  (AV.),  'he  may  regard  himself  as  wise  in 
ancient  things';  fndro  brahmand  brUvoQah  (TS.),  'Indra  calling  himself  (pre- 
tending to  be)  a  Brahman';  —  and  with  rupdrh  kr:  thus,  krand  rupdrh  kftvi 
(TS.;,  'taking  on  a  black  form'  (making  shape  for  himself  as  one  that  is 
black). 

269.  Uses  of  the  Accusative.  The  accusative  is  espe- 
cially the  case  of  the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  and  of 
any  word  qualifying  that  object,  as  attribute  or  appositive  or 
objective  predicate.  The  construction  of  the  verb  is  shared,  of 
course,  by  its  participles  and  infinitives ;  but  also,  in  Sanskrit, 
by  a  number  of  other  derivatives,  having  a  more  or  less  parti- 
cipial or  infinitival  character,  and  even  sometimes  by  nouns  and 
adjectives.  A  few  prepositions  are  accompanied  by  the  accusative. 
As  more  indirect  object,  the  accusative  is  construed  especially 
with  verbs  of  approach  and  address.  It  is  found  used  yet  more 
adverbially  as  adjunct  of  place  or  time  or  manner ;  and  a  host 
of  adverbs  are  accusative  cases  in  form.  Two  accusatives  are 
oft«n  found  as  objects  of  the  same  verb. 

270.    The   use  of  the  accusative   as  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
Whitney,  Omnmar.  6 
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and  of  Its  Inflnitives  and  partteiplea  hardly  needs  illustration:  an  example 
or  two  are:  agnfm  ide,  'I  praise  Agni*;  ndmo  bhdrantah,  ^bringing  homage*; 
bhQyo  dstum  arhasij  'thou  shouldst  giye  more'.  Of  predicate  words  quali- 
fying the  object,  an  example  is  tdm  ugrdrh  krnomi  t6m  brdkmanam  (BY.), 
*him  I  make  formidable,  him  a  priest*. 

971.  Of  Terbal  derivatives  having  so  far  a  participial  character  that 
they  share  the  constmction  of  the  verb,  the  variety  is  considerable:  thus, 

a.  Derivatives  in  u  from  desiderative  stems  have  wholly  the  character 
of  present  participles :  thns,  damayantim  abhipiavdh  (MBh.),  ^desiring  to  win 
Damayantf:  rajanofh  didrkmth  (MBh.),   'desiring  to  see  the  king'. 

b.  So-called  primary  derivatives  in  m  have  the  same  character:  thns, 
mim  kdmfni  (AV.),   'loving  mc';    enam  abhibhasini  (MBh.),   'addressing  him\ 

c.  Derivatives  in  aka,  in  the  later  langnage :  as,  bhavarUam  abhivadtMk 
(BfBh.),   'intending  to  salute  you\ 

d.  Nouns  in  tar,  very  frequently  in  the  older  language,  and  as  peri- 
phrastic future  forms  (chap.  XII.)  in  the  later:  thus,  hdntd  y6  vrtr&fh  96mito 
't&  vdjarh  dtita  maghini  (RV.)i  'who  slayeth  the  dragon,  winneth  booty,  bestow- 
eth  largesses'. 

e.  The  root  itself,  in  the  older  language,  used  with  the  value  of  a 
present  participle  at  the  end  of  a  compound:  thus,  ydrh  yajndm  paribhUr 
&9i  (RV.),   *what  offering  thou  surroundest  (protectest)'. 

f.  The  derivative  in  i  from  the  (especially  the  reduplicated)  root,  in  the 
older  language :  thus,  babhrCr  vdjram  papfh  sdmarh  dadfr  gSh  (RV.),  'bearing 
the  thunderbolt,  drinking  the  soma,  bestowing  kine\ 

g.  Derivatives  in  uka^  very  frequently  in  the  Brahmana  language :  thus, 
vatddhf  ca  ghatuko  vfkah  (AY.),  'and  the  wolf  destroys  his  calves';  viduko 
vSbo  bhavati  (TS.),   'he  wins  a  garment'. 

h.  Other  cases  are  more  sporadic :  thus,  derivatives  in  a,  as  fndro  drdki 
cid  dfuj6h  (RY.),  'Indra  breaks  up  even  what  is  fast';  in  atnu,  as  vidd  cid 
amjainubhih  (RY.),  ^with  the  breakers  of  whatever  is  strong';  in  ana,  as 
tarn  nivarane  (MBh.),  'in  restraining  him'. 

272.  Examples  of  an  accu  ative  with  an  ordinary  noun  or  adjectiTe  are 
only  occasional :  anuvrata  is  so  used :  thus,  damayaniim  anuvrcUah  (MBh.), 
'devoted  to  Damayanti':  and  kdma,  as  mim  himena  (AY.),  'through  lov- 
ing me'. 

278.  The  direct  construction  of  cases  with  prepositions  is  comparatively 
restricted  in  Sanskrit  (see  the  subject  of  Prepositions,,  chap.  XYI.).  With  the 
accusative  is  oftenest  found  praliy  'opposite  to,  in  reference  to',  etc. ;  also  anu, 
'after,  in  the  course  of;  antar  or  antara^  'between';  rarely  ati,  'across';  abhi^ 
'against,  to';  and  others.  Case-forms  which  have  assumed  a  prepositional 
value  are  also  often  used  with  the  accusative :  as  antarena,  uUarena^  daJkaiia- 
ena,  avarena,  urdhvnm,  rte. 

274.  The  accusative  is  very  often  found  also  as  object  of  verbs  which 
in  the  related  languages  are  not  transitive. 

a.    It  stands  especially  as  the  goal  of  motion,  with  verbs  of  going,  bring- 
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log,  sending,  and  the  like:  thus,  vidarbhan  agaman  (MBh.),  *tiiey  went  to 
Yidarbha';  divath  yayuh  (IfBh.),  Hhey  went  to  heaven*;  vanagtUman  dha- 
vantah  (MBh.),  'fanning  to  woods  and  bnshes';  ipo  dfvam  Hd  vahanti  (A.y.), 
'they  carry  up  waters  to  the  sky';  devin  y<nje  (AY.),  'I  make  offering  to  the 
godfi\ 

With  Terbs  meaning  'go\  this  is  an  extremely  common  construction; 
and  the  nse  of  snch  a  verb  with  an  abstract  noun  makes  peculiar  phrases 
of  'becoming':  thus,  samaiam  eii,  'he  goes  to  equality'  (i.  e.  'becomes  equal') ; 
sa  gaehed  badkyatam  nurnia  (MBh.),  'he  shall  become  liable  to  be  slain  by 
me";  sa  paneaivam  dgatah  (H.),  ^he  was  resolved  into  the  five  elements'  (un- 
derwent dissolution,  died). 

b.  Yerbs  of  speaking  follow  the  same  rule :  thus,  tarn  abravU,  'he  said 
to  him';  prakro^ad  ueeair  ndiaadham  (IfBh.),  'she  cried  out  loudly  to  the  Nisha- 
dhan';  2^  tvo  ^vica  (AY.),  'who  spoke  to  thee'. 

275.  The  cognate  accusative,  or  accusative  of  the  implied  object,  is,  of 
coarse,  found  also  in  Sanskrit:  as,  ^apatham  ^ept^  'he  swore  an  oath'. 

276.  As  a  yet  more  adverbial  adjunct  to  a  verb,  the  accusative  is  used 
to  denote  space  traversed :  as  yo^ana^ataih  gantum  (MBh.),  'to  go  a  hundred 
leagues';  much  more  often,  duration  of  time:  as  tisrd  riinr  dHuWih  sydt 
(TS.;,  'let  him  be  consecrated  three  nights';  sd  aofhvaUardm  urdhvb  ^tiathat 
(AY.),  'be  stood  upright  for  a  year';  gatva  trin  ahoratran  (MBh.),  'having 
travelled  three  complete  days'.  But  the  point  of  place  or  time  also  is  occasio- 
nally found  represented  by  the  accusative  (instead  of  the  locative). 

The  same  case  is  used  adverbially  to  express  manner  or  accompanying 
circomstance ;  and  many  adverbs  have  the  accusative  form  (see  Adverbs, 
chap.  XYI.):  this  is  especially  true  of  compound  words,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  class  of  adverbial  compounds  (below :  chap.  XYIII.). 

877.  The  accusative  is  freely  used  along  with  other  cases  as  objects  of 
the  same  verb,  wherever  the  sense  admits.  And  when  it  is  usable  with  a 
verb  in  two  different  constructions,  the  verb  may  take  two  accusatives,  one 
in  each  construction.  Thus,  especially,  verbs  of  having  recourse,  appealing, 
asking:  as,  tvarh  vaycnh  ^artxnaih  gaiah  (MBh.),  'we  have  resorted  to  thee 
for  saeeor';  ap6  yacami  bhefajdm  (RY.),  *I  ask  the  waters  for  medicine';  — 
and  verbs  of  sending,  bringing,  imparting,  saying:  as,  gurutvarh  nararh 
nayanii  (H.j,  'conduct  a  man  to  respectability';  tarn  idam  abravii  (MBh.), 
'she  said  this  to  her';  —  other  less  usual  cases  are,  for  example,  tSrh  vUdm 
€vi  'dhok  (AY.),  'he  milked  from  her  poison';  jitvd  rajyaih  nalam  (MBh.), 
'having  won  the  kingdom  from  (i.  e.  by  beating)  Nala'. 

A  causative  verb,  naturally,  takes  a  double  accusative :  thus,  toifi  grkam 
praoefoyatij  *he  makes  her  enter  the  house'. 

278.  UsQs  of  the  Instrumental.  The  instrumental  is 
originally  the  'with'-case :  it  denotes  adjacency,  accompaniment, 
association  —  passing  over  into  the  expression  of  means  and 
instrument  (by  the  same  transfer  of  meaning  which  appears  in 
our  prepositions  trt'M  and  by). 

6* 
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Nearly  all  the  uses  of  the  case  are  readily  dedncible  from  this  fiinda- 
mental  meaning,  and  show  nothing  anomaloas  or  difflcnlt. 

278.  The  instrumental  is  often  used  to  signify  aceompaniment :  thas, 
agnCr  devebhir  i  gamat  (RV.),  'may  Agni  come  hither  along  with  the  gods'; 
dvapartna  sahayena  kva  i^oji/tui  (MBh.),  'whither  wilt  thou  go,  withDTipara 
for  companion?'  kathayan  ndisadhena  (MBh.),  'talking  with  the  Nishadhao*. 
But  the  relation  of  simple  accompaniment  is  more  often  helped  to  plainer 
expression  by  prepositions. 

280.  The  instrumental  of  means  or  instrument  or  agent  is  yet  mora 
frequent:  thus,  bhadrdrh  kArnebhih  ^rnuydma  (RV.),  'may  we  hear  with  our 
ears  what  Is  propitious';  ^asirena  nidhanam  (MBh.),  'death  by  the  iword*; 
kteit  padbhyaih  hatd  yajdih  (MBh.),  'some  were  slain  by  the  elephants  with 
their  feet\  And  this  passes  easily  over  into  the  expression  of  occasion  or 
reason  (for  which  the  ablative  is  more  frequent) :  thus,  kfpayd,  'through  pity'; 
tena  satyena,  'by  reason  of  that  truth*. 

281.  Of  special  applications,  the  following  may  be  noticed: 

a.  Accordance,  equality,  likeness,  and  the  like:  thus,  aam&ih  Jy(5tik 
Hiryena  (AV.;,  'a  brightness  equal  with  the  sun*;  yeahdrh  na  padarc^asd 
iulyah  (MBh.;,   'to  the  dust  of  whose  feet  I  am  not  equal*. 

b.  Price  (by  which  obtained) :  thus,  dac&bhir  krindti  dheniibhih  (RV.),  'he 
buys  with  ten  kine';  gavdih  eahcurenti  riilcrtnife,  'he  sells  for  a  thousand 
cattle'. 

0.  Medium,  also  space  or  distance  or  road,  traversed ;  and  hence  also  time 
passed  through :  thus,  udntJ  nd  nffvom  anayanta  (RV.),  'they  led  [him]  as  it 
were  a  ship  through  the  water';  i  'hd  ydtam  pathfbhir  devaydnaih  (RY.),  'coma 
hither  by  god>travelled  paths';  jagnrnt  vihdyasd  (MBh.),  'they  went  off  throngh 
the  air*:  —  vidarbhdn  yatum  ichdmy  ekahnd  (MBh.),  ^I  wish  to  go  to  Vldarbha 
in  the  course  of  one  day';  kiyatd  kalena  pradhdnatcuh  labhante  (H.),  *ln  how 
long  time  do  they  obtain  chief  rank?'  But  the  expression  of  'within  the 
space  of,  for  time.  Is  also  sometimes  made  by  the  accusative  or  locative. 

d.  The  part  of  the  body  on  (or  by)  which  anything  is  borne  is  asually 
expressed  by  the  instrumental :  as,  kukkurah  akandheno  *hyaie  (II.),  'a  dog  is 
carried  on  the  shoulder';  and  this  construction  is  extended  to  such  oaaet  as 
iulayd  krtam  (U.),  'put  on  (i.  e.  so  as  to  be  carried  by)  a  balance'. 

282.  The  construction  of  a  passive  verb  (or  participle)  with  an 
instrumental  of  the  agent  is  common  from  the  earliest  period,  and  beoomes 
decidedly  more  so  later,  the  passive  participle  with  instrumental  taking  to 
no  small  extent  the  place  of  an  active  verb  with  its  subject.  Thus,  ffomina 
dattdh  (RV.),  'given  by  Yama ;  f8ibhir  ^dyah  (RV.),  'to  be  praised  by  sages*; 
vyddhena  jdUn'n  vistirnctm  (II.),  'by  the  hunter  a  net  [was]  spread';  leno 
'Jl^arn,   'by  him  [it  was]  said';  mayd  gantavyam  (U.),  e=  ^  shall  go'. 

The  second  object  of  a  causative  verb  is  sometimes  put  in  the  instm- 
mental  instead  of  the  accusative:  as,  pakaibhih  pindan  khadayatif  'he  cmasai 
the  cakes  to  be  eaten  by  the  birds'. 

283.  Many  instrumental  constructions  are  such  as  call  in  translation  for 
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other  prepositions  than  'with'  or  *by';  yet  the  tme  instmmental  relation  is 
usually  to  be  traced,  especially  if  the  etymological  sense  of  the  words  be 
carefully  considered. 

More  anomalously,  however,  the  Instrumental  is  used  interchangeably 
with  the  ablative  with  words  signifying  separation:  thus,  vaUafr  vfyutah 
(RY.),  'separated  from  their  calves';  mi  *hdm  atmAna  vf  radhifi  (AY.),  'let 
me  not  be  severed  from  the  breath  of  life';  sa  taya  vyayujyata  (MBh.),  'he 
was  parted  from  her*  (compare  English  parted  vHth). 

284.  The  prepositions  taking  the  instrumental  are  those  signifying 
'with'  and  the  like :  thus,  mA«,  with  the  adverbial  words  containing  $a  as  an 
element,  as  aakamj  $ardham,  saraiham;  —  and,  in  general,  a  word  compounded 
with  «a,  scan,  saha  takes  an  instrumental  as  its  regular  and  natural  com- 
plement. 

But  also  the  preposition  vtna,  'without'  (along  with  the  compounds  of 
vi  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  paragraph),   takes  sometimes  the  instrumental. 

286.  Uses  of  the  Dative.  The  dative  is  the  case  of 
the  indirect  object  —  of  that  toward  or  in  the  direction  of  or 
in  order  to  or  for  which  anything  is  or  is  done  (either  intrans- 
itively or  to  a  direct  object). 

In  more  physical  connections,  the  uses  of  the  dative  approach  those  of 
the  accusative  (the  more  proper  'to-case),  and  the  two  are  sometimes  inter- 
changeable; but  the  general  value  of  the  dative  as  the  'fof-case  1%  almost 
everywhere  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

286.  Thus,  the  dative  is  used  with 

a.  Words  signifying  give,  share  out,  assign,  and  the  like :  thus,  y6  nd 
ddddti  sdkhye  (RV.),  *who  gives  not  to  a  friend';  ydeha  'amai  ^rma  (RY.), 
'bestow  upon  him  protection'. 

b.  Words  signifying  show,  announce,  declare,  and  the  like:  thus,  av{r 
ebhyo  abhavat  sUryah  (RY.),  'the  sun  was  manifested  to  them';  rtuparnam 
bhtmaya  pratyavedayan  (MBh.),  'they  announced  Rituparna  to  Bhlma';  iebhyah 
prtit^fidya  (MBh.),  'having  promised  to  them'. 

c.  Words  signifying  give  attention,  have  a  regard  or  feeling,  and  the 
like:  thus,  nivefoya  mano  dadhuh  (MBh.),  'they  set  their  minds  upon  en- 
camping'; maU  *va  putr^bhyo  mrda  (AY.),  'be  gracious  as  a  mother  to  her 
sons';  k(m  atmdbhycah  hrnUe  (RY.),   'why  art  thou  angry  at  us?' 

d.  Words  signifying  inclination,  obeisance,  and  the  like :  thus,  mdhycuh 
namantam  pradtcai  cAtawah  (RY.),  'let  the  four  quarters  bow  themselves  to 
me*;  devtbhyo  namcukftya  (MBh.),  'having  paid  homage  to  the  gods'. 

e.  Words  signifying  hurling  or  casting:  as  y/na  dudi^  dsyaai  (AY.), 
'with  which  thou  hurlest  at  the  impious'. 

In  some  of  these  constructions  the  genitive  and  locative  are  also  used : 
see  below. 

287.  In  its  more  distinctive  sense,  as  signifying  for,  for  the  benefit  of, 
with  reference  to,  and  the  like,  the  dative  is-  used  freely,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  conitniotions.   And  this  use  passes  over  into  that  of  the  dative  of 
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AV. ,  -maJdog  an  arrov  in  kmliBf :  ^ndaii  U  tambka^atcijpa  Mtiimm  ■'BT.', 
-I  Uke  th7  hand  in  order  xo  kappinest':  riMtrifa  mpllyjw  Harfiyjfinfc  la- 
^ttucMfflk  para6k6r<  AV. .  *ke  it  boond  <«  in  oider  to  nyahy  for  me,  in 
Older  to  daatniction  for  my  cncaiei'.  Sack  a  datire  is  rnnek  nsed  pvedleat- 
\Tt\y  and  oftescit  vitk  tke  copnla  omitted .  in  tke  acofe  of  mnkes  fbi^, 
*teDdi  tovanT:  alio  *is  intended  for*,  and  oo  'most':  or  is  liable  to*«  and  so 
*ean*.     Tkas,  upatUco  mOrkkamiMk  pfofcopuya  ma  fontopc    H. .   'cood  ronmel 

tends',  to  tke  exaiperation.  not  tke  oonriliation,  of  fools';  m  ea  tas^Sk  aoife- 
foaoya  na  bhacai  H. .  'and  ke  vas  not  to  ker  satisfKtion*;  an^aptf  aM  mi 
dAbhaya  RV. ,  tkou  art  a  good  keidsman.  not  one  for  ckeating'  i.  e.  not  to 
be  ckeated. 

These  uses  of  the  dative  are  in  tke  older  lanrnafe  especially  illostrated 
by  tke  dative  inflnitiTes,  for  wkick  sec  ckap.  XIH. 

S88.  Tke  dative  is  not  used  with  prepositions. 

289.  Uses  of  the  Ablative.  The  ablative  is  the  "from*- 
case,  in  the  various  senses  of  that  preposition :  it  is  used  to 
express  removal,  separation,  distinction,  issue,  and  the  like. 

280.  Tke  ablative  is  used  wkere  expulsiou,  removaL  distinction,  release, 
protection,  and  other  kindred  relations  are  expressed :  thus,  U  tedkanii  paik6 
vrkam  AV..,  *they  drive  away  tke  wolf  from  tke  patk*;  mi  prd  gama  paUM 
^RV. ,  ^may  we  not  go  away  from  tke  patk':  ari  asmdd  (uiu  hufh  (AV.;,  *far 
from  as  be  your  missile';  paiArh  no  rfkdt    RV. ,  'save  ns  from  the  wolf*. 

281.  Tke  ablative  is  used  where  procedore  or  issne  from  something  as 
from  a  soorce  or  starting-point  is  signified :  thus,  ptkri  krfndd  aJanifUi 
(RV.;,  *the  bright  one  has  been  born  from  the  black  one*;  lohhat  hrodkah 
prabhavaii  MBh. ,  'passion  arises  from  greed*:  t?dtaf  fc  prandm  aridom  (AV.), 
*I  have  won  thy  life-bre«th  from  the  wind';  yi  pricya  di^  dbkida$a$Uif 
agmdn  AV.),  *who  attack  ui  from  the  eastern  quarter';  toe  ehruivd  soWycm- 
at  (MBh.;,  ^having  heard  that  ftom  the  troop  of  friends';  vatfur  aniarikfad 
fibhasata  (MBh.^,  *the  wind  spoke  from  the  sk/. 

Hence  also,  procedure  as  from  a  cause  or  occasion  is  signified  by  tke 
ablative :  this  is  especially  frequent  in  the  later  language,  and  in  teeknical 
pkraseology  is  a  standing  construction;  it  borders  on  instmmental  eonstmc- 
tions.  Thus,  vdjratya  ^danad  dadara  (RV.j,  'from  (by  reason  of]  the  ftiry 
of  the  thunderbolt  he  burst  asunder';  yatya  dandabhayat  $arve  dharmam 
anurudhyanti  (MBh.),  'from  fear  of  whose  rod  all  are  constant  to  duty";  akA' 
rami^riiatvad  ekarasya  (Tribh.;,  'because  c  contains  an  element  of  a\ 

Perhaps  by  a  farther  modification  of  this  construction  (the  effect  following 
the  cause),  the  ablative  also  in  technical  language  signifies  'after':  thus, 
iokarat,  'after  s'. 

•  '  • 

282.  One  or  two  special  applications  of  the  ablative  oonitruetioB  are 
to  be  noticed: 

a.   The  ablative  with  words  implying  fear  (terrified  recoil  from):   thus, 
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td»ya  jaUfyah  tdrvam  abibhit  (AV.),  ^everything  was  afraid  of  her  at  her 
birth';  ffdimad  r^arUa  kfHdyah  (RY.],  ^at  whom  mortals  tremble';  }fu$mdd 
bkiyi  (RY.),  'through  fear  of  you'. 

b.  The  ablative  of  comparison  (distinction  from):  thus,  prd  ririce  divd 
{ndrah  prihivyih  (RY.),  ^Indra  is  greater  than  the  heaven  and  the  earth*. 
With  a  comparative  (or  other  word  nsed  in  a  kindred  way),  the  ablative  is 
the  regular  and  almost  constant  construction:  thus,  svdd^h  avddiyah  (RY.), 
'sweeter  than  the  sweet';  khh  tcamad  duhkhaiaram  (MBh.),  'what  is  more  painful 
than  that?*  mitrdd  anydh  (H.),  *any  other  than  a  friend*;  ndimdhad  anyam 
(MBh.),  'another  than  the  Nishadhan* ;  aa  matto  mahdn,  *he  is  greater  than  V ; 
idd  anydtra  tvdn  ni  dadhmaai  (AY.),  'we  set  this  down  elsewhere  (away) 
from  thee';  pirvd  vifvasnidd  bhUvandt  (RY.),   'earlier  than  all  beings*. 

Occasionally,  a  partitive  genitive  is  used  with  the  comparative  (as  with 
the  superlative);  or  an  instrumental  (of  holding  together  the  things  compared). 

288.  The  ablative  is  used  with  a  variety  of  prepositions  and  words 
sharing  a  prepositional  character;  but  all  these  have  rather  an  adverbial  value, 
as  strengthening  or  defining  the  'from*-relation,  than  any  proper  governing 
force.     Thus : 

a.  In  the  Yeda,  ddhi  and  pdri  are  much  used  as  directing  and  strength- 
ening adjuncts  with  the  ablative :  as,  j(U6  himdvatas  pdri  (AY.),  ^bom  from 
the  Himalaya  (forth)*;  samudrdd  ddhi  JaJfUse  (AY.),  ^thou  art  bom  from 
the  ocean*;  edraniam  pdri  taathiisah  (RY.),  'moving  forth  from  that  which 
stands  fast*. 

b.  Also  purd  (and  purda],  in  the  sense  of  'forward  from',  and  hence 
'before*:  as,  purd  Jdrcuah  (RY.),  'before  old  age* :  and  hence  also,  with  words 
of  protection  and  the  like,  'from':  as  ^a^mandh  purd  niddh  (RY.),  'setting 
in  security  from  ill-will*. 

c.  Also  d,  in  the  sense  of  'hither  from,  all  the  way  from' :  as,  (f  mUUid 
dnu  QUfyatu  (AY.),  'let  it  dry  completely  up  from  the  root* ;  tdsmdd  d  nadyh 
Tkdma  $tha  (AY.),  ^since  that  time  ye  are  called  rivers*.  But  usually,  and 
especially  in  the  later  language,  the  measurement  of  interval  implied  in  d  ' 
is  reversed  in  direction,  and  the  construction  means  'all  the  way  to.  until': 
as,  d  '9yd  yajndayo  'drcah  (YS. ,  'until  the  end  of  this  sacrifice*;  d  aodafdt 
(M.),   'till  the  sixteenth  year*;  d  praddndt  (^-.),   ^until  her  marriage*. 

d.  Other  prepositional  constructions  offer  little  subject  for  remark:  vind 
takes  the  ablative  as  well  as  instrumental  (284);  rte  in  the  older  language 
usually  has  the  ablative,  in  the  later  the  accusative. 

294.  Ubcb  of  the  Genitive.  The  proper  value  of  the 
genitive  is  adjectival;  it  belongs  to  and  qualifies  a  noun,  de- 
signating something  relating  to  the  latter  in  a  manner  which 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  connection,  defines  more  nearly. 
Other  genitive  constructions,  with  adjective  or  verb  or  prepo- 
sition, appear  to  arise  out  of  this  by  a  more  or  less  distinctly 
traceable  connection. 

The  use  of  the  genitive  has  become  much  extended,    espe- 
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cially  in  the  later  language,  by  attribution  of  a  noun-character 
to  the  adjective,  and  by  pregnant  verbal  construction,  so  tlkat  it 
often  beara  the  aspect  of  being  a  substitute  for  other  cases  —  as 
dative,  iuBtrumental,  locative. 

S9fi.  Tha  genitive  in  ita  nomiil  adjective  coostiuction  U  dMdOtUe 
iD(o  the  uauftl  varietlee,  aa :  genitive  of  posseuion  oi  appurtenance,  iucluding 
t)ie  compioment  of  implied  lelation  —  thia  ia,  u  elaewbere,  the  commoneit 
of  all :  the  soHxlled  partitive  gemiive ;  the  subjective  and  objective  gealtivei ; 
and  ao  on.  Oenitivea  of  appellation  ('city  of  Romel,  material,  and  charie- 
terintic  ('man  of  honor'),  do  not  occui.  Examples  are:  fndnuya  vSfriA, 
'India'»  thanderbolt';  pita  pulru^om,  Tathei  of  aona';  pvtrah  pftuA,  'aon  of 
the  father','  piliiA  kamiA  putroMya,  'the  fathei'a  love  of  the  aon';  kt  naS, 
'which  of  ui';  faUah  doitnam,   'a  hundred  female  alavea'. 

The  eipieision  of  poaaeaaion  etc.  on  the  part  of  pronouna  la  made 
almost  entirely  by  the  genltivti  ease,  and  not  by  a  derived  poueMlve  ad- 
jective (6iei. 

896.  The  genitive  ia  dependent  on  an  adJecUve; 

a.  In  put,  by  a  conatruction  almiUr  to  that  of  veiba  which  take  a 
genitive  object:   thua,  abhijiia  ro/offAarnwium,   'underatanding  the   dntlea  of 

b.  In  great  part,  by  a  transfer  of  the  poaaeaaive  genitive  from  noun  to 
adjective,  the  adjective  being  treated  as  if  it  had  nonn-valne :  thua,  liuj/a 
mmah  or  anurupalt  or  aadffnli,  -reaembling  him'  (i.  e.  hia  like];  tatga  prigS, 
'dear  to  him'  (hIa  dear  one);  iaiya  'vidOam,  'unknown  to  him'  (hia  unknown 
thing)^  kdvyac  earia^tnam  (RV.j.  'lo  be  aurlSced  to  by  nwttala'  (th«lr  object 
of  aacriDoel;  ipailo  noriinartnitm  [HBh. ,  'desired  of  men  and  women'  {their 
object  of  dealreji   yaiya  kaiya  praiutah    (B.j,    'of   whomsoever  bom'   (hia  tm',. 

e.  The  so-called  partitive  genitive  with  a  anperlative,  or  another  word 
of  similar  value.  Is  a  natter  of  courae  ■-  thus,  crtftkath  viroiran,  'best  of 
heroes';  cinidAuih  ciryftcoli  ^AT,),  'of  plants  (he  niigbly  (mlghtienj  one'. 

d.  Adjectives  meaning  'capable',  'worthy',  'full',  and  a  few  others,  take 
the  genitive  by  a  more  original  and  proper  right. 

SOT.   The  genitive  as  olgert  of  a  verb  is : 

a.  A  possessive  genitive  of  the  recipient,  by  pregnant  eonalruction,  with 
verbs  signifying  give,  impart,  communicate,  and  the  tike :  thus,  mran  pra~ 
dayii  'lya  (.MBh.},  'having  bestowed  gilts  npon  him'  (made  them  hia  by 
bestowal  ;  rajto  nirtdilam  (H. ,  -it  his  made  known  to  the  king'  ;iD«de  hia 
by  knowledge . 

This  coDslroction,  by  which  the  genitive  become*  subitiiute  for  a  dative 
or  locative,  abounds  in  the  later  language,  and  ia  extended  sometimea  to 
problematic  and  dlfUcult  caaet, 

b.  A  (in  moat  eaaea.  probablyi  panitive  genitive,  as  a  leaa  complete  or 
less  abeolnie  ottject  than  an  seeusative:  thus,  with  verb*  meaning  partake 
(eat,  diink,  ete.j,  ■■  flha  mOfa  (AV.:.  -drink  .oT  the  Soma'; 
fi^ff    KV.,.    'rante    to   drink    the  swMt  dnufht':    —    nitb    <eTt>s 
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impart  (of  the  thing  imparted)  etc.,  as  dddala  no  amrtatya  (RV.)i  'bestow 
upon  ns  immortality*;  —  with  verbs  meaning  enjoy,  be  satisfied  or  filled 
with:  as  m&tty  dfuiAoacA  (BY.))  *do  thou  ei^oy  the  Juice';  —  with  verbs 
meaning  to  perceive,  note,  care  for,  regard  with  feelings  of  various  kinds : 
as,  v&MUthatya  Btavai&  indro  ofrot  (RV.),  Indra  listened  to  Vasishtha  who  was 
praising  him';  ydihd  m&ma  tmdrat  (AY.),  *that  he  may  think  of  me';  tcaya 
atkopa  (MBh.),  *he  was  angry  at  him';  bibhimcu  tava  (MBh.),  'we  are  afraid 
of  thee'. 

O.  A  genitive  of  more  donbtful  character,  with  verbs  meaning  to  rule 
or  have  authority,  as  tvdm  i^iie  vdtunam  (RV.)>  'thou  art  lord  of  good 
things';  ydtha  *h6m  tfim  virijani  (AV.),  'that  I  may  rule  over  them';  — 
with  verbs  meaning  throw  at,  injure,  as  yds  ta  dsyai  (AY.),  ^whoever  hurl- 
ed at  thee';  —  and  with  some  others. 

288.  A  genitive  in  its  usaal  possessive  sense  is  often  found  as  predi- 
cate, and  not  seldom  with  the  copula  omitted :  thus,  ydthd  'to  mdma  kiva- 
lak  (AY.),  *that  thou  mayest  be  wholly  mine';  sarvah  $ampatiaya9  tasya 
ittfhiuftarh  y<uya  manaaam  (H.),  *all  good  fortunes  are  his  who  has  a  con- 
tented mind*. 

888.  The  prepositional  constructions  of  the  genitive  are  for  the  most 
part  with  such  prepositions  as  are  really  noun-cases,  and  have  the  govern- 
ment of  such:  thus,  offre,  arthCj  kfie,  and  the  like;  also  with  other  prepo- 
sitional words  which,  in  the  general  looseness  of  use  of  the  genitive,  have 
become  assimilated  to  these.  A  few  more  real  prepositions  take  the  gen- 
itive :  either  usually,  like  up&tit  'above',  or  occasionally,  like  adh&s^  ani&f,  &ii. 

A  genitive  is  used  in  the  older  language  with  certain  adverbs  of  time : 
thus,  takfd  6hnah  (RY.),  'once  a  day';  trih  samvaUaratyay  'thrice  a  year*; 
idSmm  dknak  (RY.),  'at  this  time  of  the  day'. 

300.  The  genitive  is  used  adverbially  hardly  at  all ;  a  {ew  genitives  of 
time  occur  in  the  older  language:  as  aktOB^  'by  night',  va$to$y  'by  day'. 

A  genitive  of  accompanying  circumstance,  with  a  qualifying  word,  is 
^metimea  used  absolutely,  instead  of  a  locative  (803  b);  but  this  construction 
is  unknown  in  the  earlier  language,  and  rare  in  the  later.  It  is  said  by 
the  grammarians  to  convey  an  implication  of  contempt:  thus,  vaidarbhyah 
prtkfamai^ayah  panakalam  amanyata  (MBh.),  'he  thought  it  a  time  for  stak- 
ing at  play,  while  the  Yidarbhau  was  looking  on'  (or,  in  spite  of  it) ;  but  it 
is  found  without  any  such  implication:  thus,  mthkhydayami  phcddny  a$ya 
pacfotoM  U  (MBh.),  'I  will  count  its  ftuits  while  you  look  on'. 

801.  Uses  of  the  Locative.  The  locative  is  properly 
the  'in*-ca8e,  the  case  expressing  situation  or  location  ;  but  its 
sphere  of  use  has  been  somewhat  extended,  so  as  to  touch  and 
overlap  the  boundaries  of  other  cases,  for  which  it  seems  to  be 
ft  Bubstitate. 

Unimportant  variations  of  the  sense  of  ^in  are  those  of 
^amid'  or  'among',  ^on\  and  'at*.  Of  course,  also,  situation  in 
time  as  weU  as  plaee  is  indicated  by  the  case ;  and  it  is  applied 
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tii  yet  lets  physieal  relations,  to  sphere  of  action  uid  feeling 
■nd  knowledge,  to  state  of  things,  to  accompanjing  cdrcmnstaace : 
and  out  of  this  last  grows  the  frequent  use  of  the  locative  as 
the  case   absolute. 

Morauvei,  by  a  pregnant  construction,  the  locative  is  used 
tn  denote  the  place  of  rest  or  cessation  of  action  or  motioB 
I'inlo'  or  'on  to'  instead  of  'in'  or  'on';  German  m  witli  aecu- 
Ha(iv<-  instead  of  dative :   compare  English  lAere  for  tUliw). 

908.  Tbe  looatiii.'  of  iiinuinn  ia  tpice  budi;  needi  tUaalntiDn.  An 
tiiunpla  or  l«a  >re :  s^  denJ  d'n{  tth&  (AV.,',  'vUcb  of  too  rixIi  ire  Id  Itut- 
Cll\  mi  drvtta  iwi  yiikftnt  I'utrt  iMBh.\   'not  UDOag  godi  oi  Yikilui  la  inch 

1  one':  plnviliinfii  |>rf.'<^'  tli^-'i  '■>"  the  ridge  of  tha  monnuin';  mdiAt 
MtntH  lUvih  |RY,>,  'may  (he  gods  be  at  the  UMmbly';  dofomc  padt  (HBh.), 
'at  thp  tenth  %Xtf\ 

Th«  loratlTp  of  tltnp  Indicates  tbe  point  ot  time  at  whleh  anytUni 
tako  plan* :  thai,  aiyi  (mIw  r^ftoM  RT. .  'at  the  ahinlng  foitfa  of  thlt 
dawn';  tUim^tm  rpn  tnh  ^Rh. .  'at  jait  that  lime';  dvoiar*  varAe  (MBh/. 
'in  tti(>  tpnih  f*u'.  Km  the  iKusatlTc  is  ocnsionally  Died  ia  thia  tense, 
InitMil  <ii  the  lorativp. 

303>  The  livalEvr  i<(  ipherr  »t  nwdition  or  clrcnmftanoe  it  ot  verr 
fl»)nent  uw  ihu*.  nUt  .tkim  iMr?  Jofhawu  RT. .  'in  tarr  India  iltn 
Ikr  dnfvtit':  Mflnliyd  utaMt-nl  lyiiaM  .RT. .  -nuy  ve  be  in  the  favor  of 
MitTt*.  It  iw\nw  nitjM   ,MBh. .  -deli^trd  in  thy  vocdi'. 

Ik  Thif  oiouinKiioa  is.  Att  the  <«e  hand,  pncialiied  into  an  expnt- 
tt^^)l  l\4  'tn  tV  Rtattn  w  ciM-  I'-f.  «t  'with  refCieace  to,  leipetilB^,  and 
tah««  (n  ih'  larrt  lutputv  a  vn>  vide  rasfe.  lonthinf  npon  genitife  and 
4ai(if  .smitr.  (4)Mi>  ihE».  i  '■mint  h\^'s  frjmt  ir^m  ffm  AV..  (be  gen- 
rivvas  *A  Vten  1*  TvUitwm  in  W.'VHik  in  mde';  tfai  a  i  J*i»i  S  ^uJu  (RT.„ 
-ViM  *«  V«c  i.t  ttmtitkir^  «»^'  >■■  «»4«  **f3  aaaram  tara  (HBh.', 
'At*  weuB  «»*  4eiWNl  >y  »f  fft  «^  re<M«M«  «■  hnnfine  tkee  hither'; 
iMMr*  kMiMA  («r«wt  H  .  -tW  rwBM-  rf  ia  tW  caur  «f  a  ««Ban'i  Ant- 
«t}  :   <M  .Nri*.-     hhnw*  Wr<in-«(     MVk  ,    -Vr  w  M«  (afaMe  rf^revontii^. 

K   <>■  tW  itiiN  Va»l-   tk«  fVlcWB^w  >y  ite  "iraaivr  af  a  euatftku  of 

rtT,«ifc«.»i.-».    i«iB*<  ^vee  !»«■  a  "-effi-aiaAiic  akM^KN  c 
iiw«r.    rvn.      r.  1**  isu-Nm  >«ae 
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drama$i  (H.)»    ^the  night  having  dnwn  to  a  close,  and  the  moon  resting  on 
the  summit  of  the  western  mountain'. 

But  the  noun  may  be  wanting,  or  may  he  replaced  by  an  adverbial  sub- 
stitute (as  tvam,  iathuy  iti):  thus,  (umdbhih  aamcoM^nate  (Mfih.),  '[it]  being 
folly  assented  to  by  us';  evam  ukte  kalina  (MBh.),  4t  being  thus  spoken  by 
Kali*;  tatha  'fWfthite  (H.),  *it  being  thus  accomplished'.  So  likewise  the 
participle  may  be  wanting  (a  copula  aati  or  the  iike  being  to  be  supplied): 
thus,  dure  bhayCf  'the  cause  of  fear  being  remote';  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  participle  sati  etc.  Is  sometimes  redundantly  added  to  the  other  parti- 
ciple: thus,  taihd  krU  sati,  'it  being  thus  done\ 

c.  The  locative  is  frequently  used  adverbially  or  prepositionally :  thus, 
arthe  or  krU,  *ln  the  matter  of,  for  the  sake  of. 

304.  The  pregnant  construction  by  which  the  locative  comes  to  express 
the  goal  or  object  of  motion  or  action  or  feeling  exercised  is  not  uncommon 
from  the  earliest  time.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  sharply  distinguished  firom 
tk«  ordinary  construction;  the  two  pass  into  one  another,  with  a  doubtful 
territory  between.    It  occurs: 

a.  Especially  with  verbs,  as  of  arriving,  sending,  placing,  communicating, 
bestowing,  and  many  others,  in  situations  where  an  accusative  or  a  dative 
(or  a  genitive,  287a)  might  be  looked  for,  and  exchangeable  with  them: 
thus,  $d  id  devifu  gachati  {KV.),  'that,  truly,  goes  to  (to  be  among)  the 
gods' ;  imdfh  no  yajndm  amrUtu  dhehi  (RV.),  'set  this  offering  of  ours  among 
the  immortals';  yd  dtihcdnti  rd$am  dsadhim  (AY),  *who  pour  in  the  juice 
into  the  plants'  (or,  the  juice  that  is  in  the  plants);  ma  prayache  ^^are  dlianam 

(H.),  ^do  not  offer  wealth  to  a  lord';  papata  medinyam  (MBh.j,  'he  fell  to  (so 
as  to  be  upon)  the  earth';  skandhe  brtvd  (II.),  'putting  on  the  shoulder'; 
Moih^rutya  purvam  aamasu  (MBh.),  'having  before  promised  us'. 

b.  Often  also  with  nouns  and  adjectives  in  similar  constructions  (the 
instances  not  always  easy  to  separate  from  those  of  the  locative  meaning 
*with  reference  to':  above,  308a):  thus,  dayd  sarvtibhuUsUf  'compassion 
toward  all  creatures' ;  anuragaih  naisadhe  (MBh.),  'affection  for  the  Nishadh- 
an*;  r^d  samyagvrttdh  sadd  ivayi  (MBh.),  'the  king  always  behaved  properly 
toward  thee*. 

806.  The  prepositions  construed  with  the  locative  stand  to  it  only  in 
Uie  relation  of  adverbial  elements  strengthening  and  directing  its  meaning. 

In  the  Veda,  such  locative  constructions  are  most  frequent  with  i  and 
ddki:  thus,  m&rliyefv  i,  'among  mortals';  pftkivyim  ddhy  dsadhih,  'the 
plants  upon  the  earth';  UJo  mdyi  dhdrayS  'dhi  (AY.),  'establish  glory  in 
me':  —  less  often,  Upa  and  dpi  are  used  in  the  same  way.  In  all  ages  of 
the  language,  antdr,  'within,  among',  is  construed  with  the  locative. 

•  806.  Declensional  forms  are  made  by  the  addition  of 
endings  to  the  stem,  or  base  of  inflection. 

The  stem  itself,   however,    in  many  words  and  classes 
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of  wiinlfi.    iH    liiil>l«  to  variatinn.    especially  as  assuming  a 
nWiUfiiiT  fiiriii  in  Home  caiseH  and  a  weaker  in  others. 

Aiir)  \tKtvft;en  t>tem  and  ending  are  sometiines  inserteil 
(riiiitiifctitiK  nlementtt  or  what,  in  the  recorded  condition  of 
tilt!  Iuii)(iiiig<!.  have  the  aspect  of  being  such'. 

KnapHrtliiii  ill  IhdH  polnii,  the  deUlU  o(  tNitment,  u  exhibited  bf 
narh  iUh  of  wunli  or  by  alncle  words,  vlll  be  gtveo  In  the  followlDg  chiptan. 
t("rn,  hiiwi-M'r,  It  la  dettrible  il*o  to  give  >  brief  geneiil  view  of  them. 

»07.  KndinKit:  Singular.  In  the  naminatiTe,  the 
UNiial  inuHO.  und  fum.  ending  U  *  —  which,  however,  is  want- 
iiiK  in  iloTivativc  a  and  i-stems;  it  b  also  euphonically  tost 
(160  by  uiinHiinant-MMms.  NcutcTs  in  general  have  no  ending, 
but  mUiiw  in  thin  uhhc  the  bare  stem ;  a-stema  alone  add  m  (u 
in  ihi'  lU'ctuH.  maHO.'.  Among  the  pronouns,  am  is  a  frequeot 
niKwv  und  fern.  num.  ending  (and  is  found  even  in  du.  and  pi.) ; 
antl  ni-iilcrii  Hhnw  a  form  in  d. 

In  thi<  nucusat  ivp,  »i  or  am  is  the  maac.  and  fern,  end- 
iiift  -  '""  bcinx  addi-d  after  a  consonant  and  r  and  after  i  and 
u  in  the  radical  division,  and  wi  elsewhere  after  vowels.  The 
noiilfr  aopuwiliM'  is  like  the  i 


The  i  iiDl  r  ument  al  endin)i  for  all  genders  alike  is  a. 
Will)  tinal  ■  nud  H-\owels,  the  li  is  variously  combined,  and  in 
(ho  iddrr  Un);ua)p>  il  is  siimetimes  lost  by  contraction  with  them, 
Siriuii  in  •>  insKi-  the  oss^  end  in  nta  sometimes  «tta  in  V.', 
and  tl)<>M'  in  >>  ntake  it  end  in  ayd:  but  instances  occur,  in  the 
Mrl>   lnit|;\iM^.   ot  immodis:^  sddiiion  of  a  to  both  a  and  a. 

rhi*  it  A 1  i  \  I*  <'ndin^  is  in  i^neial  r :  and  with  it  likewise 
the  m>><le«  »l'  x'ombinition  oi  i  and  h  final  are  larious  and  di»- 
ai^l>i-«t*nt'o  ^^  >vR;r«t'Uon  no;  unknown  in  the  oldest  language , 
f^ti-  *  stows  Aiv  ^ui:v  i:rvi:\L'.jiT  in  :his  case,  making  it  end  in 
4»u  t-v. ■«".■'. (St  is  ;h<-  ■.>T<.';t.'n-.i^al  ^-I^m^s:  rmm.  which  combines 
*  ;»;*•»*".»;'.>     »\;h  >  :.■  sm-^       I-  ihi-  •.>ers»>aal  T>r»nouns  is  foond 

\  tisV.f.  i-ri.v.sj;  '  V.k.'  c*"  -*K  «  »a>i  loc-  ■»:  »•« 
S,' "..■>»  S,-'..-.\c*  -■•  •>«!■,•.-,•,?.*  s-*sss  -tlS  I:  i*  :ake«  widi  inter- 
■.Nv-fc's-,  I  ,■•1  ,-.,-  sriN*  .-■,»»  ,-  -.-.•«  ii  ieiivvive  «:  also  by 
>,\v.>  ■•  ,■,-.'..»:■,»-.■  »-,-  ij.  t-vi.-.t:^  ii  :=*  laMT  language} 
,-.■■  •,  :»-,■  .  v-.;  '..  ,■:  -  -.s  *;\-»-ni  V  "x  zakta  hx  feni- 
.  s.  ,■  •*.  ,-  i,-:,,i.  »~;  .  iiii  ,'.-.T  :\  -z.-we  in  i  and  n: 
■«--'     ■■*'  -■     '.-   .-a-"."-.-^    '.t,T;CiMp!  -.I.  .■■il>    rare  and   exeep- 

V^<    k>.a)^«t    )M*  «    If  I  imi.    i»i>r>E'.    s    ^c  r.    oalv    is 
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o-stems,  masc.  and  neut.,  the  a  being  lengthened  before  it 
(except  in  the  personal  pronouns  of  1st  and  2d  person;  and 
these  have  the  same  ending  in'  the  pi.,  and  even,  in  the  old 
language,  in  the  dual).  Everywhere  else,  the  ablative  is  ident- 
ical with  the  genitive. 

The  genitive  of  a-stems  (and  of  one  pronominal  u-stem, 
amu]  adds  sya.  Elsewhere,  the  usual  abl.-gen.  ending  is  as: 
but  its  irregularities  of  treatment  in  combination  with  a  stem- 
final  are  considerable.  With  t  and  ti,  it  is  either  directly  added 
(only  in  the  old  language),  added  with  interposed  n,  or  fused  to  es 
and '(w  respectively.    With  r   (or  or)   it  yields  ti«   (orwr:  160,  end). 

The  fuller  as  is  taken  by  feminine  stems  precisely  as  at 
is  taken  in  the  dative :  see  above. 

The  locative  ending  is  t  in  consonant  and  f  and  a-stems 
(fusing  with  a  to  «  in  the  latter).  The  t  and  M-stems  (unless  the 
final  vowel  is  saved  by  an  interposed  n)  make  the  case  end  in 
du;  but  the  Veda  has  some  relics  or  traces  of  the  older  forms 
[ay-i  [?]  and  av-i",  out  of  which  this  appears  to  have  sprung. 
Yedic  locatives  from  t-stems  end  also  in  a  and  t.  The  pronom- 
inal element  sma  makes  the  locative  smin.  Stems  in  an  in  the 
older  langpiage  often  lose  the  t,   and  use  the  bare  stem  as  locative. 

The  ending  dm  is  the  locative  correspondent  to  dat.  at  and 
abl.-gen.  asy  and  is  taken  under  the  same  circumstances  :  see  above. 

The  vocative  (unless  by  accent :  314)  is  distinguished 
from  the  nominative  only  in  the  singular,  and  not  quite  always 
there.  In  a-stems,  it  is  the  unaltered  stem :  and  so  also  in 
most  consonant-stems :  but  neuters  in  an  and  in  may  drop 
the  ft;  and  the  oldest  language  has  sometimes  a  vocative  in  s 
from  stems  in  nt  and  ns.  Stems  in  r  change  this  to  ar.  In 
masc.  and  fem.  t  and  rz-stems,  the  case  ends  respectively  in  e  and 
o;  in  neuters,  in  the  same  or  in  t  and  u.  Stems  in  a  change 
a  to  e;  derivative  t  and  u  are  shortened ;  radical  stems  in  long 
vowels  use  the  nominative  form. 

808.  Dual.  The  dual  has  —  except  so  far  as  the  voca- 
tive is  sometimes  distinguished  from  nom.  and  accus.  by  a  dif- 
ference of  accent:  814  —  only  three  case-forms:  one  for  nom., 
accus.,  and  voc;  one  for  instr.,  dat.,  and  abl.;  and  one  for 
gen.  and  loc.  (occasional  confusion  of  the  uses  of  the  second  and 
third  is  seen  earlier). 

But  the  pronouns  of  1st  and  2d  person  in  the  older  lan- 
guage distinguish  five  dual  cases :  sec  402. 

The  masc.  and  fem.  ending  for  nom. -accus. -voc.  is  in 
the  later  language  usually  du;  but  instead  of  this  the  Veda 
has  prevailingly  a.  Stems  in  d  make  the  case  end  in  e.  Stems  in  t 
and  n,  masc.  and  fem.,  lengthen  those  vowels;  and  derivative  t  in 
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the  Veda  remains  regularly  unchanged,  though  later  it  adds  au. 
The  neuter  ending  is  only  t/  with  final  a  this  combines  to  e. 

The  universal  ending  for  the  instr.-dat. -abl.  is  b^amj 
before  which  final  a  is  made  long.  In  the  Veda,  it  is  often  to 
be  read  as  two  syllables,   hhtam. 

The  universal  ending  of  gen.-loc.  is  os:  before  this,  a 
and  a  alike  become  e  (aij, 

309»  Plural.  In  the  nominative,  the  general  masc. 
and  fern,  ending  is  as.  The  old  language,  however,  often  makes 
the  case  in  asas  instead  of  as  from  a-stems,  and  in  a  few  examples 
also  from  a-stems.  From  derivative  i-stems.  ts  instead  of  yat 
is  the  regular  and  usual  Vedic  form.  Pronominal  a-stems  make 
the  masc.   nom.  in  e. 

The  neuter  ending  which  is  accusative  also  is  in  general  i; 
and  before  this  the  final  of  a  stem  is  apt  to  be  strengthened,  by 
prolongation  of  a  vowel,  or  by  insertion  of  a  nasal,  or  by  both. 
But  in  the  Veda  the  hence  resulting  forms  in  am,  mi\  uni  are 
frequently  abbreviated  by  loss  of  the  tn\  and  sometimes  by 
further  shortening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  accusative  ending  is  also  as  in  consonant-stems  and 
in  the  radical  division  of  i  and  M-stems  and  in  the  old  lan- 
guage even  elsewhere .  Stems  in  short  vowels  lengthen  those 
vowels  and  add  in  the  masculine  fi  for  iw.  of  which  abundant 
traces  remain,  and  in  the  feminine  «.  In  the  neuter,  this  case 
is  like  the  nominative. 

In  the  instrumental,  the  case-ending  is  everywhere  Mu 
except  in  a-stems.  where  in  the  later  language  the  case  always 
ends  in  ais.  but  in  the  earlier  either  in  m  or  the  more  reg- 
ular rMa  «iM*f  in  the  two  |>er$onaI  pronouns:  and  the  prono- 
minal stem  41    601    makes  f6Ms  onlv . 

« 

The  dative  and  ablative  have  in  the  plural  the  same 
form,  with  the  endinjc  ^•'ivu^  in  Veda  often  Mmu  .  before  which 
only  a  is  altered.  bev\>ming  <.  Bu:  the  two  personal  pronouns 
distingxiish  the  two  oases.  ha\  ing  tor  the  ablative  the  singular  ending 
as  abi>ve  iK»inte\l  out .  and  for  the  dativo  the  peculiar  hJk^am  ^almost 
never  in  V.   ^.t<Ujf«.   ^xhioh  the)   extend  also  inu>  the  sin^rular. 

Of  the    jrer. itive.    the    universsju    ending    Ls    am:    which 

excei>t  oi^tiv^r.Allx    Atter    rjtdL'Al  ;  Jini  %.    aiiid  in  a  few    scatter- 

ii^iC  V^lio  lr.5:Ar.sV:>     :as.n*>  At^er  driju  \ow\fl>  as  inserted  eonso- 

r.Ar.:     <  *n  -b;^  yr.^v.^r.vlr.jLl  vleNrl:!'n>i.":i     «  ^'l5«?w*iere ;   before  m,    a 

^.^^;•.  i>  'iiXx:  x.'v.ocl     rv-t.'rv   i    /   Sxvtax-s  f.    In  the  Veda, 

L>  \.r\     -.v*.,'~:l>     o     .*  vTvr.,^v.r..';v.  ir,  :^\ .^  >>lLibles.   a$  a-am. 

^  •     •'-..-^c    >  .<^      x*;:>.vu-   jLny    exw>»ptions.     and 


^  ■%    X  »»p 


»  •      *  . 
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The  vocative,  as  in  the  dual,  differs  from  the  nomina- 
tive only  by  its  accent. 

810.  The  normal  scheme  of  endings,  as  recognized  by 
the  native  grammarians  (and  conveniently  to  be  assumed  as 
the  basis  of  special  descriptions)^  is  this: 


Singiilar. 
IB.  I.    n. 

N. 

s     m 

A. 

am 

I. 

a 

D. 

e 

Ab. 

at 

G. 

as 

L. 

t 

Dual. 

Planl. 

m.  f.  n. 

m.  f.   n. 

au     t 

as     t 

au     i 

as     t 

hhyam 

b^is 

bAyam 

bkyas 

hhyam 

bhyas 

OS 

am 

OS 

su 

It  is  taken  in  bulk  by  the  consonantal  stems,  and  by  the 
radical  division  of  i  and  ti-stems;  by  other  vowel-stems,  with 
more  or  less  considerable  variations  and  modifications.  The 
endings  which  have  almost  or  quite  unbroken  range,  through 
stems  of  all  classes,  are  bhyam  and  os  of  the  dual,  and  hhisy 
hkyas,   am,  and  su  of  the  plural. 

811.  Variation  of  Stem.  By  far  the  most  import- 
ant matter  under  this  head  is  the  distinction  made  in  large 
classes  of  words  (chiefly  those  ending  in  consonants)  between 
strong  and  weak  stem-forms  —  a  distinction  standing  in 
evident  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  accent.  In  the 
nom.  and  accus.  sing,  and  du.  and  the  nom.  pi.  (the  five 
cases  whose  endings  are  never  accented:  816a,  the  stem 
often  has  a  stronger  or  fuller  form  than  in  the  rest:  thus, 
for  example :  ^TsfH^r5;a»-am,  ^T^fpft  rajdn-aUy  ^MHH  raj- 
an-aSy  against  ^HIT  rq/n-a  and  ^TsrfHH  raja-bhis ;  or  H«J.WH 
mahantHtm  and  ni^riH  tudant^am  against  M«^HI  ma/iat-a  and 
r\^r\\  tudat^.  These  five,  therefore,  are  called  the  cases 
with  strong  stem,  or,  briefly ,  the  strong  cases;  and  the  rest 
are  called  the  cases  with  weak  stem,  or  the  weak  cases. 
And  the  weak  cases,  again,  are  in  some  classes  of  words  to  be 
distinguished  into  cases  of  weakest  stem,  or  weakest  cas- 
es,  and  cases  of  middle  stem,  or  middle  cases:  the  former 
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having  endings  beginning  with  a  vowel  (inBtt.  to  loc.  sing., 
gen.-loc.  du.,  gen.  pl.l;  the  latter,  with  a  consonant  (inst.- 
dat.'ahl.  du.,  instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc.  pl.<. 

'Ihe  class  of  strong  cases,  as  above  defined,  belongs 
only  to  masculine  and  feminine  stems.  In  neuter  inflection, 
the  only  strong  cases  are  the  nom.-acc.  pi.;  while,  in  those 
stems  that  make  a  distinction  of  weakest  and  middle  form, 
the  nom.-acc.  du.  belong  to  the  weakest  class,  and  the  same 
cases  sing,  to  the  middle :  thus,  for  example,  compare  Mrui*l 
pratj/aSc-i,  nom.-acc.  pi.  neut.,  and  y r U 51 H  pratyaSc-as, 
nom.  pi.  masc;  yrfl^H  prafic-~i,  nom.-acc.  du.  neut.,  and 
M ril'l) H  /"^ He-OS,  gen. -loc.  du. ;  UrU^h  pratpak,  nom.-acc. 
sing,  neut.,  and  y r U fj 'T^pratyag-bhis ,   instr.   pi. 

Even  Id  wordi  which  eihibit  no  varUtton  of  stem,  it  ii  often  con- 
venient to   diitingiiiah   the  cime  gioapt  of  ouei   by  the  name*  itiong  and 

813.  Other  nrlitlona  concern  chteflT  the  Unal  vooel  of  a  etem,  and  mij 
be  mainly  left  to  be  pointed  ont  in  detail  below.  Of  eonseqiiance  enoufb 
to  mention  here  \i  only  the  jFunu-stiengthening  of  a  Baal  i  or  u,  which  in 
the  later  language  is  always  made  before  m  of  nom.  pi.  and  t  of  dat.  ling, 
in  maic.  tnd  fem  ;  in  the  Veda,  it  does  not  always  take  plaee;  nor  ii  it 
fotbtdden  in  dat.  sing.  neat,  also;  and  it  is  seen  sometimea  In  loc.  aing. 
Final  r  has  ifUi|><i-stTengthening  in  loc.  sing. 

313.  Insertions  between  Stem  and  Ending.  After  Towel-alenu, 
an  added  n  often  makes  its  appearance  before  an  ending.  This  appendage 
is  of  least  questionable  origin  in  nom.-ace.  pi.  nent.,  where  the  interchange 
in  the  old  language  of  the  forma  of  a  and  i-stems  with  those  of  an  and  iR- 
atemt  Is  pretty  complete;  and  the  u-stems  follow  their  analogy.  Blsewhera, 
II  is  most  widely  and  Bnnly  established  in  the  gen.  pi.,  where  In  Cbe  great 
mass  of  eases,  and  from  the  earliest  period,  the  ending  is  virtually  nam  sflar 
a  Towel.  In  the  i  and  u-stems  of  the  later  language,  the  Instr.  sing,  of 
masc.  and  nenl.  is  separated  by  its  pteaence  from  the  fem,,  and  it  is  in  tke 
other  weakest  cases  made  a  usual  distinction  of  neuter  forms  from  mas- 
culine; but  the  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the  Veda  is  very  different;  tkers 
the  appearanm  of  the  n  is  everywhere  sporadic ;  the  neuter  shows  no  special 
iucliuation  to  take  It.  and  it  is  not  eiduded  even  from  the  (sminine.  In  iLe 
ending  tnu  from  n-stems  .later  Invariable,  earlier  predominating',  Its  presence 
appears  (O  have  worked  the  most  considerable  tranttormation  of  original  ships. 

The  place  of  Mbeftne  gen.  pi.  am  i*  taken  bi>lnF<t)nomlnalasiiida-MsiDi. 

Th«  y  aftu  «  Mm*   lb*   •ndlnfa  Si,  j^,  and  «n  Is  moat  ptobabl;  an 
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Accent  in  Declension. 

314.  As  a  rule  without  exception,  the  vocative,  if  accented 
at  all,   is  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

And  in  the  Veda  (the  case  is  a  rare  one),  whenever  a  syllable  written 
as  one  is  to  be  pronounced  as  two  by  restoration  of  a  semivowel  to  vowel 
form,  the  first  element  only  has  the  vocative  accent,  and  the  syllable  as 
written  is  circumflex  (by  84  a):  thus,  dyaiu  (i.  e.  dfaua)  when  dissyllabic, 
but  dya&s  when  monosyllabic ;  jyhke  when  for  jfake. 

But  the  vocative  is  accented  only  when  it  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  —  or,  in  verse,  at  the  beginning  also 
of  a  metrical  division  or  pidda;  elsewhere  it  is  accentless  or 
enclitic :  thus,  Agne  y&m  yajndm  parihh&r  dsi  (RV.),  *0  Agni  1 
whatever  offering  thou  protectest';  but  upa  tva  'gna  S  'masi  (RV.), 
*unto  thee,  Agni,  we  come'. 

A  word  qualifying  a  vocative  —  usually  an  adjective,  but  not  seldom  also  a 
noun  in  the  genitive  (very  rarely  in  any  other  case)  —  constitutes,  so  far  as 
accent  is  concerned,  a  unity  with  it :  thus,  a&khe  vaso  or  vdso  sakhe,  'excellent 
friend' ;  a&no  sahaaah  or  sdhaaah  tuno,  'oh  son  of  might' ;  and  sudiii  suno 
BohaiO  didHhi  (RVOi  ^with  excellent  brightness,  son  of  might,  shine  forth'. 

Two  coordinate  vocatives,  whether  noun  or  adjective,  have  usually  the  same 
accent ;  but  the  Yedic  texts  furnish  not  a  few  irregular  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

For  brevity,  the  vocative  dual  and  plural  will  be  given  in  the  paradigms 
below  along  with  the  nominative,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  specify  in 
each  instance  that,  if  the  latter  be  accented  elsewhere  than  on  the  first 
syllable,  the  accent  of  the  vocative  is  different. 

315.  As  regards  the  other  cases,  rules  for  change  of  accent 
in  declension  have  to  do  only  with  monosyllables  and  with  stems 
of  more  than  one  syllable  which  are  accented  on  the  final ;  for  if  a 
stem  be  accented  on  the  penult,  or  any  other  syllable  further 
back  —  as  in  sdrpant,  vQri,  bh&gavant^  sumdnas,  sahdsravaja  — 
the  accent  remains  upon  that  syllable  through  the  whole  inflection 
(except  in  the  vocative,   as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph). 

The  only  exceptions  are  a  few  numeral  stems:  see  below,  chap.  VI. 

316.  Stems  accented  on  the  final  (including  monosyllables] 
are  subject  to  variation  of  accent  in  declension  chiefly  in  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  endings  have,  while  others  have 
not,  or  have  in  less  degree,  a  tendency  to  draw  the  accent  for- 
ward upon  themselves.     Thus : 

a.  The  endings  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  and  dual  and 
of  the  nominative  plural  have  no  tendency  to  take  the  accent  away  from  the 
stem,  and  are  therefore  only  accented  when  a  final  vowel  of  the  stem  and 
the  vowel  of  the  ending  are  blended  together  into  a  single  vowel  or  diphthong. 
Thos,  from  daiUi  come  dattaH  (^datUl  -{-au}  and  dntiS»  (=daitd  -^-as); 
but  from  nodi  come  nadydii  (:=sfuidi-^du)  and  nadylis  (:=stuidt'^at). 
Wkitnay,  Chrammar.  7 
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b.  All  the  other  endings  sometimes  take  the  accent;  but  those  beginning 
with  a  vowel  do  so  more  readily  than  those  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
Thas,  (Tom  naUs  come  navii  tiud  naubMa ;  (rom  mahant,  however,  come  maAntJ 
but  mah&dbhis. 

The  general  rules  of  accent,  then,  may  be  thus  stated : 

817.  In  the  declension  of  monosyllabic  stems,  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  ending  in  all  the  weak  cases  (without  distinction 
of  middle  and  weakest) :  thus,  navay  naubhyam,  navOm,  namu ; 
vaciy   vaghhis,  vacUm,   vaksu. 

But  some  monosyllabic  stems  retain  the  accent  throughout :  thus,  g6hhi$^ 
g&vam,  g6su.     For  such  cases,  see  below,  350,  361  o,d,  375,  900»  4S7. 

318.  Of  polysyllables  ending  in  consonants,  only  a  few 
shift  the  accent  to  the  ending,  and  that  in  the  weakest  [not  the 
middle)   cases.     Such  are  : 

a.  Present  participles  in  'int  or  tii:  thus,  from  iudAnt^  iudali  and  tudatSi 
and  tudatdm;  but  tudiidbhyam  and  tud/itm, 

b.  A  few  adjectives  having  the  form  of  such  participles,  as  mahtiid, 
brhatiU. 

C.  Bases  of  which  the  accented  final  loses  its  syllabic  character  by  syn- 
copation of  the  vowel :  thus,  majjnd^  murdhni^  ddmntU  (from  majjdn  etc. :  423;. 

Other  sporadic  cases  will  be  noticed  under  the  different  declensions. 

Case  forms  used  adverbially  sometimes  show  a  changed  accent:  see 
rhap.  XVI.  (lllOflr.). 

319.  Of  polysyllabic  stems  ending  in  accented  short  vowels, 
the  final  of  the  stem  retains  the  accent  if  it  retains  its  syllabic 
identity:  thus,  daitSna  8,nd  datiiya  hora  dattd;  agnina  smd  cigndge 
from  agni;  and  also  dattehhyaSy  agnibhis,  and  so  on.  Otherwise, 
the  accent  is  on  the  ending :  and  that,  whether  the  final  and 
the  ending  are  combined  into  one,  as  in  dattais,  dhenau,  oytiifi, 
dhen&8y  and  so  on ;  or  whether  the  final  is  changed  into  a  semi- 
vowel before  the  ending:   thus,   dhenvQy  pitra. 

But  ilm  of  the  gen.  pi.  from  stems  in  /  and  fi  and  f  may,  and  in  the 
older  language  always  does,  take  the  accent,  though  separated  by  n  from  the 
stem:  thus,  aynindm^  dhenunaniy  pitfnilm.  In  KV.,  even  derivative  i-stems 
show  usually  the  same  shift:  thus,  buhvindm.  Of  stems  in  4,  only  numerals 
(chap.  VI.)  follow  this  rule:   thus,  HaptarhJm,  dafandm. 

320.  Koot-words  in  i  and  u  as  final  members  of  compounds  retain  the 
accent  throughout,  not  shifting  it  to  any  of  the  endings.  And  in  the  older 
language  there  are  polysyllabir  words  in  long  final  vowels  which  follow  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  tlie  analogy  of  the  root-declension  (below,  365  ff.). 
Apart  from  these,  the  treatment  of  steins  in  derivative  long  vowels  is,  as 
regards  accent,  the  same  as  of  tliose  in  short  vowels  —  save  that  the  tone 
is   not  thrown   lorwartl    upon   the  emlinp:   in   pen.    plural. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

"  821.  The  accordance  in  inflection  of  substantive  and 
adjective  stems  is  so  complete  that  the  two  cannot  be  sep- 
arated in  treatment  from  one  another. 

They  may  be  classified,  for  convenience  of  description, 
as  follows: 

I.   Stems  in  9  ay 
'     n.    Stems  in  ^  1  and  3  ti ; 

in.  Stems  in  ^  <i^  ^  i,  and  3"  « :  namely,  A.  radical- 
stems  [and  a  few  others  inflected  like  them);  H.  derivative 
stems; 

IV.  Stems  in  Sff  r  (or  51^  ar); 

V.  Stems  in  consonants. 

There  is  nothing  absolnte  in  this  claRsiflcatinn  and  arrangement;  it  ia 
merely  believed  to  be  open  to  as  few  objections  as  any  other.  No  general 
agreement  has  been  reached  among  scholars  as  to  the  number  and  order 
of  Sanskrit  declensions.  The  stems  in  a  are  here  treated  first  because  of 
the  great  predominance  of  the  olass. 

822.  The  division-line  between  substantive  and  adjective, 
always  an  uncertain  one  in  early  Indo-European  language,  is 
even  more  wavering  in  Sanskrit  than  elsewhere.  There  are, 
however,  in  all  the  declensions  as  divided  above  —  unless  we 
except  the  stems  in  r  or  or  —  words  which  are  distinctly  ad- 
jectives ;  and,  in  general,  they  are  inflected  precisely  like  noun- 
stems  of  the  same  final :  only,  among  consonant-stems,  there  are 
certain  sub-classes  of  adjective  bases  with  peculiarities  of  in- 
flection to  which  there  is  among  nouns  nothing  corresponding. 
But  there  are  also  two  considerable  classes  of  adjective-com- 
pounds, requiring  special  notice  ;   namely  : 

323.  Compound  adjectives  having  as  final  member  a  bare 
verbal  root,  with  the  value  of  a  present  participle  :  thus,  su-dr^y 
•well-looking';  ftra-budhy  *  foreknowing  ;  a-(lruh,  'not  hating  ;  vetla- 
vid,  'Veda-knowing;  vrtra'/tun,  * Vritra-slaying ;  ufHui/ta-sdd, 
•sitting   in   the   lap\     Every   root  is   liable   to   be   used  in  this 
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way,   and  such  compounds  are  not  infrequent  in  all  ages  of  the 
language :   see  chapter  on  Compounds,  below   (XVIJI.). 

This  class  is  originally  and  essentially  only  a  special  class  of  compound 
adjectives,  since  in  the  earliest  Veda  the  simple  as  well  as  the  compounded 
root  was  sometimes  used  adjectlvely.  But  the  compounded  root  was  from  the 
beginning  much  more  often  so  used,  and  the  later  the  more  exclusively, 
80  that  practically  the  class  is  a  separate  and  important  one. 

324.  Compound  adjectives  having  a  noun  as  final  member, 
but  obtaining  an  adjective  sense  secondarily,  by  having  the  idea 
of  'possession'  added,  and  being  inflected  as  adjectives  in  the 
three  genders.  Thus,  prajal-ama,  *  desire  of  progeny*,  becomes 
an  adjective  meaning  ^desirous  (i.  e.  having  desire)  of  progeny'; 
sabharya  (sa-^hharya),    'having  one's  wife  along';   and  so  on. 

In  a  few  cases,  also,  the  final  noun  is  syntactically  object  of  the  pre- 
reeling  member:  thus,  atimatra,  'immoderate'  [aUmaimmj  'beyond  measure*]; 
yrtvnyuddvesiu,  'driving  away  enemies'. 

326.  Hence,  under  each  declension,  we  have  to  notice  how 
a  root  or  a  noun-stem  of  that  declension  is  inflected  when  final 
member  of  an  adjective  compound. 

As  to  accent,  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked  that  a  mono- 
syllabic  word  ending  a  compound  loses  the  peculiarity  of  mo- 
nosyllabic accentuation,  and  does  not  throw  the  tone  foward  upon 
the  ending. 

Declension  I. 

stems  (masculine  and  neuter)  in  a. 

326.  Tliis  declension  contains  the  majority  of  all  the 
declined  stems  of  the  language. 

Its  endings  deviate  more  widely  than  any  others  from 
the  normal. 

327.  EndingR:  Singular.  The  nom.  masc.  has  the  normal  end- 
ing s. 

The  arc.  inasc.  and  neut.)  adds  m  (not  am);  and  this  form  has  the 
office  also  of  nom.  neuter. 

The  instr.  changes  a  to  ma  uniformly  in  the  later  language;  and  even 
in  the  oldest  Vedir  this  is  the  predominant  ending  (in  RV.,  eight  ninths  of 
all  cAsesi.  ItR  final  is  in  Vedir  verse  not  infrequently  made  long  (ena)^  where 
favored  by  the  metro.  Hut  the  normal  ending  a  —  thus,  yajnd^  tuhdva^ 
mahilvd   (for  ynjnfna  etr.)   —  is  also  not  rare  in  the  Veda. 

The  dat.  has  rri/*/  as  if  by  adding  aya  to  ti\  alike  in  all  ages  of  the 
language. 

The  abl.   has  t    or  more  probably  d:    it  is  impossible  from  the  evidenee 
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of  the  Sanskrit  to  tell  which  is  the  original  -fwrm  of  the  ciidingj,  before  which 
a  is  made  long:  this  ending  is  found  in  no  'Ahcr  iiomh  declension,  but  only 
in  the  personal  pronouns  (of  all  numbers). 

The  gen.  has  iya  added  to  the  final  n;  and  this  ciidtiig  is  also  limited 
to  (i-stems  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  pronoun  mmisyit.  chap.  VII.).  Its 
final  a  is  in  only  three  cases  made  long  in  the  Veda;  and  its  y  is  voCuHzed 
(a»ia)  almost  as  rarely. 

The  lot.  ends  in  e  (as  if  by  combining  the  normal  ending  i  with  nho 
final  of  the  stem),  without  exception. 

The  voc.  is  the  bare  stem. 

328.   Dual.     The  dual  endings  In  general  are  the  normal  ones. 

The  nom.,  aec.,  and  voc.  masc.  end  in  the  later  language  always  in  au. 
In  the  Veda,  however,  the  usual  ending  is  simple  a  (in  RV.,  in  seven 
eighths  of  the  occurrences).  The  same  cases  in  the  nout.  end  in  e,  which 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  fusion  of  the  stem-final  with  the  normal  ending  i. 

The  instr.,  dat.,  and  abl.  have  bhynm  (in  only  ono  or  two  Vedlo  in- 
stances resolved  into  bhiam),  with  the  stem-final  lengthened  to  a  before  it. 

The  gen.  and  loc.  have  a  y  inserted  after  the  stem-final  before  ojt  (or 
as  if  the  a  had  been  changed  to  «).  In  one  or  two  (doubtful)  Vedic  in- 
stances (as  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  enos  and  yos},  os  is  substituted  for 
the  final  a. 

3S9.  PI  oral.  The  nom.  masc.  has  in  the  later  language  the  normal 
ending  as  combined  with  the  final  a  to  d«.  But  in  the  Veda  the  ending 
iuatt  instead  is  frequent  (one  third  of  the  occurrences  in  RV.,  but  only  one 
twenty-fifth  in  the  peculiar  parts  of  AV.). 

The  acG.  masc.  ends  in  fin  (for  earlier  an*,  of  which  abundant  traces 
are  left  in  the  Veda,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  apparent  euphonic  com- 
bination, even  in  the  later  language:  see  above,  208 ff.). 

The  nom.  and  ace.  neut.  have  in  the  later  language  always  the  ending 
dni  (like  the  an-stems:  see  421;  or  else  with  n  as  in  the  gen.  pi.  before 
Dormal  i).  But  in  the  Veda  this  ending  alternates  with  simple  a  (which  in 
RY.  is  to  dni  as  three  to  two,  in  point  of  frequency;  in  AV.,  as  three 
to  four). 

The  instr.  ends  later  always  in  ai«;  but  in  the  Veda  is  found  abund- 
antly the  more  normal  form  ebhix  (in  RV.,  nearly  as  frequent  as  dis;  in 
AV.,  only  one  fifth  as  frequent. 

The  dat.  and  abl.  have  bhyas  as  ending,  with  e  instead  of  the  final  a 
before  it  (as  in  the  Vedic  instr.  ebhu,  the  loc.  pi.,  the  gen.  loc.  du.  [?],  and 
the  instr.  sing.).     The  resolution  into  ebhias  is   not  infrequent  in  the  Veda. 

The  gen.  ends  in  dndmy  the  final  a  being  lengthened  and  having  n 
inserted  before  the  normal  ending.  The  a  of  the  ending  is  not  seldom  (in 
less  than  half  the  instances)  to  be  read  as  two  syllables,  imm:  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  whether  the  resolution  is  historical  or  metrical  only.  A  very 
small  number  (half-a-dozen)  of  examples  of  simple  dm  as  ending  instead  of 
dndm  occur  in  RV. 
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Tho  loc.  onda  <ii  era  r^-dltt'lii  to  wy,  with  the   uoniul   endlDR,  bsfon 

«hi<'h  tbe  (Icro-tliiil  la  uh^ni^od*  to  t  (with  coiiiec|uciit  ehuijie  of  «  10  ■ :  ISO)- 

(>f  accent  in. iliib  dcclenBion,    nothing   TcquireB  to  be  said; 

the  nylla^le  &cCfDt«d  in  the  Htcm  let&ins  its  own  accent  durough- 

.^  .':T?8b.  KxamplcH  of  declenBion.  As  examples  of 
;  the  inflection  of  a-steras  may  be  taken  ^n*I  iama,  m.,  'love'; 
"^  rffpfi,  m.,   'god';  Him  dsyd,  n.,   ■mouUi'. 


^.               <hl*tM 

>l 

iflmn^ 

ifoik 

I-       ^tP^_^ 

>l 

kamam 

rf^cdm 

^n^ 

■^ 

iimma 

dttMa 

>■                 <fllHKI 

"I^TII 

A/w«y« 

rf*rflyi» 

lb.            -+IMIrl^ 

"\^n. 

kamn 

.fn-iil 

'-               tllHt-U 

>RI 

it«Na«ya 

J^iy» 

^ 

^# 

A<W 

Arr 

^nq 

> 

itMta 

(/A« 

Dul: 

!A.v.   ^nih 

^ 

i(<)>n.i« 

rfmiM 

D.Ab     +mi*:tJIM^ 

I'^i'-yi* 

l!.,m«6i;/.^ 

./Mv^H*' 

'■L             "ftlHUlH 

"^^yifl 

dn-<iyo« 

dlHJH 


wwjr*^w 


Tnn\ 


r^^ 
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A. 


I. 


kamdn 
katnais 


D.  Ab.        chlH^UH 


G. 


L. 


knmebhi/as 

kimmndm 

kamesu 


devan 
devais 
devibhyas 


asyani 

asyats 

asyebhyas 


Examples  of  the  peculiar  Vedic  forms  arc: 

Sing. :  instr.  rav&ihena,  yttjfui  (such  genitive  forms  as  dtvnsia  are  purely 
sporadic). 

Do.:   nom.  etc.  masc.  dtva;  gen.-loc.  pai^tyitA  (stem  paHyii). 

PI.:  nom.-voc.  masc.  devdsas;  neut.  yugd;  instr.  dev£bhi»;  gen.  car(i- 
tAam,  devanoam. 

881.  Among  nouns,  there  are  no  irregularities  in  this  de- 
clension. For  irregular  numeral  bases  in  a  (or  an],  see  the 
next  chapter.  For  the  irregularities  of  pronominal  stems  in  a, 
which  are  more  or  less  fully  shared  also  by  a  few  adjectives  of 
pronominal  kindred,  see  the  chapter  on  Pronouns. 


Adjectives. 

882.  Original  adjectives  in  a  are  an  exceedingly  large 
class,  probably  the  majority  of  all  adjectives.  There  is,  however, 
no  such  thing  as  a  feminine  stem  in  a ;  for  the  feminine ,  the  a 
is  changed  to  a  —  or  often,  though  far  less  often,  to  i ;  and  its 
declension  is  then  like  that  of  setia  or  devi  (365).  An  example 
of  the  complete  declension  of  an  adjective  a-stem  in  the  three 
genders  will  be  given  below   (8W).   3  ^i 

888.  There  are  no  verbal  roots  ending  in  a.  Rut  a  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  final  a  of  a  root  (and,  more  rarely, 
for  final  an  or  am),  and  it  is  then  inflected  like  an  ordinary 
adjective  in  a  (see  below,   354). 

884.  A  noun  ending  in  a,  when  occurring  as  final  mem- 
ber of  an  adjective  compound,  is  inflected  like  an  original  ad- 
jective in  a  J  making  its  feminine  likewise  in  a  or  i. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  feminine  noun  ending  in  derivative 
a  shortens  its  final  to  a  to  form  a  mascidine  and  neuter  base. 
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Declension  M. 

stems  (of  all  genders)  in  t  and  u. 

336.  The  Rtems  in  ^  t  and  3  u  are  inflected  in  so  close 
accordance  with  one  another  that  they  cannot  be  divided 
into  two  separate  declensionR.  They  are  of  all  the  three 
geiidere,  and  tolerably  numeroiifi  —  those  in  ^  t  more  nume- 
rous than  those  in  3  u,  especially  in  the  feminine  (there  are 
more  neuters  in  7  m   than  in  ^  i"i. 

The  endings  of  tLiiH  declension  alsu  differ  frequently  and 
widely    from    the    normal,    and   the   Vedic    irr^ptlarities    are    nu- 


336.  EiidiiigB:  Sliigiilic.  The  num.  masc.  and  Seal,  idda  to  lh« 
atem  the  [inroial  ending  >.  Tlie  num.  and  kc.  iieut.  i*  tbe  bare  atem, 
without  uiiding.  In  tlie  Veda,  the  flaal  u  of  a  few  neutera  ii  lengthined 
(248b):   thus,  urfl,  ]iur^. 

The  ace.  niaac.  and  (cm.  adds  m  to  the  slem.  Tedic  forma  Id  iam  and 
uiim,  and,  with  n,  inam  and  unnm.  are  excvaaively  rare,  and  donbtnU. 

The  instr.  feiii.  in  the  later  language  takes  the  normal  ntidtng  a  aJinplT, 
while  the  maun,  and  neut.  insert  n  before  it,  waking  mii  and  unu.  But  la 
the  Veda,  forma  in  jpu  and  ca  [or  ia  and  va]  are  not  infrequent  tn  tnaac. 
and  neut.  aUoi  while  inii  U  found,  very  rarely,  as  a  lem.  eiidiDR.  Horivtei, 
rem.  yii  ia  olten  (in  Iwn  Ihiids  of  the  orvntrencea)  contracted  to  i;  and  Ibia 
U  even  sometimeB  shortened  to  i.  An  adverbial  instr.  in  vyd  from  balf-a- 
doien  atemii  in  u  occurs. 

TliO  dat.  Diasc.  and  (em.  guija(«8  the  final  o(  the  stem  before  the  end- 
ing e,  making  aye  and  uve.  These  are  lbs  prevailing  endinga  in  the  Veda 
likewise;  bnt  the  more  noruial  ye  and  ve  also  occnr;  and  the  fem.  has  in 
this  case,  as  in  tfae  ijisCr.,  aometimea  tlie  contracted  form  i.  In  the  later 
langDage,  the  neuter  is  required  in  IbiK,  ■»  in  all  ibe  other  "weakest"  caau, 
to  insect  n  before  the  normal  ending:  bnt  in  (he  Veda  such  forms  are  only 
sporadic;  and  the  neut.  dat.  has  alsu  the  farms  im,  avt,  ayt,  like  the  other 
geuders. 

The  abl.  and  gen.  niasc.  and  (cm.  have  regularly,  both  eariiei  and  later, 
the  ending  <  with  gunaled  voirel  belOru  il:  thus,  et,  ot;  and  in  tfae  Veda, 
the  neut,  forms  the  ca.-eh  in  the  saoic  »«y ;  ilthoueh  una.'',  required  later, 
is  also    nut    infrequent  itn'i*  dors    not  orruc .      ilut    the  normal  fornih  yat   (or 


ending,   un,„  o 

■cinrs  t«i( 

■e  in  ItV. 

Thp    log. 

niasc.   and 

1   rem.   hi 

.iu,  rcplai-ing 

boil,    HnaL 

-,   1  and  ■ 

rrequ<:nt  cii.linj 

;;    bnt,    I 

..-side  it. 

nv.    their  !„. 

in  u:    tl.< 

1=..  .f;/n.;. 
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The  RY.  has  a  number  of  examples  of  masc.  and  nuut.  locatives  in  avi 
(the  normal  ending  and  the  u  gunated  before  it)  from  u-stems;  and  certain 
donbtfal  traces  of  a  corresponding  ayi  from  i-stems.  Ualf-a-dozen  locatives 
in  i  (regarded  by  the  Yedic  grammarians  as  pmyfhya  or  uucombinablo  :  188  d) 
are  made  from  i-stems.  The  later  language  requires  the  neuter  locatives  to 
be  made  mi  and  imi;  but  the  former  never  occurs  in  the  oldest  texts,  and 
the  latter  only  very  rarely. 

The  later  grammar  allows  the  dat.,  abl.-gen.,  and  loc.  fem.  to  be  formed 
at  will  with  the  fuller  fem.  terminations  of  long-vowel  stems,  namely  aiy  as, 
am.  Such  forms  are  quite  rare  in  the  older  language  even  from  i-stems 
(less  than  40  occurrences  altogether  in  KV. ;  three  times  as  many  in  AV.); 
and  from  u-stems  they  are  almost  nnknown  (five  in  RV.  and  AV.). 

The  voc.  gunates  the  final  of  the  stem,  in  masc.  and  fem.,  alike  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  later  language.  In  the  neut.,  it  is  later  allowed  to 
be  of  the  same  form  or  the  unaltered  stem :  and  this  was  probably  the  usage 
in  the  older  time  also;  not  instances  enough  are  quotable  to  determine  the 
queatlon  (AV.  has  u  once,  and  VS.  o  once). 

887.  Dual.  The  later  and  earlier  language  agree  in  making  the  nom.- 
acc.-voc.  masc.  and  fem.  by  lengthening  the  final  of  the  stem.  The  same 
eases  in  the  neuter  (according  to  the  rule  given  above)  end  later  in  ini  and 
wu;  but  these  endings  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  Veda  (as,  indeed,  the 
cases  are  of  only  rare  occurrence):  AV.  has  ini  twice  (RV.  perhaps  once); 
VS.  haa  uni  once;  RV.  has  ul  ftom  one  ti-stem,  and  x,  once  shortened  to  i, 
ftom  one  or  two  i-stems. 

The  unvarying  ending  of  instr.-dat.-abl.,  in  all  genders,  is  bhydm  added 
to  the  unchanged  stem. 

The  gen.-loc.  of  all  ages  adds  os  to  the  stem  in  masc.  and  fem. ;  in 
neut.,  the  later  language  interposes,  as  elsewhere  in  the  weakest  cases,  a  n; 
probably  in  the  earlier  Vedic  the  form  would  be  like  that  of  the  other  gen- 
ders; but  the  only  occurrence  noted  is  one  uno9  in  AV. 

888.  Plural.  The  nom.-voc.  masc.  and  fem.  adds  the  normal  end- 
ing OS  to  the  gnnated  stem-final,  making  ayas  and  avas.  The  exceptions 
in  the  Veda  are  very  few:  one  word  (ari)  has  ia«  in  both  genders,  and  a 
few  feminines  have  is  (like  i-stems);  a  very  few  u-stems  have  uos.  The 
neut.  nom.-acc.  ends  later  in  Ini  and  uni  (like  ant  from  a:  829);  but  the 
Veda  has  i  and  i  (about  equally  frequent)  much  ofteuer  than  ini;  and  u 
and  (more  usually)  u,  more  than  half  as  often  as  uni. 

The  accns.  masc.  ends  in  in  and  un,  for  older  ins  and  uns,  of  which 
plain  traces  remain  in  the  Veda  in  nearly  half  the  instances  of  occurrence, 
and  even  not  infrequently  in  the  later  language,  in  the  guise  of  phonetic 
combination  (808  ff.).  The  accus.  fem.  ends  in  is  and  us.  But  both  masc. 
and  fem.  forms  in  ias  and  uas  are  found  sparingly  in  the  Veda. 

The  in  St.  of  all  genders  adds  bhis  to  the  stem. 

The  dat.-abl.  of  all  genders  adds  bhyas  (in  V.,  almost  never  bhias)  to  the  stem. 

The  gen.  of  all  genders  is  made  alike  in  indm  and  unam  (of  which  the 
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a  ia  notaeldom,  In  the  Yedi,  to  be  reMlved  into  nam],  Sletns  wllfa  •ec«aUd 
final  in  the  later  luigusjtB  may,  and  in  the  earlier  always  do,  throw  forward 
the  accent  npon  the  ending. 

The  Ice.  of  all  xondert  adds  mi  [as  «u.-  180)  to  the  stem-Bnal. 
The  accent  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  already 
laid  down,    and    there    are    no    irregularities    calling    for    special 
notice. 


389. 

Examples 

of   declension. 

As    models   of 

1- stems   may   be   taken 

gfil  agni,    m.,     'fire';     irffT  ffdii,    t, 

'Rait";  ^ 

vari,  n.,   'water'. 

Singular . 

N. 

WIW^ 

irfrlH 

^ 

ayro's 

ffdii*" 

r<»n' 

.*, 

afim 

JI^R 

51ft 

uffnim 

j,art«" 

riri 

1. 

«i(ini 

»(rin 

3iftrai 

»^« 

y%a 

,i™i 

n. 

^tdd 

'inu.  IIf% 

^Htfl 

»,»V 

yi/,,,,ja*si 

rin^ 

Ab.G, 

^^ 

li^.  iiriim 

^iftnm 

aynis 

^-."^s." 

rjr~u 

L. 

tiSi 

iIHV.  JlrillH^ 

^iftfn 

vii 

^..i*»*. 

i^i 

V. 

* 

nS 

aift.  ^ 

»^ 

^ 

ran',  r»» 

Dual: 

S.  A.  T. 

™ 

IHt 

.^ 

^ 

rdrwu 

1  D.  Ab. 

MIU'^IM 

IIH^M 

^ifpUF?^ 

,d4M^; 

«,  L. 

amm 

t\rui*i 

^llfOMH 

uyf^« 

y-rt-- 

rWMDt 
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1. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


a^nm 

agnibhis 

a^ihhyas 

agninam 

agtUsu 


gdtibhis 

gdtibhyas 
ilrilHIH 

o 
gdtisu 


rartnt 

f  .  .  *^ 

varibhis 

vitribhyas 

varmdm 


340.  In  order  to  mark  more  plainly  the  absence  in  Yedic  language  of 
some  of  the  forms  which  are  common  later,  all  the  forms  of  Vedic  occnrrence 
are  added  below,  and  in  the  order  of  their  frequency. 

SiDgular.     Nom.  agnfa  etc.,  as  above. 

Ace:  masc.  agnfm^  yayfam^  urmrtkiml?) ;  fem.  and  nent.  as  above. 

Instr. :  masc.  agnXria^  rayyd  and  urmidi  fem.  Aeittif  uUd,  anuvrkif, 
dkatfna;  neut.  wanting. 

Dat. :  masc.  agndye ;  fem.  tujdyty  utf ,  c^Uyai ;  neut.  ^Heayt. 

Gen.-abl. :  masc.  agni»;  fem.  Mitts^  heiyds  and  bhUti^tCy  neut.  bhures. 

Loc. :  masc.  agnad,  tigndj  ajdyiif);  fem.  dgatau,  Hdita,  dhdiMMtayii^ 
vidi^  bhamyam;  neut.  apratd^  aaptdra^mau. 

Yoc. :  as  above  (neut.  wanting). 

Dual:  Nom.-acc.-voc.:  masc.  hdri;  (em.yuvati;  neui.{<teifmdhiyh&rinl{J). 

Instr. -dat. -abl. :  as  above. 

Oen.-loc. :  masc.  hdrios;  fem.  yuvatyda  and  jamida;  neut.   wanting. 

Plural.  Nom.:  masc.  agndyaa-f  fem.  matdyaaj  bhiimla;  neut.  ^<2ei, 
&Wf/,  bkirmi, 

Aeeus. :  masc.  agnin ;  fem.  kaUU,  pdcat/a«(?). 

Instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc,  as  above. 

Oen. :  masc.  kavlndm,  rnnaam  etc. 

/     •  •      • 


m. 


841.   As  models   of  ti-stems   may  be  taken  IfTST  gdiru, 
'enemy';  ^  dhenu,  f.,    'cow';  ITU  mddhu,  n.,    *honey'. 


Singular : 


N. 


A. 


1. 


gdtrua 

dhenus 

mddhu 

dhmum 

m6dhni 

^NUII 

RtRT 

•^Atntna 

dhenea 

m&dhtma 
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I>. 


Ab.  (i 


L. 


V. 


^Airave 

srsrm 

rdiros 
rdirdu 
^dtro 


Dual 

N.A.  V. 


51^ 

r&tru 


^'Atruhhydm 

1^'dirrvx 
Fliiral : 

N.v.         5nRH 
^dtravas 


A. 


I. 


D.  Ab. 


L. 


f^dtrun 

rdtnibhis 

^dtrubhywi 


dhendve ,  dhenrdi 
dhenos.dhetirnn 
dhmau  y  dAtnvam 
dheno 


dhenu 

dhenuhhynm 

dhenros 

dAendf^tu 
dAenas 
dhenubhis 
dhetndfhyas 


dhefiun&m 


^dtmrn 


dkenusn 


o 

mcwMfifiru 

o 
madhuni 

qU.  TOT 
mddhUffnddAo 


o 

mddAubAyam 
TO%H 


TOf^ 


c\ 


mddhuni 

mddhibhis 

mddhubkyat 
HUH  14^ 


• 

342.  The  forms  of  Vedic  occurrence  are  ^ven  here  for  the  u-stems  io 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  i-stems  above. 

Singular.     Nom. :   masc.  and  fem.  as  above  j  neut.  urti,  tirfi. 

Accus. :  masc.  ketaniy  ahhiruam^  mctU'tnam.  ?) ;   fem.  dhendm. 

Inhtr. :  masc.  keiufia,  pafva  and  kr<Uiui ;  fem.  «i(/Aeniia  and  panvd^  a^tyd ; 
neut.  rmidAiina,  mddhva. 

Dat. :   masc.  ktt^ve,  c^^ve;  fem.  f<$r(it7«,  /fti^ai;  ncot.  urtioe,  mAdkwne. 

Abl.-gen. :  masc.  miiny6»^  jtitvas,  fAnunax;  fem.  ftfndhoBy  fft^as;  neut. 
m&dhvas  and  nKidAiM/i,  mdctAoa,  mddhunat. 
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Loe. :  masc.  purm\^  9un&vi ;  fern,  tindhau,  r6jjvam ;  iieut.  Mfnou,  sanavi, 
aino,  simmi, 

Voc. :  as  above. 

Dual.     Nom.-acc.-voc. :  masc.  and  fern,  as  above;  iieut.  tirvi,  jdnuni. 

Iiistr.-dat.-abl. :  as  above. 

Gen.-loc. :  as  above  (but  -vob  or  -uo$). 

Plural.  Nom. :  masc.  rhh&vas.  m/idhuas  and  mtidhvas;  fem.  dhendvaSj 
ftUakratvas  i  neut.  purQnij  purii^  purU. 

AcGUS. :  masc.  flfin,  parvus ;  fem.  isus^  rw'idhvas. 

Instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc.,  as  above;  also  gen.  (but  with  the  resolution 
-uruuim  in  part]. 

843.  Irregular  declension.  There  are  no  irregular 
ti -steins^  and  only  a  very  few  t-stems. 

a.  Sdkhi\  ra.y  'friend\  has  for  the  five  strong  cases  a  pecu> 
liarly  strengthened  base  (vriddhied],  namely  sdhhuy,  which  in  the 
nom.  sing,  is  reduced  to  sdkhd  (without  ending],  and  in  the 
other  cases  takes  the  normal  endings.  The  instr.  and  dat.  sing, 
have  the  normal  endings  simply,  without  inserted  n  or  guna; 
the  abl.-gen.  sing,  adds  iis;  and  the  loe.  sing,  adds  an:  the 
rest  b  like  agni.     Thus : 

Sing,  adkha^  s/ikhayam,  s/ikhya,  siikhye,  n'lkhyuSj  adkhyaUj  takhe;  Du. 
sdkhayauy  sdkhibhyihnj  adkhyos;  PI.  BtVchayaSj  n'lkhiny  etc.  etc. 

The  Veda  has  usually  a*ikhaya  dn.,  and  often  resolves  the  y  to  i,  in 
adkhuij  sdkhiua,  etc.  The  compounds  are  usnally  declined  lilie  the  simple 
word,  unless  sakha  be  substituted. 

b.  Pdti,  m.,  is  declined  regularly  in  composition,  and  when  it 
has  the  meaning  4ord,  master  ;  when  uncompounded  and  mean- 
ing 'husband',  it  is  inflected  like  sdk/n  in  the  instr.,  abl.-gen., 
and  loe.  sing.,  forming  pAtgd,  pdtye^  pdtytis,  pdtyau.  There  are 
occasional  instances  of  confusion  of  the  two  classes  of  forms. 

C«  Jtinij  f.,   *wife\  has  the  gen.  sing.  jAnyus  in  the  Veda. 
d«  AH^  'eager,  greedy,  hostile*,  has  in  the  Veda  aryiU  in  pi.  nom.  and 
accns.,  masc.  and  fem. 

e«   Kf,   *blrd*,  has  in  RV.  the  nom.  vis  (beside  vfa). 

f.  The  stems  'duL  'eye\  aithi,  'bone',  dAdhi^  'curds',  and  »Aklhi,  'thigh', 
are  defective,  their  forms  exchanging  with  and  complementing  forms  from 
bases  in  &n  (akf&n  etc.):  see  the  bases  in  an^  below  (481). 

g.  The  stem  pathf^  'road\  is  used  to  make  up  part  of  the  inflection  of 
p&fUhan :  see  below,  483. 

h.  Kr6aiu^  m.,  'Jackal',  larks  the  strong  cases,  for  which  the  corresponding 

forms  of  kroiit  are  substituted. 
••• 

Adjecttves. 

344.  Original  adjective  stems  in  i  are  few :  those  in  u  are 
much   more    numerous    (many    derivative    verb-stems   forming   a 
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participial  adjective  in  u).  Their  inflection  is  like  that  of  nouns, 
and  has  been  included  in  the  rules  given  above ;  the  stem  is  in 
general  the  same  in  all  the  three  genders.  In  those  weak  cases^ 
however  —  namely,  the  dat.,  abl.-gen.,  and  loo.  sing.,  and 
the  gen.-loc.  dual  —  in  which  neuter  nouns  differ  from  mas- 
culines in  the  later  language  by  an  inserted  n  (we  have  seen 
above  that  this  difference  does  not  exist  in  the  Veda),  the  neuter 
adjective  is  allowed  to  take  either  form. 

But  adjectives  in  u  preceded  by  one  consonant  sometimes 
form  a  derivative  feminine  stem  by  adding  •:  thus,  bahvi,  f^rrf, 
pfthvij  vihhxTiy  and  so  on.  More  rarely,  the  u  is  prolonged  to  S 
to  make  a  feminine-stem,  which  is  then  inflected  like  txidhk 
(below,  365).  Some  adjectives  form  their  feminine  in  two  of 
these  ways,  or  even  in  all  the  three :  thus,  blbhatsu  and  hlhhatih ; 
tanu,  tarn,   and  ianvJ. 

345.  Roots  ending  in  t  or  u  (or  f :  880)  regularly  add  a 
t  when  used  as  root-words  or  as  root-finals  of  compounds ;  and 
hence  there  are  no  adjectives  of  the  root-class  in  this  declension. 

Yet,  in  the  Yeda,  a  few  words  ending  in  a  short  radical  u  are  declined 
as  if  this  were  sufflxal:  thus,  dsmriadhru,  atutH;  and  the  AY.  has  prtanajf 
(once).  Roots  in  u  sometimes  also  shorten  u  to  ti ;  thus,  prabhii,  vibhfty  etc. 
(354);  go  (361)  becomes  gu  in  composition;  and  re  perhaps  becomes  ri 
(362);  while  roots  in  a  sometimes  apparently  weaken  a  to  t  (in  -dhi  from  ydha]. 

346.  Compound  adjectives  having  nouns  of  this  declension 
as  final  member  are  infiectcd  like  original  adjectives  of  the  same 
endings. 

Declension  III. 

stems  in  long  vowelB:  a,  7,  U. 

347.  The  stems  ending  in  long  vowels  fall  into  two 
well-marked  classes  or  divisions:  A.  monosyllabic  stems  — 
mostly  bare  roots  —  and  their  compounds,  with  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  others  inflected  like  them;  B.  de- 
rivative  feminine  stems  in  ^TT  (i  and  ^  /,  with  a  small  num- 
ber in  "37  ff  which  in  the  later  language  have  come  to  be 
inflected  like  them.  The  latter  division  is  by  far  the  larg-er 
and  moYo  important,  since  most  feminine  adjectives,  and 
considerable  classes  of  feminine  nouns,  ending  in  5n  a  or 
Z  I,    belong  to  it. 
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A.  Boot-wordB»  and  those  inflected  like  them. 

348.  The  inflection  of  these  stems  is  by  the  normal 
endings  throughout,  or  in  the  manner  of  consonant-stems 
(with  fW  am,  not  ^  m,  in  the  accus.  sing.);  peculiarities 
like  those  of  the  other  vowel-declensions  are  wanting.  The 
simple  words  are,  as  nouns,  with  few  exceptions  feminine; 
as  adjectives  (rarely),  and  in  adjective  compounds,  they  are 
alike  in  masculine  and  feminine  forms.  They  may,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  be  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
classes : 

1 .  Root-words,  or  monosyllables  having  the  aspect  of  such. 
Those  in  a  are  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  up  a 
whole  scheme  of  forms  in  actual  use ;  those  in  i  and  u  are  more 
numerous,  but  still  very  few. 

2.  Compounds  having  such  words,  or  other  roots  with  long 
final  voweb,  as  last  member. 

3.  Polysyllabic  w^ords,  of  various  origin  and  character,  in- 
cluding in  the  Veda  many  which  later  are  transferred  to  other 
declensions. 

4.  As  an  appendix  to  this  class  we  may  most  conveniently 
describe  the  half-dozen  bases,  mostly  of  irregular  inflection, 
ending  in  diphthongs. 

349.  Monosyllabic  stems.  Before  the  endings  begin- 
ning with  vowels,  final  i  is  changed  to  iy  and  u  to  fw ;  while 
final  a  is  dropped  altogether,  except  in  the  strong  cases  and  in 
the  ace.  pi.,  which  is  like  the  nominative  (according  to  the 
^grammarians,  a  is  lost  here  also  :  no  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  form  appear  to  be  quotable).  Stems  in  i  and  u  are 
in  the  later  language  allowed  to  take  optionally  the  fuller  end- 
ings ai,  as,  am  in  the  singular  (dat.,  abl.-gen.,  loc);  but  no 
such  forms  are  ever  met  with  in  the  Veda  (except  bhiy'di  |?], 
RV.,  once).  Before  am  of  gen.  pL,  n  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
serted; in  the  Veda  it  is  regularly  inserted,  witli  a  single  ex- 
ception [dhiyim,  once).  The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative  in 
the  singular  as  well  as  the  other  numbers;  but  instances  of  its 
occurrence  in  uncompounded  stems  are  not  found  in  the  Veda, 
and  must  be  extremely  rare  everywhere.  The  earlier  Vedic  dual 
ending-  is  a  instead  of  au. 

350.  To  the  t  and  t/-stems,  the  rules  for  monosyllabic 
accent  apply :  the  accent  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  endings 
in  all   the  weak   cases    except   the  accus.  pi.,   which  is  like  the 
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nom.     But  the  o-stems  appear  (the  instances  are  extremely  few) 
to  keep  the  accent  upon  the  stem  throughout. 

SSI.  Examples  of  declenBion.  As  models  of  mo- 
nosyllahic  inflection  we  may  take  ^ja,  {.,  'progeny';  tJT 
dhi,  {.,   'thought';  and  ^  bhu,  f.,   'earth'. 

Tho  ttiat  or  tbeae   is   nther  irUtntily   extended   from   tliB   four   cum 
which  irJuilly  oonni :  of  the  loc.  Hing.  ind  gen.  etc.  du.,  no  Vedlc  eumplct 
or  ii-Htema  are  Cound. 
Singular: 


Uta 

Si 

X^ 

dhi</am 

SL 

ai 

FnjT 

3^ 

ji 

dl^i 

^Wj 

lit 

RiS,  fti9 

^.^ 

J' 

j%/,jj^i 

U«^.  Mntai 

^ 

fii 

j< 

diin.MviM 

J" 

Si 

fW 

^ 

jii 

J«)B. 

MirSH 

aisim 

spjl^ 

3^ 

snu 

s. 

is,.  J". 

pjira 

m. 
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I- 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


jihhts 
Jnhhi/as 


r     _ 


jnnam,  jUm 
jOsu 


dhibhyds 
dhiyOm,  dhinhm 


bfmhhia 


862.  Monosyllabic  stems  in  composition.  When 
e  nouns  above  described  occur  as  final  member  of  a  compound, 

when  any  root  in  a  or  t  or  t<  is  found  in  a  like  position, 
e  inflection  of  an  a-stem  is  as  above.  But  t  and  u-stems 
llow  a  divided   usage :    the  final  vowel   before  a  vowel-ending 

either  converted  into  a  short  vowel  and  semivowel  [ty  or  uv, 
.  above)  or  into  a  semivowel  simply  [y  or  r).  The  accent  is 
>where  thrown  forward  upon  the  endings ;  and  therefore,  when 
and  u  become  y  and  r,  the  resulting  syllable  is  circumflex, 
has  : 


-dh\i 


-dhfyam 

'dhiya 

-dhfye 

'dhfifas 

'dhfyi 


Singular : 
N.  V. 
A. 
1. 
D. 

Ab.  G. 
L. 

Dual: 
N.  A.  V.      -^ikfyau 
I.  D.  Ab.  -dhibky 

G.  L.  'dhfyos 

Plaral: 
N.  A.  y.       -dhfyaa  -dkyha 

I.  'dhibhii 

D.  Ab.  -dhibhyaa 

!-dhfyam 
-dhinam 

'dhlsu 


'bhil$ 


-dhyhm 

'dhyh 

-dhyi 

-dhyh$ 

•dky\ 

-dhyait 
am 
'dhyh» 


G. 


'dhyh'i 


m 


'bhUvam 

-bhvhm 

-bhiiva 

'bhvh 

'bh^ive 

'bhvh 

-bhUvas 

'bhvhs 

-bhUvi 

'bhv) 

•bhUvau 

'bhvati 

•bhubhyam 

'bhiivoa 

'bhvbs 

-bhUvcu 

'bhvhs 

'bhibhii 

'bhUbhyas 

-bhdvam 
"bhUnam 

-bhvhm 

L. 


'bhQsu 


As  to  the  admissibUity  of  the  fuller  endings  a/,  cm,  and  am  in  the 
i^Kular  (feminine),  grammatical  authorities  are  somewhat  at  variance;  but 
'^  are  never  found  in  the  Veda,  and  have  been  omitted  from  the  above 
c>heiiie  as  probably  unreal. 

If  two  consonants  precede  the  final  i  or  u,  the  dissyllabic  forms,  with 
^  and  ttv,  are  regularly  written ;  after  one  consonant,  the  usage  is  varying. 
The  grammarians  prescribe  iy  and  uv  when  the  monosyllabic  stem  has  more 

'WkiiB67«  Grammar.  8 
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'hx  naru'Ty  :  i  noazu  ma  -j  mn  t  -vacn  it  is  more  purely  t  verbal  root 
-vim  pam-ripLu.  -mine.  !f>}  ^iiira  zxscmrCDii.  hove^er,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
■'•.-U4  —  Tner?.  sareo^^r.  :ae  liiZereoce  af  che  two  forms  is  only  graphic, 
:ince  'ze  .-a.  uu  -J  :7rma  inii  ~ne  mc  ire  always  to  be  read  as  dissyllabic : 
d    r    1  kU.a  'iii    r  'la.  loii  xo   }a. 


3SaL   A  '9w    T^itiier  Vhoic   jEmpuanceti  or  pecniiarities   may  be  briefly 

■!  :ae  :-^ems.  uic  lonni  n  u.  int.  I  -in.  are  sometimes  to  be  read 
Mr  L'.T^yiliciea.  uu.  ium.  ul.  riie  iaCTe  of  the  stem  used  as  InflnitiTe  is 
n    ::'    ia    :    . — <;     'tua,  Trocauuf.  pratima£.  paridaf. 

'.rrvm:tf  'niuicr  .•!   :Ae  Keisnt  to   the  ending  in  compounds  is  seen  in 


364.  3u:  .*<jEai>oaziu:3>  Jt  :ae  class  above  described  are  not 
uxrrtHiUtfcriy  -T:lZI:^:ex7«u  :u  juier  modes  of  inflection :  the  a 
>xiorectHi  :u  i  .or  a  JLkscnJine  stem,  or  declined  like  a  stem 
ot  'ae  ienvaiive  i->:uiti»  below.  365  as  feminine ;  the  i  and  u 
5aorvat*u  :u  '  md  '«.  md  indeoced  as  of  the  second  declension. 
l^UTs  ompuumi  >cem>  :n  -yu.  -..ti.  -^^  -^tha.  -bhu,  and  others,  are 
:ouitu  .'^vu  a  :n«  V:*^!.  laa  >f\-vme  ftequeot  Later:  and  sporadic  cases  from 
>ek  .'Chec>  xvuf      or  ^isampltf.    ^tcpiin,   rTucdhaCt  and  rainadhibhii,  dhanaaaib 

Mi  \\^  uiu.  T'jm  '.  iiid  'M  •.'ompoands.  -C4opf«  TS.;,  dArajfof  (RV.), 
ytmutt^'Ki    U^.      '•utmbit^^    RV      ^nd   MncodftAycu    VS.)    and   graman(f>hiM 

l't(.  .  MAfwHci  \v  .  ;itibftr*}ret  V>, .  :?ciil  more  nnmerons  are  the  feminines 
-.11  .1  >*hich  hA««»  '.<.'><  Utair  ^jot-%iedension :  examples  are  jnajd  (of  which 
thv  tuiibcr  cvui|Mumi»  u  pan  have  looc^forms.  fcadha,  fraddhd,  praUmS, 
and  JthoRc 

35d.  I* v.> I >  s >  II A b i 0  S : e m s.  Stems  of  this  division  of 
mor\»  '.h<an  ouo  ^\  liable  are  very  rare  indeed  in  the  later  lang- 
uai^«.  ciud  b>  *ao  medns  vrommon  in  the  earlier.  The  Rig- Veda, 
however.  '^>rt*»cn:s^  di  noc  inconsiderable  body  of  them;  and  as 
tUo  cl«M«^  ttVturU  dies  out  later,  bv  the  disuse  of  its  stems  or 
their  irau^Vr  to  other  modes  of  declension,  it  may  be  best 
do*orilv\l  v»tt  a  Vedic  bdsis. 

Ik.  vU  <^i«itt;»  ttt  a«  uudATuIiiies,  haU'-a>dozen  occur  in  the  Veda:  pdntka, 
H^lntSd.  Ati-i  rbhttkM  are  otherwise  viewed  by  the  later  grammar:  see  below, 
499  4:  u\\lmk  uoui.  pr.-  ha^  the  anomalous  nom.  sing,  iifdna  (and  loc.  as 
««U  a:i  dat.  u\>hm  :  mahd.  *gredt\  is  found  only  in  accus.  sing,  and  abnnd- 
antl>  in  oouipvH»itiott :  Jta.  'frame*.  ha5  only  dtdsu  not  derivable  ttom  ita. 

b.   Of  st«W5  in  i«  over  ;»eventy  are  found  in  the  Veda,  nearly  all  femi- 

nines,  and  all  accented  on  the  final.     Half  of  the  feminines  are  formed  from 

masculines   with   change  of  accent :    thus,   kalyanJ  >m.  kalyind)^   puruii  (m. 

InMu):  others  show  no  change  of  accent:  thus,  yaml  (m.  yamd);  others  still 

9  no  corresponding  masculines :  thus,  wtdi,  laksmT,  surmi.    The  masculines 

kbont  ten  in  number:  for  example,  ruthiy  pravf,  ttarJ,  ahiy  apaltki. 
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o.  Of  stemd  in  u,  the  number  is  smaller:  these,  too,  are  nearly  all 
femiiiines,  and  all  accented  on  the  final.  The  majority  of  themi^are  the 
feminine  adjectives  in  a  to  masculines  in  (i  or  u  (above,  344):  thus,  earanyU, 
tarimQy  jighatsUj  madhu.  A  few  are  nouns  in  ii,  with  change  of  accent: 
thus,  agru  (dgru)^  prdaku  (pfdaku)^  fvafrQ  (^v&fura);  or  without  change,  as 
nrtu.  And  a  few  have  no  corresponding  masculines:  thus,  Uxf^^  vadhQ^ 
comit.  The  masculines  are  only  two  or  three;  namely,  pta^i,  hrkada^i, 
r7Ui&<Q(?];  and  their  forms  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

856.  The  mode  of  declension  of  these  words  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  examples :  rathl,  m.,  'charioteer  ;  naS, 
f.,    'stream';   tanUy  f.,    'body'. 

No  one  of  the  selected  examples  occurs  in  all  the  forms :  forms  for  whicli 
DO  example  at  all  is  quotable  are  put  in  brackets.  No  loc.  sing,  from  any 
i-fttem  occurs,  to  determine  what  the  form  would  be.  The  stem  nadt  is  se- 
lected as  example  partly  in  order  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
earlier  language  and  the  later  in  regard  to  the  words  of  this  division:  nadi 
is  later  the  model  of  derivative  inflection. 

Singular : 


N. 

faihis 

nadis 

tanUs 

A. 

raihiam 

nadfam 

tam'tam 

I. 

rathia 

nadfa 

tanua 

D. 

rathfe 

nadfe 

taniiie 

Ab.G. 

rathfas 

nadfas 

tan<ia8 

L. 

tandi 

V. 

r6thi  (?) 

nddi 

tdnu 

Dual: 

N.A.V. 

rathia 

nadfa 

tanda 

I.D.Ab. 

[rathJbhyam] 

nadlbhyam 

[tanabhyam] 

G.  L. 

[rathfos] 

nadCos 

tanuos 

Plural : 

N.A. 

rathtoi 

nad(a$ 

tanHas 

I. 

[rathibkis] 

nadlbkia 

tanQbhis 

D.Ab. 

[rathlbhyas] 

nadJbhyaa 

tandbhytu 

G. 

rathinam 

nadXnam 

tanGnam 

L. 

[rathlau] 

naditu 

• 

tanQsu. 

The  cases  —  nadtam,  tandam,  etc.  —  are  written  above  according  to 
their  true  phonetic  form,  almost  invariably  belonging  to  them  in  the  Veda: 
in  the  written  text,  of  course,  the  stem-final  is  made  a  semivowel,  and  the 
resulting  syllable  is  circumflexed :  thus,  nadyhmf  tanvlmif  etc. ;  only,  as 
usual,  after  two  consonants  the  resolved  forms  iy  and  uv  are  written  instead ; 
and  also  where  the  combination  yv  would  otherwise  result:  thus,  cakrfya, 
[agrdvaiy]  and  mitrayHvas.  The  RY.  really  reads  staryhm  etc.  twice,  and 
tanvtu  etc.  four  times;  and  such  contractions  are  more  often  made  in  the 
AV.  The  ending  a  of  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  du.  is  the  equivalent  of  the  later 
<fu.  The  noro.  sing,  in  $  from  i-stems  is  found  in  the  older  language  about 
sixty  times,  from  over  thirty  stems. 

8* 
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367.  lnegularlties  of  foim,  properly  lO  uUed,  ue  very  few  in  thi* 
'liviilon:  cama  u  loc.  ling.  (inalMd  of  camvi)  ocean  k  few  time*!  tod 
them  li  inothei  donbtfol  cue  or  two  of  the  ume  kind;  the  final  i  U  raguded 
11  pragjkya  or  ancombinable  (138<;  lonui  ii  lengthened  to  ImvT  In  a  puwfe 
nr  two ;  -yCvat  U  once  or  twice  ■bbietUted  t«  -yOt. 

366.  The  proceae  of  trtiufet  to  the  other  form  (tf  i  mi  u-d«cleii*iMi 
(below,  863  ft.),  which  has  neuly  eitlngnished  thla  category  of  words  In  the 
later  languege,  baa  It*  beginnings  in  the  Veda ;  but  In  BV.  they  are  exeeuhe- 
ly  icauty:  namely,  dutidm,  loc.  eing.,  once,  and  (jiatmam,  do.,  once,  and 
dmoltnuil,  liutt.  aing.,  with  two  oi  three  other  doubtfol  caaei.  In  the 
Atbarvan,  wo  llnd  the  ace.  «lng.  tnihum,  londm,  niulMlni;  the  lattr.  ting. 
palulni  and  one  or  two  otheii;  the  dat.  sing,  vadhvaf,  {vofrvaf,  agrHoaii 
ths  abl.-gen.  alng.  punarbhiviii,  prdaleudt,  (vajniAii  and  the  loc.  aing. 
toniitini  (with  anonaloas  acoentj.  The  accnsatlTea  plural  in  U  and  ui  ate 
nowhere  mot  with. 

3B0>  Adjective  compoands  from  Iheie  words  are  very  few;  thoae  which 
iircuT  are  declined  like  the  aimple  atoms :  thna,  MTanyaiiafu  and  aoUfnularii, 
.1tn;it<iliinut  and  nlrrulimiu.  all  nom.  aing.  masculine. 

Sterne  ending  in  diphthongs. 

360.  There  are  certain  monosyllabic  stems  ending  in  diph- 
ihongB.  which  are  too  few  and  too  diverse  in  inflection  to  make 
ft  dt'clt'nMon  of.  and  which  may  be  most  appropritttely  disposed 
tif  here,  in  connection  with  tlie  stems  in  i  and  u,  with  which 
they  have  mo«t  affinity.     They  are  : 

stemti  in  au :  naii  and  ;^ii ; 

tiiem«  in  oi.'  rni: 

stems  in  o :  fA  and  rfy^   ,or  dyi,  dir . 

361.  ».  The  stem  twd.  f..  •ship",  is  entirely  regular,  taking 
the  normiil  endinijcs  thioufchont.  and  following  the  rules  for 
monosyllabic  accentuation  317  —  except  that  the  acttos.  pl- 
i#  aaiii  it  does  not  api^ear  to  occur  in  accented  texts)  to  bo 
liko  the  nom.  Thus :  mai*.  nffniiH.  uara.  nari,  natit,  nati; 
HiiriiM.  HaiMyBm.  Mitrtlt :  nOnrt.   Karat.   nraUii,  naiMjii*,  narom. 

The  itrm  plj>).  m..  'b«ir.  i*  apittreai:}  InScctcd  In  the  laae  way;  but 
irw  ,if  itt  f.vms  haTC  b<«ii  mtx  wttb  in  nse. 

b.  The  Stem  rwi.  f.  or  m. .  'wejJth'.  might  be  better  deseiibeJ 
dis  r^  wiih  a  union-<\insansnt  f  156  interposed  before  voml 
en^I^.  and  U  ^«g^darl)  IndecteJ  as  su^li.  nilli  normal  endii^ 
and  tnwniMvUabtc  accrat-  Th«s  r*j.  r^f^m.  rcjfi,  rayf,  royds, 
n^t,-  ilffim.  raUgnUa.  riyiti  rifun,  rifii.  r«(Uu.  riiiyds,  ra^Om, 
f4ta.  Bm  ik  lh»  V«As  tfM  MOW.  pi.  b  cilhei  r«r<Ii  or  raya; 
•W   used    \^  briefer  forms  rm 
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(which  alone  is  of  Vedic  occurrence)   and  ris;  and  the  gen.  sing. 
is  sometimes  anomalously  accented  rhyaa, 

o.  The  stem  g6,  m.  or  f.,  *bull'  or  *cow',  is  much  more  irreg- 
ular. In  the  strong  cases,  except  accus.  sing.,  it  is  strengthened 
to  gauy  forming  (like.nati)  gauSj  givau,  gitvas.  In  accus.  sing. 
and  pi.  it  has  (like  rat)  the  brief  forms  gilm  and  ghs.  The 
abl.-gen.  sing,  is  g6s  (as  if  from  yti).  The  rest  is  regularly 
made  from  go,  with  the  normal  endings,  but  with  accent  always 
remaining  irregularly  upon  the  stem :  thus,  gdva,  gdve,  gdvi ; 
gdvos;  gdvam;  gShhgam,  gdbhis,  gdhhycis,  gSm.  In  the  Veda, 
another  form  of  the  gen.  pi.  is  g6nam;  the  nom.  etc.  du.  is 
(as  in  all  other  such  cases)  also  gOva;  and  g^y  gSs,  and  gis 
are  not  infrequently  to  be  pronounced  as  dissyllables. 

d.  The  stem  dy6,  f.  (but  in  V.  usually  m.),  *sky,  day',  is  yet 
more  anomalous,  having  beside  it  a  simpler  stem  dyu,  which 
becomes  div  before  a  vowel-ending.  The  native  grammarians 
treat  the  two  as  independent  words,  but  it  is  more  convenient 
to  put  them  together.  The  stem  dt/6  is  inflected  precisely  like 
goy  as  above  described.  The  complete  declension  is  as  follows 
(with  forms  not  actually  met  with  in  use  bracketed): 

Singultr.  Dual.  Plural. 

N.  dyads  /  r  ,*  -   -,  ■,  i  -  dfvas  dyivas 

j^  J  .f  ([dfvau]  dyavau  .,   .     .   /       ,,    »  , 

At.       dfoam      dyam  )  "^  div&s^  dyan    [dyas] 

I.         dhi        [dy&va]  \  dyfMis  [dytSbhis] 

D.       dhi  dy6ve  Udyiibhyam    dydhhyam]    |  ^^y^^^y^,       dydhhyas] 

Ab.     diif{U        dy68  /  ) 

G.       divds        dy6B  I  [divim  dydvam] 

L.       div{         dydvi  r  ^       ■'  [dyCtu  dydtu] 

The  dat.  sing.  dy6ve  is  not  found  in  the  early  language.  Both  dfvas 
and  dlvds  occur  as  accus.  pi.  in  Y.  As  nom.  etc.  du.,  dyiva  is,  as  usual, 
the  regular  Yedic  form:  once  occurs  dydvi  (du.),  as  if  a  neuter  form;  and 
dyaHs  is  found  once  used  as  ablative.  The  cases  dyaus^  dyam,  and  dyun 
(once)  are  read  in  V.  sometimes  as  dissyllables;  and  the  first  as  accented 
vocative  then  becomes  dyaUs  (i.  e.  dictus:  see  314). 

e.  Adjective  compounds  having  diphthongal  stems  as  final  member 
are  not  numerous.  For  go  we  have  gu  in  such  a  position  in  dgUj  sugd^  and 
» few  others ;  and,  correspondingly,  ra(  seems  to  be  reduced  to  ri  in  hfhddrayt 
aBd  fdkidrayas  (BY.).  In  revdnt  (unless  this  is  for  rayhant],  rai  becomes  ti. 
In  a  few  compounds,  dyu  or  dyo  is  anomalously  treated  as  first  member: 
Ikvi)  ciya<ifayfo(tta  (AY.),  dyaurda  (K.),  dyaurlokd  (f  B.). 


B.  DeriYative  stems  in  a,  »,  u. 
•    To   this   division   belong  all   the   a  and  i-stems 
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In  all  the  weakest  cases  above  menttoned,  the  accent  of  an  i  or  u-stem 
ka;?ing  acote  final  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending.  In  the  remaining 
mat  of  the  same  class,  the  gen.  pi.,  a  n  is  always  interposed  between  stem 
aod  ending,  and  the  accent  remains  upon  the  former  (in  RY.,  however,  it 
Is  nioally  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending,  as  in  i  and  u-stems). 

In  TOO.  sing.,  final  a  becomes  e;  final  t  and  u  are  shortened. 

In  nom.-acc.-voc.  dn.  and  nom.  pi.  appears  in  i  (and  u) -stems  a  marked 
dtflerenee  between  the  earlier  and  later  language,  the  latter  borrowing  the 
flDrmi  of  the  other  division.  The  dn.  ending  au  is  unknown  in  RY.,  and 
wnj  rare  in  AY.;  the  Yedic  ending  is  i  (a  corresponding  dual  of  u-stems 
doM  not  oocor).  The  regular  later  pi.  ending  a»  has  only  a  doubtful  ex- 
n^le  or  two  in  RY.,  and  a  very  small  number  in  AY. ;  the  case  there  (and 
tt  it  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence)  adds  s  simply ;  and  though  ycu- forms 
oeeof  in  the  Brahmanas,  along  with  u-forms,  both  are  used  indifferently  as 
MBL  end  aecus.  Of  ei-stems,  the  du.  nom.  etc.  ends  in  e,  both  earlier  and 
lain;  in  pi.,  of  course,  a-forms  are  indistinguishable  from  oa-forms.  The 
BY.  hae  a  few  examples  of  asas  for  as. 

The  remaining  cases  call  for  no  remark. 

864.  Examples  of  declension.  As  models  of  the 
inflection  of  derivatiYe  stems  ending  in  long  Yowels,  we 
may  take  ^^  send,  f.,  ^army';  oh»^[  kanya,  f.,  *girr;  "^cft 
daci,  f.,   'goddess';  ^  vadhu,  f.,   ^ woman'. 


tfs 


N. 


D. 


lb.0. 


I.. 


r. 


Singular : 

shia 

Uniam 

Binayd 

iinaym 

Binayas 

Unayam 

atiie 


Jcanyh 
kany'hm 
kanyaya 
kanyhyai 


kanyhyas 


katiyi^am 
kdnye 


devl 

^^ 

devJm 

devyU 

devyai 

devyOs 

devyitn 

divi 


vadAas 

vadhnm 

v<idhv& 

vadhvai 

vad/iv&s 

vadhoum 

vddhu 
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V.  Nouns  and  Adjectives. 


rsM— 


Daal: 

N.A.  V.    "^ 
shie 

1.  D.Ab.  ^FH^UFT 


O.L. 


sinahhyam 


sSnayos 
Plural : 


kanye 

kanyhhhyam 

kanydyos 


devyau^ 

devlhhyam 

devyds 


N.V. 


A. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


shiabhts 

sinahhyas 

senanam 


kanyhs 
kanyns 
kanynhhis 
kanyhhhyas 


kanyhnam 


^Fum 


lu  the  Veda,  radAO 
above,  366. 


devyas 

devls 

devlhhis 

devlbhyas 

detJnatn 


vadhhhhyam 
v<idhv6$ 


vadhuhhis 
vadhnbkyat 

s>adhU9H 


kanyhsu 
is  a  stem  belonging  to  the  other  division  (like  tanfi, 


865,   Examples  of  Vedic  fonns  are: 

1 .  a-stems :  instr.  sing.  mani^T  (this  simpler  form  is  especially  common 
from  stems  in  (a  and  ia^x  nom.  pi.  rafJM«  abont  tirenty  examples :  Lanman, 
p.  36^):  accas.  pi.  aramginndtas  a  case  or  two.  Half  the  &lby<u-cases  are 
to  be  read  as  hhias;  the  am  of  gen.  pi.  is  a  few  times  to  be  resolved  into 
aam;  and  the  a  and  am  of  nom.  and  accns.  sing,  are,  very  rarely,  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  i-stems:    instr.    sing.   o^<.   fvHni;   loc.   gauri:   nom.    etc.  da.  d«rf; 
nom.  pi.  dtvU:  gen.  pi.  fra^inJ'n.     The  Anal  of  the  stem  is  to  be  read  as    - 
a  vowel    not  y   frequently,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  instances:  thus,  devii^    ., 
dtri^Us  d<riJm.   nSdasic^. 

The   5p^^^ad:c   instances   of  transfer  between  this   division   and   the   pre 

cevling  have  beor.  alreidy  sufflcient'.y  n^tii-ed. 

3.  In  the   liiuv.izx?   v^t  the  Brihn\i!]i*s.  ihe  *M,-cen.  sing,  ending  a$  i^B 
almost  ur.ka.wr..   ai;.:  .:-.>:e4.:   .:  ::  '.>  i:>e-:  the  vU:    ending  tii.     The  assumi^^ 


t::n  vf   the    >A:v.e 


V.    , 


n::  rx^^ui^ed.  in  a  few  R^ 
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passages;  and  it  is  necessary  once  in  AY.  (iv.  5. 6):  svdpantv  aayai  jnatdyah, 
4et  her  relatives  sleep'.  Brahmana  examples  are:  tdayai  di^  (TS.),  ^from 
that  direction';  striyai  payah  (AB.),  'woman's  milk';  dhentmi  vi  etdd  r^tah 
(TB.),  'that,  forsooth,  is  the  seed  of  the  cow';  jyayaai  yajyayai  (AB.),  'superior 
to  the  yajya', 

386.   The  noun  stri,  f.,  'woman'  (probably  contracted  from  sutri^  'gene- 
ratress'),    follows  a  mixed   declension :    thus,   strt,   stHyam  or  atrim,   striyif    y  /'  ^O  *  ' 
striyafy  atriydsf   striySm,    atrf;    afriyou,   stribhydm,   striyda;    HHyaSy    stHyaa  or         -    ^-* 
stris,  stnbhfyf   atribhydSf  ttnndmf   atnaH  (but  the  accusatives  atrim  and  atria  ' '-  ^  i 

are  not  found  in  the  older  language,  and  the  voc.  airi  is  not  quotable).    The       ' ^    ' 
accentuation  is  that  of  a  root-word;  the  forms  (conspicuously  the  nom.  sing.)  / 

are  those  of  the  other  division. 

A4}eotive8. 

367.  a.  'The  occurrence  of  original  adjectives  in  long  final 
vowels,  and  of  compounds  having  as  final  member  a  stem  of 
the  first  division,  has  been  sufficiently  treated  above,  so  far  as 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  are  concerned.  To  form  a  neuter 
stem  in  composition,  the  rule  of  the  later  language  is  that  the 
final  long  vowel  be  shortened;  and  the  stem  so  made  is  to  be 
inflected  like  an  adjective  in  »  or  u  (339,  341  j. 

Such  neuter  forms  are  very  rare,  and  in  the  older  language  almost 
unknown.  Of  neuters  firom  i-stems  have  been  noted  in  the  Veda  only 
hari^/fiyamy  ace.  sing,  (a  masc.  form),  and  madhtM^  gen.  sing,  (same  as 
masc.  and  fern.);  from  u-stems,  only  a  few  examples,  and  from  stem-forms 
which  might  be  masc.  and  fem.  also:  thus,  vi&AfA,  sti6ftti,  etc.  (nomNacc. 
sing. :  compare  354) ;  wipdM  and  mai/o6A<2va,  instr.  sing. ;  and  mayohMi^  ace. 
pi.  (compare  p/vard:  342);  from  a-stems  occur  only  half-a-dozen  examples 
of  a  nom.  sing,  in  a«,  like  the  masc.  and  fem.  form. 

b.  Compounds  having  nouns  of  the  second  division  as 
final  member  are  common  only  from  derivatives  in  a ;  and  these 
shorten  the  final  to  a  in  both  masculine  and  neuter :  thus,  from 
a,  *nof,  and  praja,  'progeny*,  come  the  masc.  and  neut.  stem 
apraja,  fem.  aprafa,  'childless'.  Such  compounds  with  nouns 
in  i  and  u  are  said  to  be  inflected  in  masc.  and  fem.  like  the 
simple  words  (only  with  m  and  un  in  ace.  pi.  masc.];  but  the 
examples  given  by  the  grammarians  are  fictitious.  The  stem 
»tri  is  directed  to  be  shortened  to  -atri  for  all  genders. 

368.  It  is  convenient  to  give  a  complete  paradigm, 
for  all  genders,  of  an  adjective-stem  in  ^  a.  We  take  for 
the  purpose  W\  papdy  'evil',  of  which  the  feminine  is  usu- 
ally  made  in  ^  a  in  the  later  language,  but  in  ^  t  in  the 
older. 
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V.  Nouns  and  Adjectives. 


N. 


A. 


1. 


D. 


Ab. 


G. 


Singular: 

m.                  n. 

f. 

papdft          papdm 

papa 

papdm 

papim 

MIMH 

'^IMUI 

pap&tta 

papdya 

V. 

Dual: 

N.A.v.    mqt 

papan 
1.  D.  Ab. 

G.L. 


paphya 

papdt 

papdsya 

pape 

pifpa 


papS 
pdpnbhyam 
papdyos 


N. 


A. 


I. 


Plnral : 

qFTm 

pap^s 
papUn 


rf^r 


RIM 
papUni 


^ 


papani 


D.  Ab. 


papais 
papihhyas 


_    '  _. 
papnyai 

papliyas 

papGyas 

_  ,  _"^ 

papSyam 
pnpe 


papS 

paplkbhyam 

papdyos 


_    ,^ 
papUs 

papds 

papohhis 

pdpdhhyas 


f. 

pdpi 

papltn 
pdpyi 

m^ 

papydi 

papyas 

papyOM 

pdpyOfn 

phpi 

pdpydu 

pdplhhyam 

papydi 


pdpyas 
pdpis 
pdpahhM 
paplhhyas 
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G.  MNHiH^  MiMHiH^  qr^nii^ 

papdnam  papttnam  papjnam 

L.  m^TT  qnm  cnqHr 

o  o  o 

papSsu  papOsii  papisu 


Declension  IV. 

stems  in  r  for  ar)> 

369.    This   declension  is   a  comparatively  limited   one, 

being  almost  entirely  composed  of  derivative  nouns  formed 

with  the   siifftx  rl  tr  (or  cT^  /«r),    which   makes   masculine 

nomina  agentis  (used  also  participiallyj,  and  a  few  nouns  of 

relationship. 

But  it  includes  also  a  few  nouns  of  relationship  not  made 
with  that  suffix:  namely  devf,  m.,  svd^  and  ndnandY,  f . ;  and, 
besides  these,  nf,  m.,  str  (in  V.),  m.,  usf  (in  V.),  f.,  savyasthr, 
m.,  and  the  feminine  numerals  tisf  and  catasjr  (for  which,  see 
chap.  VI.).     The  feminines  in  tr  are  only  matf,  duhitfy  and  yiur. 

The  inflection  of  these  stems  is  quite  closely  analogous  with 
that  of  stems  in  t  and  u  (second  declension);  its  peculiarity,  as 
compared  with  them,  consists  mainly  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stem  itself,  which  has  a  double  form,  fuller  in  the  strong  cases, 

briefer  in  the  weak  ones. 

* 

870.  Forms  of  the  Stem.  In  the  weak  cases  (excepting 
the  loc.  sing.)  the  stem-final  is  f,  which  in  the  weakest  cases, 
or  before  a  vowel-ending,  is  changed  regularly  to  r  (129). 
But  as  regards  the  strong  cases,  the  stems  of  this  declension 
fall  into  two  classes :  in  one  of  them  —  which  is  very  much 
the  larger,  containing  all  the  nomina  agentis,  and  also  the  nouns 
of  relationship  ndpi^  and  svdsjr,  and  the  irregular  words  stf'  and 
moyaUhf  —  the  f  is  vriddhied,  or  becomes  ar;  in  the  other, 
containing  most  of  the  nouns  of  relationship,  with  nf  and  t^f, 
the  r  is  gunated,  or  changed  to  ar.  In  both  classes,  the  loc. 
sing,  has  ar  as  stem-final. 

371.  Endings.  These  are  in  general  the  normal,  but 
with  the  following  exceptions : 

The  nom.  sing.  (masc.  and  fern.)  ends  always  In  a  (for  original  an). 
The  voc.  sing,  ends  in  at. 

The  accns.  sing,  adds  am  to  the  (strengthened)  stem;  the  accus.  pi. 
has  (like  i  and  u-stems)  n  as  masc.  ending  and  «  as  fern,  ending,  with  the 
f  lengthened  hefore  them. 


uSCST 


-XI. 


.Li«r  T 


nr    alerted  n .    ui*i 


*  ■ 


se  IBB.  uBc.   Ufri^ 


:i£    rravJas:^   fsim.   «»:h 


:s  -  ' :zs.     'frT«.    x.       3   se    .asrur.  mSmimian 


iosseir  the  rules 
^  I  2e  "Km.  it  ^nxinnes.  as 
««.=  STJingrpm.  -ixcept  in  the 
^  zr  'tui  LLwars  Ls  thrown 
^  z>:  veajiesc  ."ajKs.  r  becomes 
Lr  ^vt:  iZL3i;»yiIabii;  stems,  nr 
C^u:    xc?!i:     ILIU   besides  the 


Z  i-ii'  '-  '  .  ■  ■*!!-.  '11.  A*  Tiiodels  of  this 
3i»  .Lc-  r  — v^-^.  -  ▼»»  sjL'^  ^A«r  T».^m  "iie  iist  class  ^with 
^rr  'or  n  -re  -rryiBK  ^rats-  at  ?ce3&  il^  ioir.  m.,  'giver , 
uiii  '^^  '^ur  :..  <i>^irr  t*  ai  "tit  5*»c-jnii  class  iVith  13^ 
tr  ji  "ai»  ^rrr»iix  rr»r3ij    -Zf  -•tm  TF"  -wn-.  ai..    *£itlier\ 


qrurXi-kT 

r^T  ^prr  ri?TT 

iarfl  ^r-iaM/  ^/ff 

i«^uj  =3=1*3'  nPipT 

<r4^:%r>nRi  T'cyrir-on  mitaram 


Declension  IV.,  r-srsMs. 
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I. 


D. 


Ab.O. 


L. 


V. 


datra 
ddtri 
daiur 

datdrx 

mi 
d&iar 


Datl: 

N.A.V.    ?JHT^ 
ddtirau 

I.D.Ab.    ^TrFCTR 
datf'bk^am 

G.L.  ^^W 


datrds 


Plural : 


N.  V. 


A. 


1. 


D.Ab. 


G. 


datiras 

_  ^^ 

dat^n 

ddtf^hhis 

ddtfbAyas 

daffnOm 


CO 


daifsu 


srdsra 

T^ 
stdsre 

9vdsur 

svdsari 

svdsar 


svdsarau 
wdsjrhhyam 


svdsibhyas 


pitrk 

m( 

pitri 

%r 

pitur 

ftrrft 
pitdri 

fqrq- 

pitar 

pttdrau 

pitf^hhyam 

pUrds 

pttdras 

^- 

pitpi 
pitfbhia 

pttfbhyaa 

fq^ 
pttfnim 

pUr^ 


The  feminine  stem  ITH  wa^f,   'mother',  is  inflecj^d  pre- 
leljr  like  ft^  ^^'/r,    excepting  that  its   accusative  plural  is 
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The  peculiar  Yedic  forms  have  been  safflciently  instanced  above;  the 
only  ones  of  other  than  sporadic  occurrence  being  the  nom.  etc.  da.  doMra, 
avdsarUf  piMra,  and  the  gen.  pi.  of  nf,  narim. 

874.  The  stem  krostf,  m.,  *jackal'  (litly  *howler'),  substi- 
tutes in  the  middle  cases  the  corresponding  forms  of  krSstu, 

875.  Neuter  forms.  The  grammarians  prescribe  a  com- 
plete neuter  declension  also  for  bases  in  if,  precisely  accordant 
with  that  of  viri  or  mddhu  (above,  889,  841).  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample : 

Sing.  Du.  Plar. 

N.A.      dhatT  dhatrni  ^dhai^i 

I.  dhatrna  dhatrbhyam  dhatfbhis 

G.  dhatrnas  dhatrnos  dhatfniin 

•  •  •  •  9   • 

y.  dhdtr,  dhatar  dhdtmi  dhit^ni. 

The  weakest  cases^  however  (as  of  t  and  u-stems  used  ad- 
jectively :  844)^  are  allowed  also  to  be  formed  like  the  corre- 
sponding masculine  cases:  thus^  dhaira  etc. 

No  such  neuter  forms  chance  to  occur  in  the  Veda,  but  they  begin  to 
appear  in  the  Brahmanas,  under  influence  of  the  common  tendency  (compare 
Germ.  RetUr^  Retterin;  Fr.  menteur^  menteuse)  to  give  the  nomen  agentii  a 
more  adjective  character,  making  it  correspond  in  gender  with  the  noun 
which  it  (appositively)  qualifies.  Thus,  we  have  in  TB.  hhartf  and  janayitt, 
qualifying  ant&rikBam ;  and  hhartfiiii  and  Janayitfniy  qualifying  nSksairani ;  as, 
in  M.,  grahUfni^  qualifying  indriyani. 

When  a  feminine  noun  is  to  be  qualified  in  like  manner,  the  usual 
feminine  derivative  in  t  is  employed :  thus,  in  TB.,  bhartrybi  and  bhariryaUj 
janayUrybs  and  janayUryau,  qualif)ing  dpah  and  ahordtri;  and  sucli  in- 
stances are  not  uncommon. 

The  KV.  shows  the  same  tendency  very  curiously  once  in  the  accus. 
pi.  matfn,  instead  of  matfs,  in  apposition  with  masculine  nouna  (BY.  x.  35.2). 

iHher  neuter  forms  in  RV.  are  alAuhir,  gen.  sing.,  dkmatdn,  loc.  sing. ; 
and  for  the  nom.  sing.,  instead  of  -fr,  a  few  more  or  less  doubtful  cases, 
Mthiitar,  sthatCtrf  dhartari    Lanman.  p.  42^. 

Ad^eotivee. 

876,  a.  There  are  no  original  adjectives  of  this  declension : 
for  the  quasi-adjeotival  character  of  the  nouns  composing  it,  see 
above  378 .  The  foniiuino  stem  is  made  bv  the  suffix  t ;  thus, 
tiatri,    aAatr't. 

b.  Hoots  endiuc  in  ••  like  those  in  i  and  m:  345)  add 
a  .*  to  m.iko  ;i  dooUu.^Mo  stom,  when  occurring  as  final  member 
o:   u    vom   ouna       thus.     A.:'f\  v.*     ]  vr,    ni/raMr/     yh^f,    baUhft 

]   "'        Fv.  :i\   >.:r.o   '^i.>.:>.    .i'.>  ^    ,vvc  made  stems  in   ir  and  ttr: 

i>::    \  :\.    •      oS3  a,  b. 
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o.  Nouns  in  f  as  finals  of  adjective  compounds  are  in- 
flected in  the  same  manner  as  when  simple,  in  the  masculine 
and  feminine ;  in  the  neuter,  they  would  doubtless  have  the 
peculiar  neuter  endings  in  nom.-acc.-voc.  of  all  numbers. 

Declension  V. 

stems  ending  in  Consonants. 

877.  All  stems  ending  in  consonants  may  properly  be 
classed  together,  as  forming  a  single  comprehensive  declen- 
sion; since,  though  some  of  them  exhibit  peculiarities  of 
inflection,  these  have  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  the  stem 
itself,  and  not  with  the  declensional  endings. 

878.  In  this  declension,  masculines  and  feminines  of 
the  same  final  are  inflected  precisely  alike ;  and  neuters  are 
peculiar  (as  usually  in  the  other  declensions)  only  in  the 
nom.-acc.-voc.  of  all  numbers. 

The  majority  of  consonantal  stems,  however,  are  not 
inflected  in  the  feminine,  but  form  a  special  feminine  deriv- 
ative stem  in  ^  i  (never  in  ^  a ,  by  adding  that  ending  to 
the  weak  form  of  the  masculine. 

Exceptions  are  in  general  the  stems  of  divisions  A  and  B 
—  namely,  the  radical  stems  etc.,  and  those  in  as  and  is  and  us. 
For  special  cases,  see  below. 

879.  Variations,  as  between  stronger  and  weaker  forms, 
are  very  general  among  consonantal  stems:  either  of  two 
degrees  (strong  and  weak),  or  of  three  (strong,  middle,  and 
weakest):  see  above,  811. 

The  peculiar  neuter  forms,  according  to  the  usual  rule 
(811),  are  made  in  the  plural  from  the  strong  stem,  in  sin- 
gular and  dual  from  the  weak  —  or,  when  the  gradation 
is  threefold,  in  singular  from  the  middle  stem,  in  dual 
from  the  weakest. 

As  in  the  case  of  stems  ending  in  short  vowels  [dsyttni, 
vOrmif  mddhiuni,  daifni,    etc],    a  nasal  sometimes  appears  in  the 
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special  neuter  plural  cases  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  in- 
flection. Thus,  from  the  stems  in  cw,  is,  us,  the  nom.  etc.  pi. 
in  -ansi,  -thsi,  -wn«t  are  very  common  at  every  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  grammarians,  the  radical  stems  etc.  (division  A]  are 
treated  in  the  same  way;  but  examples  of  such  neuters  are  of 
excessive  rarity  in  the  older  language ;  no  Vedic  text  offers  one, 
and  in  the  Brahmanas  have  been  noted  only  -htinH  (AB.  vii.  2), 
-vrnti  (PB.  xvi.  2.7  et  al.),  and  -hhdr^'i  (KB.  xxvii.  7) :  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  late  analogical  formations. 

880.  The  endings  are  throughout  those  given  above 
(810)  as  the  ''normaF. 

By  the  general  law  as  to  finals  (150),  the  s  of  the  nom.  sing, 
masc.  and  fem.  is  always  lost;  and  irregularities  of  treatment 
of  the  final*  of  the  stem  in  this  case  are  not  infrequent. 

The  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  are  never  distinguished  in  form 
from  one  another  —  nor  are,  by  ending,  the  nom.  and  accus.  pi. : 
but  these  sometimes  differ  in  stem-form,  or  in  accent,  or  in  both. 

881.  Change  in  the  place  of  the  accent  is  limited  to  mon- 
osyllabic stems  and  the  participles  in  &nt  (accented  on  the  final). 
For  details,  see  below,  under  divisions  A  and  E. 

A  few  of  the   compounds  of  the  root  anc  or  ac  show  an  irregular  shift 
of  accent  in  the  oldest  language :  see  below,  410. 

882.  For  convenience  and  clearness  of  presentation,  it 
will  be  well  to  separate  from  the  general  mass  of  conson- 
antal stems  certain  special  classes  which  show  kindred  pe- 
culiarities of  inflection,  and  may  be  best  described  together. 
Thus: 

B.  Derivative  stems  in  cw,  is,  us; 

C.  Derivative  stems  in  an  (an,  man,  van); 

D.  Derivative  stems  in  in  (in,  min,  vin); 

E.  Derivative  stems  in  ant  (ant,  mant,  vant); 

F.  Perfect  active  participles  in  vans; 

G.  Comparatives  in  yas. 

There  remain,  then,  to  constitute  division  A,  especially 
radical  stems,  or  those  identical  in  form  with  roots,  to- 
gether with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  others  which 
are  inflected  like  these. 

They  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  thus  indicated. 
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A.  Boot-stems,  and  those  inflected  like  them. 

888.  The  stems  of  this  division  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

a.  Root-stems^  having  in  them  no  demonstrable  element 
added  to  a  root :  thus,  fc,  'verse* ;  gir,  ^song  ;  pdd,  ^foof ; 
diq,   'direction* ;  mdh  (V.),   'great'. 

Such  stems,  however,  are  not  always  precisely  identical  in  form  with 
the  root:  thus,  vAe  from  yvac,  srdj  from  yifj,  mA»  from  ymus,  vrf^  from 
yvrafc  (?),  iis  ftom  yva8  'shine*;  —  and  from  roots  in  final  r  come  stems 
in  ftr  and  ur :  thus,  gfr^  5-ffr,  stfrj  jUr,  tHr,  dhfiTj  piJr,  m<ir^  stdr;  and 
pi<ir  from  ypsar. 

With  these  may  be  ranked  the  stems  with  reduplicated  root,  as  cikClf 
yavtyHdh,  vdrnvatif  tasydd. 

Words  of  this  division  in  nncompounded  use  are  tolerably  frequent  in 
the  older  language:  thus,  in  BY.  are  found  more  than  a  hundred  of  them; 
in  AY.,  about  sixty;  but  in  the  classical  Sanskrit  the  power  of  using  any 
root  at  will  in  this  way  is  lost,  and  the  examples  ate  comparatively  few. 
In  all  periods,  however,  the  adjective  use  as  final  of  a  compound  is  very 
common  (see  below,  401). 

b.  Stems  made  by  the  addition  of  /  to  a  final  short  vowel 
of  a  root. 

No  proper  root-stem  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  although  there  are  (above, 
854)  examples  of  transfer  of  such  to  vowel-declensions;  but  t  or  ii  or  r 
adds  a  <  to  make  a  declinable  form:  thus,  -jftp  -^nit,  -kft.  Boots  in  r, 
however,  as  has  just  been  seen,  also  make  stems  in  ir  or  ur. 

As  regards  the  frequency  and  use  of  these  words,  the  same  is  true  as 
was  stated  above  respecting  root-stems.  The  Yeda  offers  examples  of  nearly 
thirty  such  formations,  a  few  of  them  (mttf  r(l,  stdt,  hrfU,  vrt,  and  dyftt  if 
this  ii  taken  from  dyuj  in  Independent  use.  Of  roots  in  f,  fcf,  dhf,  dhvr, 
6Af,  tTf,  «r,  spf,  hf,  hvr  add  the  t.  The  roots  ga  (or  gam)  and  hem  also 
make  -ydf  and  -hdt  by  addition  of  the  t  to  an  abbreviated  form  in  a  (thus, 
adhvagdty  dyug&t,  navagdtf  and  $aihhdt). 

As  to  the  infinitive  use  of  various  cases  of  the  root-noun  in  these  two 
forms,  see  chap.  XIII. 

o.  Monosyllabic  (also  apparently  reduplicated)  stems  not  cer- 
tainly connectible  with  any  verbal  root  in  the  language^  but 
having  the  aspect  of  root-stems^  as  containing  no  traceable  suffix : 
thus,  ivdc,  'skin' ;  pdthy  *road* ;  krdy  ^heart* ;  dp,  'water' ;  its, 
'mouth*;  kakubh  and  kak&d,  'summit'. 

Thirty  or  forty  such  words  are  found  in  the  older  language,  and  some 
of  them  continue  in  later  use,  while  others  have  been  transferred  to  other 
modes  of  declension  or  have  become  extinct. 

d.  Stems  more  or  less  clearly  derivative^  but  made  with 
suffixes  of  rare  or  even  isolated  occurrence.     Thus  : 

Whitney,  Orammar.  9 
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1.  derivatives  (Y.)  from  prepositions  with  the  sofAx  vai:  arvaxfdt,  avdt, 
udvdtf  nivdt,  paravdtf  pravdt,  acnhvdt; 

2.  derivatives  (Y.)  in  tat  [perhaps  abbreviated  from  iaU},  in  a  few  iso- 
lated forms:  thus,  upardtat,  devdtat,  vrkdtdt,  aatydtat,  $arvdtat; 

3.  other  derivatives  in  t,  preceded  by  various  vowels :  thus,  oeAdI,  vahdi, 
aravdt,  aafcdt^  vighat;  ndpat;  tadft,  dMl,  yottlf  rohit,  forft,  hoHl;  maHU; 
ydkrt,  fdkrt;  and  the  numerals  for  '30,  40,  bO\  trihfdt  etc.  (476); 

4.  stems  in  ad:   thus,  drfdd,  dkradd,  hhasdd,  vandd,  fordd; 

5.  stems  in  j,  preceded  by  various  vowels:  thus,  trfndj,  dkffdj,  $an^; 
u^j,  vanCj,  bhurfj,  rUn(J(?);  dtrj; 

6.  a  few  stems  ending  in  a  sibilant  apparently  formative:  thus,  ji^^ 
'^oBf  bhdi^  m(J9,  bhU; 

7.  a  remnant  of  uuclassiflable  cases,  such  as  vistdp,  vfpof,  kdprth, 
furHdh,  iffdh,  prkaHdh,  raghdtf?), 

884.  Gender.  The  root-stems  are  regularly  feminine  as 
nomefi  actionisy  and  masculine  as  nomen  agentU  (which  is  probably 
only  a  substantive  use  of  their  adjective  value :  below^  400 . 
But  the  feminine  noun,  without  changing  its  gender^  is  often 
also  used  concretely:  e.  g.,  drxih  f.  [ydruh,  'be  inimical')  means 
'harming,  enmity',  and  also  'banner,  hater,  enemy*  —  thus 
bordering  on  the  masculine  value.  And  some  of  the  feminines 
have  a  completely  concrete  meaning.  Through  the  whole  divis- 
ion, the  masculines  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  feminines, 
and  the  neuters  rarest  of  all. 

The  independent  neuter  stems  are  hrd  (also  -hardi^  ddm,  vAr,  $vkr^ 
ma$  'flesh\  ds  'mouth',  bhd$^  dds,  and  the  iudedinables  fdm  and  y6$:  also 
the  derivatives  ydkrt,  ftUnrt,  darj, 

885.  Strong  and  weak  stem-forms.  The  distinc- 
tion of  these  two  classes  of  forms  is  usually  made  either 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  nasal,  or  by  a  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel,  as  long  or  short;  less 
often,  by  other  methods. 

886«  A  nasal  appears  in  the  strong  cases  of  the  follow- 
ing words : 

a.  Compounds  having  as  final  member  the  root  ae  or  one:  see  below, 
407 ff.:  —  b.  The  stem  y%ij,  sometimes  V.,:  thus,  nom.  sing.  y^H  (for 
yunk ,  accus.  t/tm^im,  du.  yxir^a  but  also  yHjam  and  y^a;;  —  o.  The 
stem  -tiff,  as  final  of  a  compound  V.  :  but  only  in  the  nom.  sing,  masc., 
and  not  alwa\s:  thus.  anvvUrn.  iJrn,  kidrh,  sadrh  and  pratiiodrn:  but  also 
idrk,  tadrk.  r\ir.ir<.  etc.:  —  d.  Wr  fhiih  and  pw'm.  which  substitute  mon 
extended  stoiu<.    .ir.i  ;  ^r  d.v\t.   jioe  below.   394^6. 

3S7.    T:io  \.>\Nol  a   is  lensfthened  in  strons?  cases  as  follows: 
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a.  Of  the  roots  vacj  sae^  iop,  nabh,  ^oiy  in  a  few  instances  (Y.),  at  the 
«nd  of  compounds;  —  b.  Of  the  roots  vah  and  iah,  but  irregularly:  see 
bdow,  408 — 6 ;  —  o.  Of  op  'water'  (see  383) ;  also  in  its  compound  ritybp ; 
—  d«  Of  pod,  'foot*:  in  the  compounds  of  this  word,  in  the  later  language, 
the  same  lengthening  is  made  in  the  middle  cases  also ;  and  in  RY.  and  AY. 
the  nom.  sing.  neut.  is  both  -pai  and  -pat^  while  -padbhis  and  -patsu  occur 
in  the  Brahmanas;  —  e.  Of  nas,  'nose';  —  f.  Sporadic  cases  (Y.)  are: 
90/  (?},  Toe.  sing. ;  path&i  and  -rapcu,  aceus.  pi. ;  vdmvdnas,  nom.  pi.  The 
strengthened  forms  hhaj  and  n^j  are  constant,  through  all  classes  of  cases. 

388.  Other  modes  of  differentiation^  by  elision  of  a  or 
contraction  of  the  syllable  containing  it^  appear  in  a  few  stems  : 
a.  In  -han:  see  below,  402;  —  b.  In  k$am  (Y.),  along  with  prolong- 
ation of  a:  thus,  kfdma  du.,  ktdma$  pi.;  ksamd  instr.  sing.,  k$dmi  loc. 
aing.,  k$md$  abl.  sing. ;  —  o.  In  dvatj  contracted  (Y.)  to  dur  in  weak  cases 
(but  with  some  confusion  of  the  two  classes);  —  d.  In  auhr^  which  becomes 
(RY.)  tur  in  weak  cases:  later  it  is  indeclinable. 

889.  The  endings  are  as  stated  above  (380). 

Respecting  their  combination  with  the  final  of  the  stem,  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  the  latter  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  the  rules  of  euphonic  combination  (chap.  HI.)  are  to 
be  consulted;  they  require  much  more  constant  and  various 
application  here  than  anywhere  else  in  declension. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  combination  (Y.): 
madbh€$  and  madbhyds  from  md$  'month';  the  wholly  anomalous  padhhfs  (RY. 
and  YS. :  AY.  has  always  padbhfs)  from  pdd ;  and  $ardi  and  sar&dhhyaB  cor- 
responding to  a  nom.  pi.  sardghat  (instead  of  sardhas :  222).  Ddn  is  appar- 
ently for  d&m,  by  143,  end.     Agnfdh  is  abbreviated  from  ayni-fdh. 

According  to  the  grammarians,  neuter  stems,  unless  they  end  in  a  nasal 
or  a  semlTowel,  take  in  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  a  strengthening  nasal  before  the 
final  consonant.  But  no  such  cases  from  neuter  noun-stems  appear  ever  to 
baTe  been  met  with  in  use;  and  as  regards  adjective  stems  ending  in  a  root, 
flee  above,  379. 

390.  Monosyllabic  stems  have  the  regular  accent  of  such, 
throwing  the  tone  forward  upon  the  endings  in  the  weak  cases. 

But  the  accusative  plural  has  its  normal  accentuation  as  a 
weak  case,  upon  the  ending^  in  only  a  minority  (hardly  more 
than  a  third)  of  the  stems :  namely  in  datds^  pathds,  padds, 
nidds,  apdsy  usds,  jndsds,  pumsds,  masds,  mahds;  and  sometimes 
in  vacds,  srticds,  hrutds,  sridhds^  ksapdsy  vipds,  durds,  isds,  dvisds, 
dm  Ads  (beside  vOcas  etc.). 

Exceptional  instances,  in  which  a  weak  case  has  the  tone  on  the  stem, 
occor  as  follows :  sdda^  nddhhyas,  tdna  (also  tanS)  and  (<Sne,  rdne  and  rdhsUf 
vdhsUf  tvdnif  vfpaf,  ksi'tmiy  sura  and  sQras  (but  8urt,j  dhhaa,  and  vdnaa  and 
Irhas  (in  vdnaspdti,  brhaspdti].     On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  case  is  accented 

9* 
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on  tbe  ending  In  moA^,  Dom.  pi.,  uid  totdm  (AV. ;  perhtps  ■  TiIm  ntdlog]. 
And  prtfd,  insti.  liug.,  ii  kcceDled  u  il  prii  were  ■  ilmplo  item,  Initatd  of 
pro-A.  VimfdUk  U  of  doubttnl  ebuMMr.  Fcr  tbe  •ometinag  utMnilMi 
■iM;eritaatian  of  iMm*  In  ae  or  oAc,  «m  410. 

801.  Examples  of  inflection.  Aa  an  example  of 
normal  monosyllabic  inflection,  we  may  take  the  stem 
^ra  vac,  {.,  'voice'  [from  ySfatiae,  with  constant  prolong- 
iition];  of  inflection  %vith  strong  and  weak  stem,  q^"  pad, 
m,,  'foot';  of  polysyllabic  inflection,  iT^fT»w(ni(,  m,,  'wind' 
or  -wind-god';  of  a  monosyllabic  root-stem  in  composition, 
BlslH  trier t,  'three-fold',  in  the  neuter.  Thus: 
SUif  ulur ; 


^ 

rnj 

■^ 

f^ 

<nk 

pij 

marut 

(rwr^ 

WR^ 

HOT 

m^x 

fsi^ 

i-9»int 

^*», 

trivft 

3HI 

'ITT 

Tpn 

nig?n 

niei 

^*i 

frAfS 

aft 

^ 

^ 

fii^ 

r.MV 

^A: 

ir^rfc 

^1^ 

"^^ 

"H-l, 

Fal^flH^ 

r.).-^ 

,»rfj, 

maritu 

trititat 

Tim 

* 

•f^M 

laraH 

Mrt 

pji 

mmrM 

M^- 

VkL. 

^f^ 

iS< 

•(((^l 

M*fi 

!^:.-l» 

r-.i.i".l» 

•H.ir«.-ni 

frw^fi 

=iumi*l 

isn^ 

T^SR 

Mo|*II*J^ 

.■io.j  ii^t'-tf  ».tc,-«.*.»  trirrtot 


895] 

I. 

D.Ab. 

O. 
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vaghhis 
voffbhyds 
vachm 
vaksu 


padbhts 


maHidbhis 


padbhyds 
padim 

qrg  . 

patsu 


mar&dbhyas 

marutam 

marutsu 


trivfdbhu 

trivjdhhyat 

fSRrTm 

trivftam 

f5RrH 

trivftsu 


392.  The  stems  in  ir  and  ur^  and  is  and  titf,  lengthen  their 
vowel  (245  b)  when  their  final  is  followed  by  another  consonant, 
and  also  in  the  nom.  sing,  (where  the  following  s  is  lost) :  thus, 
from  gir,  f.,  'song',  gir  fglh),  giram,  girh  etc. ;  girau,  girbhy&m, 
girds;  giras,  glrbhis,  gxrbhy&s,  girQmt  girsu  (165);  and  so  J»rir, 
puraniy  purbhis,  pursu;  and  dfls,  actsam,  a^sa^  agirbhis,  agthsu; 
and  so  on. 

898.  The  stem  dp,  t.,  'water*,  is  inflected  only  in  the 
plural,  and  with  dissimilation  of  its  final  before  bh  to  d  (151  d) : 
thus,  apaSy  apds,  adbAis,  adbhyds,  apani,  apsu. 

But  RY.  has  the  sing,  instr.  api  and  gen.  apds.  In  AY.  often,  and 
in  an  instance  or  two  in  RY.,  the  nom.  and  accus.  pi.  forms  are  confused 
in  use,  dp<u  being  employed  as  accus.,  and  (in  an  instance  or  two)  ap&a  as 
nominatiye. 

894.  The  stem  puniSy  m.,  'man',  is  very  irregular,  sub- 
stituting pumaiis  in  the  strong  cases,  and  losing  its  s  (necessarily) 
before  initial  bh  of  a  case-ending,  and  likewise  (by  analogy  with 
this,  or  by  an  abbreviation  akin  with  that  noticed  at  281)  in 
the  loc.  plural.  The  vocative  is  (in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
somewhat  similarly  inflected  perfect  participles :  below,  462  a) 
p{afnan  in  the  later  language,  but  ptimas  in  the  earlier.  Thus : 
pumarij  piSmiansam,  pumsd,  pumsS,  pumsds,  pwhsi,  putnan;  pttm- 
ansau,  pumbhyonif  ptimsSs ;  pumansaSy  purhsdsj  pambAis,  pumb^ds, 
pumsim,  purhsu. 

The  accentuation  of  the  weak  forms,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  that  of  a  true 
monosyllabic  stem.  The  forms  with  6A-ending8  nowhere  occur  in  the  older 
language,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  cited  from  the  later.  As  to  the 
retention  of  $  unlingualized  in  the  weakest  cases  (whence  necessarily  follows 
that  in  the  loc.  pi.),  see  188. 

895.  The  stem  path,  m.,  'road',  is  defective  in  declension, 
forming  only  the  weakest  cases,  while  the  strong  are  made  from 
pdntha  or  pdnthan,  and  the  middle  from  pathl:  see  under  an- 
stems,  below,  488. 


J- 
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396.  The  stem  ddnt,  m.,  'tooth*,  is  perhaps  of  participial 
origin,  and  has,  like  a  participle,  the  forms  ddnt  and  ddi,  strong 
and  weak :  thus  (V.],  ddn,  d&ntam,  data,  etc.  ;  dat&s  ace.  pi. 
etc.  But  in  the  middle  cases  it  has  the  monosyllabic  and  not 
the  participial  accent :  thus,  dadhAis,  dadhhyda.  In  nom.  pi. 
occurs  also  -^utas  instead  of  -darUas.  By  the  grammarians^  the 
strong  cases  of  this  word  are  required  to  be  made  from  ddnla. 

897.  A  number  of  other  words  of  this  division  are  de- 
fective^ making  part  of  their  inflection  from  stems  of  a  differ- 
ent form. 

Thus,  hrdj  n.,  'heart',  mdn8  or  mJa,  n.,  'meat',  mi*,  m,,  'montb\ 
nda,  f.,  'nose',  ntf,  f.,  'night'  [not  found  in  the  older  language],  prt,  {., 
'army',  are  said  by  the  grammarians  to  lack  the  nom.  of  all  numbers  and 
the  accus.  sing,  and  du.  (the  neuters,  of  course,  the  ace.  pi.  also),  making^ 
them  respectively  from  hrdaya^  mahsAj  rndsoj  ndfs&a,  niflij  pftanS:  Bat  the 
usage  in  the  older  language  is  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  require- 
ment :  thus,  we  find  mSSj  'flesh',  accus.  sing. ;  mds,  'month',  nom.  sing.  ;- 
and  ndsa,  'nostrils',  du.  From  pft  occurs  only  the  loo.  pi.  prtsU  and  (RV.y 
once)  the  same  case  with  double  ending,  prtsHtu, 

898.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  stems  of  this  division,, 
allowed  by  the  grammarians  a  full  inflection,  are  used  to  fill  up 
the  deficiencies  of  thojse  of  another  form. 

Thus,  dsfj,  n.,  'blood',  fdhrt,  n.,  'ordure',  yAkrt^  n.,  'liver*,  d6i,  n. 
(also  m.),  'fore-arm',  have  beside  them  defective  stems  in  an:  see  belov, 
432.  Of  none  of  them,  however,  is  anything  but  the  nom. -ace.  sing,  found 
in  the  older  language,  and  other  cases  later  are  but  very  scantily  represented. 

Of  is,  n.,  'mouth',  and  <2d,  'water,  only  a  case  or  two  are  found,  io 
the  older  language,  beside  tUdn  and  asyh,  and  uddn  and  Hdaka  (432). 

899.  Some  of  the  alternative  stems  mentioned  above  are  instances  of 
transition  from  the  consonant  to  a  vowel  declension:  thus,  d/inta,  miia, 
A  number  of  other  similar  cases  occur,  sporadically  in  the  older  langna^r 
more  commonly  in  the  later.  Such  are  pida,  -mada,  -dofa,  hhrajd,  vi$t6pay 
dvdra  and  dura,  jpura,  dhura,  'dr^a,  ndsa,  nida,  ksfpa,  ^^pi,  ^i  ^^ 
perhaps  a  few  others. 

A  few  irregular  stems  will  find  a  more  proper  place  under  the  head  of 
Adjectives. 

A^jeotives. 

400.    Original  adjectives  having  the  root-form  are  compare 
atively  rare  even  in  the  oldest  language. 

About  a  dozen  are  quotable  from  the  RV.,  for  the  most  part  only  in  » 
few  scattering  cases.  But  mdh,  'great\  is  common  in  RV.,  though  it  di« 
out  rapidly  later.  It  makes  a  derivative  feminine  stem,  mahJ,  which  con- 
tinues in  use,   as  meaning    earth'  etc. 
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401.  But  compound  adjectives,  having  a  root  as  final 
member,  with  the  value  of  a  present  participle,  are  abundant 
in  every  period  of  the  language. 

Possessive  adjective  compounds,  also,  of  the  same  form, 
are  not  very  rare :  examples  are  yatdsrtiCj  ^with  offered  bowV ; 
sAfyaivac,  'sun-skinned' ;  cditispad,  'four-footed ;  mhhrdy  'kind- 
hearted,  friendly' ;  rttydp  (i.  e.  riH-ap),  'having  streaming  waters* ; 
sah&sradvar,    'furnished  with  a  thousand  doors'. 

The  inflection  of  sacb  compounds  is  like  that  of  the  simple  root-stems, 
masculine  and  feminine  being  thronghout  the  same,  and  the  neuter  varying 
only  in  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  of  all  numbers. 

Only  rarely  is  a  derivative  feminine  stem  in  t  formed :  in  the  older 
language,  only  from  the  compounds  with  ac  or  ane  (407  ff.),  those  with  han 
(40S!,  and  those  with  jxid,  as  ikapadiy  dvipddi. 

Irreg^ularities  of  inflection  appear  in  the  following: 

402.  The  root  /tan,  'slay',  as  final  of  a  compound,  is  in- 
flected somewhat  like  a  derivative  noun  in  an  ^below,  420  ff.), 
becoming  Aa  in  the  nom.  sing.,  and  losing  itfi  n  in  the  middle 
cases  and  its  a  in  the  weakest  cases  (but  only  optionally  in  the 
loc.  sing.].  Further,  when  the  vowel  is  lost,  h  in  contract  with 
following  n  reverts  to  its  original  yA.     Thus : 

Singular.  Dual.  Plural. 

N.       vrtrahd  i     .    ,  *  -  vrtrahdnas 

,  ,  )  vrtrahanau  ,' 

A.       vrtrahanam  )   '  vriraghnaa 

I.        vftraghnd  I  vrtrahdbhis 

D.       vTtragkiU  \vftrah6hhyam 

\vTtraghnds 


I  vftrnh&hhycLB 


0.     )   '  I  .    .  vriraghnam 

L.       vriraghni,  -hdni       )  vrtrahdsu 

V.      vfirahan  vftrahanau  vrtrahanas. 

As  to  the  change  of  n  to  n,  see  193»  195. 

A  feminine  is  made  by  adding  i  to,  as  usual,  the  stem-form  shown  in 
the  weakest  cases:  thus,  vrtraghnJ, 

An  accus.  pi.  -hdnas  (like  the  nom.)  also  occurs.  Vrtrahdbhis  (RV., 
once)  is  the  only  middle  case-form  quotable  from  the  older  language.  Trans- 
itions to  the  a-dedension  begin  already  in  the  Veda:  thus,  to  -hd  (BV., 
AV. ,  -ghnd  (RV.),  -hana, 

403.  The  root  vahj  'carry',  at  the  end  of  a  compound  is 
said  by  the  grammarians  to  be  lengthened  to  rah  in  both  the 
strong  and  middle  cases,  and  contracted  in  the  weakest  cases  to 
iih,  which  with  a  preceding  a-vowel  becomes  au  (137  d] :  thus, 
from  havyavdhy  'sacrifice-bearing'  (epithet  of  Agnii,  havyavaf, 
havyavaham,  AavyauAa,  etc.;  ?uivyavahau,  ?iavyavidhhyavn,  havyauhos; 
haryava/toBy  Itavyaufias,   havyavlkdbhiss  etc.     And  ^etav&h  (not  quot- 


a  vant-stem).     Thus: 


Singular. 

Dual. 

N. 
A. 

anadvSn 

• 

anadvdkam 

• 

anadvdhau 

I. 

anadx'iha 

• 

D. 

anadiihc 

• 

.anadUdbhyam 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 

\ anadHhas 
anadHhi 

anadiihoa 

• 

V. 

^nadvan 

dnadvahau 
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able)    is  said  to  be  further  irregular  in  making  the  nom.  sing, 
in  vas  and  the  vocative  in  vcu  or  vas. 

In  the  earlier  language,  only  strong  forms  of  compounds  with  vah  hsTe 
been  found  to  occur:  namely,  '^^h  ^'^dhaniy  -^dhau  or  -vdka,  and  "vdhat. 
TS.  has  the  irregular  nom.  sing.  paHhavdt. 

404.  Of  very  irregular  formation  and  inflection  is  one 
common  compound  of  vah,  namely  anadvdh  [anM-^-vah^  *burden- 
bearing'  or  *  cart-drawing' :  i.  e.  *ox').  Its  stem-form  in  the 
strong  cases  is  anadvhh,  in  the  weakest  anadM,  and  in  the 
middle  anadud  (perhaps  by  dissimilation  from  anadudj.  Moreover, 
its  nom.  and  voc.    sing,  are    made  in   van  and  van   (as  if  from 

Plural. 
anadvdhas 

• 

anadikhaa 
anadUdbhis 

• 

\anadi&dbhya$ 
anaddham 

• 

anadHUu 
dnadvahas 

•  •  • 

AnadUdbhyas  (AY.,  once)  is  the  only  middle  case-form  quotable  from 
the  older  language. 

The  corresponding  feminine  stem  (of  very  infrequent  occurrence)  is  either 
anaduhi  (^IB.)  or  anadvdhi  (K.). 

405.  The  root  8ah,  'overcome',  has  in  the  Veda  a  double  irregularity: 
its  8  is  changeable  to  a  even  after  an  a-vowel  —  as  also  in  its  single  oc- 
currence as  an  independent  adjective  (RV.,  tvdrh  adt)  —  while  it  sometimes 
remains  unchanged  after  an  i  or  u-vowel;  and  its  a  is  either  prolonged  or 
remains  unchanged,  in  both  strong  and  weak  cases.  The  quotable  forms  are: 
'adtj  -adham  or  -adham  or  -«<J/wm,  -»(5A5,  -aShe  or  -adhe^  'SShoM  or  -fdhaa 
or  -adkaa;  -adha  (du.);  -adhaa  or  ^adhaa. 

406.  The  compound  avayd)  {yyaj,  'make  offering*),  *a  certain  priest'  or 
(BR.)  'a  certain  sacrifice',  is  said  to  form  the  nom.  and  voc.  sing,  avayd*, 
and  to  make  its  middle  cases  from  avayda. 

Its  only  quotable  form  is  avayda^  f.  (RV.  and  AY.,  each  once).  If  the 
stem  is  a  derivative  from  ava-\-yyaj,  'conciliate',  avayda  is  probably  from 
ava-\-yya,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

407.  Compounds  with  ahc  or  ac.  The  root  ac  or 
aiic  makes,  in  combination  with  prepositions  and  other  words, 
a  considerable  class  of  familiarly  used  adjectives,  of  qtiite  irreg- 
ular formation  and  inflection,  in  some  of  which  it  almost  loses 
its  character  of  root,   and  becomes  an  ending  of  derivation. 

A  part  of  these  adjectives  have  only  two  stem-forms :  a 
strong    in    gtic   (yieldin<j:    an,    from    anh,    in    nom.    sing,    masc.;, 
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and  a  weak  in,  ac;  others  distinguish  from  the  middle  in  ac  a 
weakest  stem  in  e,  before  which  the  a  is  contracted  with  a  pre- 
ceding t  or  u  into  i  or  u. 

The  feminine   is   made   by  adding  I  to  the  stem-form  used 
in  the  weakest  cases,  and  is  accented  like  them. 


408.  As  examples 

of  inflection  we  may  take 

pruhcy  *  forward, 

east* ;  prafydnc,   'backward,  west' ;  visvanc,    Agoing  apart' . 

Singular : 

N.  V.          prin         prik 

pratydn        praiydk 

vtavan         vfavak 

A.               jndne<tm  prdft 

pratydncam  pralydk 

vfavanctim  vCavak 

I,                         prdea 

praticS 

vfauca 

• 

D.                      prdce 

pratieS 

vfauee 

Ab.  0.                jprieaa 

praticih 

vfaueaa 

L.                        Tprad 

pratlcf 

vfauci 

• 

Dual: 

N.  A.  V.     pr(ffk»u  Tpriti 

praiydneau  pratiei 

vfavancttu  vfauct 

1.  D.  Ab.      fraghhyann 

pratydgbhyam 

vtavagbhyam 

G.  L.             praco8 

praiieds 

V{au4i08 

m 

Plural : 

N.  V.          prdneas  prSnei 

pratydfieaa  praiydnci 

viavancaa  vfavanci 

•                                  • 

A.               prieas    prinei 

pratteda       pratydnci 

vfaueaa      vfavanci 

•                                  • 

I.                      prigbhiB 

pratydgbhis 

vfavagbhia 

D.  Ab.             prdghhyas 

pr<Uydgbhya$ 

vf^<igbhyaa 

O.                    prdeam 

pratiedm 

vfaueam 

• 

L.                     prikau 

pratydkau 

vfavakau 

The  feminine  stems  are  prod,  praRti,  visuciy  respectively. 
No  ezmmple  of  the  middle  forms  excepting  the  nom.  etc.  sing.  neut. 
(and  this  generally  used  as  adverb)  is  found  either  in  RY.  or  AY.  In  the 
same  texts  is  lacking  the  nom.  etc.  pi.  neut.  in  nei;  but  of  this  a  number 
of  examples  occur  in  the  Brahmanas:  thus,  prdnei,  pratydHeiy  orvorki, 
tamydneiy  aadhryanciy   anvaHei, 

409.  a.  Like  pranc  are  inflected  dpanc,  dvanc,  p&ranc, 
arvinc,  (ulharanc,  and  others  of  rare  occurrence. 

b.  Like  prafydnc  are  inflected  nydnc  (i.  e.  niahc),  samydiic 
(sam  -f-  ahc,  with  irregularly  inserted  t),  and  udanc  (weakest  stem 
udic :  ud-\'cme,  with  i  inserted  in  weakest  cases  only,  with  a 
few  other  rare  stems. 

o.  Like  vifivanc  is  inflected  anvdncy  also  three  or  four  others 
of  which  only  isolated  forms  occur. 

d.  Still  more  irregular  is  Hrydnc,  of  which  the  weakest 
stem  is  tirdgc  (tirds  -f-  ac :  the  other  stems  are  made  from  Hr  -f-  aiic 
or  oc,  with  the  inserted  t\. 

410.   The  accentuation  of  these   words  is  irregular,  as  regards  both  the 
stems  themseWes  and  their  inflected  forms.     Sometimes  the  one  element  has 
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the  tone  and  sometimes  the  other,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference. If  the  compound  is  accented  on  the  final  syllable,  the  accent  is 
shifted  in  RV.  to  the  ending  in  the  weakest  cases  provided  their  stem  shows 
the  contraction  to  i  or  u :  thus,  prdcUf  arvdcUf  adhardcasj  but  praticdf  anucds, 
samlet.  But  AV.  and  later  texts  usually  keep  the  accent  upon  the  stem: 
thus,  pradci,  aomlci,  anUet  (RV.  has  prattcim  once).  The  change  of  accent 
to  the  endings,  and  even  in  polysyllabic  stems,  is  against  all  usual  analogy. 


B.  Derivative  Btems  in  as j  is,  t^. 

411.  The  stems  of  this  division  are  prevailingly  neuter; 
hut  there  are  also  a  few  masculines,  and  a  single  feminine. 

412.  The  stems  in  5JH  as  are  quite  numerous,  and 
mostly  made  with  the  suffix  ^^  as  (a  small  number  also 
with  f??T  tas  and  ^  naSj  and  some  are  obscure);  the  others 
are  few,  amd  almost  all  made  with  the  suffixes  "^^^  and 
3n  us. 

413.  Their  inflection  is  almost  entirely  regular.  But 
masculine  and  feminine  stems  in  ^^  as  lengthen  the  vowel 
of  the  ending  in  nom.  sing.;  and  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  neut. 
make  the  same  prolongation  (of  35[  a  or  ^  t  or  3  w)  before 
the  inserted  nasal  (anttsvara). 

414.  Examples   of  declension.    As  examples  we 
may  take  W^^^mdnas^  n.,  *mind';   srf^^W  an^tVo*,  m.,    *An — 
giras';  ^fsR  havis^  n.,    ^libation'. 

Singular : 

dngiras 

dngirasam 

^^ 

dfigtrasa 

^^ 

dngirase 
Angirasas 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


mdnas 
mdnas 
mdnasa 
mdnase 


Ab.  G.        HHHH 


7)i(masas 


havls 
havis 
havfsa 

^^ 

havise 

m 

havlsas 
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L. 


V. 


mdnasi 
mdnas 


Dual: 
N.A.V.     TR^ 
mdnasi 

I.  D.  Ab.    MHI^UIH 

mdnobhydm 

G.L.         W^ 


mdnasoB 


dfigtrasi 
dligiras 

dhgirasdu 

dfigirohhydm 

&hgirasos 


Plural: 

N.A.V. 


I. 


D.Ab. 


mdndim 

mdnohhis 

mdnohhyas 


0. 


L. 


mdnasdm 


dfigirasas 
dfigirobhis 

dngirobhyas 

^\^\}\\\ 
dhgirasdm 


havisi 

havhbhyam 
havtsos 

havirbhis 

havhbhyaa 

havhdm 


In  like    manner,   tRIH  cdkma^    n.,    *eye',    forms   ^^WF 
i^«f/«a^  T|!rt*-MIH  cdksurbhyam,   tj^HRl  cdksunsi,  and  so  on. 

415.  Yedic  irregalarities.  a.  The  masc.  and  fern.  da.  ending  a 
itead  of  au  is  as  usual  elsewhere;  —  b.  The  fern.  tis<!Ej,  'dawn',  often 
'olODgs  its  a  in  the  other  strong  cases  (besides  nom.  sing.):  thus,  tuaaam, 
tdMy  usd$a$.  In  instr.  pi.  occurs  (RV.,  once)  wddhhia  instead  of  uadbkia 
nly  quotable   example  of  a  middle  case).     From  to^ds  is  once  found  (RV.) 

like  manner  the  du.  io^dia;  —  o.  JaniU  has  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  Janiis, 
ce  an  as-stem;  —  d«  From  ivdvaa  and  8v6iava9  occur  in  RV.  nom.  sing, 
asc.  in  van ;  —  e.  One  or  two  apparently  contracted  forms  —  thus,  yytdhim 
r  r:tdhdsam^  and  9uridhd$  for  sutddhaMOS^  nom.  pi.  —  are  met  with. 

416.  The  grammarians  regard  u^dntu^  m.,  as  regular  stem-form  of  the 
roper  name  noticed  above  (355  a),  but  give  it  the  irregular  nom.  u^dnd  and 
le  voc.  M^anaB  or  u^ana  or  u^anan.  Forms  from  the  as-stem,  even  nom., 
e  sometimes  met  with  in  the  later  literature. 
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As  to  forms  from  aa-stems   to  dhan  or  dhar  and  Udhan  or  Udhar,  see 
below,  430. 

AcUeotiveB. 

417.  A  few  neuter  nouns  in  as  with  accent  on  the  radical 
syllable  have  corresponding  adjectives  or  appellatives  in  ds,  with 
accent  on  the  ending:  thus,  for  example,  dpiiSf  Vork',  apds, 
*  active';  idrcis,  'quickness',  tards,  *  quick';  yd^aSj  'beauty',  ya^da, 
'beauteous'.  A  few  other  similar  adjectives  —  as  tavd$,  'mighty', 
vedhdsj    'pious'  —  are  without  corresponding  nouns. 

Original  adjectives  in  is  do  not  occur.  But  in  w  are  found 
as  many  adjectives  as  nouns  (about  ten  of  each  class);  and  in 
several  instances  adjective  and  noun  stand  side  by  side,  without 
difference  of  accent  such  as  appears  in  the  stems  in  as:  e.  g. 
tdptdSj   'heat'  and  'hot' ;  vdptis,    'wonder'  and  'wonderful*. 

418.  Adjective   compounds   having   nouns  of  this   division 

as   final   member   are   very   common :    thus,   standnas,    'favorably 

minded' ;     dlrghhyusy     *  long-lived' ;     ^ikrdgocis,    'having   brilliant 

brightness'.     The    stem-form   is   the    same   for   ail  genders,  and 

each   gender   is   inflected   in  the  usual  manner,  the  stems  in  as 

making   their   nom.    sing.    masc.    and   fem.    in  as    (like  ^mgiras, 

above).    Thus,  from  sumdnas,  the  nom.  and  accus.  are  as  follows  : 

singular.  dual.  plural. 

m.    f.  n.  m.    f.  n.  m.    f.  n. 

N.     8um6.na$         -naa  I        ,      . 

isumanasau     -nan  aumanasas     -nansi 

A.     8umana8(xm     -nas  ) 

and  the  other  cases  (save  the  vocative)  are  alike  in  all  genders. 
From  dirghdyuB,  in  like  manner: 

N,  dirghdyuf  I  j-    i.^      -  -  j-    i^i  -.  • 

A.     <nrghdyu,arn    -y«,  \d'r9hayu.au     ^un  dirjrWyuM,     -yun.. 

I.  dlrghiyusa,  dlrghdyurbhyam  dirghiyurbhit 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

419*   The  stem   anchds,    ^unrivalled'   (defined   as  meaning    *time*  in  the 
later  language),  forms  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  anehs, 

C.   Derivative  b terns  in  an. 

420.  The  stems  of  this  division  are  those  made  by  the 
three  suffixes  5R  a»,  ipT  man,  and  SpT  van,  together  with 
few  of  more  questionable  etymology  which  are  inflected  lik 
them.     They  are  masculine  and  neuter  only. 

421.  The  stem  has  a  triple  form.     In  the  strong  cases 
of  the  masculine,   the  vowel    of  the   ending  is  prolonged  to 
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^  a;  in  the  weakest  cases  it  is  in  general  struck  out  al- 
together; in  the  middle  cases,  or  before  a  case-ending  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant,  the  final  ^  »  is  dropped.  The 
^  n  is  also  lost  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  both  genders  (leaving 
35rf  a  as  final  in  the  masculine,  ^  a  in  the  neuter). 

The  peculiar  cases  of  the  neuter  follow  the  usual  ana- 
logy (811):  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  have  the  lengthening 
to  ^  a,  as  strong  cases;  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  du.,  as  weakest 
cases,  have  the  loss  o{  ^  a  —  but  this  only  optionally,  not 
necessarily. 

In  the  loc.  sing,  also,  the  a  may  be  either  rejected  or  re- 
tained (compare  the  corresponding  usage  with  r-stems :  373). 
And  after  the  m  or  t?  of  man  or  ran,  when  these  are  preceded 
by  another  consonant^  the  a  is  always  retained,  to  avoid  a  too 
great  accumulation  of  consonants. 

-  422.  The  vocative  sing,  is  in  masculines  the  pure  stem  ; 
in  neuters,  either  this  or  like  the  nominative.  The  rest  of 
the  inflection  requires  no  description. 

-  428.  As  to  accent,  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked  that  when, 
in  the  weakest  cases,  an  acute  d  of  the  suffix  is  lost,  the  tone 
is  thrown  forward  upon  the  ending. 

•"  424.  Examples  of  declension.  As  such  may  be 
taken  ^TsR  rajany  m.,  *king';  t^irnH  atmdn,  m.,  'soul,  self; 
•iiHi  naman.  n.,   ^name'.   Thus: 

Singular : 
N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


rija 

MIrHI 
attna 

nUma 

rnjanam 

atninvam 

HIM 
nSma 

rQjna 

MIrHHI 
dtmdna 

HNI 
nltmnd 

rOjhe 

dtmdne 

nnmne 

rOjnas 

aimdnas 

nUmnas 
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L. 


V. 


7TT5r,7raH 

rSjiii,  rajani 


rO/an 

Daal: 
N.A.V.     ^T5n% 
ro/anau 

l.D.Ab.    ^^TTFT 
rUjahhyam 


O.L. 

FStrn^ 

rHjnos 

Plural: 

^.• 

rOfdnas 

A. 

F^H 

rSpias 

I. 

rnjabliis 

D.Ab 

rhjahhyas 

G. 

j\m^ 

■w 

rdjnam 

atmdni 
atman 


ahnSnau 

atmdhhyam 

atmdnos 


atmnnas 


ahndjias 
afmdhhis 

Utmdhhyas 

MIrHHIH 
atmdnam 


L. 


atmdsu 


[424 

nnmahhyam 


HIHIH 
ftamant 

namahhyas 


The  weakest  cases  of  murdhdn,  m.,  *head',  would  be  ac- 
cented murd/mnj  mtirdhnSj  murdhnSsy  murdhnds  (ace.  pi.),  murcMnini, 
etc.  ;   and  so  in  all  similar  cases  (loc.  sing.,  murdhni  or  murdhdni]. 

425.   A'edic  Irregularities,    a.   Here,    as  elsewhere,  the  ending  of 

the  nom.-acc.-voc.  du.  masc.  is  usually  a  instead  of  au, 

b.  The  briefer  form  (with  ejected  a)  of  the  loc.  sing.,  and  of  the  neut. 
nom.  etc.  du.,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  older  language.  RV.  writes  once 
^atad^vniy  but  it  is  to  be  read  ^ataddvani;  and  a  few  similar  cases  occur  In 
AV.  In  the  Brahmanas  also,  such  forms  as  dhamani  and  samani  are  much 
more  common  than  such  as  ahni  and  lomni. 

o.  But  throughout  both  Veda  and  Brahmana,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
loc.  sing.,  with  the  ending  i  omitted,  or  identical  with  the  stem,  is  common 
(in  RV.,  of  considerably  more  frequent  ot'currence  than  the  regular  form]: 
thus,  murdhdn^  kdrman,  ddhvarij  besiJe  murdhdni  etc. 
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d.  In  the  nom.-aec.  pi.  neut.,  also,  an  abbreviated  form  is  common, 
ending  in  a  or  (twice  as  often)  a,  instead  of  ani :  thus,  brdhma  and  brdhmatf 
beside  hrdhmani:  compare  the  similar  series  of  endings  from  a-stems,  889. 

e.  From  a  few  stems  in  man  is  made  an  abbreviated  inst.  sing.,  with 
loss  of  m  as  well  as  of  a :  thns,  mahinij  prathindj  varindf  dandy  prendj  bhuni, 
for  mahimnd  etc.  And  draghmi  (RV.,  once)  Is  perhaps  (Orassmann)  for 
draghmdna, 

f.  Other  of  the  weakest  cases  than  the  loc.  sing,  are  sometimes  found 
with  the  a  of  the  suffix  retained:  thns,  for  example,  bhumana,  dimanCy 
yimcmaa,  uksdna*  (accns.  pi.),  etc.  In  the  infinitive  datives  —  trdmaney 
vidm6n€y  davdne,  etc.  —  the  a  always  remains.  Still  more  nomeroos  are 
the  Instances  in  which  the  a,  omitted  in  the  written  form  of  the  text,  is, 
as  the  metre  shows,  to  b£  restored  in  reading. 

g.  The  voe.  sidg.' ro  vaa,  which  is  the  usual  Yedic  form  from  stems 
in  vant  (below,  ^SM^,  Is  found  also  from  a  few  in  vany  perhaps  by  a 
transfer  to  the  vant-dedension :  thus,  ftdvaSy  evayavaa,  khidvcu  (?),  pratarilvasy 
matarifvaay  vibhdvas. 

For  words  of  which  the  a  is  not  made  long  in  the  strong  cases,  see  the 
next  paragraph,  b. 

486.  A  few  stems  do  not  make  the  regular  lengthening  of 
a  in  the  strong  cases  (except  the  nom.  sing.).     Thus : 

a«  The  names  of  divinities,  putdn  and  aryamdn:  thus,  puai,  pufdnaniy 
pumi,  etc. 

b.   In  the  Veda,  uJkadn,   ^buU*  (but  RV.  uktdnam  otioe)]  y6aan,  'maiden'; 

traon,    *  virile,    bull'  (but  vfsan^am  and  vraanaa  are   also   met  with);    tmdny 

Abbreviation  of  dtmdn ;  and  two  or  three  other  scattering  forms :  anarvdnaniy 

Jimana.     And  in  a  number  of  additional  instances,  the  Vedic  metre  seems 

to  demand  a  where  a  is  written. 

487.  The  stems  fvdn,  m.,  *dog\  and  ytivan,  'young*,  have 
In  the  weakest  cases  the  contracted  form  gun  and  yan  (with 
X'etention  of  the  accent);  in  the  strong  and  middle  cases  they 
^.re  regular.  Thus,  frS,  ^anam,  fiina,  ^ne,  etc.,  ^vdhhyam, 
^pvdbMty  etc. 

In  dual,  RV.  has  once  yUnd  for  yHvana, 

488.  The  stem  mayhdvan,  'generous*  (later,  almost  exclusively 
^  name  of  Indra),  is  contracted  in  the  weakest  cases  to  nuigh&n: 
^lius,  maghdva,  magh&vanamy  maghonay  maghdne,  etc. 

The  RV.  has  once  the  weak  form  maghdnaa  in  nom.'  pi. 

Parallel  with  this  is  found  the  stem  maghdvani  (division  £);  and  from 
'^lie  latter  alone  in  the  older  language  are  made  the  middle  cases:  thus, 
'^9\aghdvadbhiSy  maghdvatau,  etc.   (not  maghdvabhia  etc.). 

489.  A   number   of  an-stems    are    more    or   less  defective, 
xnaking  a  part  of  their  forms  from  other  stems.     Thus : 
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430.  a.  The  stem  dhan,  n.,  'day*,  is  in  the  later  language 
used  only  in  the  strong  and  weakest  cases,  the  middle  (with 
the  nom.  sing.,  which  usually  follows  their  analogy)  coming 
from  dhat  or  dh(K:  namely,  dhar.  nom. -ace.  sing.,  6Jiobhyam^ 
dhohhis,  etc.  (PB.  has  aharhJii8]\  but  &hna  etc.,  dhrd  or  dhafd, 
dhnl  or  dhanl,  dhani  (and,  in  V.,  dha].  In  composition,  only 
ahar  or  ahas  is  used  as  preceding  member ;  as  final  member, 
ahar,  ahas,  ahan,  or  the  derivatives  ahay  ahna. 

In  the  oldest  language,  the  middle  cases  6hahhi»y  dhahhyan,  'ihanu 
also  occur. 

b.  The  stem  Hdkan^  n.,  'udder\  exchanges  in  like  manner,  In  the  old 
language,  with  Udhar  and  Udhas^  but  has  become  later  an  a«-stem  only 
(except  in  the  fern,  udhnl  of  adjective  compounds):  thus,  idkar  or  idktu 
(so  RV. :  AY.  only  the  latter],  Udhnas,  Qdhan  or  Qdhani,  Qdhabhis,  idhahm. 

431.  The  neuter  stems  aksdn,  'eye',  ast/idn,  ^bone*,  dadhdn, 
*curd',  sakthdn,  *  thigh*,  form  in  the  later  language  only  the 
weakest  cases,  ahmn,  asthne,  dadhnds,  sakthni  or  sakthdni,  and 
so  on;  the  rest  of  the  inflection  is  made  from  stems  in  i,  dksi 
etc.  :   see  above,   343 f. 

In  the  older  language,  other  cases  from  the  on-stems  occur:  thus, 
aksdni  and  aJudbhis;  asthani,  atthtibhUf  and  atthdbkpag;  sakthSni, 

432.  The  neuter  stems  asdn,  'blood',  yakdn,  'liver  ,  ^kdn, 
'ordure',  dsdn,  'mouth',  uddn,.  'water,  dosdn,  'fore-arm',  yusdn, 
'broth',  are  required  to  make  their  nom.-acc.-voc.  in  all  numbers 
from  the  parallel  stems  dsfj,  ydkft,  ^dkft,  asyd,  {ulaka  (in  older 
language  tidakd),  dds,  yum,  which  are  fully  inflected. 

Earlier  occurs  also  the  dual  dosdnt. 

433.  The   stem  pdnthan,    m.,    'road',    is   reckoned    in    the 
later  language  as  making  the  complete  set  of  strong  caseB,  witb. 
the  irregularity  that  the  nom.-voc.  sing,  adds   a  a.     The  corre — 
sponding   middle   cases   are   made   from  pathi,    and  the  weakest 
from  path.     Thus : 

from  pdnthan  —  pdrUhas,  pdnthanam ;  pdnthanau ;  pdnMmoi  ; 

from  paM  —  pathibhyam;  pathihhia,  pathibM/as,  pathUu; 

from  path  —  pai/ia,    pathS,    pathds,    pathl;   pathSa;    paihds 
(accus.),  pathum. 

In  the  oldest  language  (RV.),  however,  the  strong  stem  Is  only  p&nika: 
thus,  p6.nthas,  nom.  sing. ;  p6,niham,  ace.  sing. ;  Tptinihas,  nom.  pi. ;  and 
even  in  AV.,  p&nihanam  and  f6nthana$  are  rare  compared  with  the  others. 
From  paVii  occur  also  the  nom.  pi.  pathdyas  and  gen.  pi.  paUtin/lm.  RV. 
has  once  patfuU^  ace.  pi.,  with  long  a. 

434.  The  stems  mfinthan,  m.,  'stirring-stick',  and  rhhuksdn,  m.,  an 
epithet  of  Indra,  are  given  by  the  grammarians  the  same  inflection  vfith 
p^tnthan;    biit  only  a  lew    oases  havo  been  found    in  use.     In  V.   occur  ftom 
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the  former  the  ace.  sing,  mdnthaniy  and  gen,  pi.  ntathmam  (like  the  cor- 
respondiDg  cases  from  pdnthan);  fh)m  the  latter,  the  aom.  slog.  fhhik$(i$  and 
Toc.  pi.  rhhiUcsas,  like  the  corresponding  Tedic  forms  of  pdnthan;  hut  also 
the  ace.  sing.  fbhuludiSMm  and  nom.  pi.  rbhuksdnas^  which  are  after  quite 
another  model. 

AcijeotiveB. 

485.  Original  adjective  stems  in  an  are  almost  exclusively 
those  in  van,  as  ydjvan,  *  sacrificing',  sutvan,  'pressing  the  soma\ 

jiivan,  'conquering'.  The  stem  ia  masc.  and  neut.  only  (two 
or  three  sporadic  cases  of  its  use  as  fern,  occur  in  RV.];  the 
corresponding  fem.   stem  is  made  in  varl:    thus,  ydfvari,  jiivarl, 

486.  Adjective  compounds  having  a  noun  in  an  as  final 
member  are  inflected  after  the  model  of  noun-stems;  and  the 
masculine  forms  are  said  to  be  allowed  in  use  also  as  feminine ; 
but  usually  a  special  feminine  is  made  by  adding  %  to  the  weakest 
form  of  the  masciiline  steih :  thus,  durnOmnl,  sSmarajm. 

487.  But  nouns  in  an  occnring  as  final  memhers  of  compounds  often 
lose  the  n,  or  suhstitnte  a  stem  in  a  for  that  in  an:  thus,  -rajaj  -adhva^ 
-aha;  the  corresponding  feminine  is  in  a.  And  feminines  in  a,  replacing 
an.  are  allowed  to  be  widely  formed  in  the  compounds  of  this  division. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  the  consonantal  declension  are 
made  up  of  adjective  stems  only. 

D.  Derivative  stems  (adjective)  in  in. 

486.  The  steins  of  this  diyision  are  those  formed  with 
the  suffixes  ^  m,  pFT^mm,  and  f5F?^t?m.  They  are  mascu- 
line and  neuter  only;  the  corresponding  feminine  being 
made  by  adding  ^  i. 

The  stems  in  in  are  numerous,  since  almost  any  noun  in  a 
in  the  language  may  form  a  possessive  derivative  adjective  with 
this  suffix:  thus,  bdla,  'strength',  baiin,  m.  n.,  balini,  f.,  'pos- 
sessing strength,  strong'.  Stems  in  vin,  however,  are  very  few, 
and  those  in  min  still  fewer. 

^     489.   Their  inflection  is  quite  regular^  except  that  they 

lose  their  final  \n  in  the  middle  , cases    (before  an  initial 

consonant  of  the  ending),  and  also  in  the  nom.  sing.,  where 

the  masculine  lengthens  the  ^  i  by  way  of  compensation* 

The  voc.  sing,   is  in  the  masculine  the  bare  stem;    in  the 

neuter,  either  this  or  the  nominative. 

Whitney,  Oranmar.  10 
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In  all  these  respects,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  tn-declension 
agrees  with  the  an-^ieclension ;  it  differs  from  the  latter  only  in 
never  losing  the  vowel  of  the  ending. 

440.     Example    of  inflection. 

taken  srfgpT  Ja/m,   'strong'.     Thus: 

Dual, 
m.  n. 


As    such   may  be 


Singular, 
m.  o. 

ba^  bait 

A.  srfSFW     srf^T 

halinam    haU 

I.  srf5tRT 

hdUind 


Plural, 
m.  n. 


halinau      baiinl 


D. 


Ab. 


G. 


L. 


V. 


baline 
balinas 


baUbhyam 


balini 


balinos 


btiliruis       baAm 

balibkU 
baiibhyas 


balinam 
baUsu 


5i%\  sri^srf^T  srf^     «ri5!5ft    5ri5Rq[^  sRftPi 

bdlin      botfly    bdli      bdUnau       bdlini     f'l  b&Unas      bdiim 

The  derived  feminine  stem  in  ini  is  inflected,  of  coun^«; 
like  any  other  feminine  in  derivative  t   (866). 

441.  There  are  no  irregidarities  in  the  inflection  of  M- 
stems,  in  either  the  earlier  language  or  the  later  —  except  XiLe 
usual  Vedic  dual  ending  in  a  instead  of  au. 

E.  Derivative  sterna  (adjective]  in  ant  (or  at}. 

442.  These  stems  fall  into  two  sub-divisions:  1.  those 
made  by  the  suffix  ^TrT  ani  (or  CJ?T  a^,  ^eing,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  active  *  participles,  present  and  future ; 
2.  those  made  by  the  possessive  suffixes  5|rT  mani  and 
^rivant  (or  T^mat  and  ^  vat.  They  are  masculine  and 
neuter  only ;  the  corresponding  feminine  is  made  by  ad- 
ding ^  i. 


i 
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1.  Participles  in  ant  or  at. 

^  448.  The  stem  has  in  general  a  double  form^  a  stronger 
and  a  weaker,  ending  respectively  in  ^ri  ant  and  ^Rat. 
The  former  is  taken  in  the  strong  cases  of  the  masculine, 
with,  as  usual,  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  neuter;  the  latter  is 
taken  by  all  the  remaining  cases. 

But,  in  ACcordADce  with  the  role  for  the  formation  of  the  feminine  stem 
(below,  449),  the  ftitnre  participles,  and  the  present  participles  of  verbs  of 
the  ttMl-dass  or  accented  ^class  (758),  and  of  verbs  of  the  od-class  or  root- 
class  ending  in  a,  are  by  the  grammarians  allowed  to  make  the  nom.-acc- 
Toc.  do.  firom  either  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  stem ;  and  the  present  par- 
ticiples from  all  other  present-stems  ending  in  a  are  required  to  make  the 
same  from  the  strong  stem. 

444.  Those  verbs,  however,  which  in  the  3d  pi.  pres. 
active  lose  ^  n  of  the  usual  ending  %  nti  (650)  lose  it 
also  in  the  present  participle,  and  have  no  distinction  of 
strong  and  weak  stem. 

Such  are  the  verbs  forming  their  present-stem  by  reduplication  without 
added  a :  namely,  those  of  the  reduplicating  or  Au-class  (656)  and  the  inten- 
iives  (1018):  thus,  Arom  yhu,  present-stem  ^uAu,  participle-stem  ^<2At7at ;  inten- 
sive-stem joAu,  intensive  participle-stem  j6hvai.  Further,  the  participles  of 
roots  apparently  containing  a  contracted  reduplication :  namely,  cdkaat^  di^aty 
ddiot,  finUf  sdfcai^  and  the  aorist  participle  dhdkiat,  Vdvfdhdnt  (RV.,  once), 
which  has  the  n  notwithstanding  its  reduplication,  comes,  like  the  desiderative 
paiticiples  (1088),  firom  a  stem  in  a:  compare  vavrdhdnia^  vavrdhdsva. 

Even  these  verbs  are  allowed  by  the  grammarians  to  make  the  nom.- 
aec.-voe.  pi.  nent.  in  anti, 

-  445.  The  inflection  of  these  stems  is  quite  regular. 
The  nom.  sing.  masc.  comes  to  end  in  ^^  an  by  the  regu- 
lar (150)  loss  of  the  two  final  consonants  from  the  etymo- 
logical form  sSTF^an^.  The  vocative  of  each  gender  is  like 
the  nominative. 

446.  Stems  accented  on  the  final  syllable  throw  the  accent 
forward  upon  the  case-ending  in  the  weakest  cases  (not  in  the 
Quddl'e  also). 

In  the  dual  neut.  (as  in  the  feminine  stem)  from  such  participles,  tha 
accent  is  OniR  if  the  n  is  retained,  ad  if  it  is  lost. 

447.  Examples  of  declension.  As  such  may  i" 
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^^[r\bhdvanty    *being';    m^r{    addnty     ^eating';    ^^^Rjuhvat^ 
'sacrificing'.     Thus : 


Singular : 


.J 


N. 


1. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


L. 


V. 


N.A.V. 


I.D.Ab. 


G.L. 


N.V. 


A. 


I. 


D.Ab. 


hhdvan        bhdvat 

addntam  addt 

jukotU     jUkvat 

bMvantam  bhdvat 

• 

j'AAratamJuArat 

bJtdvatd 

juhvatd 

bhdvate 

adatS 

juhvate 

bhdvatos 

juhvatas 

bhdvati 

adati 

Jithvati 

bhdvan  bhdvat 

juhvat 

Dual: 

bhdvarUau  bhdvanti 

addntdu  adati 

jvihvatau  juhvafi 

bhdMidhkyam 

adddbhydm 

jiiAvadbh^atn 

bhdvatos 

jukcatos 

Floral : 

bhdvantas  bhdvanti 

addntas  addnti 
adatds     addnti 

juhvatas  jithvati 

bhdvatos    bhdvanti 

jxikkvatas  juhoati 

hhdvadbhts 

adddbhis 
adddbhyas 

juhvadbhis 

hhav'ttlhhyas 

juhvadbhyas 
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O.  HclHIH^  *^HIH^  ^sjiHIM^ 

hhdvatam  adathm  juhvatam 

L.  H^  g^  5^ 

hh&vatiu  addUu  juhvattti 

The  fatore  participle  hkavi9y6nt  may  form  in  nom.  etc.  dual 
neater  either  hhaci^Anfi  or  hhaviwyati;  hMnt,  either  tuddnd  or 
tudati;  yhrU  (yya)y  either  ydrUi  or  yaA.  And  j'fi^vat,  in  nom. 
etc.  plural  neuter,  may  make  also  juktanti  (beside  jMvati,  as 
given  in  the  paradigm  above). 

Bat  these  strong  forms  (as  well  as  hhdvanH,  da.,  and  Its  like  from 
present-stems  in  unaccented  a)  are  quite  contrary  to  general  analogy,  and  of 
somewhat  donbtfnl  character.  No  Yedic  example  of  them  is  found;  nor  have 
they  been  notieed  anywhere  in  the  older  language.  The  cases  concerned, 
indeed,  would  be  everywhere  of  rare  occurrence. 

448.  The  Yedic  deviations  fh>m  the  model  as  above  given  are  few. 
The  dual  ending  au  is  only  one  sixth  as  common  as  a.  Anomalous  accent 
is  seen  in  a  case  or  two:  acod&U  and  taikirayCLiam,  The  only  instance  in 
y.  of  nom.  etc.  pi.  neut.  is  sinti^  with  lengthened  a:  compare  the  forms 
in  -miunii  and  -vorUi,  below,  464  o. 

449.  The  feminine  participle-stem,  as  already  stated, 
is  made  by  adding  ^  I  to  either  the  strong  or  the  vreak 
stem-form  of  the  masc.-neut.  The  rules  as  to  which  of  the 
two  forms  shall  be  taken  are  the  same  with  those  given 
above  respecting  the  nom.  etc.  dual  neuter;  namely: 

a.  Participles  from  tense-stems  ending  in  unaccented  a 
add  t  to  the  strong  stem-form,  or   make  their  feminine  in  and. 

Such  are  the  hhu  or  unaccented  a-class  and  the  dRv  or  ycndass  of  pre- 
sent-stems (chap.  IX.),  and  the  desideratives  and  cansatives  (chap.  XTV.): 
thus,  from  yhhu  (stem  hh&va)j  hhAwml&i  from  yd&v  (stem  itfoya),  divycanl^; 
from  bCbhuaa  and  hhav&ya  (desid.  and  caut.  of  VMu;,  MMu^onti  aad 
bhavdyanii. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare.  RV.  has  (^oti  and  >drafi,'  Bepp 
(Gr.,  530)  quotes  a  few  cases  from  the  Nala.  The  AY.  ilvand,  with  irregular 
accent,  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name. 

b.  Participles  from  tense-stems  in  accented  &  may  add  the 
feminine-sign  either  to  the  strong  or  to  the  weak  stem-form, 
or  may  make  their  feminines  in  dnH  or  in  o/i  (with  accent  as 
nere  noted). 

Such  are  the  present-stems  of  the  tud  or  accented  d-elass  (chap.  EL.), 
the  s-futnres  (chap.  XII.),  and  the  denominatives  (chap.  XIV.):  thus,  from 
ytud  (stem  iudd,  tuddnti  or  iuda^ ;  from  hhavifyd  (fut.  of  y^&/ku),  hhavifydMfA 
or  hhavi9yati\  from  dtvayd  (denom.  of  d€9&)y  d€9aff6nH  or  dtvayai. 
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The  forms  in  dnit  from  this  cltss  are  the  preTtiling  ones.  No  future 
fem.  participle  in  afl  is  quotable  from  the  older  language.  From  pres. -stems 
in  d  are  found  there  rr^ad  and  sincati  (RV.),  iudad  and  pmvad  (AY.;. 
From  denominatiyes,  devayatJ  (RV.),  durasyad  and  ^atruyad  (AV.). 

Verbs  of  the  ad  or  root-class  (chap.  IX.)  ending  in  a  are  given  by  the 
grammarians  the  same  option  as  regards  the  feminine  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple :  thus,  from  yya,  ydrUi  or  yad.  The  older  language  affords  no  example 
of  the  former,  so  far  as  noted. 

o.  From  other  tense-stems  than  those  already  specified  — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  remaining  classes  of  present-stems  and 
from  the  intensives  —  the  feminine  is  formed  in  orf  (or,  if  the 
stem  be  otherwise  accented  than  on  the  final,  in  a5)  only. 

Thus,  adad  from  yad;  jiihvaH  tiom  yhu;  yuiijad  from  yyi^;  iunvad 
from  ysu;  kurvad  from  yhf;  krinad  from  ykri;  dddi^i  ftrom  didi^  (intens. 
of  ydK), 

Exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  later  language,  as  dviaantt 
(M.),  rudanti  and  kurvanli  (N.).     And  AY.  has  ydrUt  once. 

460.  A  few  words  are  participial  in  form  and  inflection, 
though  not  in  meaning.     Thus : 

a.  hfh&nt  (often  written  vrhdnt  in  the  later  language),'  'great' : 
it  is  inflected  like  a  participle  (with  hfhaA  and  hj^hdnii  in  du. 
and  pi.  neut.j. 

b.  mah&nt,  'great' ;  inflected  like  a  participle,  but  with  the 
irregularity  that  the  a  of  the  ending  is  lengthened  in  the  strong 
forms :  thus,  mahhn,  maAiniam ;  mahAniau  (neut.  ma^ad) ;  mah- 
hntatr,  mahinti:  instr.  mahati  etc. 

0.  PTfcmtj  'speckled',  and  (in  Yeda  only)  rUfonty  'shining'. 

d.  Jdgat,  'movable,  lively^  (In  the  later  language,  as  neuter  noun,  Svorld^, 
a  reduplicated  formation  from  ygamy  'go';  its  nom.  etc.  neut.  pi.  is  allowed 
by  the  grammarians  to  be  only  jdganti. 

e.  rhd$Uy  'smair  (only  once,  in  RY.,  rhati). 

All  these  form  their  feminine  in  ait  only :  thus,  bfhad, 
mahady   prMfi  and   n&^afi  (contrary   to   the   rule  for  participles). 

For  ddnt,  'tooth',  which  is  perhaps  of  participial  origin,  see  above,  396. 

461.  The  pronominal  adjectives  iyant  and  kiyarU  are  in- 
flected like  adjectives  in  mant  and  vant,  having  (462)  iyan  and 
fdyan  as  nom.  masc.  sing.,  iyaii  and  Myait  as  nom.  etc.  du. 
neut.  and  as  feminine  stems,  and  iyanH  and  kiyarUi  as  nom. 
etc.  plur.  neut. 

But  the  neut.  pi.  Cyanti  and  the   loc.  sing.  ?j    kfyati  are  found  in  RY 

2.  FoBseBsiveB  in  Tnant  and  vant, 
452.    The   adjectives   formed   by  these  two  suffixes  are 
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inflected  precisely  alike,  and  very  nearly  like  the  participles 
in  5lrT  ant.  From  the  latter  they  differ  only  by  lengthening 
the  9  a  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc. 

The  voc.  sing,  is  in  an,  like  that  of  the  participle  (in  the 
later  language,  namely :  for  that  of  the  oldest,  see  below,  464b]. 
The  neut.  nom.  etc.  are  in  the  dual  only  ad  (or  d(i)y  and  in 
the  plural  anti  (or  dntt). 

The  feminine  is  always  made  from  the  weak  stem :  thus, 
matiy  vatl  (or  mddy  vdti]. 

The  accent,  however,  is  never  (as  in  the  participle]  thrown 
forward  upon  the  case-ending  or  the  feminine  ending. 

468.   To  illustrate  the  inflection  of  such  stems  it  will 

be  sufficient  to  give  a  part  of  the  forms  of  ^Sl^^pa^mdnt, 

'possessing  cattle',  and  H^y^rlbhdffavanty   ^fortunate,  blessed'. 

Thus: 


N. 


V. 


N.A.V. 


N.V. 


Singular : 

m.                     n. 

pa^man            pagumdt 

f 
m. 

hhdgavan 

n. 
bhdgavat 

pa^um&ntam       pagumdt 

hMgavantam 

hhdgavi 
etc 

hMgavan 

h?idgat>afUau 
etc. 

bhdgavat 

pagumdta 

etc. 

pdftiman            pdgumat 
Dual: 

%ta 

• 

hhdgavat 
bhdffovati 

>W5rf?T 
bhdgavanU 

hhdgaeanU 

pa^umdrUdu       pa^imdti 
etc. 

Plural : 

...,.  ...             r^_ 

pa^umdntas        pagumdnti 

hhdgavantas 

pa(^fim&ta8          pagttmdnti 

bkdgavatas 

p 

pa^tm&dhhia 

bhdgawidbhU 

etc. 


etc. 
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454.  Yedic  IrregnUrities.  a.  In  diud  masc.  oooi.  etc.,  a  (for 
au)  is  the  greatly  prevailing  ending. 

b.  In  voc.  sing,  masc,  the  ending  in  the  oldest  language  (RV.)  is 
almost  always  in  aa  instead  of  an  (as  in  the  perfect  participle:  below,  46Sa): 
thus,  adrivaij  harivaa,  bhanunuUj  havUmai.  Such  vocatives  in  RV.  occur 
more  than  a  hundred  timea,  while  not  a  single  unquestionable  instance  of 
one  in  an  is  to  be  found.  In  the  other  Yedic  texts,  vocatives  in  cm  are 
extremely  rare  (but  bhagavas  and  its  contraction  hhaffos  are  met  with,  even 
in  the  later  language);  and  in  their  reproduction  of  RV.  passages  the  as  is 
usually  changed  to  an. 

It  was  pointed  out  above  (426  g)  that  the  RV.  makes  the  voc.  in  a$ 
also  apparently  ttom  a  few  an-stems. 

o.  In  RV.,  the  nom.  etc.  pi.  neut.,  in  the  only  two  instances  that 
occur,  ends  in  anU  instead  of  anH:  thus,  ghrtAvSfUi,  pa^umintL  No  such 
forms  have  been  noted  elsewhere  in  the  older  language:  the  SY.  reads  anti 
in  its  version  of  the  corresponding  passages,  and  a  few  examples  of  the  same 
ending  are  quotable  from  the  Brihmanas:  thus,  tavanti,  euivanti^  ydvanti, 
pravanti,  ftumanti,  yugmanti.     Compare  448,  461. 

d.  In  a  few  (eight  or  ten]  more  or  less  doubtful  cases,  a  confusion  of 
strong  and  weak  forms  of  stem  is  made:  they  are  too  purely  sporadic  to 
require  reporting.  The  same  is  true  of  a  caae  or  two  where  a  masculine 
form  appears  to  be  used  with  a  feminine  noun  (see  Lanman). 

466.  The  stem  drvanty  'runiiiiig,  steed',  has  the  aom.  sing. 
drva,  from  drvan;  and  in  the  older  language  also  the  voc.  arvan 
and  accus.  drvanam. 

466.  Besides  the  participle  bhdvant,  there  is  another  stem 
bhdvani,  frequently  used  in  respectful  address  as  substitute  for 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  (but  construed,  of  course, 
with  a  verb  in  the  third  person),  which  is  formed  with  the  suffix 
vant,  and  so  declined,  having  in  the  nom.  sing,  hhdvan;  and 
the  contracted  form  h?i08  of  its  old-style  vocative  hhavcts  is  a 
common  exclamation  of  address :  'you,  sir  T  Its  origin  is  variously 
explained;  it  is  most  probably  a  contraction  of  bhdffavant. 

467.  The  pronominal  adjectives  tivant,  etivantj  yivant,  and  the  Yedic 
ivanty  nuivant,  ivdvant,  etc.,  are  inflected  like  ordinary  derivatives  from  nouns. 

F.  Perfect  Fartioiplea  in  vans. 

468.  The  active  participles  of  the  perfect  tense-system 
are  quite  peculiar  as  regards  the  modifications  of  their  stem. 
In  the  strong  pases,  including  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  pi.  neut., 
the  form  of  their  suffix  is  cfln  vans,  which  becomes,  by  regu- 
lar process   (150.    va?i    in    the    nom.    sing.,    and    which    is 
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shortened  to  qR  van  in  the  voc.  sing.  In  the  weakest  cas- 
es, the  suffix  is  contracted  into  3^t^.  In  the  middle  cas- 
es, including  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  neut.  sing.,  it  is  changed 
to  cpT  t?a^. 

A  union-vowel  t,  if  present  in  the  strong  and  middle  cases, 
disappears  in  the  weakest,  before  tis, 

469.   The  forms  as   thus   described   are  masculine   and 

neuter  only ;  the  corresponding  feminine  is  made  by  adding 

^  i  to  the  weakest  form   of  stem,    ending  thus   in  1S^\  tifi. 

460*    The   accent   is   always   upon    the   suffix,  whatever  be 
its  form. 

-     461.    Examples   of  inflection.    To   show  the  in- 
flection of  these  participles,   we  may  take  the  stems  f^d'lH 
vidvans,    ^mowing'    (which  has  irregular  loss   of  the  usual 
reduplication  and  of  the  perfect    meaning)    from   yl^  vid; 
and  T^Vt^lS(^^ta8th%vdn8J   ^having  stood',  from  }/F5rr  stha. 

Singular:      . 


m. 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab.G. 


L. 


vidvUn 


vidvdt 


DJ. 


n. 


Dual 


N.  A.V. 


vtdvinsam   vidvdt 
vidusa 
viduse 
vidusaa 
vidvtsi 
vidvan     vidvat 

vidvOnsau  vid^l 


tasthivan        tastkivdt 
tasthivUmam  tasthivdt 

tasthufS 

tasthist 

tasthu^ 
tdsthwan        t&sthinat 
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vtdvddhhyam  tasthivddbhyam 


Q.L. 


vtdusos  (asthiStsos 


Plural : 


vidvansas  vidvhiwi  (asthiv&nsas    tasthiv&hai 

ruftUa«      vidvAhsi  tasthusas        totsthivinsi 


D.Ab. 


G. 


L. 


vidvddbhx9  tasthivddhhis 

vidvddbhyas  (aathivddbhyas 

vidt^sam  tasthi^sam 

•  • 

vtdvdtsu  tctsthivdtsu 


The  feminine  stems  of  these  two  participles  are  fe|^(jl 
vidtm  and  Hf^^  tasthtisl. 

o  * 

Other  examples  of  the  different  stems  are : 
from  ykf     —  cakfvanSy  cakfvdty  cakrus,  cakn&sl; 
from  |/n?     —  nintvans,  nintvdt,   nku/tis,  nmyiift; 
from  ybhu  —  babAuvi^f   babhuvdi,  babhuvus,  babhuw^; 
from  ytan  —  tenivuhs,  ientvdt,   ten&^,  ien&sl, 

46S.  a.  In  the  oldest  langn&ge  (RV.)}  the  vocative  sing.  masc.  (like 
that  of  vanH  and  mant-stems :  above,  464b)  has  the  ending  vas  Instead  of 
van:  thns,  cVdtviU  (changed  to  -van  in  a  parallel  passage  of  AY.),  iiUrviUy 
didivoM^  midhvoi, 

b.  Forms  from  the  middle  stem,  in  vat,  are  extremely  rare  earlier: 
only  three  {taianvdt  and  vavftvAi,  neat,  sing.,  and  jagfvddbhii,  instr.  pi.), 
are  found  in  RV.,  and  not  one  in  AY.  And  in  the  Yeda  the  weakest  stem 
and  not  the  middle  one,  as  later,  is  made  the  basis  of  comparison:  thus, 
vidHstara,  mtdh^ittama, 

•  •  '  •  •  • 

o.  An  example  or  two  of  the  use  of  the  weak  stem-form  for  cases 
regularly  made  from  the  strong  are  found  in  RY. :  they  are  eakHUam,  ace. 
sing.,  and  dbibhyusas,  nom.  pi. ;  tmusdm^  by  its  accent  (unless  an  error),  is 
rather  from  a  derivative  stem  emus/i:  and  (^B.  has  prosiisam.  Similar  in- 
stances, especially  from  vidvdns,  are  now  and  then  met  ^ith  later  (see  BR., 
under  vidvdhs . 
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d.  The  AV.  has  once  hhakUvihioB^  as  if  a  participial  form  ftom  a  noun ; 
but  K.  and  TB.  give  in  the  corresponding  passage  hhaktivinas ;  eakhvdhaam 
(RV.,  once)  is  of  doubtful  character ;  okivdhsa  (RV.,  once)  shows  a  reversion 
to  guttural  form  of  the  final  of  yue,  elsewhere  unknown. 


Q.  ComparativeB  in  yas. 

~"  468.  The  comparative  adjectives  of  primary  formation 
(below,  467)  have  a  double  form  of  stem  for  masculine  and 
neuter:  a  stronger,  ending  in  HlH  yans  (usually  ^JftH  tyan^], 
in  the  strong  cases,  and  a  weaker,  in  W^  ycu  (or  ^nn  iycw), 
in  the  weak  cases  (there  being  no  distinction  of  middle  and 
weakest).  The  voc.  sing.  masc.  ends  in  IR  yaw  (but  for 
the  older  language  see  below,  466  a). 

The  feminine  is  made  by  adding  ^  t  to  the  weak  masc- 
neut.  stem. 

^  464.  As  models  of  inflection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  part  of  the  forms  of  ^tin  greyas,  ^better',  and  of 
nftan  gdrtyas,   ^heavier*.    Thus : 

Singular : 


N. 


A. 


I. 


grSyan 
^Syaruam 


v. 


N.A.V. 


N.  V. 


griyan 
Dual: 

^riyamau 
etc. 

Plural: 
^riyansas 


griyasa 
etc. 

grSya8 

griy<m 
etc. 

griyahsi 


ydriyan 

ydriyansam 

ydfiyata 
etc 

ydriyan 

ydriyansau 
etc. 

ydriyaiuaa 


ydriyas 
ydriyas 


ydriyas 

ydriyan 
etc. 

ydnyS^d 
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grfyasas  ^Syami  g&riyasas  gdrtyahsi 

griyohhis  gdriyohhis 

etc.  etc. 

The  feminine  stems  of  these  adjectives  are  i^UVfl  ^eyasl 
and  J||lilHi  ^dnycwi. 

466*  a.  The  Yedic  voc  masc.  (as  in  the  two  preceding  diTitions: 
464  b,  46Sa)  is  in  ya»  instead  of  yan:  thus,  ojiyoB^  JyayoB  (RY.:  no  ex- 
amples elsewhere  have  been  noted). 

b.  No  example  of  a  middle  case  occurs  in  BV.  or  AY. 

o.  In  the  later  language  are  foand  a  few  apparent  examples  of  strong 
cases  made  from  the  weaker  stem-form:  thus,  kamyatamf  ace.  masc.,  kamyaaau 
dn.  They  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  viewed  as  transition-forms  to  an  a- 
declension. 

Comparison. 

466.  Derivative  adjective  stems  having  a  comparative 
and  superlative  meaning  —  or  often  also  (and  more  origin- 
ally) a  merely  intensive  value  —  are  made  either  directly 
from  roots  (by  primary  derivation),  or  from  other  derivative 
or  compound  stems  (by  secondary  derivation). 

The  Bul(}eot  of  comparison  belongs  properly  to  the  chapter  of  derivation; 
but  it  stands  in  such  near  relation  to  inflection  that  it  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  in  grammars,  conveniently  and  properly  enough  treated 
briefly  here. 

467.  The  Buf&xes  of  primary  derivation  are  ^QH  iyas 
for  the  comparative  and  ^  isfha  for  the  superlative.  The 
root  before  them  is  accented,  and  usually  strengthened  by 
gunating^  if  capable  of  it  —  or,  in  some  cases,  by  nasali- 
zation or  prolongation.  They  are  much  more  frequently  and 
freely  used  in  the  oldest  language  than  later;  in  the  class- 
ical Sanskrit,  only  a  limited  number  of  such  comparatives 
and  superlatives  are  accepted  in  use ;  and  these  attach 
themselves  in  meaning  for  the  most  part  to  other  adjectives 
from  the  same  root,    which   seem  to  be  their  corresponding 
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positives:   but  in  part  also  they  are  artificially  connected 

with  other  words,  unrelated  with  them  in  derivation. 

Thus,  from  yksip,  'hurr,  come  ksSptyas  and  ksipi^fha,  which 
belong  in  meaning  to  ksiprd,  'quick' ;  from  |/vf,  'encompass', 
come  v&nyas  and  v&ristha^  which  belong  to  ur{i,  'broad' ;  while, 
for  example,  kdmyas  and  kdnistha  are  attached  by  the  grammarians 
to  yucariy  'young',  or  &^,  'small' ;  and  vdrmyas  and  vA^isfAa 
to  vrddhd^   'old'. 

468.  From  Veda  and  Brahmana  together,  rather  more  than 
a  hundred  instances  of  this  primary  formation  in  lyas  and  isf^ 
(in  many  cases  only  one  of  the  pair  actually  occurring)  are  to 
be  quoted.  About  half  of  these  (in  RV. ,  the  decided  majority) 
belong,  in  meaning  as  in  form,  to  the  bare  root  in  its  adjective 
value,  as  used  especially  at  the  end  of  compounds,  but  some- 
times also  independently  :  thus,  from  yUtp,  'bum',  comes  tdpisfkUf 
'excessively  burning' ;  from  yyaj,  'ofifer ,  come  ydfiyas  and 
ydjt^ha^  'better  and  best  (or  very  well)  sacrificing' ;  from  yytidh, 
'fight',  comes  yddhtytUy  'fighting-  better' ;  —  in  a  few  instances, 
the  simple  root  is  also  found  used  as  corresponding  positive  : 
thus,  juy  'hasty,  rapid',  with  jdviyas  and  j&visfMi,  In  a  little 
class  of  instances  (eight),  the  root  has  a  preposition  prefixed, 
which  then  takes  the  accent :  thus,  iffamisf^y  'especially  coming 
hither' ;  vicayi^haj  'best  clearing  away' ;  —  in  a  couple  of  cases 
(A^mi^ha,  dparavapi^fha,  dgtkeya*),  the  negative  particle  is  pre- 
fixed; —  in  a  single  word  (gdmhhavMia),  an  element  of  another 
kind.  The  words  of  this  formation  often  take  an  accusative 
object :  thus,  ndhhas  t&nyan  (KV.),  'traversing  rapidly  the  doud' ; 
vfirdth  h&nisthai  (RV.),    'best  slayer  of  Vritra'. 

But  even  in  the  oldest  language  appears  not  infrequently 
the  same  attachment  in  meaning  to  a  derivative  adjective  which 
(as  pointed  out  above)  is  usual  in  the  later  speech.  Besides  the 
examples  that  occur  also  later,  others  are  met  with  like  vdri^ha, 
'choicest'  [vdra,  'choice'),  bdrMsfAa,  'greatest'  {bfhdnt,  'great'), 
dn^ha,  'quickest'  [Sqamy  'quicldy'),  and  so  on.  Probably  by 
analogy  with  these,  like  formations  are  in  a  few  cases  made 
from  the  apparently  radical  syllables  of  words  which  have  no 
otherwise  traceable  root  in  the  language :  thus,  kradhiyiu  and 
hradkUtha  (K.)  from  ifcf(24ti,  sthdmyas  and  MdvitfAa  from  $tMird, 
^d^yas  (RV.)  from  ^d^nt^  dmyas  (AV.)  and  dndstha  (TS.)  from 
ami;  and  so  on.  And  yet  again,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
the  suffixes  iyas  and  i^ka  are  applied  to  stems  which  are  them- 
selves palpably  derivative :  thus,  k^^fha  from  ofift  (RV. :  only 
case!,  tiksmyas  (AV.)  from  (ikmd,  brdAimyas  and  brdhmiffka  (T8.) 
from  brdhman,  dMrmisfha  (TA.)  from  dhdnnan,  drddM§fka  ^TB, : 
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instead  of  ddrhisf^a)  from  drdhdy  rdghiytM  (TS.)  from  raghu. 
These  are  beginnings,  not  followed  up  later,  of  the  extension 
of  the  formation  to  unlimited  use. 

In  ndviyas   or  ndvyas   and  ndvisfha,    from   ndvay    'new\    and 
*  in   9&nya8   from   sanay   'old'   (all  RV.),    we   have   also  formations 
imconnected  with  verbal  roots. 

469.  The  stems  in  htha  are  inflected  like  ordinary  adject- 
ives in  a,  making  their  feminines  in  a;  those  in  ly<M  have  a 
peculiar  declension,  which  has  been  described  above   (468  £f.). 

470.  Of  peculiarities  and  irregularities  of  formation,  the 
following  may  be  noticed. 

The  suffix  \ya»  has  in  a  few  instances  the  briefer  form  yas^  generally 
as  alternative  with  the  other:  thus,  t6niyat  and  i&vytu^  ndviyos  and  ndvyoM, 
v6ny(u  and  vd«yas,  ^dmyat  and  pdnyoB;  and  so  from  tabh  and  9ah;  »&nya$ 
occnrs  alone.  From  &Au  come  hhAiyoB  and  hhayitiha,  beside  which  RY.  has 
also  hh&oiya». 

Of  roots  in  a,  the  final  blends  with  the  initial  of  the  suffix  to  t:  thus, 
iiMya9,  dhdttha,  yiftha;  but  snch  forms  are  in  the  Veda  generally  to  be 
resolved,  as  dh£iitha,  ydittha.  The  root  jyd  forms  jyittha,  but  jyiyas  (like 
bhaycu). 

The  two  roots  in  t,  pri  and  ^,  form  priya$  and  priftha  and  ^yai 
and  ^Mha, 

From  the  root  of  rjH  come,  without  strengthening,  rjlyat  and  fjMha; 
but  in  the  older  language  also,  more  regularly,  r6fiy€U  and  rdjMha, 

471.  The  suffixes  of  secondary  derivation  are  cT^  tara 
and  cR  tama.  They  are  of  almost  unrestricted  application, 
being  added  to  adjectives  of  every  form,  simple  and  com- 
pound;  ending  in  vowels  or  in  consonants  —  and  this  firom 
the  earliest  period  of  the  language  until  the  latest.  The 
accent  of  the  primitive  remains  (with  rare  exceptions}  un- 
changed ;  and  that  form  of  stem  is  generally  taken  which 
appears  before  an  initial  consonant  of  a  case-ending  (weak 
or  middle  form). 

E^Lamples  (of  older  as  well  as  later  occurrence)  are :  from 
vowel-stems,  priy&taray  v&hnitamay  ratMtara  and  ratAitama  (RV*), 
dnUartty  pot^tama;  —  from  consonant-stems,  g&mtama,  ^d^attamay 
tav&stara  and  tavdstamay  tumstama,  vdpustara,  tapasvitara,  hhdga" 
vattara,  htrafjyavafimattama ;  —  from  compounds,  ratnadhatama, 
ahhibhfltara,  sukrifara,  purhhittamij  bhuridavattara^  ^civratatama. 
strlkamatama. 
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Bat  in  the  Veda  the  final  n  of  a  stem  is  regolarly  retained:  thuSf 
mad^tara  and  mcidfrUama^  vrsdntama ;  and  of  a  perfect  participle  the  weakest 
stem  is  taken :  thas,  vidMara,  midhii$tanut,  A  feminine  final  t  is  shortened  : 
thus,  devitama  (RV.)*  tejaavinitamd  (K.). 

In  the  older  langnage,  the  words  of  this  formation  are  not  much  more 
frequent  than  those  of  the  other:  thus,  in  RV.  the  stems  in  iara  and  iama 
are  to  those  in  lyaa  and  Mha  as  three  to  two;  in  AV.,  only  as  six  to  five: 
but  later  the  former  win  a  great  preponderance. 

472.  These  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected  like 
ordinary  adjectives  in  a,  forming  their  feminine  in  a. 

478.  That  (especially  in  the  Veda)  some  stems  which  are 
nouns  rather  than  adjectives  form  derivatives  of  comparison  is 
natural  enough,  considering  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  division- 
line  between  substantive  and  adjective  value.  Thus,  we  have 
fnaiftama,  nfiama,  marttUama,  and  others. 

The  suffixes  tara  and  (ama  also  make  forms  of  comparison 
from  some  of  the  pronominal  roots,  as  ha,  ya,  i  (see  below, 
520);  and  from  certain  of  the  prepositions,  as  ut;  and  the  ad- 
verbial accusative  (older,  neuter;  later,  feminine)  of  a  compar- 
ative in  iara  from  a  preposition  is  used  to  make  a  corresponding 
comparative  to  the  preposition  itself  (below,   1111  oj. 

The  Hindu  grammarians  even  allow  the  suffixes  of  comparison  in  the 
adverbial  aceusative  feminine,  iatam  and  iamamy  to  be  appended  to  con- 
Jugational  forms:  thus,  paeati,  'he  cooks\  pacatitatamj  *he  cooks  better': 
but  such  are  barbarous  combinations,  having  no  warrant  in  the  earlier  uses 
of  the  language. 

The  suffixes  of  secondary  comparison  are  occasionally  added  to  those  of 
primary,  forming  double  comparatives  and  superlatives :  thus,  ga/nyattara^ 
^riithaiama. 

The  use  of  tama  as  ordinal  suffix  is  noted  below  (487); 
with  this  value,  it  is  accented  on  the  final,  •  and  makes  its  femin- 
ine in  t;  thus,  gataiamd,  m.  and  n.,  fototomi,  f.,    'hundredth'. 

474*  From  a  few  words,  mostly  prepositions,  degrees  of 
comparison  are'  made  by  the  briefer  suffixes  ra  and  ma:  thus, 
ddhara  and  adhamdy  dpara  and  apam&y  dvara  and  ava$ndy  itpara 
and  tqtamdf  dntara,  dnlama,  paramd,  madht/amd,  caramd.  And 
tna  is  also  used  to  make  ordirals   (below,  487]. 
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NUMERALS. 


475.  The  simple  cardinal  numerals  for  the  first  ten 
numbers  (which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  class), 
with  their  derivatives,  the  tens,  and  with  some  of  the  high- 
er members  of  the  decimal  series,  are  as  follows: 


ika 

2    Z 

dvd 

3   f^T 

tri 

catur 

5    ^^ 

pdhca 

6    ^^ 

sd^ 

7  HH 

sapfd 

8    ^ 

asfd 

0    ^ 

tieSra 

10    ^ 
ddga 

10  ?^ 

100 

5IrT 

faAi 

20  NS^IIH 

1000 

^«tl« 

vihcati 

«a^i«ra 

30  l^iWrt^ 

10,000 

o 
ayuta 

40  ^(Plll(Vlft^ 

catvarin^dt 

100,000 
1,000,000 

ISO  M^IUH^ 
pancagdl 

prdyuia 

flO  ^ 

10,000/»( 

)SRtfl 

sa«/i 

• 

To^mfrl 
saptati 

!©• 

arbudd 

r 

80  *4unfH 

a^iti 

10* 

moAarbtida 

00  H^ 

lo" 

m 

navati 

k^arvd 

too  51rT 

io" 

r^^ 

fcr/ei 

nikharva 

The  accent  napiii  and  a^t<2  is  that  belonging  to  these  words  in  til 
accentuated  texts;  according  to  the  grammarians,  they  are  B^pta  and  &»ta  In 
the  later  language.     See  below,  483. 

The  series  of  decimal  numbers  may  be  carried  still  further ; 
but  there  are    j^rcat    diffcrencos    among    the    different    authorities 
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with  regard  to  their  names ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  discord- 
ance even  from  ayiita  on. 

Thus,  in  the  TS.,  we  find  ayUta,  niyUta,  prayfito,  &rbuda,  nybrbtida, 
iomudrAf  mddkya,  dntOj  parardhd;  K.  reyerses  the  order  of  rUyiita  and 
prcfffiiUi,  and  inserts  badva  after  nyarbuda  (reading  nyarbudha):  these  are 
probably  the  oldest  recorded  series. 

In  modern  time,  the  only  numbers  in  practical  use  above  'thousand'  are 
lakfa  (iac*  or  lakh')  and  koti  ('crore');  and  an  Indian  sum  is  wont  to  be 
pointed  thus :  123,45,67,890,  to  signify  423  crores,  45  lakhs,  67  thousands, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety*. 

As  to  the  stem-forms  panean  etc.,  see  below,  484«  As  to  the  form 
9ak$  instead  of  foSj  see  above,  146  end.  The  stem  dva  appears  in  com- 
position and  derivation  also  as  dvci  and  dvi;  eatUr  in  composition  is  accented 
edfur.  The  older  form  of  aata  is  aata :  see  below,  486.  Forms  in  -Qot  and 
-foU  for  the  tens  are  occasionally  interchanged. 

The  other  numbers  are  expressed  by  the  various  composition 
and  syntactical  combination  of  those  given  above.     Thus: 

476*  The  odd  numbers  between  the  even  tens  are  made 
by  prefi3dng  the  (accented)  unit  to  the  ten  to  which  its  value 
is  to  be  added :  but  with  various  irregularities.     Thus : 

eka  in  41*  becomes  eka,  but  is  elsewhere  unchanged; 

dva  becomes  everywhere  dvd;  but  in  '42* — *72*  and  in  '92*  it  is  inter- 
changeable with  dvij  and  in  '82'  dvi  alone  is  used; 

for  tri  is  substituted  its  nom.  pi.  masc.  trdya$;  but  tri  itself  is  also 
allowed  in  '43*~'73*  and  in  '93*,  and  in  '83'  M  alone  is  used; 

sat  becomes  $o  in  '16*,  and  makes  the  initial  d  of  da^  lingual  (199  b}; 
elsewhere  its  final  undergoes  the  regular  conversion  (226  b)  to  t  or  d  or  fi; 
and  in  '96*  the  n  of  fiaoati  is  assimilated  to  it  (199b); 

a»ia  becomes  [a»ta  (483)  in  '18' — '38*,  and  has  either  form  in  the 
succeeding  combinations.     Thus: 


11  ikadaca 

12  dvddofa 

13  tr^yoda^ 

14  edturda^a 

15  pdncada^a 

16  $6da^a 
n  saptddofa 

IS  oftddaca 

H4  ndvada^a 

The  numbers  '21'— '29*  are  made  like  those  for  '31*— '39';  the  numbers 
'41  —'49*,  '51'— '59*,  '71*— '79\  and  '91*— '99*  are  made  like  those  for 
'61— '69'. 

Whitney,  Grammar.  11 


81  iktUriheat 
32  dvdtrinpat 

83  trdycutrincat 

84  edtustrihQot 

35  pdncatrih^ 

36  tdttrihcat 
87  taptdtrih^at 

38  aatdtrihcai 
89  ndvatrihfat 


61  ikaaasii 

{dvdsoBti 
dvfsasti 
•   • . 

{tf&ydlisaiii 
trfsasti 

64  cdtuhBiUti 

9    •  •   • 

65  pdnCOBOBii 

66  idUfUii 

•      •  •      •  • 

67  saptdsasti 

{(utds(uti 
...   .. 
astOsasti 
. .  .  • . 

60  ndvasasii 


81  £ka^ 
88  dvyd^ti 

88  tryhfiti 

84  ediura^ 

85  pdneafUi 

86  sdda^Ui 

87  iaptd^U 

88  oftd^U 
80  ndva^U, 
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The  forms  made  with  dva  and  trayas  are  more  usoal  than  those  with 
dvi  and  tri,  which  are  hardly  to  be  quoted  from  the  older  literature  (Y.  and 
Br.).  The  forms  made  with  asta  (instead  of  (uta)  are  alone  found  in  the 
older  literature  (483),  and  are  usual  in  the  later. 

477.  The  above  are  the  normal  expressions  for  the  odd 
numbers.  But  equivalent  substitutes  for  them  are  also  variously 
made.     Thus : 

a*  By  use  of  the  adjectiyes  una^  ^deflcient\  and  adhikd,  ^redundant*, 
in  composition  with  lesser  numbers  which  are  to  be  subtracted  or  added,  and 
either  independently  qualifying  or  (more  usually)  in  composition  with  larger 
numbers  which  are  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  others :  thus,  tryuna" 
9a8ti,  ^sixty  deficient  by  three'  (i.  e.  '5T);  astadhikanavati,  ^ninety  increased 
by  eight'  (i.  e.  '98');  ekadhikaih  ^aiamj  'a  hundred  increased  by  one'  (i.  e. 
401');  paficonanh  fatam,  '100  less  5'  (i.  e.  '95').  For  the  nines,  especially, 
such  substitutes  as  ekonavih^ati,  '20  less  1',  or  49',  are  not  uncommon; 
and  later  the  ekaj  '1',   is  left  off,  and  unavihcati  etc.  have  the  same  value. 

b.  A  case-form  of  ika^  'one',  is  connected  by  tkS,  'not',  with  a  larger 
number  from  which  one  is  to  be  deducted:  thus,  ^kayd  nd  trihfdt  ((B. 
PB.  KB.),  'not  thirty  by  one'  (1.  e.  '29');  ikasman  nd  panecifdt  (in  ordinal), 
'49'  (TS.);  Oasyai  (abl.  fem. :  366.3)  nd  pancofdi,  '49'  (TS.);  most  often, 
€can  (i.  e.  ikat,  irregular  abl.  for  ikasmat)  nd  vih^atf^  '19';  ikon  nd  ^atdm, 
'99'.  This  last  form  is  admitted  also  in  the  later  language:  the  others  are 
found  in  the  Brahmanas. 

o.  Instances  of  multiplication  by  a  prefixed  number  are  occasionally  met 
with:  thus,  triioptdy  *  thrice  seven';  Urinavd,  'thrice  nine';  iridofdj  'thrice  ten'. 

d.  Of  course,  the  numbers  to  be  added  together  may  be  expressed  by 
independent  words,  with  connecting  'and' :  thus,  ndva  ea  navatff  ea,  or  ndva 
navatCfh  ca,  'ninety  and  nine';  dvdH  ea  vihQatff  ea,  'two  and  twent>'.  But 
the  connective  Is  also  (at  least,  in  the  older  language)  not  seldom  omitted: 
thus,  navatfr  ndva,  '99';  Mn^dtanh  trin,  '33';  agUfr  astaH,  '88'. 

478.  The  same  methods  are  also  variously  used  for  forming 
the  odd  numbers  above   100.     Thus: 

a.  The  added  number  is  prefixed  to  the  other,  and  takes  the  accent: 
for  example,  Ska^aiam,  401';  astd^atam,  '108';  Mncdehatam,  '130';  ofta- 
viA^ati^atam,  '148' ;  ediuli$aha»ram  (RV. :  unless  the  accent  is  wrong),   '1004'. 

b.  Or,  the  number  to  be  added  Is  compounded  with  adhika,  'redundant', 
and  the  compound  is  either  made  to  qualify  the  other  number  or  is  farther 
compounded  with  it:  thus,  pancadhikath  ^atam  or  pancadhika^atanif  '105'. 

Of  course,  una,  'deficient'  (as  also  other  words  equivalent  to  una  or 
(idhika),  may  be  used  in  the  same  way:  thus,  panconarh  fatam,  '95'. 

o.  Syntactical  combinations  are  made  at  convenience :  for  example,  ddfa 
foidih  ca,   '110";  fatdm  ekarh  ca,   '101'. 

479.  Another  usual  method  (beginning  in  the  Brahmanas) 
of  forming  the  odd  numbers  above    100  is   to  qualify  the  larger 
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number  by  an  adjective  derived  from  the  smaller,  and  identical 
with  the  briefer  ordinal  (below,  487) :  thus,  dvadagdm  gaidm, 
^112'  (lit'ly,  'a  hundred  of  a  12'Sort,  or  characterised  by  12'}; 
catu^etUvarififdm  gcUdniy    '124';  satM^dih  ^tdm,    '166\ 

480*  To  multiply  one  number  by  another,  among  the  higher 
or  the  lower  denominations,  the  simplest  and  least  ambiguous 
method  is  to  make  of  the  multiplied  number  a  dual  or  plural, 
qualified  by  the  other  as  any  ordinary  noun  would  be ;  and  this 
method  is  a  common  one  in  all  ages  of  the  language.  For  ex- 
ample:  pdnca  panea^dtas,  five  fifties  ('250'j;  ndva  navatdt/tu,  'nine 
nineties'  ('810');  afiHbhia  HsfbMs,  'with  three  eighties'  ('240'); 
pdnca  foiini,  'five  hundreds';  trim  9ahdsrani^  'three  thousands'; 
9aMh  aahdsrantf  '60,000';  dti^a  ca  aahasrany  a^au  ca  gatani, 
'10,800':  and,  combined  with  addition,  iAni  gatini  trdyaatrm^tafh 
ca,   '333';  aahcttre  dee  panconam  gatam  era  ca,   '2095'. 

By  a  peculiar  and  whoUy  illogical  constniction,  such  a  combination  as 
tiini  HuUfatSni,  which  ought  to  signify  '480'  (3x100  +  60),  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Brahmanas  to  mean  '360'  (3x100  +  60);  so  also  dv^  caHutrihfi 
^ti,  '234'  (not  '268');  and  other  like  cases. 

481.  But  the  two  factors,  multiplier  and  multiplied,  are 
also,  and  in  later  usage  more  generally,  combined  into  a  com- 
pound (accented  on  the  final);  and  this  is  then  treated  as  an 
adjective,  qualifying  the  numbered  noun;  or  else  its  neuter  or 
feminine  (in  t)  singidar  is  used  substantively :  thus,  dagagaiisy 
'1000';  safgatat^  padatihhih  (MBh.),  'with  600  foot-soldiers'; 
irdyastrihgat  trigaiah  Misahasrah  (AV.),  '6333';  dvigatdm  or  dvigati, 
'200';  a^ddagafafiy   '1800'. 

In  the  usual  absence  of  accentuation,  there  arises  sometimes  a  question 
as  to  how  a  compound  number  shall  be  understood:  whether  attofatamy  for 
example,  is  tutdcatamf  '108',  or  ottaQatdm,  '800',  and  the  like. 

482.  Inflection.  The  inflection  of  the  cardinal  nu- 
merals is  in  many  respects  irregular.  Gender  is  distinguish- 
ed only  by  the  first  four. 

a.  Eka,  *i\  is  declined  after  the  manner  of  a  pronominal 
adjective  (like  sdrvaj  below,  624);  its  plural  b  used  in  the 
sense  of  'some,   certain  ones'.     Its  dual  does  not  occur. 

Occasional  forms  of  the  ordinary  declension  are  met  with : 
thus,   Ske   (loc.  sing.),   SkaL 

In  the  late  literature,  eka  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'a  certain*, 
or  even  sometimes  almost  of  'a',  as  an  indefinite  article.  Thus, 
eko  vyaghrah  (H.),  'a  certain  tiger';  ehimun  dine,  'on  a  certain 
day';  haste  dandam  ekamadaya  (H.),   'taking  a  stick  in  his  hand*. 

11  • 
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b.  Dta,  *2\  is  dual  only,  and  is  entirely  regular:  thus, 
N.A.  V.  dvau  (V.  d»&\j  m.,  dvi,  f.  n.  ;  I.  D.Ab.  dv&bhfam; 
G.  L.  dvdyoa. 

o.  Tri,  ^3' J  is  in  masc.  and  neut.  nearly  regular,  like  an 
ordinary  stem  in  i ;  but  their  genitive  is  as  if  from  trayd  (only 
in  the  later  language :  the  reg^ar'  irinam  occurs  once  in  &V.). 
For  the  feminine  it  has  the  peculiar  stem  iisf,  which  is  inflected 
in  general  like  an  r-stem;  but  the  nom.  and  accus.  are  alike, 
and  show  no  strengthening  of  the  f;  and  the  f  is  not  prolonged 
in  <the  gen.    (excepting  in  the  Veda).     Thus  : 

m.  n.  f. 

N.  tr^yai        tftni  Hwds 

A.  tiin  trini  tUrds 

I.  tfibhfM  Ugfbhii 

D.  Ab.  trihhydi  Uarbhyas 

G.  trayaijuim  tUrndm 

L.  tritH  tufm. 

The  Veda  has  the  abbreyiated  neat.  nom.  and  accus.  trJ.  The  accent- 
uation  ti»fbhf$,  tiirbhyds,  titrnamt  and  tiargd  is  said  to  be  also  allowed  in 
the  later  language. 

The  stem  tisf  occurs  in  composition  in  ti$rdhanv(i  (Br.),  *a  bow  along 
with  three  arrows'. 

d.  Cat&r,  '4',  has  catohr  (the  more  original  form)  in  the 
strong  cases ;  in  the  fern,  it  substitutes  the  stem  cdAuf,  apparently 
akin  with  Hsi;  and  inflected  like  it  (but  with  anomalous  change 
of  accent,  like  that  in  the  higher  numbers :  see  below,  488). 
Thus: 


m.              0. 

N. 

ctUvdras        eatvdri 

rdtasras 

A. 

eamrns          eatviri 

edtcuras 

I. 

eatOrbhii 

eatatrbhia 

D.Ab. 

eatHrbhyai 

eatatfbhyas 

G. 

eatunf^m 

cataamdm 

L. 

eatHrBu 

• 

eatoiffu. 

The  use  of  n  before  am  of  the  gen.  masc.  and  neat,  after  a  Anal  con- 
sonant of  the  stem  is  (as  in  bos:  below,  483]  a  striking  irregularity.  The 
more  regular  gen.  fem.  caiai^nam  also  sometimes  occurs.  In  the  later 
language,  the  aceentuation  of  the  final  syllable  instead  of  the  penult  is  allow- 
ed in  inst.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc. 

488.  The  numbers  from  '5'  to  '19*  have  no  distinction  of 
gender,  nor  any  generic  character.  They  are  inflected,  somewhat 
irregularly,  as  plurals,  save  in  the  nom. -ace,  where  they  have 
no  proper  plural  form,  but  show  the  bare  stem  instead.  Of  frfa 
(as  of  catur\  nam  is  the  gen.  ending,  with  mutual  assimilation 
(198  b    of  stem-tinal   and  initial    of   the    termination.      A$(d    as 
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accented  in  the  older  language)  has  an  alternative  fuller  form, 
asfi,  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  older  literature 
(V.  and  Br.),  both  in  inflection  and  in  composition  (but  some 
compounds  with  a^a  are  found  as  early  as  the  AV.) ;  its  nom.- 
acc.  is  asfd  (usual  later:  found  in  RV.  once,  and  in  AY.),  or 
a9fi  (RV.),  or  atfatt  (most  usual  in  RV.;  also  in  AV.,  Br., 
and  later). 

The  accent  is  In  many  respects  peculiar.  In  all  the  accented  texts,  the 
stress  of  voice  lies  on  the  penult  before  the  endings  bhit,  hhyatj  and  su, 
from  the  stems  In  a,  whatever  be  the  accent  of  the  stem:  thns,  pcttiedbfih 
from  p6nea,  navdbhycu  from  ndva,  dagdau  from  dd^Cf  navadofdbhis  fh>m 
ndvadaca,  dtadafdbhyat  from  ikadaca,  dvadafAtu  from  difida^a;  according  to 
the  grammarians,  either  the  penult  or  the  final  Is  accented  In  these  forms 
in  the  later  language.  In  the  gen.  pi.,  the  accent  is  on  the  ending  (as  tn 
that  of  i,  ti,  and  f-stemsj.  The  cases  of  fof,  and  those  made  from  the  stem- 
form  afta,  have  the  accent  thronghout  upon  the  ending. 

Examples  of  the  inflection  of  these  words  are  as  follows: 

N.  A.  pdhea  »dt  astaH  atid 

I.  Tpancdh}Us  sadhhU  astabhU  astdbhU 

D.  Ab.  jHuiedbhyas  aadbhyds  astabhydi         atidbhyaa 

G.  pc^kcanim  fannim  aaianUm 

L.  pa^icdm  sattH  catasii  astdsu. 

Saptd  (In  the  later  language  idpta^  as  data  for  cutd)  and  ndva  and  ddca, 
vlth  the  compounds  of  ddfa  (41* — 49'),  are  declined  like  pdnea,  and  with 
the  same  shift  of  accent  (or  with  alternative  shift  to  the  endings,  as  pointed 
out  above). 

484.  The  Hindu  grammarians  give  to  the  stems  for  '5'  and  '7' — '19*  a 
final  n;  thus,  potSean,  $aptan,  cutan,  navany  da^an,  and  ekada^an  etc.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  demonstEahly  original  flaal  nasal  of  '7*, 
*9*,  and  '10*  (compare  aepteniy  norem,  decern;  seven,  nine^  ten);  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  starting  from  such  a  stem-form,  their  Inflection  Is 
made  to  assume  a  more  regular  aspect,  the  nom.-aec.  having  the  tatm  of  a 
neut.  sing.  In  an,  and  the  instr.,  dat.-abl.,  and  loc.  that  of  a  neut.  or  masc. 
pi.  In  an:  compare  ndnuif  ndmabhit,  nimabhyas,  ndnuuu  —  the  gen.  alone 
being  like  that,  rather,  of  a  o-stem :  compare  dacandm  with  fhdraismn  and 
ndmnam  or  atmdnam.  No  trace  whatever  of  a  final  n  is  found  anywhere  In 
the  language,  in  Inflection  or  derivation  or  composition,  from  any  of  these 
words. 

486.  The  tens,  t^%a/t  and  trihfAi  etc.,  widi  theb  compounds, 
are  declined  reg^arly,  as  feminine  stems  of  the  same  endings, 
and  in  all  numbers. 

Qitd  and  mhdsra  are  declined  regularly,  as  neuter  (or,  raMly, 
in  the  later  language,  as  masculine)  stems  of  the  same  final,  in 
all  numbers. 
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The  like  is  true  of  the  higher  numbers  —  which  have,  in- 
deed, no  proper  numeral  character,  but  are  ordinary  nouns. 

486.  Construction.  As  regards  their  construction  with 
the  nouns  enumerated  by  them : 

a.  The  words  for  '1'  to  49'  are  used  adjectively,  agreeing 
in  case,  and,  if  they  distinguish  gender,  in  gender  also,  with 
the  nouns :  thus,  dagdhhir  vlraiJ^,  *  with  ten  heroes' ;  yS  devA  day 
ikadaga  athd  (AV.],  'what  eleven  gods  of  you  are  in  heaven ; 
pimcdiu  j'dnesu,  'among  the  five  tribes';  caiasfbhir  girhhiJ^,  'with 
four  songs'. 

b.  The  numerals  above  '  1 9'  are  construed  usually  as  nouns, 
either  taking  the  numbered  noun  as  a  dependent  genitive,  or 
standing  in  the  singular  in  apposition  with  it :  thus,  ^tam  dasiA 
or  catam  daslnamf  *a  hundred  slaves'  or  'a  hundred  of  slaves'; 
vinfafya  hdribhis,  'with  twenty  bays';  sasfyOm  fardisu,  'in  60  au- 
tumns'; ^tSna  jpigaiJ^f  'with  a  hundred  fetters';  ^tdm  sahdsram 
aytitafh  nydrhudam  jaghnna  cakr6  ddsyundm  (AV.],  'the  mighty 
[Indra]  slew  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  a  myriad,  a  hundred  mil- 
lion, of  demons'. 

Occasionally  they  are  put  in  the  plural,  as  if  used  more 
adjectively :  thus,  panca^ddhhir  vanaih,    'with  fifty  arrows'. 

o.  In  the  older  language,  the  numerals  for  '5'  and  upward 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  nom.-acc.  form  (or  as  if  indeclinably) 
with  other  cases  also  :  thus,  pdnca  kfsflm,  'among  the  five  races' ; 
saptd  rsinamf  'of  seven  bards';  sahdsram  fsihhih^  'with  a  thousand 
bards';  ^tdm  purhhih,    'with  a  hundred  strongholds'. 

487.  Ordinals.  Of  the  classes  of  derivative  words 
comiiig  from  the  original  or  cardinal  numerals,  the  ordin- 
als are  by  far  the  most  important;  and  the  mode  of  their 
formation  may  best  be  explained  here. 

Some  of  the  first  ordinals  are  irregularly  made  :  thus, 

ihtty  '1',  forms  no  ordinal;  instead  is  used /^aMamci  (i.  e. 
prontama,  'foremost'];  adi  is  rare  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  adya 
even  in  the  Sutras; 

from  dvd,  *2',  and  M,  '3',  come  dvttiya  and  tj-tiya  (second- 
arily,  through  dvita  and  abbreviated  trita)] 

caifir,  '4',  sds,  '6',  and  sapid,  *7',  take  the  ending  tha  : 
thus,  caturthd,  sasthd,  saptdtha;  but  for  'fourth'  are  used  also 
tuAya  and  turya,  and  saptdtha  belongs  to  the  older  language 
only  :  pahcatha,   for   *fifth' ,   is  excessively  rare ; 

the  numerals  for  '5'  and  '7'  usually,  and  for  *S',  '9',  '10', 
add  ma,   forming  pancamd,   saptaynd,   astamdy   navamdj   da^amd; 
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for  '11th'  to  49th\  the  fonns  are  ekad<igd,  dvadagd^  and 
so  on   (the  same  with  the  cardinals,  except  change  of  accent); 

for  the  tens  and  intervening  odd  numbers  from  '20'  onward, 
the  ordinal  has  a  double  form  —  one  made  by  adding  the  full 
(superlative)  ending  iamd  to  the  cardinal :  thus,  viii^atiiamd, 
trih^tamd,  a^titamd,  etc.;  the  other,  shorter,  in  a,  with  abbre- 
viation of  the  cardinal:  thus,  viihgd,  '20th';  trtiigd,  '30th';  co- 
tvarihgd,  '40th';  panca^d,  '50th';  sas(d,  '60th';  saptatd,  '70th'; 
agitd,  '80th';  navaidy  '90th';  and  so  likewise  ekavif^dy  '21st', 
catustringd,  '34th';  asfacaivarmfd,  '48th';  dvapancofdj  '52d'; 
ekasasfdf  '61st';  and  ekannavingd  and  unavif^d  and  ekonavihgd, 
'1 9th';  —  and  so  on.  Of  these  two  forms,  the  latter  and  briefer 
is  by  far  the  more  common,  the  other  being  not  quotable  from 
the  Veda,  and  extremely  rarely  from  the  Brahmanas.  From  '50th' 
on,  the  briefer  form  is  allowed  by  the  grammarians  only  to  the 
odd  numbers,  made  up  of  tens  and  units ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
met  with,  even  in  the  later  language,  from  the  simple  ten. 

Of  the  higher  numbers,  gatd  and  sahdsra  form  ^taiamd  and 
sa^asrcUamd ;  but  their  compounds  have  also  the  simpler  form : 
thus,  ekagatd,    '101st'. 

Of  the  ordinals,  prathamd  (and  adya],  dviAya,  fyAya,  and 
turiya  (with  turya]  form  their  feminine  in  a;  all  the  rest  make 
it  in  f. 

488.  The  ordinals,  as  in  other  languages,  have  other  than  ordinal  offlees 
to  fill ;  and  in  Sanskrit  especially  they  are  general  adjectiyes  to  the  cardinals, 
with  a  oonslderahle  variety  of  meanings,  as  f^actlonals,  as  signifying  'composed 
of  so  many  parts*  or  '80-many-fold\  or  'containing  so  many\  or  (as  was  seen 
above,  479)  'having  so  many  added'. 

In  a  fractional  sense,  the  grammarians  direct  that  their  accent  be 
shifted  to  the  first  syllable :  thus,  dvittya,  'half ;  ii^yay  'third  part' ;  cdiuHhay 
'qnarter',  and  so  on.  Bat  in  accented  texts  only  iftlyay  'third',  and  «iftya, 
'quarter',  are  found  so  treated;  for  'half  occnrs  only  ardhd;  and  eaiufihdj 
pancam&y  and  so  on,  are  accented  as  in  their  ordinal  use. 

489.    Other  numeral  derivatives  —  thus, 

multiplicative  adverbs,  as  dvisy  iris,  catus,  'twice',  thrice' ^ 
'four  times'; 

adverbs  with  the  suffixes  dha  and  ^s :  for  example,  ekadhi, 
'in  oneway',  gatad/iA,  'in  a  hundred  ways';  ekagas,  'one  by  one*, 
fatagdsy    *by  hundreds'; 

collectives,  as  dvtiaya  or  dvayd,    'a  pair',  dd^ataya  or  dofdtj 
'a  decade'  — 
belong  rather  to  the  dictionary,  or  to  the  chapter  of  derivation. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


PRONOUNS. 

^  400.  The  pronouns  differ  from  the  great  mass  of  uoims 
and  adjectives  chiefly  in  that  they  come  by  derivation  from 
another  and  a  very  limited  set  of  roots,  the  so-called  ^pro- 
nominal' or  'demonstrative'  roots.  But  they  have  also  many 
and  marked  peculiarities  of  inflection  —  some  of  which, 
however,  find  analogies  also  in  a  few  adjectives;  and  such 
adjectives  will  accordingly  be  described  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Personal '  Pronouns. 

491.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
the  most  irregular  and  peculiar  of  all,  being  made  up  of 
fragments  coming  from  various  roots  and  combinations  of 
roots.     They  have  no  distinction  of  gender. 

Their  inflection  in  the  later  language  is  as  follows: 

Singular : 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


Ist  pers. 

2d  pen. 

aidm 

tn6m 

fnim,mS 

/r({m,  tva 

HOT 

HTIT 

mdya 

tv&ya 

m&hyam,  mt 

tuhhyam,  te 

mat 

tv6t 

^4M] 


Personal  Pronouns. 
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0. 

Wfi  ^ 

rTSf.  ^ 

mdtna,  me 

tdva,  te 

L. 

qfir 

^fn 

mciyt 

tvdyi 

Dual: 

N.  A.  V. 

MNIH 

ddiH, 

avam 

yuvdm 

I.  D.  Ab. 

avibhyam 

yuvUbhyam 

G.L. 

avdt/os 

yuvdyos 

AodA.D.O.  % 

sn^ 

nau 

vam 

Plural : 

N. 

vaydm 

A. 

*IWK,^ 

l^iuil-l.  ^ 

asmHrij  nas 

yitsman,  vas 

I. 

\  asmibhis 

ytisniUbhis 

D. 

agmdhhyam,  nas 

yittmdhhyam,  vas 

Ab. 

Qtmdt 

yusmdt 

G. 

*4  WWiH;  ^ 
asmhkam^  nas 

yusmikamj  vas 

L. 

(ummti 

uusmasu 

The  briefer  second  forms  for  acciis.,  dat.,  and  gen.,  in  all 
numbers^  are  accentless:  and  hence  they  are  not  allowed  to 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or  elsewhere  where  any 
emphasis  is  laid. 

The  ablative  mat  is  accentless  in  one  or  two  AY.  passages  (^4.26; 
xii.3.46:. 


492.    Forms   of   the   older  language.     All  the  fomii 
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given  above  are  found  also  in  the  older  language ;  which,  how- 
ever, has  also  others  that  afterward  disappear  from  use. 

Thns,  the  Yeda  (RV.)  has  a  few  times  the  instr.  sing,  tvd  (like  t¥iam$d 
for  manisdyaj]  further,  the  loc.  sing,  ivi,  the  dat.  pi.  (less  often  loc.)  asmij 
and  the  loc.  pi.  yupni:  the  final  e  of  these  forms  is  uncombinable  (or 
pragfhya:  138  b).  The  datives  in  bhyam  are  in  RV.  not  seldom  to  be  read 
as  if  in  bhya,  with  loss  of  the  final  nasal;  asmdkam  and  yutmikam  suffer 
the  same  loss  only  in  a  rare  instance  or  two.  The  usual  resolntions  of 
semivowel  to  vowel  are  made,  and  are  especially  frequent  in  the  forms  of 
the  second  person  (iudm  for  ivdm,  etc.). 

But  the  duals,  above  all,  wear  a  very  different  aspect  earlier.  In  Yeda 
and  Brahmana,  the  nominatives  are  avdm  and  ytivdm,  and  only  the  accusa- 
tives dvdm  and  yuvim  (bat  in  RV.  the  dual  forms  of  1st  pers.  chance  not 
to  occur,  unless  in  vdmp],  once,  for  avdm);  the  instr.  in  RV.  is  either 
yuvdbhyam  (not  elsewhere  found)  or  yuvdbhyam;  an  abl.  yuvdt  appears  once 
in  RV.,  and  avdt  twice  in  TS.;  the  gen.-loc.  is  in  RV.  (only)  yuv6s  instead 
of  ywdyoB.  Thus  we  have  here  a  distinction  (elsewhere  unknown)  of  five 
different  dual  cases  by  endings,  in  part  accordant  with  those  of  the  other 
two  numbers. 

493.  Peculiar  endings.  The  ending  canf  appearing  in  the  nom. 
sing,  and  pi.  (and  Yedic  du.)  of  these  pronouns,  will  be  found  often,  though 
only  in  sing.,  among  the  other  pronouns.  The  bhyam  (or  hyam]  of  dat.  sing, 
and  pi.  is  met  with  only -here;  its  relationship  with  the  bhyam,  bhya$,  bhis 
of  the  ordinary  declension  is  palpable.  The  t  (or  d)  of  the  abl.,  though  here 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  is  doubtless,  the  same  with  that  of  the  a-declension 
of  nouns  and  adjectives.  That  the  nom.,  dat.,  and  abl.  endings  should  be 
the  same  in  sing,  and  pi.  (and  in  part  in  the  earlier  du.  also),  only  the  stem 
to  which  they  are  added  being  different,  is  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the 
language.  The  element  ama  appearing  in  the  plural  forms  will  be  found 
frequent  in  the  Inflection  of  the  singular  in  other  pronominal  words :  in  fact, 
the  compound  stem  a»ma  which  underlies  the  plural  of  ahttm  seems  to  be 
the  same  that  furnishes  part  of  the  singular  forms  of  ayam  (601),  and  itt 
value  of  *we'  to  be  a  specialisation  of  the  meaning  'these  persons'.  The 
genitives  singular,  m&ma  and  tdva,  have  no  analogies  elsewhere;  the  deri- 
vation from  them  of  the  adjectives  mamaka  and  tavaka  (below,  516)  suggests 
the  possibility  of  their  being  themselves  stereotyped  stems.  The  gen.  pi., 
aimdkam  and  yturndkam,  are  certainly  of  this  character :  namely,  neater  sing, 
case-forms  of  the  adjective  stems  aamaka  and  yupnakay  other  cases  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Yeda. 

494.  Stem-forms.  To  the  Hindu  grammarians,  the 
stems  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  mad  and  asmad,  and  tv€ui 
and  yusmad,  because  these  are  forms  used  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  allowed  to  be  indefinitely  used,  in  derivation  and  compo- 
sition (like  fad^  kad,  etc. :  see  below,  under  the  other  pronouns). 
Words  are  thus  formed    from    them    even  in  the  older  language 
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—  namely,  mdtkfta,  mdtsakhi,  asm&tsakki,  tvddyonif  mattds  (AV.), 
tcdtpify  (TS.),  yuvdddevatya  (^B.);  but  much  more  numerous  are 
those  that  show  the  proper  stem  in  a,  or  with  the  a  lengthened 
to  a:  thus,  mUvant;  asmatra,  asmadruh,  etc.;  tvodatta,  (vanid, 
tvavastiy  tvahata,  etc.;  ytrnnudatta,  yumiSsita,  etc.;  yuvddhita, 
yttvAdatta,  yuvinlia,  etc.  And  the  later  language  also  has  a  few 
words  made  in  the  same  way,  as  madr^. 

The  Yedas  have  certain  more  irregular  combinations,  with  complete 
forms :  thus,  tvdrhkama,  mampa^dj  mamasatyd,  asmihitif  ahampurvdy  aham- 
uttard,  ahcuhy^if  aftorfisona. 

From  the  stems  of  the  grammarians  come  also  the  deriv- 
ative adjectives  madly  a,  ivadlya,  asmadlya,  yusmadiyaf  having  a 
possessive  value  :  see  below,  616. 

For  8va  and  svaydm,  see  below,   613. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

'^      496.    The  simplest  demonstrative,    cT  ta,  which  answers 

also  the  purpose  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 

may  be  taken  as  model  of  a  mode  of  declension  usual  in 

so  many  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives  that  it  is  fairly 

to  be  called  the  general  pronominal  declension. 

But  this  root  has  also  the  special  irregularity  that  in  the 
nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  it  has  sds  (for  whose  peculiar  euphonic 
treatment  see  176  a)  and  si,  instead  of  ids  and  iA  (compare  Gr. 
b,  7),  TO,  and  Goth,  mz,  so,  thata\     Thus: 

Singular : 

m.  n.  f. 

N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


sds           tdt 

sA 

tdm          tdt 

tarn 

^ 

rITJT 

tSna 

tdya 

fT^ 

a^& 

tdsmai 

^isyai 

tdsmat 

tdiyas 
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r?Hr 

4 

1 

G. 

HHIIH 

tdsya 
tdnnm 

tdsyas 

L. 

tdsyam 

Dual: 
N.  A.  V. 

^      ^ 

m       ti 

/($ 

I.  D.  Ab. 

HlUlliJ^ 
tkbhyam 

tnbhyam 

G.  L. 

t&yot 

tdyos 

Plural: 

N. 

/^             Aim 

ths 

A. 

I. 

D.  Ab. 

tehhyoB 

t&hhyas 

G. 

tSqam 

L. 

tSsu 

[496— 


The  Vedas  show  no  other  irregularitiaa  of  inflection  than  those  which 
belong  to  all  stems  in  a  and  a :  namely,  Una  sometimes ;  nsually  ti  for  (otS, 
da. ;  often  ti  for  iini,  pi.  nent. ;  usually  Uhhit  for  iaU^  instr.  pi. ;  and  the 
ordinary  resolutions.  The  RV.  has  one  more  case-fonn  ftom  the  root  sa, 
namely  t&imin  (occurring  nearly  half  as  often  as  (4«mifi]. 

496.    The  peculiarities  of  the  general  pronominal  declension, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  these : 

In  the  singular,  the  use  of  i  (properly  d)  as  ending  of  nom.-acc.  neut. ; 
the  combination  with  the  root  of  another  element  sma  in  masc.  and  neot. 
dat.,  abl.,  and  loc.,  and  of  sy  in  fem.  dat.,  abl.-gen.,  and  loc. ;  and  the 
masc.  and  neut.  loc.  ending  in,  which  is  restricted  to  this  declension  (except 
in  the  anomalous  yadr^min^  KV.,  once). 

The  dual  is  precisely  that  of  noun-stems  In  a  and  a. 
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In  the  plural,  the  irregalarlties  are  limited  to  tS  for  tdi  in  nom.  masc, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  instead  of  n  before  am  of  the  gen.,  the  stem-final 
t>eing  treated  before  it  in  the  same  manner  as  before  su  of  the  loo. 

497.  The  stem  of  this  pronoun  is  by  the  grammarians  given 
as  tad;  and  from  that  form  come,  in  fact,  the  derivative  ad- 
jective taSya,  with  tativd,  tadvat,  tanmaya;  and  numerous  com- 
pounds, such  as  taecMla,  tajjjna,  tatkara,  tadanantaray  tanmtUra, 
etc.  These  compounds  are  not  rare  even  in  the  Veda :  so  iddatma, 
Uuhidf  tathofdy  etc.  But  derivatives  from  the  true  root  ta  are 
also  many :  especially  adverbs,  as  tdtas,  tdtra,  tdtka,  tadi ;  the 
adjectives  tivant  and  tdti;  and  the  compound  Cadfg  etc. 

408.  Though  the  demonstrative  root  ta  is  prevailingly  of 
the  third  person,  it  is  also  freely  used,  both  in  the  earlier 
language  and  in  the  later,  as  qualifying  the  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  person,  giving  emphasis  to  them :  thus,  «o  'hdmy 
*this  r,  or  *I  here';  $d  tvdm^  *thou  there';  te  vayam,  'we  here'; 
and  so  on. 

400 •  Two  other  demonstrative  stems  appear  to  contain  ta 
as  an  element;  and  both,  like  the  simple  to,  substitute  sa  in 
the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem. 

a.  Hie  one,  (yd,  is  tolerably  common  (although  only  a 
third  of  its  possible  forms  occur)  in  RY.,  but  rare  in  AV.,  and 
almost  unknown  later:  its  nom.  sing.,  in  the  three  genders,  is 
syda,  ty&j  fydiy  and  it  makes  the  accusatives  fydmj  fy&mj  tydt, 
and  goes  on  through  the  remaining  cases  in  the  same  manner 
as  ta.     It  has  in  RV.  the  instr.  fem.  fyi  (for  fydya). 

h.  The  other  is  the  usual  demonstrative  of  nearer  position, 
'this  here',  and  is  in  frequent  use  through  all  periods  of  the 
language.  It  prefixes  e  to  the  simple  root,  forming  the  nomin- 
atives e^da,  efa,  etdt  —  and  so  on  through  the  whole  inflection. 

The  stem  tya  lias  neither  compounds  nor  derivatives.  But 
from  eta  are  formed  both,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
simple  ta,  only  much  less  numerous :  thus,  etaddi  (QB.),  etad^ 
artha,  etc.,  from  the  so-called  stem  etat;  and  eiadf^  and  et&vani 
from  eta. 

600.  There  is  a  defective  pronominal  stem,  ena,  which  is 
accentless,  and  hence  used  only  in  situations  where  no  emphasis 
falls  upon  it.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  than  in  the  accusa- 
tive of  all  numbers,  the  instr.  sing.,  and  the  g^.-loc.  dual: 
thus, 

m.  n.  f. 

Sing.  A.    tnam        enot  enam 

!•  tnena  €nai$a 
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Du.      A.       enau         tne  ene 

O.  L.         enayos  entxyos 

PI.      A.       enan         enani  enas 

The  RY.  has  enoa  instead  of  enayos,  and  in  one  or  two  insttnces  acceota 
a  form:  thas,  enSm^  €nds{%. 

This  stem  forms  neither  derivatives  nor  componnds. 

601.  Two  other  demonstrative  declensions  are  so  irreg- 
ularly made  up  that  they  have  to  be  given  in  full.  The 
one^  ^n^aydm  etc.,  is  used  as  a  more  indefinite  demon- 
strative, *this'  or  *that';  the  other,  35^(1  asati  etc.,  signifies 
especially  the  remoter  relation,   *yon'  or  'yonder'. 

They  are  as  follows: 


N. 


A. 


I. 


D. 


Ab. 


O. 


L. 


N.A. 


I.D.Ab. 


G.  L. 


Singular : 

m.         n. 

f. 

m.           n. 

f. 

aydm  tddm 

iydm 

Mau      adds 

<isau 

tnidm  tddm 

imam 

amum   adds 

amam 

N-R 

*narT 

^3 

HiWn 

an^na 

afidya 

amtinS 

amuya 

y^ 

35F& 

9^ 

Hifi 

asmdi 

asyai 

amusmai 

m 

€nnusyai 

*^Wi<H^ 

^H'^lrj^ 

**H^U  IH^ 

asntat 

asyas 

amiismat 

• 

amutyas 

*<fU 

**iJ^'H^ 

asyd 

asyas 

amusya 

amusyas 

MIWH^ 

*4HIIH^ 

yjj^yiH^ 

ctsmin 

asyam 

amusmin 

• 

amii^m 

Dual: 

imau    ime 

hne 

ama 

ahhyllm 

amabM/am 

•s, 

« 

^ 

andyos 

•amuyos 
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N. 


A. 


I. 


D.  Ab. 


G. 


Plural  : 
imS      nnint 

min   tmim 

ebAU 

ehhyds 

^[^ 
esAm 


tmas 

tmOs 

abhis 

abhyds 

asam 


osfi 


ami     amam 
aman  amunt 
amlbhts 

amlsam 

m 


amiM 
amuhhyas 


/    _ 


amofom 


The  same  forms  are  used  in  the  older  language,  without  variation,  except 
that  imi  occurs  for  trnaH  and  imJni,  and  amit  for  am&ni ;  amuya  when  used 
adverbially  is  accented  on  the  final,  amuyi;  <uau  (with  accent,  of  course,  on 
the  first,  &»au)  is  used  also  as  vocative. 

502.  The  former  of  these  two  pronouns,  ay&m  etc. ,  plainly  shows  Itself 
to  be  pieced  together  from  a  number  of  defective  stems.  The  majority  of 
forms  come  from  the  root  a,  with  which,  as  in  the  ordinary  pronominal  de- 
clension, sma  (f.  8y)  is  combined  in  the  singular.  All  these  forms  f^om  a 
have  the  peculiarity  that  in  their  substantive  use  they  are  either  accented, 
as  in  the  paradigm,  or  accentless  (like  ena  and  the  second  forms  firom  aMm 
and  iv6m).  The  remaining  forms  are  always  accented.  From  and  come,  with 
entire  regularity,  arUna,  andyCj  andyos.  The  strong  cases  in  dual  and  plural, 
and  in  part  in  singular,  come  not  less  regularly  fjrom  a  stem  im&.  And 
aydntf  <ydm,  iddm  are  evidently  to  be  referred  to  a  simple  root  t  (iddm  being 
apparently  a  double  form:  id,  like  tad  etc.,  with  ending  am). 

The  Veda  has  from  the  root  a  also  the  instrumentals  eni  and  ayd  (used 
in  general  adverbially),  and  the  gen.  loc.  du.  ayda;  from  ima,  itndtya  occurs 
once  in  RV.  The  RY.  has  in  a  small  number  of  instances  the  irregular 
accentuation  dsmaif  AtyOf  dhhU. 

In  analogy  with  the  other  pronouns,  iddm  is  by  the  gram- 
marians regarded  as  representative  stem  of  this  pronominal  de- 
clension ;  and  it  is  actually  found  so  treated  in  a  very  small 
number  of  compounds  [idamm&ya  and  iddmrupa  are  of  Brahmana 
agej.  As  regards  the  actual  stems,  aua  furnishes  nothing  further; 
from  ima  comes  only  the  adverb  imdtha  (RV.,  once);  but  a  and 
t  furnish  a  number  of  derivatives,  mostly  adverbial :  thus,  for 
example,  dtas^  dtra,  dtha;  iids,  id  (Vedic  particle),  idu^  iAd,  iiara, 
tm  (Vedic  particle],   u/ff ,  perhaps  evd  and  evdm,  and  others. 
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503.  The  other  pronoun,  asaH.  etc.,  has  amii  for  its  leading  stem,  which 
in  the  singular  takes  in  combination,  like  the  a-stems,  the  element  sma 
(f.  sy)y  and  which  shifts  to  ami  in  part  of  the  masc.  and  neat,  plural.  In 
part,  too,  like  an  adjective  ti-stem,  it  lengthens  its  final  in  the  feminine. 
The  gen.  sing,  amiiiya  is  the  Only  example  in  the  language  of  the  ending 
iya  added  to  any  other  than  an  a-stem.  The  nom.  pi.  ami  is  unique  in 
form;  its  i  is  (like  that  of  a  dual)  pragfhyaf  or  exempt  ftom  combination 
with  a  following  Towel  (138  b].  Aaaii  and  adds  are  also  without  analogies  as 
regards  their  endings. 

The  grammarians,  as  usual,  treat  adds  as  representatiye 
stem  of  the  declension,  and  it  is  found  in  this  character  in  an 
extremely  small  number  of  words,  as  adomula;  adomdya  is  of 
Brahmana  age.  The  QB.  has  also  asauniman.  But  most  of 
the  derivatives,  as  of  the  cases,  come  from  amu :  thus,  amtitas, 
amutray  am&tha,   amurhiy  amuvdt,   amuka. 

In  the  older  language  occurs  the  root  tva  (accentless),  meaning  ^one, 
many  a  one';  it  is  ofteuest  found  repeated,  as  'one'  and  'another'.  It  follows 
the  ordinary  pronominal  declension. 

Fragments  of  another  demonstrative  root  or  two  are  met  with :  thus, 
dmaSy  'he',  occurs  in  a  formula  in  AY.  and  in  Brahmanas  etc. ;  avda  as 
gen.-loc.  dual  is  found  in  RV. ;  the  particle  t«  points  to  a  root  u. 

Interrogative  Pronoun. 

504.  The  characteristic  part  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
nominal root  is  cR  ^  /  it  has  the  three  forms  SR  Aa,  f%  fn, 
m  ku;  but  the  whole  declensional  [inflection  is  from  m  ka, 
excepting  the  nom.-acc.  sing,  neut.,  which  is  from  f^  ki, 
and  has  the  anomalous  form  f^RR  ^itn  (not  elsewhere  known 
in  the  language  from  a  neuter  t-stem).  The  nom.  and 
accus.  sing.,  then,  are  as  follows: 

m.  n.  f. 

N.  ^IH^        f^  sfTT 

kds  ktm  ki 

A.  ^\^^  ^RTj^  ^iT^ 

kdm  Mm  khm 

and  the  rest  of  the  declension  is   precisely  like   that  of  ?? 

ta   ;above,  495^. 

The  Veda  has  its  usual  variations,  hi  and  kihhU  for  kini  and  kais.  It 
also   has,    along  ytMh.  kfm.    the   pronominally  regular  nenter  kdd;    and   kdm 
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'or  kam)  is  a  freqoent  particle.     The  masc.   form  his,  correiponding  to  kim, 
occurs  as  a  stereotyped  case  in  tlie  combinations  ndkh  and  mdkis. 

606.  The  grammarians  treat  kim  as  representative  stem  of 
the  interrogative  pronoun ;  and  it  is  in  fact  so  used  in  a  not 
large  number  of  words,  of  which  a  few  —  kimmdya,  kifhkard, 
kifhAamyaj  kithdevata,  and  the  peculiar  kimyu  —  go  back  even 
to  the  Veda  and  Brahmana.  In  closer  analogy  with  the  other 
pronouns,  the  form  had,  a  couple  of  times  in  the  Veda  [ka^aydy 
kddartha],  and  not  infrequently  later,  is  found  as  first  member  of 
compounds.  Then,  from  the  real  roots  ka,  hi,  ku  are  made 
many  derivatives ;  and  from  ki  and  kt*,  especially  the  latter,  many 
compounds :  thus,  kdii,  kathh,  kathdm,  kadi,  katard,  katamd,  kdrhi; 
kiyant,  ktdff;  kutas,  k&ira,  ktiha,  kvd,  kucard,  kukarman,  ku- 
mantrin,  etc. 

606.  Various  forms  of  this  pronoun,  as  kad,  kim,  and  ku 
.and,  rarely,  ko],  at  the  beginning  of  compounds,  have  passed 
from  an  interrogative  meaning,  through  an  exclamatory,  to  the 
value  of  prefixes  signifying  an  unusual  quality  —  either  some- 
thing admirable,  or,  oftener,  something  contemptible.  This  use 
begins  in  the  Veda,  but  becomes  much  more  common  in  later  time. 

607.  The  interrogative  pronoun,  as  in  other  languages, 
turns  readily  in  its  independent  use  also  to  an  exclamatory 
meaning.  Moreover,  it  is  by  various  added  particles  converted 
to  an  indefinite  meaning :  thus,  by  ca,  cand,  cii,  dpi,  va,  either 
alone  or  with  the  relative  ya  (below,  Bll)  prefixed:  thus,  kd^ 
cand,  'any  one';  nd  kS  ^pi,  *not  any  one*;  yini  kim  cit,  *  what- 
soever' .  Occasionally,  the  interrogative  by  itself  acquires  a  simi- 
lar value. 

Relative  Pronoun. 

608.  The  root  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  IT  ya,  which 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language  has  lost  all  trace 
of  the  demonstrative  meaning  originally  (doubtlese)  belonging 
to  it,  and  is  used  as  relative  only. 

609.  It  is  inflected  with  entire  regularity  according  to 
the  usual  pronominal  declension:  thus, 


N. 


Singular, 
m.          n. 

f. 

Dual, 
m.       n.       f. 

m. 

yds        ydt 

m    1 

dt   $   d 

1J\      W[^ 
ydm      ydt 

OT?^      yau    yi     yi 
yim 

ITR 

hitnej,  Orammar. 

Plural. 

B.  f. 

yini         yis 
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1h 

WU 

H 

minq^ 

ySna 

y^ya 

dl^lM^ 

yah 

yibkU 

U^ 

TPth 

yibhyam 

UFim 

ydsmai 

ydsyai 

yHbhyas 

yihAyat 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

The  Veda  shows  its  asaal  variations  of  these  forms:  yd  for  yaH  and  fbr 
ydnif  and  yibhis  for  s^Ci;  yds  for  ydyos  also  occurs  once;  yina^  with  pro- 
longed final,  is  in  RY.  twice  as  common  as  yina.  Resolations  oecox  in 
yibhitUy  and  yisaam  and  yStaam, 

610.  The  use  of  ydt  as  representative  stem  begins  very 
early :  we  have  ydtkama  in  the  Veda,  and  yatkarin,  yaddevaty^ 
in  the  Brahmana ;  later  it  grows  more  general.  From  the  proper 
root  come  also  a  considerable  series  of  derivatives :  ydias,  ydti, 
ydira,  ydtAa,  ydda,  yddi,  yhvant,  yatard,  yatamd ;  and  the  com- 
pound yadf-^, 

611.  The  combination  of  ya  with  ha  to  make  an  indefinite 
pronoun  has  been  noticed  above  !  607 .  Its  own  repetition  — 
as  ydd-^at  —  gives  it  sometimes  a  like  meaning,  won  through 
the  distributive. 

612.  One  or  two  marked  peculiarities  in  the  Sanskrit  use 
of  the  relative  may  be  here  briefly  noticed: 

a.  A  very  decided  preference  for  putting  the  relative  daose  before  that 
to  which  it  relates:  thus,  y6h  ttmvaUih  idkhJa  i&tma  {ndroya  gayata  (RV.i. 
'who  is  the  friend  of  the  soma-presser,  to  that  Indra  sing  ye':  ydfh  yajMm 
paribhir  dai  ad  fd  devisu  gaehaii  (RT.),  'what  offering  then  protectest,  that 
in  truth  goes  to  the  gods*;  yi  trUaptik  pariydnU  b&ld  Uaarh  dadhatu  nu 
(AY.),  'what  thrice  seven  go  about,  their  strength  may  he  assign  to  ma  ; 
atda  yd  adharid  grhda  tdira  bcuUv  arayyiA  (AY.),  'what  house  is  yonder  in 
the  depth,  there  let  the  witches  be';  sahd  ydn  me  dsU  Una  (TB.),  'along 
with  that  which  is  mine' ;  hahaanaih  vaeanofh  yat  tu  tan  maih  daJkati  (MBh.;, 
'but  what  the  words  of  the  swans  were,  that  bums  me';  $ana»ya  Iocoimiji 
fcutrcnh  ycuya  na  'sty  andha  era  8ah  (H.),  'who  does  not  possess  learning, 
the  eye  of  everything,  blind  indeed  is  he*.  The  other  arrangement  is  com- 
paratively unusual. 

b.  A  frequent  conversion  of  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  by  an  added 
relative  into  a  substantive  clause:  thus,  mi  *mdm  pri  "pal  paHrvfeyo  vaiM 
ydh  (AY.),  'may  there  not  reach  him  a  human  deadly  weapon*  (litly,  *whst 
is  such  a  weapon');  pdri  ^  pahi  ydd  dhdnam  (AY.),  'protect  of  us  what 
wealth  [there  is]*;  apamdrgd  'pa  mantu  luetnydnh  capdiha^  ea  ydh  (AY.). 
'may  the  cleansing  plant  cleanse  away  the  disease  and  the  curse";  pwikart^ 
hftaih  r^/yarh  yae  cd  'nyad  vcuu  Idthcana  (MBh.),  'by  Pnshkara  was  taken 
away  the  kingdom  and  whatever  other  property  [there  wu]*. 
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Emphatic  Pronoun. 

618.    The    isolated    and    uninfleeted   pronominal  word 

HUH  svayam  (from  the  root  sva)  signifies    'self,    own   self. 

By  its  form  it  appears  to  be  a  nom.  sing.,  and  it  is  often- 

est  used  as  nominative,  but  along  with  words  of  all  persons 

and  numbers ;  and  not  seldom  it  represents  other  cases  also. 

Svayam  is  also  used  as  a  stem  in  composition :  thus, 
gvayamjh,  svayamhha.  But  sva  itself  (usually  adjective :  below, 
616)  has  the  same  value  in  composition :  and  even  its  inflected 
forms  are  (in  the  older  language  very  rarely)  used  as  reflexive 
pronoun. 

Nouns  used  pronominally. 

514.  The  noun  atmdn,  'soul',  is  widely  employed,  in  the 
singidar,  as  reflexive  pronoun  of  all  three  persons. 

The  adjective  bhavant,  f.  hhavaH,  is  used  (as  already  pointed 
out :  456)  in  respectful  address  as  substitute  for  the  pronoun  of 
the  second  person.  Its  construction  with  the  verb  is  in  accord- 
ance with  its  true  character,  as  a  word  of  the  third  person. 

Pronominal  Derivatives. 

516.  From  pronominal  roots  and  stems,  as  well  as  from 
the  larger  class  of  roots  and  from  noun-stems,  are  formed 
by  the  ordinary  suffixes  of  adjective  derivation  certain  words 

« 

and  classes  of  words,  which  have  thus  the  character  of  pro- 
nominal adjectives. 

Some  of  the  more  'important  of  these  may  be  briefly  no- 
ticed here. 

616.  Possessive s.  From  the  representative  stems  mad 
etc.  are  formed  the  adjectives  moAya^  cumaAya,  tvadkya,  yu^nuuAya, 
iadkya,  and  yoAya,  which  are  used  in  a  possessive  sense :  'relat- 
ing to  me,  mine*,  and  so  on. 

Other  possessives  are  mamahd  (also  m&mahay  RV.)  and  ^vakd, 
from  the  genitives  mama  and  tava. 

An  analogous  derivatlye  f^m  the  genitive  amUfya  is  amufyayand  (AY. 
etc.),  'descendant  of  snch  a  one'. 

It  vas  pointed  oat  above  (408)  that  the  ^genitives''  amnikam  md  yv- 
rniikam  are  really  stereotyped  cases  of  possessive  a^eetives.  * 

12* 
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Corresponding  to  svof/Am  (518)  i%  the  possessive  sva,  mean- 
ing 'own',  as  relating  to  all  persons  and  numbers.  The  RV. 
has  once  the  corresponding  simple  possessive  of  the  second  per- 
son,  tvdy    *thy'. 

For  the  use  of  sva  as  reflexive  pronoan,  see  above,  513,  end. 

All  these  words  form  their  feminines  in  a. 

Other  derivatives  of  a  like  value  have  no  claim  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Bat  (excepting  sva)  the  possessives  are  so  rarely  used  as  to  make  bmt  a 
small  figure  in  the  language,  which  prefers  generally  to  indicate  the  possessive 
relation  by  the  genitive  case  of  the  pronoun  itself. 

517.  By  the  suffix  vant  are  formed  from  the  pronominal 
roots,  with  prolongation  of  their  final  vowels,  the  adjectives 
mivanty  tv&vant,  ywmhvant,  yuv&vanty  thvant,  et&oant,  y&vant,  mean- 
ing 'of  my  sort,  like  me',  etc.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
last  three  are  in  use  in  the  later  language,  in  the  sense  of 
'tantus  and  'qttanttia'.  They  are  infiected  like  other  adjective 
stems  in  vant,  making  their  feminines  in  rati  (462  ff.). 

Words  of  similar  meaning  from  the  roots  t  and  Id  are  iyant 
and  kiyant,  infiected  in  the  same  manner:  see  above^  451. 

618.  The  pronominal  roots  show  a  like  prolongation  of 
vowel  in  combination  with  the  root  (fff,  'see,  look',  and  its 
derivatives  df^a  and  (quite  rarely)  dfksa:  thus,  imdrf,  madffa; 
asmadfga:  tvcidfg  etc.;  yti^mddfp  etc.;  iadf^  etc.;  etddf^,  e/Sdffs, 
etddfksa  (VS.);  yddf^  etc.;  idf^  and  kidf^  etc.  They  mean  'of  my 
sort,  like  or  resembling  me',  and  the  like,  and  the  last  five  are 
not  uncommon,  with  the  sense  of  'taUa  and  ^quaU»\  The  forms 
in  (ff f  are  unvaried  for  gender ;  those  in  dfrga  (and  dfk»a  ?)  have 
feminines  in  i. 

610.  From  ta,  ka,  ya  come  t&U,  'so  many',  k&H^  'how 
many?'  ydti,  'as  many'.  They  have  a  quasi-numeral  character, 
and  are  infiected  (like  the  numerals  pdnca  etc. :  above,  488)  only 
in  the  plural,  and  with  the  bare  stem  as  nom.  and  accus. :  thus, 
N.A.   tdti;  I.   etc.   tdtibhis,  tdiibhyas,   tdfinam,   t&U^, 

620.  From  ya  (in  V.  and  Br.)  and  ha  come  the  oomparar- 
tives  and  superlatives  yatard  and  yatamdy  and  katard  and  katamd; 
and  from  i,  the  comparative  Uara,  For  their  inflection,  see 
below,   628. 

621*  Derivatives  with  the  suffix  koj  sometimes  conveying 
a  diminutive  or  a  contemptuous  meaning,  are  made  from  certain 
of  the  pronominal  roots  and  stems  (and  may,  according  to  the 
grammarians,    be   made   from   them   all):    thus,  from  ta,    takdm. 
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takdt,   takis;    from   aa,    sakA;    from  ya,  yaMsj  yaha,  yakS;    from 
aaauj  asakau;   from  amu,   amuka. 

For  the  nnmerous  and  frequently  nsed  adverbs  formed  from  pronominal 
roots,  see  Adverbs  (below,  chapter  XVI.). 

Adjectives  declined  pronominally. 

628.  A  number  of  adjectives  —  some  of  them  coming 
from  pronominal  roots,  others  more  or  less  analogous  with 
pronouns  in  use  —  are  inflected,  in  part  or  wholly,  accord- 
ing to  the  pronominal  declension  (like  cT  to?  406).     Thus : 

688.  The  oomparatives  and  superlatives  from  pronominal 
roots  —  namely,  katard  and  hatamd^  yatard  and  yatamd,  and  itara ; 
also  anyd,  'other\  and  its  comparative  anyatard  —  are  declined 
like  ta  throughout.     Their  feminine  stems  are  in  a. 

Bat  even  from  these  words  forms  made  according  to  the  adjective  de- 
clension are  sporadically  met  with  (e.  g.  itarayanif  K.). 

684.  Others  words  are  so  inflected  except  in  the  nom.- 
acc.-voc.  sing,  neut.,  where  they  have  the  ordinary  adjective 
form  am,  instead  of  the  pronominal  at  (ad).  Such  are  $drva, 
*all*,  rtfva,    *all,  every',  Ska,   'one'. 

These,  also,  are  not  without  exception,  at  least  in  the  earlier  langotge 
(e.  g.  vfpvaya,  vf^ai,  RV. ;  ^e  loc.  sing.,  AV.j. 

686*  Yet  other  words  follow  the  same  model  usually,  or 
in  some  of  their  significations,  or  optionally  ;  but  in  other  senses, 
or  without  known  rule,  lapse  into  the  adjective  inflection. 

Such  are  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  from  piepotitional  stemi: 
ddhaira  and  adhamd,  dntara  and  drUama,  dpcura  and  apamd,  dvara  and  aoamd, 
iUtara  and  %atamd,  Upara  and  upamd.  Of  these,  pronominal  forms  are  de- 
cidedly more  nnmerons  from  the  comparatives  than  firom  the  superlatives. 

Further,  the  superlatives  (without  corresponding  comparatiyea)  paramd, 
earamd,  madhycand;  and  also  anyaiama  (whose  positive  and  comparative  belong 
to  the  class  first  mentioned:  688). 

Further,  the  words  pdra,  *  distant,  other' ;  pirva,  'prior,  east' ;  ddkfii^, 
'right,  south';  %ibhdya  [f.  tibhdyi  or  ubhayi),  'of  both  kinds  or  parties';  and 
the  rare  $ama  (accentless),  *any  or  every  one',  shnd,  'each,  all',  fUma,  'the 
one,  ludf ;  and  the  possessive  tvd. 

586.  Occasional  forms  of  the  pronominal  declension  are  met  with  from 
numeral  adjectives:  e.  g.  fMraihamdsyds,  trdyatyam;  and  from  other  words 
having  an  indefinite  numeral  character:  thus,  dlpa,  'few*;  ardhd,  *hilf; 
kh^ala,   'all';  dvitaya,  'of  the  two  kinds'  —  and  others. 
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conjugahox. 

627.  The  subject  of  conjugation  or  verbal  inflection 
involves,  as  in  the  other  languages  of  the  family,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  voice,  tense,  mode,  number,  and  person. 

llien.  besides  the  simpler  or  ordinary  conjugation  of 
a  verbal  root,  there  are  certain  more  or  less  fully  developed 
secondary  or  derivative  conjugations. 

528.  Voice.  There  are  'as  in  Greek;  t^'o  voices,  active 
and  middle,  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  the  personal 
endings.  This  distinction  is  a  pervading  one:  there  is  no 
active  personal  form  which  does  not  have  its  corresponding 
middle,  and  vice  versa;  and  it  is  extended  also  in  part  to 
the  participles  (but  not  to  the  infinitive. 

520.  An  active  form  is  called  by  the  Hindu  granunarians 
parasmai  padam,  'a  word  for  another',  and  a  middle  form  is 
called  atmane  padam,  *a  word  for  one's  self:  the  terms  might  be 
best  paraphrased  by  'transitive'  and  'reflexive'.  And  the  distinc- 
tion thus  expressed  is  doubtless  the  original  foundation  of  the 
difference  of  active  and  middle  forms :  in  the  recorded  condition 
of  the  language,  however,  the  antithesis  of  transitive  and  re- 
flexive meaning  is  in  no  small  measure  blurred,  or  even  alto- 
gether effaced. 

630.  Some  verbs  are  conjugated  in  both  voices,  others 
in  one  only;  sometimes  a  part  of  the  tenses  are  inflected 
only  in  one  voice,  others  only  in  the  other  or  in  both;  of 
a  verb  usually  inflected  in  one  voice  sporadic  forms  of  the 
other  occur;  and  sometimes  the  voice  differs  according  as 
the  verb  is  compounded  >vith  certain  prepositions. 

631.  The  middle  forms  outside  the  present-system  (for 
which  there  is  a  special  passive  inflection:  see  below,  768':, 
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and  sometimes  also  within  that  system,  are  liable  to  be  used 
likewise  in  a  passive  sense. 

632.  Tense.  The  tenses  are  as  follows:  1.  a  present, 
with  2.  an  imperfect,  closely  related  with  it  in  form,  having 
a  prefixed  augment;  3.  a  perfect,  made  with  reduplication 
(to  which  in  the  Veda  is  added,  4.  a  so-called  pluperfect, 
made  from  it  with  prefixed  augment);  5.  an  aorist,  of  three 
different  formations :  a.  simple;  b.  reduplicated;  o.  sibilant; 
6.  a  future,  with  7.  a  conditional,  an  augment-tense,  stand- 
ing to  it  in  the  relation  of  an  imperfect  to  a  present;  and 
8.  a  second,  a  periphrastic,  future  (not  found  in  the  Veda). 

The  tenses  here  distinguished  (in  accordance  with  prevailing 
usage)  as  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  aorist  receive  those 
names  from  their  correspondence  in  mode  of  formation  with  tenses 
80  called  in  other  languages  of  the  family,  especially  in  Greek, 
and  not  at  all  from  differences  of  time  designated  by  them.  In 
no  period  of  the  Sanskrit  language  is  there  any  expression  of 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  time  —  nor  of  perfect  time,  except  in 
the  older  language,  where  the  ^aorist''  has  this  value ;  later,  im- 
perfect, perfect,  and  aorist  (of  rare  use)  are  so  many  undiscrim- 
inated past  tenses  or  preterits:  see  below,  under  the  different 
tenses. 

638.  Mode.  In  respect  to  mode,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  classical  Sanskrit  and  the  older  language  of  the 
Veda  —  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Brahmanas  —  is 
especially  great. 

In  the  Veda,  the  present  tense  has,  besides  its  indicative 
inflection,  a  subjunctive,  of  considerable  variety  of  formation, 
an  optative,  and  an  imperative  (in  2d  and  3d  persons).  The 
same  three  modes  are  found,  though  of  much  less  frequent  oc- 
currence, as  belonging  to  the  perfect;  and  they  are  made  also 
from  the  aorists,  being  of  especial  frequency  from  the  simple 
aorist.  The  future  has  no  modes  (an  occasional  case  or  two 
are  purely  exceptional). 

In  the  classical  Sanskrit,  the  present  adds  to  its  indio- 
ative  an  optative  and  an  imperative  —  of  which  last,  moir^ 
over,    the  first  persons  are  a  remnant  of  the  old  subjunc*- 
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tive.  And  the  aorist  has  also  an  optative^  of  somewhat 
peculiar  inflection,  usually  called  the  precative  (or  bene- 
dictive;. 

684.  The  present,  perfect,  and  future  tenses  have  each 
of  them,  alike  in  the  earlier  and  later  language,  a  pair  of 
participles,  active  and  middle,  sharing  in  the  various  pe- 
culiarities of  the  tense-formations;  and  in  the  Veda  are 
found  such  participles  belonging  also  to  the  aorist. 

686.  Tense-systems.  ITie  tenses,  then,  with  their 
accompanying  modes  and  participles,  fall  into  certain  well- 
marked  groups  or  systems: 

I.  The  present-system,  composed  of  the  pres- 
ent tense  with  its  modes,  its  participle,  and  its  pret- 
erit which  we  have  called  the  imperfect. 

n.  The  perfect-system,  composed  of  the  per- 
fect tense  (with,  in  the  Veda,  its  modes  and  its  preterit 
the  so-called  pluperfect;   and  its  participle. 

in.  The  aorist-system,  or  systems,  simple, 
reduplicated,  and  sibilant,  composed  of  the  aorist  tense 
along  with,  in  the  later  language,  its  '^precative''  opta- 
tive (but,  in  the  Veda,  with  its  various  modes  and  its 
participle . 

IV.  The  future-systems:  a.  the  old  or  sibi- 
lant future,  with  its  accompanying  preterit,  the  condi- 
tional, and  its  participle;  and  b.  the  new  periphrastic 
future. 

686,  Number  and  Person.  The  verb  has,  of  coarse, 
the  same  three  numbers  with  the  noun,  namely  singular, 
dual,  and  plural ;  and  in  each  number  it  has  the  three  per- 
sons, first,  second,  and  third.  All  of  these  are  made  in 
every  tense  and  mode  —  except  that  the  first  persons  of 
the  imperative   numbers  are  supplied  from  the  subjunctive. 
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637.  Verbal  adjectives  and  nouns:  Partici- 
ples. The  participles  belonging  to  the  tense-systems  have 
been  already  spoken  of  above  (584).  There  is  besides,  com- 
ing directly  from  the  root  of  the  verb,  a  participle,  prevail- 
ingly of  past  and  passive  (or  sometimes  neuter)  meaning. 
Future  passive  participles,  or  gerundives,  of  several  different 
formations,  are  also  made. 

588.  Infinitives.  In  the  older  language,  a  very  con- 
siderable variety  of  derivative  abstract  nouns  —  only  in  a 
few  sporadic  instances  having  anything  to  do  with  the  tense- 
systems  —  are  used  in  an  infinitive  or  quasi -infinitive 
sense ;  most  often  in  the  dative  case,  but  sometimes  also  in 
the  accusative,  in  the  genitive  and  ablative,  and  (very  rarely) 
in  the  locative.  In  the  classical  Sanskrit,  there  remains  a 
single  infinitive,  of  accusative  case-form,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tense-systems. 

589.  Gerund.  A  so-called  gerund  (or  absolutive)  — 
being,  like  the  infinitive,  a  stereotyped  case-form  of  a  de- 
rivative noun  —  is  a  part  of  the  general  verb-system  in 
b6th  the  earlier  and  later  language,  being  especially  fre- 
quent in  the  latter.  In  the  Veda  it  has  a  somewhat  various 
form ;  in  the  later  language,  it  has  only  two  forms,  one  for 
simple  verbs,  and  the  other  for  compound.  Its  value  is  that 
of  an  indeclinable  active  participle,  of  indeterminate  but 
prevailingly  past  tense-character. 

A  second  gerund,  an  adverbially  used  accusative  in  form, 
is  found,  but  only  rarely,  both  earlier  and  later. 

540.  Secondary  conjugations.  The  secondary  or 
derivative  conjugations  are  as  follows:  a.  the  passive;  b.  the 
intensive;  o.  the  desiderative;  d.  the  causative.  In  these, 
a  conjugation-stem,  instead  of  the  simple  root,  underKes 
the  whole  system  of  inflection.  Yet  there  is  clearly  to  be 
seen   in  them  the  character  of  a  present-system,    expanded 
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into  a  more  or  less  complete  conjugation ;  and  the  passiTe 
is  so  purely  a  present-system  that  it  will  he  described  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  that  part  of  the  inflection  of  the 
verb. 

Under  the  same  general  head  belongs  the  subject  of 
denominative  conjugation,  or  the  conversion  of  noun  and 
adjective-stems  into  conjugation-stems.  Further,  that  of 
compound  conjugation,  whether  by  the  prefixion  of  prepo- 
sitions to  roots  or  by  the  addition  of  auxiliary  verbs  to  noun 
and  adjective-stems.  And  finally,  that  of  periphrastic  con- 
jugation, or  the  looser  combination  of  auxiliaries  with  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives. 

541.  The  characteristic  of  a  proper  (finite  or  personal] 
verb-form  is  its  personal  ending.  By  this  alone  is  deter- 
mined its  character  as  regards  number  and  person  —  and 
in  part  also  as  regards  mode  and  tense.  But  the  distinc- 
tions of  mode  and  tense  are  mainly  made  by  the  formation 
of  tense  and  mode-stems,  to  which,  instead  of  to  the  piure 
root,  the  personal  endings  are  appended. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  given  a  general  account  of  the  per- 
sonal endings ;  and  also  of  the  formation  of  mode-stems  from 
tense-stems,  and  of  those  elements  in  the  formation  of  tense- 
stems  —  the  augment  and  the  reduplication  —  which  are  found 
in  more  than  one  tense-system.  Then,  in  the  following  chapters, 
each  tense-system  will  be  taken  up  by  itself,  and  the  methods 
of  formation  of  its  stems,  both  tense-stems  and  mode-stems,  and 
their  combination  with  the  endings,  will  be  described  in  detail. 

Personal  Endings. 

542.  The  endings  of  verbal  inflection  are,  as  was  pointed 
out  above,  different  throughout  in  the  active  and  middle  voices. 
They  are  also,  as  in  Greek,  usually  of  two  somewhat  varying 
forms  for  the  same  person  in  the  same  voice :  one  fuller,  called 
primary ;  the  other  briefer,  called  secondary.  There  are  also  less 
pervading  differences,   depending  upon  other  conditions. 

A  condensed   statement  of  all   the  varieties   of  ending  for  each  person 
and  number  here  follows. 
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543.  Singular:  First  person.  The  primary  ending  in 
the  active  is  mi.  The  subjunctive,  however  (later  imperative), 
has  m  instead;  and  in  the  oldest  Veda  this  nt  is  sometimes 
wanting,  and  the  person  ends  in  a  (as  if  the  nt  of  ani  were 
dropped).  The  secondary  ending  is  m;  and  to  this  m  an  a  has 
come  to  be  so  persistently  prefixed,  appearing  always  where  the 
tense-Btem  does  not  itself  end  in  a  (vam  for  varm  or  varatn  in 
RV.,  once,  is  an  isolated  anomaly),  that  it  is  necessary  to  reckon 
am  as  ending,  alternate  with  m.  But  the  perfect  tense  has 
neither  mi  nor  m ;  its  ending  is  simply  a  (sometimes  a :  248  o) : 
or,  from  o-roots,  au. 

The  primary  middle  ending,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  other  persons,  would  be  regularly  me.  But  no  tense  or 
mode,  at  any  period  of  the  language,  shows  any  relic  whatever 
of  a  m  in  this  person:  the  primary  ending,  present  as  well  as 
perfect,  from  a-stems  and  others  alike,  is  e;  and  to  it  corre- 
sponds t  as  secondary  ending,  which  blends  with  the  final  of  an 
o-stem  to  e.  The  optative  has,  however,  a  instead  of  i;  and 
in  the  subjunctive   (later  imperative)   appears  at  for  e. 

544.  Second  person.  In  the  active,  the  primary  ending 
is  «t,  which  is  shortened  to  s  as  secondary :  as  to  the  loss  of 
this  8  after  a  final  radical  consonant,  see  below,  556.  But  the 
perfect  and  the  imperative  desert  here  entirely  the  analogy  of 
the  other  forms.  The  perfect  ending  is  invariably  tha  (or  Ma, 
248  o).  The  imperative  is  far  less  regular.  The  fullest  form 
of  its  ending  is  dhi;  which,  however,  is  more  often  reduced  to 
hi;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  verbs  (including  all  a-stems, 
at  every  period  of  the  language)  no  ending  is  present,  but  the 
bare  stem  stands  as  personal  form.  In  a  very  small  class  of 
verbs  (722)  ana  is  the  ending.  The  Veda  has  also  an  ending 
(at;  and  this  is  even  used  sporadically  in  other  persons  of  the 
imperative  (see  below,  670 — 1). 

In  the  middle  voice,  the  primary  ending,  both  present  and 
perfect,  is  se.  The  secondary  stands  in  no  apparent  relation  to 
this,  being  thas;  and  in  the  imperative  is  found  only  sva  (or 
sva:  248  c),  which  in  the  Veda  is  not  seldom  to  be  read  as  sua. 
In  the  older  language,  se  is  sometimes  strengthened  to  sat  in  the 
subjunctive. 

646.  Third  person.  The  active  primary  ending  is  ti; 
the  secondary,  i:  as  to  the  loss  of  the  latter  after  a  final  radical 
consonant,  see  below,  666.  But  in  the  imperative  appears  in- 
stead the  peculiar  ending  iu ;  and  in  the  perfect  no  characteristic 
consonant  is  present,  and  the  third  person  has  the  same  ending 
as  the  first. 
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The  primary  middle  ending  is  te,  with  ta  as  corresponding 
secondary.  In  the  older  lang^uage,  te  is  often  strengthened  to 
Uu  in  the  subjunctive.  In  the  perfect,  the  middle  third  person 
has,  like  the  active,  the  same  ending  with  the  first,  namely  e 
aimply;  and  in  the  older  language,  the  third  person  present  also 
often  loses  the  distinctive  part  of  its  termination,  and  comes  to 
coincide  in  form  with  the  first.  To  this  e  perhaps  corresponds, 
as  secondary,  the  t  of  the  aorist  3d  pers.  passive  (842fF.\  The 
imperative  has  tarn  (or,  in  the  Veda,  rarely  am]  for  its  ending. 

646.  Dual:  First  person.  Both  in  active  and  in  middle, 
the  dual  first  person  is  in  all  its  varieties  precisely  like  the 
corresponding  plural,  only  with  substitution  of  v  for  the  m  of  the 
latter:  thus,  vaa  (no  vcut  has  been  found  to  occur,  va,  vahe, 
vahi,  vahai.  The  person  is,  of  course,  of  comparatively  rare 
use,  and  from  the  Veda  no  form  in  ro^,   even,  is  quotable. 

647.  Second  and  Third  persons.  In  the  active,  the 
primary  ending  of  the  second  person  is  thasy  and  that  of  the 
third  is  (ob;  and  this  relation  of  /A  to  /  appears  also  in  the 
perfect,  and  runs  through  the  whole  scries  of  middle  endings. 
The  perfect  endings  are  primary,  but  have  u  instead  of  a  as 
vowel;  and  an  a  has  become  so  persistently  prefixed  that  their 
forms  have  to  be  reckoned  as  tUhus  and  atua.  The  secondary 
endings  exhibit  no  definable  relation  to  the  primary  in  these 
two  persons ;  they  are  tarn  and  tarn ;  and  they  are  used  in  the 
imperative  as  well. 

In  the  middle,  a  long  a  —  which,  however,  with  the  final 
a  of  o-stems  becomes  e  —  has  become  prefixed  to  all  dual 
endings  of  the  second  and  third  persons,  so  as  to  form  an  in> 
separable  part  of  them.  The  primary  endings,  present  and  per- 
fect, are  athe  and  ate;  the  secondary  (and  imperative)  are  athofn 
and  aiam  (or,  with  stem-final  a,  efhe  etc.. 

The  Rig-Yeda  has  a  very  few  forms  in  alike  and  ajte,  apparently  from 
tike  and  eU  with  subjunctive  strengthening  (they  are  all  detailed  below: 
see  615,  701,  737,  752,  836,  1008,  1048;. 

548.  Plural:  First  person.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
active  ending  is  masij  which  in  the  oldest  language  is  more 
frequent  than  the  briefer  mas  (in  RV.,  as  five  to  one;  in  AV.. 
however,  only  as  three  to  four;.  In  the  classical  Sanskrit,  mas 
is  the  exclusive  primary  ending:  but  the  secondar}'  abbreviated 
ma  belongs  also  to  the  perfect  and  the  subjunctive  (imperative. 
In  the  Veda,  ma  often  becomes  ma  (248  c.  especially  in  the 
perfect. 

The  primary  middle  cndinp:  is  jna^e.  This  is  lightened  in 
the  secondary  form   to  7)ia/if:   and.    on  the   other  hand,   it  is  regu- 
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larly   (in  the  Veda,  not  inTariably)  strengthened  to  mahai  in  the 
subjunctive   (imperative;. 

549.  Second  person.  The  active  primary  ending  is  Ma. 
The  secondary,  also  imperative,  ending  is  ta  (in  the  Veda,  ta  only 
once  in  impv.J.  But  in  the  perfect  any  characteristic  consonant  is 
wanting,  and  the  ending  is  simply  a.  In  the  Veda,  the  syllable 
na,  of  problematic  origin,  is  not  infrequently  added  to  both 
forms  of  the  ending,  making  thana  (rarely  tAanctj  and  iana.  The 
forms  in  which  this  occurs  will  be  detailed  below,  under  the 
different  formations :  the  addition  is  very  rarely  made  excepting 
to  persons  of  the  first  general  conjugation. 

The  middle  primary  ending  is  dhve,  which  belongs  to  the 
perfect  as  well  as  the  present.  In  the  subjunctive  of  the  older 
language  it  is  sometimes  strengthened  to  dihvai.  The  secondary 
[and  imperative)  ending  is  dhvatn  (in  RV.,  once  dhva)\  and 
dhvat  is  once  met  with  in  the  imperative  (670).  In  the  Veda, 
the  t)  of  all  these  endings  is  sometimes  resolved  into  ti,  and  the 
ending  becomes  dissyllabic. 

660.  Third  person.  The  full  primary  ending  is  atUi  in 
the  active,  with  ante  as  corresponding  middle.  The  middle  sec- 
ondary ending  is  antay  to  which  should  correspond  an  active 
ant;  but  of  the  t  only  altogether  questionable  traces  are  left, 
in  the  euphonic  treatment  of  a  final  n  (207);  the  ending  is  an. 
In  the  imperative,  antu  and  atitam  take  the  place  of  anti  and 
ante.  The  initial  a  of  all  these  endings  is  like  that  of  am  in 
the  tst  sing.,  disappearing  after  the  final  a  of  a  tense- stem. 

Moreover,  anii,  antu,  ante,  antam,  anta  are  all  liable  to  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  nasal,  becoming  ati  etc.  In  the 
active,  this  weakening  takes  place  only  after  reduplicated  stems 
.and  after  a  few  roots  which  are  treated  as  if  reduplicated : 
630  ff.);  in  the  middle,  it*  occurs  after  all  tense-stems  save  those 
ending  in  a. 

Further,  for  the  secondary  active  ending  an  there  is  a  sub- 
stitute ua  (or  ur :  168,  end),  which  is  used  in  the  same  reduplicating 
verbs  that  change  anti  to  ati  etc.,  and  which  accordingly  appears 
as  a  weaker  correlative  of  an.  The  same  us  is  also  used  uni- 
versally in  the  perfect,  in  the  optative  (not  in  the  subjunctive), 
in  those  forms  of  the  aorist  whose  stem  does  not  end  in  a,  and 
in  the  imperfect  of  roots  ending  in  a,  and  a  few  others  (621). 

The  perfect  middle  has  in  all  periods  of  the  language  the 
peculiar  ending  re,  and  the  optative  has  the  allied  ran,  in  this 
person.  In  the  Veda,  a  variety  of  other  endings  containing  a  r 
as  distinctive  consonant  are  met  with :  namely,  re  (and  ire)  and 
rate  in  the  present ;  rata  in  the  optative   (both  of  present  and  of 
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aorist) ;  rire  in  the  perfect ;  ranta,  rany  and  ram  in  aorists  (and 
in  an  imperfect  or  two) ;  ram  and  raiam  in  the  imperative.  The 
three  rate,  raiam,  and  rata  are  found  -even  in  the  later  language 
in  one  or  two  verbs   (620). 

661.  Below  are  given,  for  convenience,  in  tabular  form, 
the  schemes  of  endings  as  accepted  in  the  classical  or  later 
language :  namely,  a.  the  regular  primary  endings,  used  in  the 
present  indicative  and  the  future  (and  the  subjunctive  in  part); 
and  b.  the  regular  secondary  endings,  used  in  the  imperfect, 
the  conditional,  the  aorist,  the  optative  (and  the  subjunctive  in 
part);  and  further,  of  special  schemes,  o.  the  perfect  endings 
(chiefly  primary,  especially  in  the  middle) ;  and  d.  the  imperative 
endings  (chiefly  secondary).  To  the  so-called  imperative  endings 
of  the  first  person  is  prefixed  the  a  which  is  practically  a  part 
of  them,  though  really  containing  the  mode-sign  of  the  sub- 
junctive from  which  they  are  derived. 

662.  Further,  a  part  of  the  endings  are  marked  with  an 
accent,  and  a  part  are  left  unaccented.  The  latter  are  those 
which  never,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  the  accent;  the 
former  are  accented  in  consi4erable  classes  of  verbs,  though  by 
no  means  in  all.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  general,  the  un- 
accented endings  are  those  of  the  singular  active;  but  the  2d 
sing,  imperative  has  an  accented  ending ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  series  of  1st  persons  imperative,  active  and 
middle,  have  unaccented  endings  (this  being  a  characteristic  of 
the  subjunctive  formation  which  they  represent). 

668.    The  schemes  of  normal  endings,  then,  are  as  follows : 

a.  Primary  Bndlngs. 


active. 

middle. - 
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fltam 

dnUiy  dta,  rdn 
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va 
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d.  Imperative  Endings. 

1 

am 

ava 

ama              ai 

avahai 

amahai 

2 

dh(,  hf,  — 

tdm 

t&                  ivd 

dthdm 

dhvdm 

8 

tu 

tdm 

dntUj  dtu         tim 

atam 

dntanif  dtam 

5M.  In  general,  the  rale  is  followed  that  an  accented  ending,  If  dis- 
ayllabic,  is  accented  on  its  first  syllable  —  and  the  constant  union-vowels 
are  regarded,  in  this  respect,  as  integral  parts  of  the  endings.  Bat  the 
3d  pi.  ending  aU  of  the  pres.  indie,  middle  has  in  BY.  the  accent  ati  in 
a  number  of  verbs  (see  613,  685,  699,  718;;  and  an  occasional  instance 
is  met  with  in  other  endings:  thus,  mcJiS  (see  719,  785). 

555.  The  secondary  endings  of  the  second  and  third  persons  singular, 
as  consisting  of  an  added  consonant  without  vowel,  should  regularly  (150) 
be  lost  whenever  the  root  or  stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added  itself  ends 
in  a  consonant.  And  this  rule  is  in  general  followed;  yet  not  without  ex- 
ceptions.    Thus : 

a.  A  root  ending  in  a  dental  mute  sometimes  drops  this  final  mute 
instead  of  the  added  a  in  the  second  person ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  root 
or  stem  ending  in  a  sometimes  drops  this  a  instead  of  the  added  t  in  the 
third  person  —  in  either  case,  establishing  the  ordinary  relation  of  a  and  t 
in  these  persons,  instead  of  a  and  a,  or  t  and  (.  A  similar  loss  of  any 
other  final  consonant  before  the  ending  is  exceedingly  rare.  For  instances, 
see  below,  692. 

b.  Again,  a  union-vowel  is  sometimes  introduced  before  the  ending, 
either  a  or  »:  see  below,  621,  681,  819,  880. 

In  a  few  isolated  cases  in  the  older  language,  this  i  is  changed  to  ai: 
see  below,  904  b,  1068. 

556.  The  changes  of  form  which  roots  and  stems  undergo 
in  their  combinations  with  these  endings  will  be  pointed  out  in 
detail  below,  under  the  various  formations.  Here  may  be  simply 
mentioned  in  advance,  as  hy  far  the  most  important  among  them, 
a  distinction  of  stronger  and  weaker  form  of  stem  in  large  classes 
of  verbs,  standing  in  relation  with  the  accent  —  the  stem  being 
of  stronger  form  when  the  accent  falls  upon  it,  or  before  an 
accentless  ending,  and  of  weaker  form  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  ending. 

Of  the  endings  marked  as  accented  in  the  scheme,  the  ta  of  2d  pi.  is 
not  infrequently  in  the  Veda  treated  as  unaccented,  the  tone  resting  on  the 
stem,  which  is  strengthened.  Much  less  often,  the  tarn  of  2d  du.  is  treated 
in  the  same  way:  other  endings,  only  sporadically. 

Subjunctive  Mode. 

557.  Of  the  subjunctive  mode  (as  was  pointed  out  above) 
only  fragments  are  left  in  the  later  or  classical  lang^uage :  namely, 
in  the  so-called   first  persons  imperative,  and  in  the  use  (880) 
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of  the  imperfect  and  aorist  persons  without  augment  after  mi 
prohibitive.  In  the  oldest  period,  however,  it  was  a  very  fre- 
quent formation,  being  three  or  four  times  as  common  as  the 
optative  in  the  Rig- Veda,  and  nearly  the  same  in  the  Atharvan ; 
but  already  in  the  Brahmanas  it  becomes  comparatively  rare. 
Its  varieties  of  form  are  considerable,  and  sometimes  perplexing. 

658.  In  its  most  normal  and  regular  formation,  a  special 
mode-stem  is  made  for  the  subjunctive  by  adding  to  the  tense- 
stem  an  a  —  which  combines  with  a  final  a  of  the  tense-stem 
to  a.  The  accent  rests  upon  the  tense-stem,  which  accordingly 
has  the  strong  form.  Thus,  from  the  strong  present-stem  ck^ 
(yduh)  is  made  the  subjunctive-stem  dS^;  from  jmM  (yhu)^ 
juhAva;  from  yundj  (Yytj/jj  yun&ja;  from  hhdva  (yhku)j  bkdta; 
from  tudd  (ytud),  tuda;  from  tusyd  (pass.,  yvac\  ucya;  and  so  on. 

660.  The  stem  thus  formed  is  inflected  in  general  as  an 
o-stem  would  be  inflected  in  the  indicative,  with  constant  accent, 
and  a  for  a  before  the  endings  of  the  first  person  (788)  —  but 
with  the  following  peculiarities  as  to  ending  etc.  : 

660.  In  the  actiTe,  the  Ist  sing,  has  ni  at  ending:  thus,  d6lMniy 
yunAjani^  IMvani,  Bat  In  the  BSg-Veda  sometimes  a  simply:  thus,  6yaj 
hfAva, 

In  Ist  da.,  Ist  pL,  and  3d  pi.,  the  endings  are  always  the  socoadary: 
thas,  d6hava,  d6hama,  d6han;  Hh&vava^  6JUbafiia,  hh&oan. 

In  2d  and  3d  da.  and  2d  pi.,  the  endings  axe  always  primaiy:  thus, 
d6haiKa$,  ddhatcuy  d^hatha;  hhdvatha$,  bhdvaUu,  bhdvaiha. 

In  2d  and  3d  sing.,  the  endings  are  either  primary  or  secondary:  thas» 
d(^a«i  or  dtShas,  dtShati  or  ddhcUf  hkdvd$i  or  hhdvas,  hhdvati  or  bhdvat. 

Occasionally,  forms  with  doable  mode-sign  a  (by  assimilation  to  the 
more  nameroas  sobjonctiyes  from  tense-stems  in  a)  are  met  with  firom  uon* 
a-stems:  thas,  d$atha  f^m  as;  dya$,  dyat,  dyan  from  e  (yi), 

661«  In  the  middle,  forms  with  secondary  instead  of  primary  endings 
are  very  rare,  being  found  only  in  the  3d  pi.  (where  they  are  moM  frequent 
than  the  primary),  and  in  a  ease  or  two  of  the  3d  sing. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  sabJunctiTe  middle  inflection  is  the  freqaent 
strengthening  of  e  to  a<  in  the  endings.  This  is  less  general  in  the  Tery 
earliest  language  than  later.  In  ist  sing.,  cii  alone  is  foand  as  ending,  even 
in  BY.;  and  in  ist  da.  also  (of  rare  occurrence),  only  avahai  is  met  with. 
In  1st  pi.,  amahdi  preyails  In  BY.  and  AY.  {amaKe  is  foand  a  few  ttmes)^ 
and  is  alone  known  later.  In  2d  sing.,  Bai  for  <e  does  not  occar  in  BY.^ 
bat  is  the  only  form  in  AY.  and  the  Brahmanas.  In  3d  sing.,  tai  for  to 
occurs  once  in  RY.,  and  is  the  predominant  form  in  AY.,  and  the  only  one 
later.  In  2d  pi.,  dhvai  for  dhve  is  found  in  one  word  in  BY.,  and  a  few 
times  in  the  Brahmanas.  In  3d  pi.,  niai  for  fite  is  the  BrShmana  form  (of 
far  from  frequent  occurrence);    it   occurs   neither   in  RY.    nor  AY.     No  sad 
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dual  endings  as  thai  sad  iai,  for  the  and  te,  are  anywhere  found;  bnt  RV. 
has  In  a  few  words  (nine:  above,  iM,  end)  aithe  and  aite,  which  appear  S'^/ 
to  be  a  like  subjanctive  strengthening  of  eihe  and  ete  (although  found  in  one 
indicative  form,  kmvaiU).  Before  the  oi-endings  the  pennltimate  vowel  is 
regularly  long  a ;  but  aitfai  instead  of  axiijai  is  two  or  three  times  met  with, 
«iid  once  (TS.)  €Am  for  aHai, 

662.    The  subjunctive   endings,    then,  in  combination  witih 
the  subjunctive  mode-sign,  are  as  follows : 

active.  middle, 

s.  d.  p.  a.  d.  p. 


.  .  .  .  .^  iavahai  iamahai 

awi  ana  ama  ai  {..     .  {-     . 

{avaM  {amahe 

aihoi  atha  \~  ~,  oithe  J...   _^ 

a$  {atai  \adhv<U 


fofUe,  anta 


^    \cA  \atai  {antai 

And,  in  further  combination  with  final  a  of  a  tense-stem, 
the  initial  a  of  all  these  endings  becomes  a :  thus,  for  example, 
in  2d  pers. :  asi  or  as,  athas,  atha^  ase,  adhve. 

668.  Besides  this  proper  subjunctive,  with  mode-sign,  in  its  triple 
form  —  with  primary,  with  strengthened  primary,  and  with  secondary  end- 
ings —  there  is  in  the  older  language  another,  without  mode-sign  and  with 
seeondary  endings,  or  in  all  respects  coinciding  with  the  forms  of  an  augment- 
tense  (imperfect  or  aorist)  save  for  the  absence  of  the  augment.  Subjune- 
tives  of  this  character  are  ftequent  in  RV.,  decidedly  less  common  in  later 
Yedie,  and  very  little  used  in  the  Brahmanas  except  after  md  prohibitive 
(580)   —  after  which  they  stand  also  in  the  later  language. 

These  forms  are  sometimes  called  'imperfect  subjunctive",  but  the 
appellation  is  an  evident  misnomer:  ^improper  subjunctive"  is  preferable. 
Since  (below,  587)  the  forms  of  augmented  tenses  are  also  freely  used  in 
tn  indicative  sense  without  augment  in  the  oldest  Veda,  the  distinction  of 
the  two  classes  of  use  is  often  difficult  to  make. 

As  to  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  see  below,  572  ff. 


Optative  Mode. 

564.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  optative  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  language  of  the  Vedas ; 
but  it  gains  rapidly  in  frequency,  and  already  in  the  Brahmanas 
greatly  outnumbers  the  subjunctive,  which  still  later  it  comes 
almost  entirely  to  replace. 

Its  mode  of  formation  is  the  same  in  all  periods  of  the 
language. 

Whitney,  Onmmar.  ^3 
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565.  The  optative  mode-sign  is  in  the  active  voice  a  dif- 
ferent one,  according  as  it  is  added  to  a  tense-stem  ending  in  a, 
or  in  some  other  final.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  yi,  accented ; 
this  ya  is  appended  to  the  weaker  form  of  the  tense-stem,  and 
takes  the  reg^ular  series  of  secondary  endings,  with,  in  3d  plur., 
tit  instead  of  aitf  and  loss  of  the  a  before  it.  After  an  o-stem, 
it  is  t,  unaccented;  this  t  blends  with  the  final  a  to  0  (which 
then  is  accented  or  not  according  to  the  accent  of  the  a];  and 
the  e  is  maintained  unchanged  before  a  vowel-ending  (am,  m), 
by  means  of  an  interposed  euphonic  y. 

In  the  middle  voice,  the  mode-sign  is  I  throughout,  and 
takes  the  secondary  endings,  with  a  in  Ist  sing.,  and  ran  in 
3d  pi.  After  an  a-stem,  the  rules  as  to  its  combination  to  e, 
the  accent  of  the  latter,  and  its  retention  before  a  vowel-ending 
with  interposition  of  a  y,  are  the  same  as  in  the  active.  After 
any  other  final,  the  weaker  form  of  stem  is  taken,  and  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  ending  (except  in  one  class  of  verbs,  where  it 
falls  upon  the  tense-stem:  see  645);  and  the  t  (as  when  com- 
bined to  9)  takes  an  inserted  y  before  a  vowel-ending. 

It  is,  of  ooane,  impossible  to  tell  from  the  form  whether  i  or  i  is 
eombined  with  the  flntl  of  sn  a-stem  to  e;  but  no  good  reason  appears  to 
exist  for  assuming  i,  rather  than  the  t  which  shows  itself  in  the  other  class 
of  stems  in  middle  TOice. 

566.  The  combined  mode-sign  and  endings  of  the  optative, 
then,  are  as  follows,  in  their  double  form,  for  o-stems  and  for 
others : 


a.  fat  non-cMiteiiis. 


active. 

middle. 

B. 

d. 

p. 

B.                     d. 

P- 

1 

yim 

ydva 

ydma 

iyd              ivM 

hndhi 

9 

yds 

yitam 

yita 

ithda           iyithttm 

idkvdm 

S 

ydt 

yiiam 

yd 

ltd              tydTtom 

iWhi 

b.  combined  with  the  final  of  a-stema. 

1 

eyam 

eva 

ema 

eya              evM 

emahi 

1 

e$ 

etam 

eta 

eihoi           eydthdm 

edhvam 

S 

et 

etam 

eyu8 

eta              eyatam 

erofi 

The  ya  is  in  the  Veda  not  seldom  resoWed  into  id. 
The  Yedic  3d  pi.  middle  forms  in  rata  will  be  detailed  below,  nnder  H 
various  formations. 

567.    Precative.      Precative    forms    are    such    as   have 
sibilant  inserted  between  the  optative-sign  and  the  ending.     T! 
are  made  almost  only  from  the  aorist  stems,  and,   though  alio' 
by  the  grammarians  to  be  formed  from  everj'  root  —  the  ac 


middle. 

d. 

p. 

[ivmj 

[imdhi] 

iydstham 

idhvdm 

• 

iyd$tam 

[Irdn] 
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pieeatiye  from  the  cample  aorist,  the  middle  from  the  sibilant 
aorifit  —  are  practically  of  rare  occurrence  at  every  period  of  the 
language,  ^and  especially  later. 

The  inserted  a  runs  in  the  aetive  thiongh  the  whole  series  of  persons ; 
in  the  middle,  it  is  allowed  only  in  the  2d  and  3d  persons  sing,  and  dn., 
and  the  2d  pi.,  and  is  quotable  from  the  older  literature  only  for  the  2d  and 
dd  sing.  In  the  2d  sing,  act.,  the  preeative  form,  by  reason  of  the  nec- 
essary loss  of  the  added  «,  is  not  distingnishable  from  the  simple  optatire; 
in  the  3d  sing,  act.,  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  later  language,  which 
(abore,  566)  saves  the  personal  ending  t  instead  of  the  precative-sign  s; 
bnt  the  BV.  usually,  and  the  other  Yedic  texts  to  some  extent,  have  the 
proper  ending  ya»  (for  ydst). 

The  accent  is  as  in  the  simple  optative. 

568.  The  precative  endings,  then,  accepted  in  the  later 
language  (including,  in  brackets,  those  which  are  identical  with 
the  simple  optative),  are  as  follows : 

active. 

B.  d.  p.  8. 

1         ya8€mi  ydsva  yimia  [tyd] 

i        [yds]  yistam         ydata  xsthds 

3        [yd^]  ydstam  yi$U8  utd 

As  to  the  uses  of  the  optative,  see  below,  672  if. 

Imperative  Mode. 

560.  The  imperative  has  no  mode-sign;  it  is  made  by 
adding  its  own  endings  directly  to  the  tense-stem,  just  as 
the  other  endings  are  added  to  form  the  indicative  tenses. 

Hence,  in  2d  and  3d  dn.  and  2d  pi.,  its  forms  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  augment-preteilt  from  the  same  stem  vrith  its  augment 
omitted. 

The  rules  as  to  the  use  of  the  different  endings  —  especially  in  2d  sing., 
where  the  variety  is  considerable  —  will  be  given  below,  in  connection  with 
the  various  tense-systems.  The  ending  (at,  however,  has  so  much  that  is 
peculiar  in  its  use  that  it  calls  for  a  little  explanation  here. 

570.  The  Imperative  in  tat.  This  is  nowhere  a  frequent  form, 
though  found  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  and  allowed  to  be 
made  in  the  latest ;  in  the  five  leading  Vedie  texts  it  Is  formed  fh>m  nearly 
fifty  verbs,  and  has  less  than  seventy  occurrences.  Its  usual  value  is  that 
of  a  second  person  singular;  but  it  occurs  as  1st  sing,  once,  in  AV.  (aoyM- 
fdm  Jagrtdd  ahdm,  'let  me  watch  till  day-break' j;  as  3d  sing.,  toward  a  dozen 
times  (e.  g.  pdnar  md  "vi^atad  rayfh,  TS.,  'let  wealth  come  again  to  me*; 
aydm  tydtiya  rdja  murdhdnofh  vf  patayaiatf  QB,,  *the  king  here  shall  make 

13* 
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Ml  be*4  f  7  off* :  and  m  2d  pi.  icTenl  timet  is  T8.  (e.  g. 
iMfc  MtAffo  bruiai,  'ye  waten,  aBiiovBee  «•  to  tke  geda  as  volM^en*),  aai 
many  timef  in  a  Brikmana  paasage  repeated  in  K.  xvL  21,  TB.  UL  6.  1»  aad 
AB.  ii.  6,  7,  —  in  which,  moreover,  tvo  anthoiitiea  >K.  and  AB.)  ba^eoace 
vQwafodkvat  for  vatrayaiai:  no  other  Ofcanenoe  of  dkcai  haa  been  aotad. 

571.    Ail   regmrdB   its  meaning,    this   form   hms  been  ikown 

Delbrdek    to  have  prevailingly  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  traeeahlj 

bat  much  less  distinctly  in  the  Vedic  texts,  a  specific  tenee-vahie 

added  to  its  mode-value  —  as  signifying,  namely,  an  injnnetum 

to  be  carried   ont  at  a   later  time   than  the  present :    it  is  (like 

the  I^atin  forms  in  io  and  Mr)  a  posterior  or  fatore  imperative. 

Examplea  are :  ihB  'vdma  tftihafUam  abkytki  'U  bnihi  iAh  ttf  n&  ig^Sm 

pratiprdbruiat  '<fB. ,    'say  to  her  '^eome  to  me  as  I  stand  jost  heie^,  and 

[afterward]  announce  her  to  ns  as  haring  come";   y6d  urdhvdi  tfftha  dr&oim€ 

'kd  dluEtiai  'RV. ,  'when  thou  shalt  sUnd  upright,  [then]  bestow  riches  here* 

and  similarly   in   many  casesj;   utkSUam  udvahd  hhavo  ^dahya  prdti  dkSnaiSi 

tA.y.  ,  *be  a  carrier  np  the  ascent;  after  having  carried  np,  mn  back  again*; 

vdnasp^iiir  ddhi  tva  ithasyaU  UUya  viUat  'TS.j,    'the  tree  will  ascend  thee, 

Uke  [thenj  note  of  it\ 

According  to  the  grammarians,  the  form  in  tat  nuy  be  used  when  bene- 
diction is  intended. 

Uses  of  the  Modes. 

672.  Of  the  three  modes,  the  imperative  is  the  one 
most  distinct  and  limited  in  office,  and  most  unchanged  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  language.  It  signi- 
fies a  command  or  injunction  —  an  attempt  at  the  exeicifle 
of  the  speaker's  will  upon  some  one  or  something  outside 
of  himself. 

This,  however  ,in  Sanskrit  as  in  other  langaages),  is  by 
no  means  always  of  the  same  force ;  the  command  ahadei  off 
into  a  demand,  an  exhortation,  an  entreaty,  an  expression  of 
earnest  desire.  The  imperative  also  sometimes  signifies  an  as- 
sumption or  concession ;  and  occasionally,  by  pregnant  construc- 
tion, it  becomes  the  expression  of  something  conditional  or 
contingent;  but  it  does  not  acquire  any  regular  use  in  depend- 
ent-clause-making . 

578.    The  optative  appears  to  have  as  its  primary  ofiKoe 

the  expression   of  wish  or  desire;   in  the   oldest  language, 

its  prevailing  use  in  independent  clauses   is  that  to  which 

the  name  "optative"  properly  belongs. 
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The  so-called  precadve  forms  (667)  are  restricted  to  this 
use,  but  are  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  simple  optatives. 

But  the  expression  of  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  passes  nat- 
urallj  over  into  that  of  request  or  entreaty,  so  that  the  optative 
becomes  a  softened  imperative ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  comes 
to  signify  what  is  generally  desirable  or  proper,  what  should  or 
ought  to  be,  and  so  becomes  the  mode  of  prescription :  or,  yet 
again,  it  is  weakened  into  signifying  what  may  or  can  be,  what 
is  likely  or  usual,  and  so  becomes  at  last  a  softened  statement 
of  what  is. 

Further,  the  optative  in  dependent  clauses,  with  relative 
pronouns  and  conjunctions,  becomes  a  regular  means  of  ex- 
pression of  the  conditional  and  contingent,  in  a  wide  and  in- 
creasing variety  of  uses. 

574.  The  subjunctive,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  be- 
comes nearly  extinct  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
language;  there  are  left  of  it  in  classical  usage  only  two 
relics ;  the  use  of  its  first  persons  in  an  '^imperative^  sense, 
or  to  signify  a  necessity  or  obligation  resting  on  the  speak- 
er, or  a  peremptory  intention  on  his  part;  and  the  use  of 
its   other  persons,    with  the  negative  particle  m  md,   in  a 

prohibitive  or  negative  imperative  sense. 

And  the  general  value  of  the  subjunctive  from  the  begpin- 
ning  was  what  these  relics  would  seem  to  indicate :  its  funda- 
mental meaning  is  perhaps  that  of  requisition,  less  peremptory 
than  the  imperative,  more  so  than  the  optative.  But  this  meaning 
is  liable  to  the  same  modifications  and  transitions  with  that  of 
the  optative :  and  subjunctive  and  optative  run  closely  parallel 
with  one  another  in  the  oldest  language  in  their  use  in  in- 
dependent clauses,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  in  dependent. 
And  instead  of  their  being  (as  in  Greek]  both  maintained  in 
use,  and  endowed  with  nicer  and  more  distinctive  values,  the 
subjunctive  gradually  disappears,  and  the  optative  assumes  alone 
the  offices  formerly  shared  by  both. 

675.  The  difference,  then,  between  imperative  and  sub- 
junctive and  optative,  in  their  fundamental  and  most  char- 
acteristic uses,  is  one  of  degree:  command,  requisition, 
wish :  and  no  sharp  line  of  division  exists  between  them ; 
they  are  more  or  less  exchangeable  with  one  another,  and 
combinable  in  coordinate  clauses. 
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Thus,  in  AV.,  we  liave  in  impv.:  fatdm  jiva  ^arddak,  'do 
thou  live  a  hundred  autumns*;  tibhad  itUi  jmUaik  jarAdatfif  ^let 
them  both  live  to  attain  old  age';  —  in  subj.,  tufyd  fivami,  4et 
me  live  this  day';  ^atdik  jwati  forddah,  'he  shall  live  a  hundred 
autumns';  —  in  opt.,  jivema  fordddik  fotim^  'may  we  live  hund- 
reds of  autumns';  sdrvam  Qyur  jivyasam  (prec.j,  'I  would  fain 
live  out  my  whole  term  of  life'.  Here  the  modes  would  be 
interchangeable  with  a  hardly  perceptible  change  of  meaning. 

Examples,  again,  of  different  modes  in  coordinate  constaruo- 
tion  are  :  iydm  agne  nflri  pdtim  ctdesta  .  .  .  suodnd  puirOn  mdkin 
hhavdH  paiva  pdtim  guhhdga  vi  rajatu  (AV.),  'may  this  woman, 
O  Agni  I  find  a  spouse ;  giving  birth  to  sons  she  shall  become 
a  chieftainess ;  having  attained  a  spouse  let  her  rule  in  happiness'; 
gopayd  nah  svastdye  prabudhe  nah  punar  daaah  (TS.),  'watdi  over 
us  for  our  welfare,  gprant  unto  us  to  wake  again';  jyoit  no^ 
9unu^  ,  .  ,  sa  ie  sumatir  hhuiv  (umS  (RV.j,  'may  there  be  to  us 
a  son;  let  that  favor  of  thine  be  ours'.  It  is  not  very  seldom 
the  case  that  versions  of  the  same  passage  in  different  texts  show 
different  modes  as  various  readings. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  earliest  employment  of 
these  modes  to  prove  that  they  might  not  all  be  specialised  uses 
of  forms  originally  equivalent  —  having,  for  instance,  a  general 
future  meaning. 

676.  As  examples  of  the  less  characteristic  use  of  sub- 
junctive and  optative  in  the  older  language,  in  independent 
clauses,  may  be  quoted  the  following:  A  gkd  ta  gachun  dUard 
yugini  (RV.),  'those  later  ages  will  doubtless  come';  ydd..,  nd 
mard  iti  mdnyase  (RV.),  'if  thou  thinkest  1  shall  not  die'";  nA 
t&  na^anH  nd  dahhdti  tdskarah  (RV.),  'they  do  not  become  lost; 
no  tbief  can  harm  them';  kdgmdi  deviya  havisd  vidhema  (RV.)) 
'to  what  god  shall  we  offer  oblation?'  agrdnd  rayim  a^naoat .  .  . 
dtvS-dive  (RV.),  'by  Agni  one  may  gain  wealth  every  day*;  mtA 
'nam  hrahmdne  dadydt  tdthd  syanU  ftVi  sydt  (AV.),  'one  should 
giye  her,  however,  to  a  Brahman;  in  that  case  she  will  be 
propitious  and  favorable';  dhar-ahar  dadydt  (QB.),  'one  should 
give  every  day'. 

577.  The  uses  of  the  optative  in  the  later  language  are  of 
the  utmost  variety,  covering  the  whole  field  occupied  jointly  by 
the  two  modes  in  earlier  time.  A  few  examples  from  a  shi^e 
text  (MBh.)  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  them :  uchisfam  ndi  'm 
hhuhjiydm  na  kurydm  pddadhavanam,  'I  will  not  eat  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  sacrifice,  I  will  not  perform  the  foot-lavation';  jjiiim 
vrajet,  'let  her  go  to  her  relations';  ndi  *vcm  »d  karhicit  ihiryd, 
'she  should  not  act  thus  at  any  time';  katham  vidydd^  nikm 
nfpam,    'how    can  I  know   king  Nalaf    tUtarge  satkfoyai  ^9^  ^ 
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vmdeta  ^jn  mkham  hcacU,  'but  in  case  of  her  abandonment  there 
may  be  a  chance;  she  may  also  find  happiness  somewhere*; 
kathaik  vmo  vikarteyark  na  ea  hudhyeta  me  priya,  'how  can  I  cnt 
off  the  garment  and  my  beloved  not  wake?' 

678.  The  later  use  of  the  first  persons  subjunctive' as  so- 
called  imperative  involves  no  change  of  construction  from  former 
time,  but  only  restriction  to  a  single  kind  of  use :  thus,  dwyawi, 
*let  us  two  play';  khh  karavam  te,   'what  shall  I  do  for  thee?* 

579.  The  subjunctive  with  mS  is  in  the  oldest  language 
almost  the  sole  form  of  prohibitive  expression,  and  is  very 
common.  The  kind  of  subjunctive  employed  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  augmentless  forms  of  a  past  tense;  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  [five  sixths  in  RY. ,  nine  tenths  in  AV.) 
it  is  the  augmentless  aorist  tlvat  is  chosen.  Thus :  pr&  pato  mS 
'hd  ransthdJ^  (AV.),  'fly  away;  do  not  stay  here';  chisdhg  ca  md- 
kyam  r&dhyatu  mi  ca  *hdth  dvisatS  radham  (AV.),  'both  let  my 
foe  be  subject  to  me,  and  let  me  not  be  subject  to  my  foe*; 
urv  d^am  dhhayam  jyitir  indra  mi  no  diryM  abhi  na^an  tamisrai^ . 
(RV.),  1  would  win  broad  fearless  light,  O  Indra;  let  not  the 
long  darknesses  come  upon  us':  mi  na  iyuh  prd  mosih  (RV-)» 
'do  not  steal  away  our  life';  mi  bibher  (impf.)  nd  marisyasi  (RV.), 
'do  not  fear;  thou  wilt  not  die';  mU  snidi  *tant  sdkMn  kunUhai^ 
(AV.),    'do  Hot  make  friends  of  them'. 

Ooly  one  optative  (bhujema)  is  used  prohibitiyely  with  md  in  RV.,  and 
only  once  (in  a  probably  corrupted  passage)  an  imperatiye;  neither  con- 
struction is  found  in  AY. ;  and  the  cases  in  the  later  language  are  rare. 

580.  This  very  definite  and  peculiar  construction,  of  an 
au^jpentless  past  tense  with  md,  has  preserved  itself  in  use,  and 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  later  language:  thus,  samdfvaMi 
md  fucah,  'be  comforted,  do  not  grieve';  md  hhdii,  'do  not  fear* 
(both  MBh.). 

But  the  use  of  the  optative  with  nd,  'not',  in  a  prohibitive 
sense  appears  even  (very  rarely)  in  the  Veda,  and  becomes  later 
the  prevalent  construction ;  thus,  nd  rt^ema  kadi  cand  (RV.), 
'may  we  suffer  no  harm  at  any  time';  nd  cd  'tU^jin  nd  juhuydt 
(AV.)^  'and  if  he  do  not  grant  permission,  let  him  not  sacrifice*; 
tdd  u  tdthid  nd  hurydt  (QB.),  'but  he  must  not  do  that  so*;  na 
diva  gayita  (QGS.),  'let  him  not  sleep  by  day*;  na  ivdik  vidyur 
jandi  [MBh.),  'let  not  people  know  thee*.  Hiis  in  the  later 
^^^6  is  the  correlative  of  the  prescriptive  optative,  and  botk 
are  extremely  common ;  so  that  in  a  text  of  prescriptive  dhar- 
acter  the  optative  forms  may  come  to  outnumber  the  indioatifV 
and  imperative  together  [as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Maav). 

581.  In  all  dependent  constructions,  it  is  stiU  haidar 
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in  the  oldest  language  to  establish  a  distinction  between  sub- 
junctive and  optative :  a  method  of  use  of  either  ia  scaroely 
to  be  found  to  which  the  other  does  not  furnish  a  practical 
equivalent  —  and  then,  in  the  later  lang^uage,  such  uses  are 
represented  by  the  optative  alone.  A  few  examples  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this : 

a*  After  relative  pronouns  and  conjunctions  in  general: 
yi  vyiuehur  yOf  ca  numSifi  vyuchin  (RV.)»  'which  have  shone  forth 
[hitherto],  and  which  shall  hereafter  shine  forth';  y6  '(o  jiyata 
otmAkaih  $d  iko  *8at  (TS.),  ^whoever  shall  be  bom  of  her,  let 
him  be  one  of  us' ;  y6  vat  thn  vtdy&t  praif/dksath  sd  hrahmA  vSdita 
tyat  (AV.),  'whoever  shall  know  Uiem  face  to  face,  he  may  pass 
for  a  knowing  priest';  putrinath,  . .  jatihaih  jandyag  ca  yhn  (AV.;, 
'of  sons  bom  and  whom  thou  mayest  bear';  y&9ya  .  .  .  dtUhir 
gfhkn  aydchet  (AY.),  'to  whosesoever  house  he  may  come  as 
g^est';  yatamdthd  kamdyeta  idthd  kurydt  (QB.),  'in  whatever  way 
he  mav  choose,  so  may  he  do  it';  ydrhi  Adtd  ydjamanatya  nhma 
gfhmyat  tdrhi  bruydt  (TS.),  'when  the  sacrificing  priest  shall  name 
the  name  of  the  offerer,  then  he  may  speak';  svarupaih  yadd 
dra§fum  ichethdh  (MBh.),  'when  thou  shalt  desire  to  see  thine 
own  form'. 

b.  In  more  distinctly  conditional  constructions :  ydjama 
dev&n  yddi  gakndvdma  (RV.j,  'we  will  offer  to  the,  gods  U  we 
shall  be  able';  ydd  agne  syUm  ahdm  tvdm  tvdm  vd  ghd  bya  ah6m 
gyu^  te  safya  i/ii  ''gisaJ^  (^V.),  'if  I  were  thou,  Agni,  or  if  thou 
wert  I,  thy  wishes  should  be  realized  on  the  spot';  y6  dyim 
adsdrpdt  pardstdn  nd  ad  mucydtai  vdnmasya  rijnah  (AV.),  'though 
one  steal  far  away  beyond  the  sky,  he  shall  not  escape  king 
Varuna';  ydd  dnd^dn  upa/cdset  ksddkuka^  sydd  ydd  agmyad  ryfiro 
*iya  pa^n  ahhi  many  eta  (TS.),  'if  he  should  continue  without 
eating,  he  would  starve ;  if  he  should  eat,  Rudra  would  attack 
his  cattle';  prdrthayed  yadi  mam  ka^cid  dandyah  sa  me  puman 
hha»et  (MBh.j,  'if  any  man  soever  should  desire  me,  he  should 
suffer  punishment'.  These  and  the  like  constructions,  with  the 
optative,  are  very  common  in  the  Brahmanas  and  later. 

O.  In  final  clauses :  ydthd  'hdm  fatruM  *8dni  (AY.),  'that 
I  may  be  a  slayer  of  my  enemies';  yrndna  ydt/td  pihdtho  dfMah 
(RV.),  'that  being  praised  with  song  ye  may  drink  the  draught*: 
urdti  ydthd  tdva  ^drman  mddema  (RY..,  'in  order  that  we  rejoice 
in  thy  wide  protection';  tipa  jdruta  ydthe  *ydm  punar  aydchet  (^^.), 
'contrive  that  she  come  back  again';  kfpdTh  kurydd  yathd  mayi 
(MBh.),  'so  that  he  may  take  pity  on  me'.  This  is  in  the  Yedft 
one  of  the  most  frequent  uses  of  the  subjunctive ;  and  in  its 
correlative  negative  form,  with  ned,  4n  order  that  not'  or  'lest\ 
it  continues  not  rare  in  the   Brahmanas. 
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The  indicatiye  is  «Uo  used  In  final  cUoBes  after  yatha:  thns,  yaihd 
'yorii  na^yati  UUka  vidkeyam  (H.),  *it  mnst  be  so  managed  that  he  perish' 
(and  thus  naually  in  H.). 

With  the  conditional  nae  of  subjnnctiTe  and  optatiye  is  forther  to  be 
eompared  that  of  the  so-called  ^conditional"  tense :  see  below,  Gba|l  XII. 

582.  No  distinction  of  meaning  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  modes  of  the  present-system  and  those  (in  the  older 
language)   of  the  perfect  and  aorist-systems. 


Participli 

688.  Participles,  active  and  middle,  are  made  from  all 
the  tense-stems  —  except  the  periphrastic  future,  and,  in 
the  later  language,  the  aorist  (and  aorist  participles  are  rare 
from  the  beginning). 

684.  The  general  participial  endings  are  ^  ant  (weak 
form  Wf  at:  fern.  5F?ft  antt  or  5Fft  ati :  see  above,  449)  for 
the  active,  and  ^fF[  ana  (fem.  ^BTRT  ana)  for  the  middle.    But: 

a.  After  a  tense-stem  ending  in  a,  the  active  participial 
suMx  is  virtually  ntj  one  of  the  two  a's  being  lost  in  the  com- 
bination of  stem-final  and  suMx. 

b.  After  a  tense-stem  ending  in  a,  the  middle  participial 
sofEx  is  mana  instead  of  ana. 

o.  The  perfect  has  in  the  active  the  peculiar  suffix  vma 
(weakest  form  uSy  middle  form  vat;  fem.  tifi;  see^  for  the  in- 
flection of  this  participle,  above,  468  ff.). 

For  details,  as  to  form  of  stem  etc.,  and  for  special  ex- 
ceptions, see  the  following  chi^ters. 

Augment. 

686.  The  augment  is  a  short  a,  prefixed  to  a  tense-stem 
—  and,  if  the  latter  begin  with  a  vowel,  combining  with 
that  vowel  irregularly  into  the  heavier  or  vrddhi  diphthong 
(188  a).  It  is  always  (without  any  exception)  the  accented 
element  in  the  verbal  form  of  which  it  makes  a  part. 

In  the  Veda,  the  augment  is  in  a  few  forms  long  a  :  thus,  anof.  avar, 
Svrnij  avmak,  avidhyatj  ayunak,  ayukta,  arinak,  araik. 

688.  The  augment  is  a  sign  of  past  time.  And  an  aug- 
ment-preterit is  made  from  each  of  the  tense-stems  from  which 
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the  system  of  conjugation  is  derived:  n&mely,  thie  imperfect, 
from  the  present-stem ;  the  pluperfect  (in  the  Veda  only),  from 
the  perfect-stem;  the  conditional,  from  the  future-fttem;  while 
in  the  aorist  such  a  preterit  stands  without  any  corresponding 
present  Mndicative . 

687.  In  the  older  language  (mainly  in  the  Veda;  the  usage 
is  a  rare  one  in  the  Brahmana)  the  augment  is  often  lost,  and 
the  augmentless  forms  have  the  same  value  as  if  they  were 
complete;  or,  rather  more  often,  they  are  used  as  subjunctives 
(above,  568j. 

The  accentuation  of  the  angmentlesa  forma  is  throughout  accordant  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  unaugmented  tense  —  that  Is  to  say,  where  such 
a  tense  exists  (which  is  not  the  case  with  the  varieties  of  sibilant  aodat). 

Reduplication. 

588.  The  derivation  of  conjiigational  and  declensional 
stems  from  roots  by  reduplication,  either  alone  or  along 
with  other  formative  elements,  has  been  already  spoken  of 
[269],  and  the  formations  in  which  reduplication  appears 
have  been  specified:  they  are^  in  primary  verb-inflection, 
the  present  (of  a  certain  class  of  verbs),  the  perfect  (of 
nearly  all),  and  the  aorist  (of  a  large  number);  and  the  in- 
tensive and  desiderative  secondary  conjugations  contain  in 
their  stems  the  same  element. 

689.  The  general  principle  of  reduplication  is  the  pre- 
fixion  to  a  root  of  a  part  of  itself  repeated  —  if  it  begin 
with  consonants,  the  initial  consonant  and  the  vowel ;  if  it 
begin  with  a  vowel,  that  vowel,  either  alone  or  with  a  follow- 
ing consonant.  The  varieties  of  detail,  however,  are  very 
considerable.  Thus,  especially  as  regards  the  vowel,  which 
in  present  and  perfect  and  desiderative  is  regularly  shorter 
and  lighter  in  the  reduplication  than  in  the  root-syllable, 
in  aorist  is  longer,  and  in  intensive  is  strengthened.  The 
differences  as  regards  an  initial  consonant  are  less,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  intensive;  for  the  others,  certain 
general  rules  may  be  here  stated,    all  farther  details  being 
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left  to  be  given  in  connection  vnith  the  account  of  the  sep- 
arate formations. 

690.  The  consonant  of  the  reduplicating  syllable  is  in 
general  the  first  consonant  of  the  root :  thus,  M^^  paprach 
from  y^I^  prach;  ^SIJ^W^  9iQlis  from  yftw  glis;  ^sm  bubudh 
from  ysm.     But: 

a.  A  non-aspirate  is  substituted  in  reduplication  for  an 
aspirate:  thus,  ^  dadha  from  ytTT;  f^  bibhr  from  yH  bhr, 

b.  A  palatal  is  substituted  for  ar  guttural  or  for  ^  h: 
thus,  iRJ  cakr  from  ysR  kr ;  itjf^^  e^'^Aieif  from  yfll^"  Mic// 
^^jagrabh  from  yiPT  grabh;  ^^  jahr  from  y^  Ar. 

The  occasional  levenion,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  palatal  in  the  radical 
syllable  to  guttural  form  has  been  noticed  above  (216.9). 

c.  Of  two  initial  consonants,  the  second,  if  it  be  a 
non-nasal  mute  preceded  by  a  sibilant,  is  repeated  instead 
of  the  first:  thus,  rlTOT  tcLsihd  from  y^SH  siha;  ^(FF^  caskand 
form  yFF^  skand;  ^^^^  pasprdh  from  yFftT  qi^rrfA;  —  but 
WR  sasmr  from  y^T. 

Accent  of  the  Verb. 

691.  The  statements  which  have  been  made  above,  and 
those  which  will  be  made  below,  as  to  the  'accent  of  verbal 
forms,  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  verb  is  actually  accented. 

But,  according  to  the  grammarians,  and  according  to  the 
invariable  practice  in  accentuated  texts,  the  verb  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  its  occurrences  unaccented  or  toneless. 

That  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  verb  in  its  proper  forms,  its  personal  or 
so-called  finite  forms.  The  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives,  or  the  infinitives 
and  participles,  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  accent  as  other  nouns 
and  adljectives. 

692.  The  general  rule,  covering  most  of  the  cases,  is  this : 
The  verb  in  an  independent  clause  is  unaccented,  unless  it  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  —  or  also,  in  metrical  text,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  pada. 

For  the  accent  of  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  vocative  case 
(above,  814),  the  beginning  of  a  Tpada  counts  as  that  of  a  sentence,  what- 
ever be  the  logical  eonnection  of  the  foda  with  what  precedes  it. 

Examples  of  the  unaccented  verb  are:   agnim  ide  purdhitamf    *I  praise 
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Agni,  the  hoote-priesf;  «S  €d  devifu  gaekaU,  'that,  truly,  goet  to  the  god*'; 
dffne  tupayand  hhava,  *0  Agni,  be  easy  of  access*;  id&m  Mm  tfij^yhi  tomapa, 
'hear  this,  0  Indra,  soma- drinker';  ndmcu  te  rudra  kf^maa,  'homage  to  thee, 
Badsa,  wef  offer*;  ydjamanatfa  pofUn  paki,  'proteet  the  cattle  of  the  Moifleer*. 

Hence,  there  are  two  principal  situations  in  which  the  verb 
retains  its  accent: 

698.    First,    the    verb   is   accented   when    it   stands   at   the 
beginning  of  a  clause  —  or,  in  verse,  of  a  pada. 

Examples  of  the  verb  accented  at  the  head  of  the  sentenee  are,  in  prose. 
fUndhadhoiah  dafrnfoya  kdtmanef  'be  pure  for  the  divine  ceremony*;  apn6& 
'm&ih  MUbUf  'he  wins  this  world';  —  in  verse,  where  the  head  of  the  sentence 
is  also  that  of  the  pacta,  sydmi  'd  fndrcuya  fdrmani,  'may  we  be  in  Indri's 
proteetlon*;  dar^dya  ma  yaiudhinanj  'show  me  the  sorcerers*;  gdmad  vd^kir 
A  id  ncky  'may  he  come  with  good  things  to  as*;  —  in  verse,  where  the  bead 
of  the  danse  is  within  the  pada,  Utam  pahi  frudkt  hdvamf  'drink  of  them, 
hear  our  call*;  aditu  mia^  sdstu  pita  adttu  fvi  idHu  vifpdtihj  *let  the  mother 
sleep,  let  the  father  sleep,  let  the  dog  sleep,  let  the  master  sleep';  vf^vakar- 
man  ndmaa  te  pahy  lumdn,  'Vi^vakarman,  honuge  to  thee;  protect  us!' 
yuvim, ..  rdjiia  uee  duhitd  prekS  varh  nara^  'the  king's  daughter  said  to  you 
^I  pray  you,  ye  men"';  vaydrii  te  vdya  indra  viddhi  m  nah  prd  hharamaktt 
'we  offer  thee,  Indra,  strengthening;  take  note  of  us*. 

Examples  of  the  verb  acoented  at  the  head  of  the  pada  when  this  is  not 
the  head  of  the  sentence  are:  dthd  te  dntamanarii  vidydma  tuma&ndm,  'so 
may  we  enjoy  thy  most  intimate  favors';  dhatd  '8yd  agrHvai  pdtkh  dddhaiu 
praUkamyikm,  'Dhatar  bestow  upon  this  girl  a  husband  according  to  her  wish': 
yatudhdnatya  aomapa  jahf  prajimf  'slay,  0  Soma-drinker,  the  progeny  of  the 
sorcerer'. 

694.   Certain  special  cases  under  this  head  are  as  follows: 

a.  As  a  vocative  forms  no  syntactical  part  of  the  sentence  to  which  it 
is  attached,  but  is  only  an  external  appendage  to  it,  a  verb  following  an 
initial  vocative,  or  more  than  one,  is  accented,  as  if  it  were  itself  initial  in 
the  clause  or  pada:  thus,  dprulkarna  ^rudhi  hdvam,  *0  thou  of  listening  ears, 
hear  our  call!'  site  vdndamahe  tva,  '0  STta,  we  reverence  thee';  vffxft  deva 
vdsavo  rdkiote  'mdm,  'all  ye  gods,  ye  Yasus,  protect  this  man';  utd  "gac 
eakrHfaih  deva  d6va  fivdyaiha  p<iinah,  'likewise  him,  0  gods,  who  has  com- 
mitted crime,  ye  gods,  ye  make  to  live  again'. 

b.  If  more  than  one  verb  follow  a  word  or  words  syntactically  connected 
with  them  all,  only  the  first  loses  its  accent,  the  others  being  treated  as  if 
they  were  initial  verbs  in  separate  clauses,  with  the  same  adjuncts  under- 
stood: thus,  tatdnir  {j  jayati  ksiti  pUsyati^  'successftd  he  conquers,  rules, 
thrives';  amilran . . .  p&rdca  indra  prd  mrnd  JahJ  ea^  'our  foes,  Indra,  drive 
far  away  and  slay*;  aamdbhyam  jeai  ydtsi  ca,  'for  us  conquer  and  fight'; 
dgnlfoma  havfsah  prdsihitasya  vitim  hdryatam  vrsana  jtu^thdnif  '0  Agni  and 
Soma,  of  the  oblation  set  forth  partake,  enjoy,  ye  mighty  ones,  take  plea- 
sure*. 
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o.  lo  like  mADBer  (bot  mneh  less  often),  an  adjunct,  as  snbjeet  or 
dbjeet,  standing  between  two  verba  and  logically  belonging  to  both,  is  reckoned 
to  tbe  first  alone,  and  the  second  bas  the  initial  accent:  thus,  jak(  pra^ith 
ndycwoa  ca,  'slay  the  progeny,  and  bring  [it]  hither';  fP^tu  nah  tubkdga 
hddhatu  tm&naj  *may  the  blessed  one  hear  as,  [and  may  she]  kindly  regard  [u^J. 

d.  As  to  cases  in  which  a  single  verb  standing  between  two  adjuncts 
has  the  initial  accent  perhaps  as  being  in  the  division  of  the  sentence  reckoned 
to  the  second  rather  than  the  first,  see  below,  597. 

696.    Second,   the   verb   is  accented,  whatever  its  position, 
in  a  dependent  clause. 

a.  The  dependency  of  a  clause  is  in  the  very  great  minority  of  cases 
conditioned  by  the  relative  pronoun  ya,  or  one  of  its  derivatives  or  compounds. 
Thus:  y6fh  yajMm  paribhir  Ari,  *what  offering  thou  protectest';  d  U  ycMi 
yi  apofifU  pa^iny  'they  are  coming  who  shall  behold  her  hereafter*;  $ahd 
ydn  me  dsii  UnOf  *  along  with  that  which  is  mine';  ydlra  nah  p&rve  pUdrdk 
pareyHh,  'whither  our  fathers  of  old  departed';  adyd  muriya  yddi  yatudhino 
dami,  4et  me  die  on  the  spot,  if  I  am  a  sorcerer';  y&thi  'hany  anupvuvdm 
bhAvcmii,  'as  days  follow  one  another  in  order';  ydvad  iddm  bhUvanaih  v(fvam 
&iti,  'how  great  this  whole  creation  is';  ydUeamds  te  juhwvUU  tAn  no  cutu, 
'what  desiring  we  sacrifice  .to  thee,  let  that  become  ours';  yaiamda  t(lfp$atf 
'whichever  one  desires  to  enjoy*. 

The  presence  of  a  relative  word  in  the  sentence  does  not,  of  course, 
accent  the  verb,  unless  this  is  really  the  predicate  of  a  dependent  clause :  thus, 
6pa  tyi  taydvo  yatha  yanti,  'they  make  off  like  thieves  (as  thieves  do]*;  ydt 
$thi  j6gae  ca  reJaU,  'whatever  [is]  movable  and  immovable  trembles';  yaUui- 
Icdmath  n(  padyaJUy  'he  lies  down  at  his  pleasure*. 

b.  The  particle  ea  when  it  means  'if,  and  eid  (ca  +  id)^  4i',  give  an 
accent  to  the  verb:  thus,  hrahmd  c€d  dh&stam  Agrahiiy  'if  a  Brahman  has 
grasped  her  hand';  iv&Ai  ca  toma  no  v&qo  fivaiuih  nd  maramahe,  'if  thou, 
Soma,  wiliest  us  to  live,  we  shall  not  die';  d  ea  gdchan  mitrdm  end  dor 
dhamay  'if  he  will  come  here,  we  will  make  friends  with  him'. 

e.  There  are  a  very  few  passages  in  which  the  logical  dependence  of  a 
clause  containing  no  subordinating  word  appears  to  give  the  verb  its 
accent :  thus,  <dm  d^vaparndt  e&ranii  no  ndro  'smdkam  indra  rath^w  jayantu, 
'when  our  men,  horse-winged,  come  into  conflict,  let  the  chariot-fighters  of 
our  side,  0  ludra,  win  the  victory'.  Rarely,  too,  an  imperative  so  following 
another  imperative  that  its  action  may  seem  a  consequence  of  the  latter's  is 
accented;  thus,  tUyam  i  gahi  kdnvttu  sH  $ded  pfbaf  'come  hither  quickly; 
drink  along  with  the  Kanvas'  (i.  e.  in  order  to  drink). 

d.  A  few  other  particles  give  the  verb  an  accent,  in  virtue  of  a  slight 
subordinating  force  belonging  to  them :  thus,  especially  k(  (with  its  negation 
nah{\  which  in  its  fullest  value  means  'for',  but  shades  ofT  firom  that  into 
a  mere  asseverative  sense;  the  verb  or  verbs  connected  with  it  are  always 
accented :  thus,  vf  ti  muneanidiAi  vimiico  hi  idnU^  'let  them  release  him,  for 
they  are  releasers';   ydc  eid  dhf. . .   andfa$ti  iva  imdti,  'if  we,  forsooth. 
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M  it  were  tmrenowned';  —  alio  n/d  (nd-^-fd),  meaning  'lest,  thai  not': 
thos,  n£t  iva  Uipati  tBro  areifd,  'that  the  fan  may  not  ham  thee  with  his 
heam';  virijcuh  nid  vidUnddad  'U,  'saying  to  himself,  ^^est  I  eat  off  the 
vir^f'\  —  >nd  the  IntenogatiTe  kuv(d,  'whetherr  thas,  ukthShkik  kmvfd 
agdmaif  'will  he  oome  hither  for  oar  praises?' 

696.    But  further,   the   verb  of  a  prior  clause  is  not  infre- 
quently accented  in  antithetical  construction. 

Sometimes,  the  relation  of  the  two  daases  is  readily  eapahle  of  heing 
regarded  as  that  of  protasis  and  apodosis ;  hat  often,  also,  sach  a  relation  is 
very  indistinct;  and  the  cases  of  antithesis  shade  off  into  those  of  ordinary 
coordination,  the  line  hetween  them  appearing  to  be  rather  arbitrarily  drawn. 

In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  the  antithesis  is  made  distincter  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  two  clanses  of  correlatiTe  words,  especially  anya — onya,  efca — 
tkOf  va — vHf  ea — ca:  thas,  prd-jna  'nyi  y6nU  pdry  anyd  ataU,  'some  go 
on  and  on,  others  sit  abont'  (as  if  it  were  'while  some  go'  etc.);  dd  va 
9i^icddhvam  Upa  va  prnadhvimiy  'either  pour  out,  or  fill  np*;  tdth  ee  'cttydsva 
'gne  prd  ea  vardhayt  ^mdm^  'both  do  thou  thyself  become  kindled,  Agni, 
and  do  thou  increase  this  person'.  But  it  is  also  made  without  such  help: 
thus,  pri  'jaiah  praji  jandyati  pdri  prdjaia  fffhndUy  'the  unborn  progeny  he 
generates,  the  born  he  embraces';  dpa  yutmdd  dkrcantn  nd  'amin  upivariaU, 
'[though]  she  has  gone  away  from  you,  she  does  not  come  to  us*;  ni  ^ndkb 
'dhvarydr  bhdvati  nd  yajiidffi  fdkfdhii  ghnanlif  'the  priest  does  not  heeome 
blind,  the  demons  do  not  destroy  the  sacrifloe'. 

697.  Where  the  verb  would  be  the  same  in  the  two  antithetical  dauses, 
it  is  not  infrequently  omitted  in  the  second:  thus,  beside  complete  expres- 
sions like  urvJ  ed  'si  vdsvi  ea  'si,  *both  thou  art  broad  and  thoa  art  good*, 
occur,  much  oftener,  incomplete  ones  like  agnfr  am&mUh  lokd  dtid  yanb 
'smffi,  'Agni  was  in  yonder  world,  Yama  [was]  in  this';  a$thnd  *nydk  pn^dk 
pratiUfthanti  mdhiind  'nydhy  'by  bone  some  creatures  stand  firm,  by  flesh 
others';  dvipde  ea  idrvarh  no  rdk$a  edtuipad  yde  ca  nah  sv^fm,  'both  protect 
oTerything  of  ours  that  is  biped,  and  also  whatever  that  is  quadraped 
belongs  to  us'. 

Examples  from  the  Brahmanas  like  the  first  of  those  here  given  (witii 
the  second  verb  expressed),  and  like  the  third  (in  composition  with  a  pre- 
position), show  that  this  explanation  of  the  verbal  accent  is  preferable  to  the 
one  formerly  given  —  namely,  that  the  verb  is  to  be  regarded  as  understood 
in  the  first  clause  and  initial  in  the  second. 

698.    In   a   very    small   number   of  more   or   less    doubtful 
cases,   the  verb  ap])ears  to  be  accented  for  emphasis. 

Thus,  before  eand,  'in  any  wise';  in  connection  with  the  asseverative 
particles  {d,  dha^  kila,  afigdj  evd,  but  sporadically;  and  so  on.  The  detsil 
and  examination  of  the  cases  is  not  worth  while  here*. 

*  The  specialities  and  irregularities  of  the  BY.  as  regards  verbal  accent  are  discnssed 
by  A.  Hajr  in  Sitzungsb.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  for  1S71 ;  of  the  AY.,  by  W.  D.  Wkitaty  ia 
J.  A.  0.  S.,  vol.  V.  (and  Kuhn's  Beitr&ge,  vol.  i.);  of  the  TS.,  by  A.  Weber  in  lad.  Stad., 
vol.  ziii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PRESENT-SYSTEM. 

699.  The  present-system,  or  system  of  forms  coming 
from  the  present-stem,  is  composed  (as  was  pointed  out 
above)  of  a  present  indicative  tense,  along  with  a  subjunc- 
tive (mostly  lost  in  the  classical  language),  an  optative,  an 
imperative,  and  a  participle,  and  also  a  past  tense,  an 
augment-preterit,  to  which  we  give  (by  analogy  with  the 
Greek)  the  name  of  imperfect. 

These  forms  generally  go  in  Sanskrit  grammar  by  the  name  of  ^special 
tenses",  while  the  other  tense-systems  are  styled  "general  tenses*'  —  as  if 
the  former  were  made  from  a  special  tense-stem  or  modified  root,  while  the 
latter  came,  aU  alike,  fh>m  the  root  itself.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
distinction  and  nomenclature  should  be  retained;  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  "special  tenses"  come  in  one  set  of  Torbs  directly  from  the  root,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  other  tense-systems  are  mostly  made  from  stems  — 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  aorist,  from  stems  haying  a  Tariety  of  form  comparable 
with  that  of  present-stems. 

600.  Practically,  the  present-system  is  the  most  pro- 
minent and  important  part  of  the  whole  conjugation,  since, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  its  forms  are  very 
much  more  frequent  than  those  of  all  the  other  systems 
together. 

Thos,  in  the  Veda,  the  occurrences  of  personal  forms  of  this  system  are 
to  those  of  all  others  about  as  three  to  one;  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  as 
five  to  one ;  in  the  Hitopade^a,  as  six  to  one ;  in  the  (ftknntala,  as  eight  to 
one;  in  Mann,  as  thirty  to  one. 

001.  And,  as  there  is  also  great  variety  in  the  manner 
in  which  different  roots  form  their  present-stem,  this,  as 
being  their  most  conspicuous  difference,  is  made  the  basis 
of  their  principal  classification ;  and  a  verb  is  said  to  be  of 
this  or  of  that  conjugation,  or  class,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  its  present-stem  is  made. 
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602.  In  a  small  minority  of  verbs,  the  present-^tem  is 
identical  with  the  root.  Then  there  are  besides  (excluding 
the  passive  and  causative]  eight  more  or  less  different  ways 
of  forming  a  present-stem  from  the  root,  each  way  being 
followed  by  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  verbs.  These 
are  the  ''classes"  or  ''conjugation-classes",  as  laid  down  by 
the  native  Hindu  grammarians.  They  are  arranged  by  the 
lattpr  in  a  certain  wholly  artificial  and  unsystematic  order 
(the  ground  of  which  has  never  been  pointed  out) ;  and  they 
are  wont  to  be  designated  in  European  works  according  to 
this  order,  or  else,  after  Hindu  example,  by  the  root  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  each  class  in  the  Hindu  lists.  A  differ- 
ent arrangement  and  nomenclature  will  be  followed  here, 
namely  as  below  —  the  classes  being  divided  (as  is  usual 
in  European  grammars)  into  two  more  general  classes  or 
conjugations,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  wider  differ- 
ences than  those  which  separate  the  special  classes. 

608.  The  classes  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  as 
follows : 

I.  The  root-class  (second  class,  or  ad-eiaas,  of 
the  Hindu  grammarians);  its  present-stem  is  coincident 
with  the  root  itself:  thus,  ^^  ad,  'eat';  ^  i,  ^go';  QT 
y«7    *go';  fer  dvis,   'hate';  J^  rfuA,   ^milk*. 

U.  The  reduplicating  class  (third  or  ktt- 
class);  the  root  is  reduplicated  to  form  the  present-stem: 
thus,  ^^  juhu  from  y^ hu^  ^sacrifice';  <[^  dada  from 
V'^'i  ^give';  f^R  bibhr  from  VH,    *bear'. 

UI.  The  nasal  class  (seventh  or  mdK^-class);  a 
nasal,  extended  to  the  syllable  ^  tm  m  strong  forms,  is 
inserted  before  the  final  consonant  of  the  root:  thus, 
"^^  rtmdh  (or  "^[tim  runtidh)  from  V^  mdh;  U^^yMj 
(or  IRsT  yunqf)  from  yHsf  yuj\ 

IV.  a.  The  nu -class  (fifth  or  ^tf-class);   the  syl- 
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lable  ^nu  is  added  to   the  root :    thus,    ^  sunu  from 
VT{;  9W  apnu  from  yWl  ap, 

b*  A  very  small  number  (only  half-a-dozen)  of 
roots  ending  already  in  «?  n,  and  also  one  very  common 
and  quite  irregularly  inflected  root  not  so  ending  (^ 
kf,  ^make'),  add  7  u  alone  to  form  the  present-stem.  This 
is  the  eighth  or  /cm-class  of  the  Hindu  grammarian ;  it 
may  be  best  ranked  by  us  as  a  sub-class,  the  u- class: 
thus,  cR  ianu  from  ytp\  tan, 

v.  The  ;»a-class  (ninth  or  Art-class);  the  syllable 
m  nd  (or,  in  weak  forms,    ^  nt)  is  added  to  the  root : 
thus,   stilUII  ^95  (or  ohluD  trir^i)  from  VWt  Art,    'buy*; 
^rMF  stabhnd  (or  ^tPft  stabhm)  from  yFfW  8tabh^   ^estab- 
lish*. 
*    004.  These  classes  have  in  common,  as  their  most  fund- 
amental characteristic,   a  shift   of  accent:    the   tone   being 
now  upon  the  ending,  and  now  upon  the  root  or  the  class- 
sign.     Along  with  this  goes  a  variation  in  the   stem  itself, 
which  has  a  stronger  or  fuller  form  when  the  accent  rests 
upon  it^   and  a  weaker   or  briefer  form  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  ending:   these  forms  are  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
strong  stem  and  the  weak  stem  respectively    (in  part,    both 
have  been  given  above).     The  classes  also  form  their  opta- 
tive   active,    their   2d   sing,   imperative,     and    their    3d  pi. 
middle^  in  a  different  manner  from  the  others. 

-  605.  In  the  classes  of  the  Second  Conjugation,  the 
present-stem  ends  in  a,  and  the  accent  has  a  fixed  place^ 
remaining  always  upon  the  same  syllable  of  the  stem,  and 
never  shifted  to  the  endings.  Also,  the  optative,  the  2d 
sing,  impv.,  and  the  3d  pi.  middle  are  (as  just  stated)  un- 
like those  of  the  other  conjugation. 

606.    The  classes  of  this  conjugation  are  as  follows: 

VI.  Thea-class,  or  unaccented  a-class  (first 

Whitney,  Grammar.  14 
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or  &^-clas8] ;  the  added  class-sign  is  a  simply ;  and  the 
root,  which  has  the  accent,  is  strengthened  by  guna 
throughout:  thus,  H?  bhdva  firom  y^  bhu,  ^be';  ^UI  ndya 
from  y^  m,  lead';  ^tKT  bodha  from  y^  budhj  ^wake'; 
^^9vdda  from,  y^^  vculj   'speak'. 

VII.  The^-class,  or  accented  a-class  (sixth  or 
tud-clBss) ;  the  added  class-sign  is  a,  as  in  the  preceding 
class;  but  it  has  the  accent,  and  the  unaccented  root 
remains  unstrengthened :  thus,  t^iuddftoimyr^j  thrust'; 
T^  srjd  from  yWi  *t7,  '1^*  loose' ;  Wf  sued  from  i^H  ««j 
*give  birth*. 

•  )  Vni.  The  ya-class  (fourth  or  cftV-class);  ya  is  added 
to  the  root,  which  has  the  accent :  thus,  ^)scr  ^ffjfa  from 
y^c{  div  [more  properly  ^^  dtv:  see  766);  R^  nakj/a 
from  V^^  tmA^  'bind';  ^R^  krudhya  from  V^giCT  krudh, 
*be  angry'. 

IX.  The  passive  conjugation  is  also  properly  a 
present-system  only,  having  a  class-sign  which  is  not 
extended  into  the  other  systems ;  though  it  differs  mark- 
edly from  the  remaining  classes  in  having  a  spedfie 
meaning,  and  in  being  formable  in  the  middle  voice 
(only)  from  all  transitive  verbs.  Its  inflection  may 
therefore  best  be  treated  next  to  that  of  the  yo-dasi, 
with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  differing  from 
it  as  the  a-class  from  the  a-class.  It  forms  its  stem, 
namely,  by  adding  an  accented  yd  to  the  root:  thus, 
^EHT  adyd  from  V^  ad;  "^SfX  rudhyd  from  y^  rudh  ;  SRH 
budhyd  from  y^^  budh;  rPtf  tudyd  from  VrT^  i9id. 

607.  The  Hindu  grammarians  reckon  a  tenth  class  or  ew 
class,  having  a  class-sign  <fya  added  to  a  strengthened  root  (thus, 
cordya  from  yctir,  and  an  inflection  like  that  of  the  other  •- 
stems.  Since,  however,  this  stem  is  not  limited  to  the  present- 
system,  but  extends  also  into  the  rest  of  the  conjugation  — 
while  it  also  has  to  a  great   extent  a  causative  value,  and  may 
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be  formed  in  that  value  from  a  large  number  of  roots  —  it  will 
be  best  treated  along  with  the  derivative  conjugations  (chap.  XIV.). 

^  608.  A  small  number  of  roots  add  in  the  present-system 
a  ch^  or  substitute  a  ch  for  their  final  consonant,  and  form  a 
stem  ending  in  cha  or  ch&,  which  is  then  inflected  like  an  o- 
stem.  This  is  historically,  doubtless,  a  true  class-sig^,  analogous 
with  the  rest;  but  the  verbs  showing  it  are  so  few,  and  in 
formation  partly  so  irregular,  that  they  are  not  well  to  be  put 
together  into  a  class,  but  may  best  be  treated  as  special  cases 
falling  under  the  other  classes. 

Roots  adding  ch  are  r  and  yu,  which  make  the  stems  fcM  and  yt2e&a. 

Roots  sabstitating  €k  for  their  final  are  <«,  u«  (or  vas  'shine*),  gom^ 
yam,  which  make  the  stems  iehd,  uehd,  ydefca,  ydeha. 

Of  so-called  roots  ending  in  eh,  several  are  more  or  less  clearly  stems, 
whose  use  has  been  extended  from  the  present  to  other  systems  of  tenses. 

^  609«  Roots  are  not  wholly  limited,  even  in  the  later  language,  to  one 
mode  of  formation  of  their  present-stem,  but  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  two  or  more  different  conjugation-classes.  And  such  variety  of 
formation  is  especially  frequent  in  the  Veda,  being  exhibited  by  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  roots  there  occurring;  already  in  the  Brahmanas,  how- 
ever, a  condition  is  reached  nearly  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  classical 
language.  The  different  present-formations  sometimes  have  differences  of 
meaning;  yet  not  more  important  ones  than  are  often  found  belonging  to 
the  same  formation,  nor  of  a  kind  to  show  a  difference  of  value  as  originally 
belonging  to  the  separate  classes  of  presents.  If  anything  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  established,  it  must  be  from  the  derivative  conjugations,  which  are  separ- 
ated by  no  fixed  line  from  the  present-systems. 

610.  We  take  up  now  the  different  classes,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  arranged  above,  to  describe  more  in 
detail,  and  with  illustration,  the  formation  of  their  present^ 
systems,  and  to  notice  the  irregularities  belonging  under  each 
class. 

I.  Root-class  (second,  ad-class). 

611.  In  this  class  there  is  no  class-sign;  the  root  itself 
is  also  present-stem,  and  to  it  are  added  directly  the  per- 
sonal endings  —  but  combined  in  subjunctive  and  optative 
with  the  respective  mode-signs,  and  in  the  imperfect  taking 
the  augment  prefixed  to  the  root. 

The  accented  endings  (662.  regularly  take  the  accent — except 
in  the  imperfect,    where   it   falls  on  the  augment  —  and  before 
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them the  root  remains  unchanged ;  before  the  unaeeented  endingi, 
the  root  takes  the  ytma-strengthening. 

It  is  only  in  the  first  three  classes  that  the  endings  oome  immediately 
in  contact  with  a  final  consonant  of  the  root,  and  that  the  rolee  for  eoDfonant 
combination  have  to  be  noted  and  applied. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

612.  The  endings  are  the  primary  (with  ^  ate  in  3d 
pi.  mid.),  added  to  the  bare  root.  The  root  takes  the  accent^ 
and  has  ffuna,  if  capable  of  it,  in  the  three  persons  sing.  act. 

Examples  of  inflection:  a.  root  ^  i,  ^go':  strong 
form  of  root-stem,  1^  e;  weak  form,  ^  i. 


active. 


niddla.* 


s. 

hni 

d. 
irdi 

tmds 

d. 

imAke 

hi 

ithd9 

isi 

• 

iyUthe 

idkvi 

Sti 

itds 

ydnti 

hfiUe 

iyite 

b.   root  f^  dvis,    'hate';   strong  stem-form,  "itv  dciq; 
weak,  f^  dvis. 

For  rales  of  combination  for  the  final  «,  see  8S6. 


2 


dvSrnii 

till 

dviksi 

m 

dvhti 


dvisvds 

m 

dvittKd* 

•  • 

few 
dvistds 


dvi9md9 

dviithd 

dvisdnti 


dvisi 

m 

dviksi 

* 

dvinti 


dvisvdhe 
dmBOthe 

m 

dvisiUe 


dvismdhe 


•vet 

dvi^koi 
dvi^dte 


o.  root^^dttA,  'milk':  strong  stem-form  ^[I^  c/oA /  weak, 

duh. 

For  rales  of  combination  for  the   final  h^  and  for  the  conversion  of  the 
initial  to  dh,  see  222,  156,  160. 

1    ^ 


ddhmi     duhvds      duAmds       duhi      duhvdhe    duhmdhe 


*  t8«d  in  the  middle  with  the  preposition  adM,  to  sifnify  'go  otw  for  one^  self, 
i.  e.  'repeat,  learn,  read*. 


ei«] 


I.  Root-class  (second,  a<^<!LAS8j. 
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dMJwi    dupdhds    dugdhd 

^rfnr    prm     j^ 

d6§dhi    dugdh&s    duhdnti 


dhuksi     duhiuhe 
dtigdhi    duhnte 


dhitgdkvi 
duhdte 


618.  Examples  of  the  3d  sing.  mid.  coincident  in  fonn  with  the  Ist  sing, 
are  not  rare  in  the  older  language  (both  Y.  and  Br.):  the  most  frequent 
examples  are  ife^  duhi^  vidi^  fdye:  more  sporadic  are  eiti,  druve,  huvi. 
The  inregalar  accent  of  the  3d  pi.  mid.  is  found  in  RY.  in  rihali,  duhaU^ 
Examples  of  the  same  person  in  re  and  rate  also  occur:  thus  (besides  those 
mentioned  below,  629 — 30,  036},  vidri,  and,  with  auxiliary  Towel,  airhire 
(unless  these  are  to  be  ranked,  rather,  as  perfect  forms  without  reduplica- 
tion: 780  b). 

2.  Present  Snbjunotive. 

614.  Subjunctive  forms  of  this  class  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  older  language,  and  nearly  all  those  which  the  formation 
anywhere  admits  are  quotable,  from  Veda  or  from  Brahmana. 
A  complete  paradigm,  accordingly,  is  given  below,  with  the  few 
forms  not  actually  quotable  for  this  class  enclosed  in  brackets. 
We  may  take  as  models,  for  the  active  the  root  i,  'go*,  and  for 
the  middle  the  root  as^  'sif,  of  both  of  which  numerous  forms 
are  met  with  (although  neither  for  these  nor  for  any  others  can 
the  whole  series  be  found  in  actual  use). 

The  mode-stems  are  dya  (^-f-a)   and  Am  respectively. 


8. 

\6ya 

(dyaai 

\6yai 


active, 
d. 


p. 


dyava  dyama 

dyatiKU       dyaJtha 


3 


dyatat  dyan 


•. 


itai 


{isau 
iiCLsai 
(dsaU 
Xdiotai 


middle, 
d. 

{dsavahai 
[imvahe] 


f  « 


[aioiihe] 


isaiU 


jiMmahdi 

\[d§amahe] 

([diodhve] 

Xdsddhvai 

([dMonUJ-fUa 

I  dsantdi 


(dyaU 

616.  The  RY.  has  no  middle  forms  in  ai  except  those  of  the  first  per- 
son. The  1st  sing.  act.  in  a  occurs  only  in  RY.,  in  aya^  brava^  stdva. 
The  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  with  primary  endings  are  very  unusual  in  the 
Brahmanas.  Forms  irregularly  made  with  long  a,  like  those  from  present- 
stems  in  a,  are  not  rare  in  AY.  and  Br.:  thus,  ayas^  ayat^  dyanf  dsat, 
brdvat;  atdlha,  bravdthaj  hanathd;  ddan^  dohan.  Of  middle  forms  with  sec- 
ondary endings  are  found  ftdnonto,  3d  pi.,  and  t^aUif  3d  sing,  (after  md 
prohibitive),  which  is  an  isolated  example.  The  only  dual  person  in  dite  is 
brdvaite, 

8.  Present  Optative. 
^     616.   The  personal  endings  combined  with  the  mode- 
signs  of  this  mode   (ITT  ya  in  act.,  ^  t  in  mid.)  have  been 
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given  in  full  above  (666).  The  stem-form  is  the  unaccented 
and  unstrengthened  root.  The  whole  formation  is  so  regnlar 
that  a  single  example  of  inflection  will  be  enough. 

actiTe. 


middle. 


8.  d.  p. 

dvisyim  dvisy&va      dvw^ima 

dv%9y&a    dvi^Atam    dvisyita 

dvityiu    dvUy&tam    dvisytu 

So  likewise,  from  yi,  iydm  and  iyiyd ;  from  yd/uh^  duKyim 
and  80  on. 

The  BY.  has  once  Uxna  in  2d  pi.  act.  (in  syaUxna). 


8.  d. 

dvisiyd  dvt^lvdhi 

dvisithita  dviqiyiuham 

dvmid  dvi^iyaiwn 


dvtslmdhi 
tknndkvdm 

m 

dvi^rdn 
and  duhiyd; 


4.  Present  Inoperative. 

617.  The  imperative  adds,  in  second  and  third  persons, 
its  own  endings  (with  hMMatam  in  3d  pi.  mid.)  directly 
to  the  root-stem.  The  stem  is  accented  and  strengthened 
in  3d  sing,  act.;  elsewhere,  the  accent  is  on  the  ending 
and  the  root  remains  unchanged.  The  first  persons,  so  called, 
of  the  later  language  are  from  the  old  subjunctive,  and 
have  its  strengthened  stem  and  accent;  they  are  repeated 
here  from  where  they  were  given  above  (614).  In  the  2d 
sing,  act.,  the  ending  is  regularly  (as  in  the  two  following 
classes)  ftt  dhi  if  the  root  end  with  a  consonant,  and  f%  At 
if  it  end  with  a  vowel.  As  examples  we  take  some  of  the 
roots  already  used  for  the  purpose. 


8. 


dyani 


active, 
d. 

dyava 

^^ 

itdm        itd 


P- 
dyama 


Osai 
assvd 


middle, 
d. 


i^avahm        isamahm 


asUthdm 


addhvdm 


MiwiH^  MiHiHiHL^    ymriiH, 


5rTT\    Tm 

9  ^^  f  ^  f 

iiixm       ydntu        dstam         motdm  asdtam 
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dohani  ddhava       dShama  ddhai         dShaoahai  d6hdmahm 

dugdki   dugdkim   dugdhd  dhuksvA     duhkMm  dhigdhvdm 

3  ^irg    P^IFJ^    y^         iJMlH^    T^IHT^  J^t^lH^ 

ddgdJiu  dugdhim    duhdn^         dugdh&m   duhktam    duhdiam 

618.  The  2d  sfog.  act.  ending  iat  is  foiuid  in  the  older  Ungnage  in  a 
few  verbs  of  this  class :  namely,  vittJt,  vitot,  frrtUot.  In  3d  sing.  mid. ,  two 
or  three  verbs  have  in  the  older  langoage  the  ending  am :  thus,  duhim  (only 
RV.  case),  oidcim,  ^ayam ;  and  in  3d  pi.  mid.  AV.  has  dukrim  and  dmhraUim, 
The  use  of  iana  for  ta  in  2d  pi.  act.  is  quite  frequent  in  the  Veda:  thus, 
iiofia,  yat&niCL,  haiUana^  etc.  And  in  tioUiy  itana,  BOtana^  we  have  examples 
in  the  same  person  of  a  itrong  (and  accented)  item. 

6.  Present  Partioiple. 

^  619.  The  active  participle  has  the  ending  ^f{dnt  (weak 
stem-form  ^ERT  a^)  added  to  the  unstrengthened  root.  Me- 
chanically, it  may  be  formed  from  the.  3d  pi.  by  dropping 
the  final  ^  t.  Thns,  for  the  verbs  inflected  above,  the  active 
participles  are  Ttr{ydnt,  i^i\  duhdnt,  fs^lH  dvisdnt  The 
feminine  stem  ends  usually  in  ^Qrft  ati :  thus,  Qrft  yati,  J^rft 
dukati^  Q;MrJl  dviaati:  but,  from  roots  in  a,  in  MlfrO  inH 
or  ^rirft  ati  (449). 

^rhe  middle  participle  has  the  ending  sSfPT  ana,  added 
to  the  unstrengthened  root :  thus,  ^TR  ijfond,  i^M  duhandy 
QkNIUI  dvisand. 

But  a  number  of  these  participles  in  the  older  language 
have  a  double  accent,  either  on  the  ending  or  on  the  radical 
syllable :  thus,  duhand  and  duhdna  (also  dugkandi,  vidand  and 
cidana,  suvand  and  stivdna,  siuvdnd  and  $tdvdna  —  the  last  having 
alao  a  stronger  form  of  the  root  when  accented.  The  root  di, 
'sit',  forms  the  uniqu^^inmi  (along  with,  in  the  Veda,  dadndj, 

6.  Imperfect. 

620.  This  tense  adds  the  secondary  endings  to  the  root 
as  increased  by  prefixion  of  the  augment.  The  root  has  the 
yt^na-strengthening  [if  capable  of  it]  in  the  three  persons  of 


ExjiylM  0^  inieelirjvi  are : 


f 

• 

4. 

7^ 

7 

75T 

5^ 

7^ 

te 

1 

a£t 

aitaM 

olte 

ifilit 

'      —     M  — 


and.  from  the  root  T<^  ificA  r 

s  JERT^  ?i7^      ?rrs«r      ^131^     Hi^T^     ^i^i^ 


ddkok      dduffdham  ddu^dha      ^ydm^/dkoM  id%MMm    ndkmfihtwm 

^(dlAoA       ddugdham  dduhan       itdugdha     6dukmJStm     dthtiaim 

621.  Roots  ending  in  a  may  in  the  later  language  opcioft- 
allj  take  ts$  instead  of  an  in  3d  pi.  act.  (the  a  being  lost  before 
it^ :  and  in  the  older  they  always  do  so  :  thos,  i^fnt  from  Vjfi, 
dpu$  from  ypa  'protect'.  The  same  ending  is  also  allowed  and 
met  with  in  the  case  of  a  few  roots  ending  in  consonants: 
namely  vid^    'know\  coib,  dvi$f  duh,  mrj. 

The  endinis  tana,  2d  pi.  tct.,  U  found  in  the  Veda  in  (Syofona.  diaitoia, 
afinmi. 

To  Mve  the  chAractarittic  endings  in  2d  and  3d  ting,  act.,  the  root  otL 
fnierts  a:  thai,  kdoM.  idat;  the  root  oi  inserts  i:  thos,  dm,  ini  (see 
below,  686,. 

62S.  The  ase  of  the  persons  of  this  tense,  without  augment,  in  the 
older  language,  either  in  the  same  sense  as  with  augment,  or  as  subJunctiTes, 
has  been  noticed  above  (687).  Augmentless  imperfects  of  this  etais  are 
rather  uncommon  in  the  Veda :  thus,  hdn,  ve«,  2d  sing. ;  Kan,  vet,  $tlmi, 
ddn{f)f  3d  sing.;  hruvan,  duhUi,  raksuiy  3d  pi.;   vatta,  tuta,  3d  sing.  mid. 

628.  The  first  or  root-form  of  aorist  is  identical  in  its  formation  with 
this  imperfect:  see  below,  829 ff. 

624.  In  the  Veda  (but  almost  limited  to  RV.)  are  found  certain  seeood 
persons  singular,  made  by  adding  the  ending  si  to  the  (accented  and  streng- 
thened) root,  and  having  an  imperative  value.  There  is  some  difference  of 
view  as  to  their  formal  character;  but  the  most  acceptable  opinion  regards 
them  as  isolated  indicative  persons  of  this  class,    used  imperatlTely.    They 
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aie :  iEi^«i  (1  kH  'nle\  JM,  j6$i  (for  j69$i,  from  ></uf ),  d&f$i,  dhakti,  nakfi 
Cinof  'Attoin*),  niii,  pdr$i  (2pf  'set  actosb*),  priii,  bhakfi^  mdUi,  ma$i 
(2  ma  ^measare*),  ydkai,  ydnhtiy  ydaif  y6Ui,  rdUi,  risiy  vdkti^  vi$i  (Ivi  'striTO 
afker^,  frdn^  sakfi,  tdUi,  hofi. 

Irregulaxitiea  of  the  Boot-olasa. 

626.  It  is  impossible  (at  least  at  present]  to  determine  with 
accuracy  how  many  of  the  actually  used  roots  of  the  language 
are  inflected  in  the  present-system  according  to  this  class,  or 
according  to  any  of  the  other  classes,  because  the  older  language 
especially,  and  the  later  in  less  degree,  has  sporadic  forms  which 
are  either  of  doubtful  classification  or  too  isolated  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  root  to  which  they  belong.  The  root-class 
may  be  said,  however,  to  include  from  seventy  to  ninety  roots. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  present  irregularities  of  inflection, 
a  brief  account  of  which  (not  claiming  exhaustive  completeness) 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

626.  The  roots  of  the  class  ending  in  u  have  in  their 
strong  forms  the  vfddhi  instead  of  the  ^tmo-strengthening  before 
an  ending  beginning  with  a  consonant :  thus,  from  ^Btu,  statimi, 
dstaut,  and  the  like:  but  dsiavamy  9tdvam,  etc. 

Boots  found  to  exhibit  this  pecaliarity  in  actual  use  are  k«ntt,  yu,  sfcti, 
«(«,  tnu  (these  five  in  the  earlier  language),  nti,  ru^  su  Hmpel',  and  hwu. 

627.  The  root  mfj  also  has  the  vfddhi-YOvrf\  in  its  strong 
forms :  thus,  mhfjmt,  &marjamy  dmarf;  and  the  same  streng- 
thening is  allowed  in  weak  forms  before  endings  beginning  with 
a  vowel :  thus,  marjaniu,  amarjan :  but  this  is  not  found  to 
occur  in  the  older,  language. 

In   the   other  tense-systems,    also,    and  In  derivation,  mrj  shows  often 
the  vrddhi  instead  of  the  yuna-strengthening. 

628.  A  number  of  roots  accent  the  radical  syllable  through- 
out, both  in  strong  and  in  weak  forms :  thus,  all  those  begin- 
ning with  a  long  vowel,  as,  id,  tr,  if ;  and  also  ea^,  iaks,  tra, 
nim,  vas  ^clothe',  ^inf,  ^,  and  au  'generate'.  All  these,  except 
tah  and  tra  (and  trd  in  the  only  Vedic  forms],  are  ordinarily 
conjugated  in  middle  voice  only.  Forms  with  the  same  irreg^ular 
accent  occur  now  and  then  in  the  Veda  from  other  verbs :  thus, 
mdtivaf  fdhat.  Middle  participles  so  accented  have  been  noticed 
above   (619). 

620.  Of  the  roots  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  ft  has 
the  ytma-strengthening  throughout;  thus,  ptSy^,  gi^e,  fdyiya, 
(^dydna,  and  so  on.  Other  irregularities  in  its  inflection  (in 
part   already   noticed)    are   the  3d  pi.    persons   gir(tt$   (AV.    etc. 
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have  alBO  gere),  giraiam,  dgerata  [RY.  has  also  iftfrovi],  the  3d 
sing.  pres.  g4y€  (R.)  and  impv.  ^am.  The  isohtted  actiye  form 
dgayat  is  common  in  the  older  language. 

630.  Of  the  same  roots,  Id  and  ip  insert  a  union-TOwel  i  before  endings 
beginning  with  s,  sv^  ih:  thus,  ^ift^  i^idhve^  iditva  (these  three  being  the 
only  forms  noted  in  the  older  language);  but  RY.  has  ik$t  beside  Uut.  The 
3d  pi.  i^irt  (on  account  of  its  accent)  is  also  apparently  present  rather  than 
perfect. 

681.  The  roots  ntd  (not  in  Vedaj,  wap,  an,  and  fvas  insert 
a  union-vowel  t  before  all  the  endings  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, except  the  s  and  /  of  2d  and  3d  sing,  impf . ,  where  they 
insert  instead  either  a  or  t;  thus,  wdpimi,  fvdnsif  dmiif  and 
inat  or  ant/.  And  in  the  remaining  forms,  the  last  three  are 
allowed  to  accent  either  root  or  ending:  thus,  svdpantu  and 
fvdsarUu  (AY.),  or  avapdntti  etc. 

In  the  older  langoage,  yvam  makes  the  same  insertions:  thus,  vanUU^ 
avamtt;  and  other  cases  occasionally  occur:  thos,  jaiUiva^  vatisva  [yvas  'aim'), 
^naihihi,  stanihi  (all  RY.).  On  the  other  hand,  an  sometimes  makes  forms 
from  an  o-stem:  thas,  dnati  (AY.);  pple  Anant  ((B.);  opt.  anet  (Afi.). 

682.  The  root  bru  (of  very  frequent  use)  takes  the  union-  ^ 
vowel  t  after  the  root  when  strengthened,  before  the  initial  xjoottL  tt^^ 
of  an  ending :  thus,  brdmnUy  brdvuiy  hrdvid,  dbraviSy  dbravit;  but 
hrvmdsy  hniyUmy  dbravamy  dhrtwan,  etc.  Special  occasional  irreg- 
ularities are  hrumt,  hravthi,  abruvaniy  abruvan,  hrtiydt,  and  sporadic 
forms  from  an  o-stem.  The  subj.  dual  hrdvdite  has  been  noticed 
above   (616). 

688.  Some  of  the  roots  in  «  are  allowed  to  be  Inflected  like  6fu.* 
namely,  kuy  <u,  ru,  and  tin;  and  an  occasional  instance  is  met  with  of  a 
form  80  made  (in  Y.,  only  tavUi  noted). 

684.  The  root  am  (hardly  found  in  the  later  language)  takes  i  as  union- 
vowel:  thus,  amisi  (RY.),  anaU  and  amli  and  amlfva  (TS).  From  Yfom 
occur  ^amifva  (YS.r  TS.  ^amitva)  and  ^amidkvam  (TB.  etc.).     . 

686.  The  irregularities  of  yduh  in  the  older  language  have  been  already 
in  part  noted:  the  3d  pi.  indie,  mid.  duhatiy  duhri,  and  duhrdU;  3d  sing. 
impT.  duhim,  pi.  dukrim  and  duhratam;  impf.  act.  3d  sing,  dduhat  (whidi 
is  found  also  in  the  later  language),  3d  pi.  aduhran  (beside  dduhan  and 
duMs)\  the  mid.  pple  d<ighana;  and  (quite  unexampled  elsewhere)  the  opt. 
forms  duhtydt  and  duhiy&n  (RY.  only). 

Some  of  the  roots  of  this  class  are  abbreviated  or  otherwise 
weakened  in  their  weak  forms :   thus  — 

686.  The  root  ^T\  as,  *be\  loses  its  vowel  in  weak  forms 
(except  where  protected  by  combination  with  the  augment^. 


687] 
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Its  2d  sing,  indie,  is  srfn  dti  (instead  of  asai);  its  2d  sing, 
impy.  is  ^ftf  edhi  (irregularly  from  tudhij.  The  insertion  of 
^  i  in  2d  and  3d  sing.  impf.  has  been  noticed  already 
above. 

The  forms  of  this  extremely  common  verb  are,  then,  as 
follows : 


IndicatiTe. 

OptatiTe. 

A 

1  tifUi 

dnm 
dsii 

svds 

9md$ 

UIIH 
tyimm 

9thd8 
sids 

sihd 
sAnH 

syis 

syaiam 

Viild 

] 

daani 

2     ^ 
edM 

Lmperative. 
dsava 

mm 

dsama 

isam 

Imperfect. 

isva 

sidtn 
siam 

std 

istatn 

isla 

3    MkJ 
dsiu 

isiam 

&9an 

Participle  Hfl  «<w^  (fem.  wft  saH), 

The  Yedic  subjunctiye  fonns  are  the  usoal  ones,  made  upon  the  stem 
&8a.  They  are  in  frequent  use,  and  appear  {asat  especially)  even  in  late 
Bnhmanas  where  the  sabjanctive  is  almost  lost.  The  resolotion  aiim  etc. 
(opt.)  is  oonunon  in  Yedic  yerse.  In  2d  and  3d  sing.  impf.  is  a  few  times 
met  with  the  more  normal  as  (for  a§-$y  a»~t). 

Middle  forms  f^om  yas  are  also  given  by  the  grammarians  as  allowed 
with  certain  prepositions  {vi  -|-  atij,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  met 
with  in  use.  A  middle  present  indicative  is  compounded*  (in  ist  and  2d  per- 
sons) with  the  nomen  agenti$  in  ir  {tar)  to  form  the  periphrastic  future  in 
the  middle  voice  (see  below,  942 ff.).  The  1st  sing,  indie,  is  he;  the  rest 
is  in  the  usual  relation  of  middle  to  active  forms  (in  2d  pers.,  se,  dhve^ 
•va,  dhvam^  with  total  loss  of  the  root  itself). 

The  only  other  tense  of  this  verb  in  use  is  the  perfect,  which  is  entirely 
regular  in  its  inflection. 

687.    The  root  han,   ^strike,  slay*,  is  treated  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  noun-stems  in  an  in  declension  (421):    in  weak 
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forms,  it  loses  its  n  before  an  initial  consonant  (except  m  and  v) 
of  an  ending,  and  its  a  before  an  initial  Towel  —  and  in  tlie 
latter  case  its  ^,  in  contact  with  tbe  n,  is  changed  to  yA  (com- 
pare 402).     Thus,  for  example : 

Present  Indicatiye.  Imperfect. 

•.                   d.                  p.                    •.                     d.  p. 

1     hdnmi           9umvd$          hanmd$  dhanam          6hanva  Shanma 

8    h&hti             hathdt          hathA  dhan               dKaiam  dkaia 

S    MtfUi              hcU&s             ghn/inii  Ahan  dhaiam  dghnan 

Its  participle  is  ghndnt  (fern.  ghnaA\.  Its  2d  sing.  impv. 
is  j<M  (by  anomalous  dissimilation,  on  the  model  of  redupli- 
cating forms). 

Middle  forms  from  this  root  are  frequent  in  tbe  Brahmanas,  and  those 
that  occur  are  formed  according  to  the  same  rules:  thus,  haie^  Jhanmofte, 
gknaU;  ahata,  aghnatam.  aghnaia  (in  AB.,  also  ahata);  ghnita  (but  also  hanUa], 

688.  The  root  vaf,  'wish\  is  in  the  weak  forms  regularly 
and  usually  contracted  to  uf  (as  in  the  perfect:  see  chap.  X.): 
thus,  upndsi  (V.:  once  apparently  abbreviated  in  RV.  to  fmottl, 
ufdnti;  pple  ufitn/,  ufdnd.  Middle  forms  (except  the  pplej  do  not 
occur ;  nor  do  the  weak  forms  of  the  imperfect,  which  are  given 
as  atifra,  aiufam,  etc. 

RV.  has  in  like  manner  the  participle  u$and  from  the  root  v€U   'dotiie'. 

639.  The  root  ^as,  *  command*,  shows  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  a  reduplicated  verb,  lacking  (646)  the  n  before  /  in 
all  3d  perss.  pi.  and  in  the  active  participle.  A  part  of  its 
active  forms  —  namely,  the  weak  forms  having  endings  begin- 
ning with  consonants  (including  the  optative)  —  come  from  a 
stem  with  weakened  vowel,  ft<  (as  do  the  aorist,  864,  and  some 
of  the  derivatives  .     Thus,  for  example : 

Present  Indicative.  Imperfect. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p, 

1     fS$mi  ^iivds  fitmds  6fa$am  d^ifva  dfimna 

3    fitti  futdi  fdacUi  d^  dfi$tam  A^atui 

In  2d  sing  impf.,  acdt  is  said  to  be  also  allowed.  If  it  is  actually  so 
used,  the  i  must  be  the  sporadic  couTersion  of  final  radical  «  to  (  (167); 
and  then  it  would  be  open  to  question  whether  the  t  of  Sd  sing,  is  radical 
or  of  tbe  ending  (according  to  656).  The  optative  is  fUffim  etc.  Tbe  2d 
sing.  impv.  is  fodhf  (with  total  loss  of  the  s);  and  RV.  has  the  strong 
2d  pi.  ^astAna  (with  anomalous  accen^.  But  no  pis-forms  of  the  present- 
system  occur  in  the  Yeda. 

The  middle  inflection  is  reg^ular,  and  the  accent  (apparently] 
always  upon  the  radical  syllable   (pple  fOsanay  RV.  etc.). 

The  root  dof^  *  worship*,  has  in  like  nianner  (RY.)  the  pple  difd  (not 
difofif). 
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640.  The  double  so-oalled  root  jaki^  'eat,  laagh',  is  an  evident  re- 
dopliration  of  ghas  and  ha$.  It  haa  the  abience  of  n  in  act.  3d  perss.  pi. 
and  pple,  and  the  accent  on  the  root  before  yowel-endings,  which  belong 
to  reduplicated  Terbs;  and  it  also  takes  the  nnion-vowel  i  in  the  manner  of 
rud  etc.  (above,  681).     A  2d  pers.  impv.  jagdhi  from  it  occurs. 

641.  Other  obviously  reduplicated  verbs  are  treated  by  the 
native  grammarians  as  if  simple,  and  referred  to  this  conjugation  : 
such  are  the  intensively  reduplicated  jofffj  daridra,  and  vevi 
(chap.  XIV.),  didhl  etc.    (676),   and  cakas  (677). 

II.  Reduplicating  Class  (third,  At<-class). 

642.  This  class  forms  its  present-stem  by  prefixing  a 
reduplication  to  the  root. 

643.  a.  As  regards  the  consonant  of  the  reduplication, 
the  general  rules  vvrhich  have  already  been  given  above  (690) 
are  followed. 

b.  A  long  vowrel  is  shortened  in  the  reduplicating  syl- 
lable: thus,  ^  chda  from  y^  da;  fspft  bibhl  from  ynt  bhl; 
^^Jtihu  from  y^  hu.  The  vowel  Sff  r  never  appears  in  the 
reduplication,  but  is  replaced  by  ^  %:  thus,  fsPT  hihhr  from 
|/H  hhr;  fttfcT  piprc  from  i/^^  pre. 

For  verbs  in  which  a  and  a  also  are  irregularly  represented  in  the  re- 
duplication by  i,  see  below,  660. 

o.  The  only  root  of  this  class  with  initial  vowel  is  f  (or 
ar)\  it  takes  as  reduplication  t,  which  is  held  apart  from  Uie 
root  by  an  interposed  y :  thus,  iyar  and  iyjr  (the  latter  has  not 
been  found  in  actual  use). 

644.  The  present-stem  of  this  class  (as  of  the  other 
classes  belonging  to  the  first  conjugation)  has  a  double 
form :  a  stronger  form,  with  gunated  root-vowel ;  and  a 
weaker  form,  without  guna:  thus,  from  y^  hu^  the  two  forms 
are  ^^^juho  and  ^^j'uhu;  from  >^Ht  bhi,  they  are  fspT  bibhe 
and  f^pf^  bibhi.  And  the  rule  for  their  use  is  the  same  as 
in  the  other  classes  of  this  conjugation:  the  strong  stem  is 
found  before  the  unaccented  endings  (662),  and  the  weak 
stem  before  the  accented. 
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646.  According  to  all  the  analogies  of  the  first  general 
conjugation ;  we  should  expect  to  find  the  accent  upon  the  root- 
syllable  when  this  is  strengthened.  That  is  actually  the  case, 
however,  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  roots  composing  the 
class :  namely,  in  Au,  hht  (no  test-forms  in  the  older  language', 
hrl  (not  found  in  the  older  language),  mad  and  dhan  (both  very 
rare),  jan  (no  forms  of  this  class  found  to  occur),  ei  'notice' 
(in  v.],  yu  ^separate'  (in  older  language  only),  and  in  bkf  in 
the  later  language  (in  V.  it  goes  with  the  majority :  but  RV. 
has  bihhdrti  once ;  and  this,  the  later  accentuation,  is  found  also 
in  the  Brahmanas).  In  all  the  rest  —  apparently,  by  a  recent 
transfer  —  it  rests  upon  the  reduplicating  instead  of  upon  the 
radical  syllable.  And  in  both  classes  alike,  the  accent  is  anom- 
alously thrown  back  upon  the  reduplication  in  those  weak 
forms  of  which  the  ending  begins  with  a  vowel ;  while  in  ^e 
other  weak  forms  it  is  upon  the  ending. 

Apparently  (the  cases  with  written  accent  are  too  few  to  determine  the 
point  satisfactorily)  the  middle  optative  endings,  iya  etc.  (666j,  are  reekooed 
throughout  as  endings  with  Initial  vowel,  and  throw  back  the  accent  npon 
the  reduplication. 

646.  The  verbs  of  this  class  lose  the  ^  n  in  the  dd 
pi.  endings  in  active  as  well  as  middle,  and  in  the  imper- 
fect have  3H  t^  instead  of  35R  an  —  and  before  this  a  final 
radical  vowel  has  guna. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

647.  The  combination  of  stem  and  endings  is  as  in 
the  preceding  class. 

Examples  of  inflection:  a.  y^  hu,  'sacrifice': 
strong  stem-form,    ^^j'uho;  weak  form,  ^^juhu  [or j'uhw, 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

I    5^tpT    g^^^     3^^^        ^        sj^c<^       5^^ 
juh&mi    juhuvds     jukum&s       juhve     juhuvdhe     jiJ^andhe 


juhSsi     jufiuth&a    juhuthd        j%*husS    jukcathe     jukudhoi 

3  s|«^ifi    5|^n«^    si«t^tri         g^     gsf^irl        g^ 

juhSti      juhutds      juhvati         jukuU    jukcate        jukpaU 
b.  Root  H  bfir,   ^bear'  (given  with  Yedic  accentuation): 
strong  stem-form,  fsp^"  bibhar;  weak,    fspi  bibhf  (or  MMf ;. 
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t   feMfq 

f          *v 

bUiharmi 

bibAfvit 

bibhfmAt 

1  fsiHfir 

fsMBT 

blbAatfi 

b&krth&s 

bibhrthd 

M^rA'       ^*%^       ^Mra^' 

Tlie  tt  of  Au  (like  that  of  the  cUss 
Ib  said  to  be  omissible  before  v  and  m 
thoS|  JiiAvds,  ^uAvdiie.  etc. 


bibhre     Idbhfv&he 

c 

Hbhf^e    Mhhrathe 

bibAfte    bibArate 

-signs  nu  and  u;   see 
of  the   endings  of  1st 


bMfyndhe 

(. 
bibhfdhvi 

bibhraU 

below,  697) 
du.  and  pi.: 


2.  Present  Subjunotive. 

648.  It  is  not  possible  (at  least,  at  present;  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  those  subjunctive  forms  of  the  older  laugnage  which  should  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  present-system  and  those  which  should  be  as- 
slgiied  to  the  perfect  —  eyen,  in  some  cases,  to  the  reduplicated  aorist  and 
intensive.  Here  will  be  noticed  only  those  which  most  clearly  belong  to  this 
class;  the  more  doubtful  cases  will  be  treated  under  the  perfect-system. 
Except  in  first  persons  (which  continue  in  use  as  ^imperatiTes'^  down  to  the 
lattr  Ungoage),  sabjonctives  firom  roots  having  unmistakably  a  reduplicated 
present-system  are  of  far  from  frequent  occurrence. 

649.  The  subjimctive  modeHstem  is  formed  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  mode-sign  a  and  gum  of  the  root-vowel,  if 
this  is  capable  of  such  strengthening.  The  evidence  of  the  few 
accented  forms  met  with  indicates  that  the  accent  is  laid  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  of  the  strong  indicative  forms :  thus,  from 
"^hu,  the  stem  would  be  j%ih&va:  from  }/5^f;  it  would  be  bibhara 
(but  bH^dra  later*.  Before  the  mode-sign,  final  radical  a  would 
be,  in  accordance  with  analogies  elsewhere,  dropped :  thus  ddda 
from  ydd^  d&dha  from  ydha  (all  the  forms  actually  occurring 
would  be  derivable  from  secondary  roots,  as  dad  and  dadh). 

660.  Instead  of  giving  a  theoretically  complete  scheme  of 
inflection,  it  will  be  better  to  note  all  the  examples  quotable 
from  the  older  language   (accented  when  found  so  occurring). 

Thus,  of  1st  persons,  we  have  in  the  active  jvh&vam^  bibharani,  daddni, 
^UMdhanif  jdhani;  jukavama,  dddhama,  jdhama;  —  in  the  middle,  dadhai, 
^f^UmSif  dadhavahaii  jtihctvamahai,  dadamahe,  dadamahaij  dadhamahdi. 

Of  other  persons,  we  have  with  primary  endings  in  the  active  bihhardsi 
('Mth  double  mode-sign:  560,  end),  dddhathas^  Jukavdtha  (do.)  t,nd  JuKavatha ; 
^9k  tiM  middle,  dddhaset  dddkaUf  rdraie,  dddhdtaif  dadatdi:  —  with  second- 

esdings,  dAdtuu,  vfvesoij  juhavfit,  bibharatj  yuydvat,  dddhat,  dadhdnat^ 
\;  dadk&n,  yujfovanj  Juhavan. 
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8.  Frosent  Optative. 

661.  To  form  this  mode,  the  optatiye  endings  given 
above  (666),  as  made  up  of  mode-sign  and  personal  endings, 
are  added  to  the  unstrengthened  stem.  The  accent  is  as 
already  stated  (646).  The  inflection  is  so  regular  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  here  more  than  the  first  persons  of  a 
single  verb:  thus, 

actire.  niddle. 

8.  d.  p.  a.  d.  p. 

1  sjjgitiiH^   ^ITR     sJj^UIH        5^fhi    g^^N%   5^W% 

j'ukuyAm    Jtihuyiva    jukuyAma     juhviya  juhvlvahi    jtJJmmahi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

662.  The  endings,  and  the  mode  of  their  combination 
with  the  root,  have  been  already  given.  In  2d  sing,  act., 
the  ending  is  f%  hi  after  a  vowel,  but  f?  dhi  after  a  con- 
sonant: ^  Ati,  however,  forms  ^\^^  juhudhi  (apparently, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  ^J  A  in  two  successive 
syllables):  and  other  examples  of  fu  dhi  after  a  vowel  are 
found  in  the  Veda. 

663.  Example  of  inflection: 

actlTe.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

I    S|«^qiPf    sJ^JcIIqI        s|<(c|m         ^^  s|<^of|c|^         S|<^e||H^ 

juhdvani  juh&vava  juhdvama  juhdoai     jtih&vavahai  jtth&vamaJm 
juhudhi    juknt&m    j'uhutd        juhusvd     juhvatham     juhudhvdm 

juhdtu      juhuthm    juhvatu      juhutkm    jukoatam       juhviUam 

The  other  division  of  this  class  differ  here,  as  in  the  in- 
dicative, in  the  accentuation  of  their  strong  forms  only :  namely, 
in  all  the  first  persons  (borrowed  subjunctives),  and  in  the  3d 
sing,  act.:  thus  in  the  older  language)  blbharaini  etc.,  bibhartu, 
hibharai  etc. 

654.  Vedic  irregularities  of  inflection  are:  a.  the  occAsion&l  use  of 
strong  forms  in  2(1  persons:  thus,  yuyodhi,  ^i^adhi  (beside  fifi^O;  y%iy(^4nn 
(beside  yuyuidm-,    fyarta,  dddata,    dddhata  and  dddhatana    (see  belotr,  ^BV^^ 
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pipartanaf  juhdta  and  JuMUma^  jfuydUma;  b.  the  use  of  dhi  instead  of  hi 
after  a  vowel  (only  in  the  two  instances  just  quoted);  o.  the  ending  tana 
in  2d  pi.  act.  (in  the  instances  jnst  qnoted  and  in  othersi  as  mamdUanaf 
jigaiana,  dhaitanaf  etc.);  d.  the  ending  tat  in  2d  sing,  act.,  in  dattat^ 
dhaUat,  piprtat. 

6.  Present  Partioiple. 

666.  As  elsewhere,  the  active  participle-stem  may  be 
made  mechanically  from  the  3d  pi.  indie,  by  dropping  ^  t; 
thus,  ^HjuAvai,  fsV^FT  bihhrai.  In  inflection,  it  has  no  dis- 
tinction of  strong  and  weak  forms  (444).  The  feminine 
stem  ends  in  wi\  aft.  The  middle  participles  are  regularly 
made:  thus,  sfc^^M  juhvana,  fol^lUI  bibhrana. 

6.  Imperfect. 
^     666.    As    already  pointed   out,    the   3d  pi.   act.  of  this 
class  takes  the  ending  3H  t^,  and  a  final  radical  vowel  has 
guna  before  it.     The   strong  forms   are,    as   in  pres.   indie, 
the  three  sing.  act.  persons. 

667.  Example  of  inflection: 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  «.  d.  p. 

I  *b|«Jc(4^  ^l^^sr       Ms^^H      5^f^       5l5^cri%    5^§R% 
Ajuhavam  djiihuva       Ajuhuma    djuhvi        ^'uhuvcJd     d/uhumahi 

djuhos        djuhutam     djuhuia      i^nhMthds  djuhvatham  djuhudhvam 

djuhot        djuhutam    d;t*havus     djuhuta      djuhvatam    djtihvata 

From  VH  6Ar,    the   2d  and   3d    sing.    act.    are  ^rfsp^" 

dinbhar  (for  aUhhar-s   and  ahibhar-4\   —   and   so   in   all   other 

Cases  where  the  strong  stem  ends  in  a  consonant.     The  3d 

pi.  act.  is  5rfipr^  dhihharuM;   and  from  yHt  Mi,  it  is  t*ts|*iej«^ 

d^bhayus, 

668.  The  usual  Vedic  irregolarities  in  2d  pi.  act.  —  strong  forms,  and 
the  ending  tana  —  occar  in  this  tense  also :  thus,  ddadata^  ddadhata ;  ddot- 
Uxna,  djagantana,  djahatana.  The  RY.  has  also  once  apiprata  for  apipria 
^n  3d  sing,  mid.,  and  abibhran  for  abibhanu  in  3d  pi.  act.  Examples  of 
^ugmentless  forms  are  fifOi,  vivis,  Jfgat;  jfhUaj  ^pita,  jOuUa, 

Whitney ,  Gnmmar.  15 
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IrregularitieB  of  the  Beduplioating  Glass. 

659.  It  18  still  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits 
of  this  class  than  of  the  root-class,  because  of  the  impossibilit)' 
(referred  to  above,  under  subjunctive :  648)  of  always  separating 
its  forms  from  those  of  other  reduplicating  conjugations  and 
parts  of  conjugations.  In  the  RV.,  about  forty  roots  may  be 
confidently  assigned  to  it;  in  the  AV.,  less  than  thirty;  many 
of  them  have  irregularities  (besides  those  in  tense-inflection 
already  pointed  out). 

660.  Besides  the  roots  in  r  or  ar  —  namely,  r,  ghf  (usually 
written  ghar\  ir,  pf,  hhr,  «f ,  p^c  —  the  following  roots  having 
a  or  a  as  radical  vowel  take  t  instead  of  a  in  the  reduplicating 
syllable:  ga  'go*,  ^pd  'rise*,  ma  'measure*,  md  'bellow*,  fo,  kd 
'remove*  (mid.),  v€Ui,  mc;  vag  has  both  i  and  a;  rd  has  t  once 
in  RV.:  for  stkd,  pd  'drink',  ghrd,  han,  see  below   (670 — 4). 

661.  Several  roots  of  this  class  in  final  d  change  the  d  in 
weak  forms  to  t  (occasionally  even  to  t),  and  then  drop  it  alto- 
gether before  endings  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

This  is  in   close  analogy  with  the  treatment  of  the  vowel  of  the  class- 
•ign  of  the  na-class:  below,  717. 
These  roots  are: 

662.  ;a,  act.  and  mid.:  thus,  ^Haii,  ^i^lrruui,  fifih{  [mUbo  ckddhi :  above, 
654),  ^ifotUf  a^ifdt,  ffyite. 

663.  ma  'bellow*,  act.,  and  md  'measure*,  mid.  (rarely  also  act.):  thus, 
mimatif  mimanti,  mhmydt;  mimiUf  mimaUj  dmimtta;  mhmhi,  mCmaiu. 

664.  hd  'remove',  mid.:  thus,  jUnUy  jihtdhvej  jihaU;  Jihuvay  jikatam; 
^ihiia,  ajihaia. 

666.  hd  'quit',  act.  (originally  identical  with  the  fonner),  may  further 
•horten  the  t  to  t:  thus,  jahdti,  jahita,  jahUdt  (AY.);  jahinuu  (AV.),  jakUas 
(TB.),  jahUam  (TA.),  t^jahitdm  (TS.).  In  the  optative,  the  radical  vowel  is 
lost  altogether;  thus,  jah/ffdm,  jahytu  (AV.).  The  2d  sing.  impv.  is  jakihi 
or  jahihi. 

Compare  with  this  the  forms  in  dhi  from  ydhd  (below,  669). 

666.  rd  'give',  mid.:  thus,  raridhvamy  ranthds  (impf.  without  augment): 
and,  with  i  in  reduplication,  rinhi. 

In  all  these  verbs,  the  accent  is  constant  on  the  reduplicating  syllable. 

667.  The  two  roots  dd  and  dhd  ;the  commonest  of  the 
class)  lose  their  radical  vowel  altogether  in  the  weak  forms, 
being  shortened  to  (iad  and  dadA.  In  2d  sing.  impv.  act.^  they 
form  respectively  de/il  and  d^M.  In  combination  with  a  fol- 
lowing /  or  thy  the  final  dA  of  (hdA  does  not  follow  the  special 
role  of  combination  of  a  final  sonant  aspirate  (becoming  ddk 
with  the  /  or  M ;  160i,  but  —  as  also  before  s  and  dkv  —  the 
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more  general  rules  of  aspirate  and  of  surd  and  sonant  com- 
bination ;  and  its  lost  aspiration  is  thrown  back  upon  the  initial 
of  the  root. 

668.  The  inflection  of  ydha  is,  then,   as  follows: 

Present  Indicative. 


B. 

i    dddhami 

active, 
d. 

dadhviU 

dadhmd$ 

8. 

dadhi 

middle. 

d. 
d&dhvaht 

P- 
dddhmahe 

2    d&dhasi 

dhatthda 

dhatthd 

dhaUi 

dadhathe 

dhcuidhve 

3    d^huU 

dhattda 

dddhati 

dhatU 

dadhitt 

dddhaU 

1    dadhyim 
etc. 

1  d&dhani 

2  dhehi 

3  d&dhatu 


Present  Optative. 

dadhydva        dadhydma        dddhiya       dddhivahi       dddhimahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 


Present  Imperative. 
d&dhava        dddhama      dddhdi 
dhattdm        dhattd  dhaUva 

dhaltdm        dddkaiu        dhaUam 


dddhdvahai 

dcuihatham 

dadhatam 


dddhamahai 

dhaddhvam 

dadh€itdm 


Imperfect. 
1    ddcuiham        ddadhva        ddadhma      ddadhi        ddadhvalU        ddadhmahi 
i    ddadhds         ddhattam       ddhatia         ddhatthcu    ddadhatham    ddhaddhvam 
3    ddadhat         ddhattam       ddadhus        ddhatta        ddadhatam      ddadhata 
Participles:  act.  dddhat;  mid.  dddhana. 

In  the  middle  (except  impf.),  only  those  forms  are  here  accented  for 
which  there  is  authority  in  the  accentuated  texts,  as  there  is  discordance 
between  the  actual  accent  and  that  which  the  analogies  of  the  class  would 
lead  ns  to  expect.  RV.  has  once  dhdtse:  dadhi  and  dadhitt  might  be  per- 
fect, 80  far  as  the  form  is  concerned.  RV.  accents  dadh%t&  once  [dddhUa 
thrice);  TS.  and  IB.  have  dddhlran. 

The   root  da   is   inflected   in   precisely  the  same  way,  with 
change  everywhere  of  dh  to  d, 

660.  The  older  language  has  irregularities  as  follows:  a.  the  usual 
strong  forms  in  2d  pi.,  dddhata  and  ddadhatay  ddddta  and  ddadata;  b.  the 
Usual  tana  endings  in  the  same  person,  dhattana,  ddddtanaj  etc.;  e.  the 
3d  sing,  indie,  act.  dadh^  (like  Istsing.);  d.  the  2d  sing.  impv.  act.  daddht 
(for  both  dthi  and  dhthi)\  e.  the  middle  forms  dadhidhvfj  dadhisvdj  dadhi' 
dhvam  (in  RT.),  with  vowel  weakened  to  i  instead  of  being  dropped. 

670.  A  number  of  roots  have  been  transferred  from  this 
to  the  o-class  (class  VI.,  below,  749),  their  reduplicated  root 
l^ecoming  a  stereotyped  stem  inflected  after  the  manner  of  a- 
fttems.     These  roots  are  as  follows : 

671.  In  all  periods  of  the   language,    from  the  roots   «Ma 
*8tand*,   pa   ^drink'^    and    ffhra    'smell*,    are    made   the   presents 
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tUfhamiy  pibami  (with  irregular  sonandzing  of  the  second  p: 
later  often  written  pivami],  and  jighrami  —  which  then  are  in- 
flected not  like  mlmami,  but  like  hhdvanUy  as  if  from  the  present- 
stems  tUtha^  piha,  jighra. 

672.  In  the  Veda,  the  reduplicated  roots  da  and  dha  are  also  sometimes 
turned  into  the  a-stems  ddda  and  dSdha^  or  inflected  as  if  roots  dad  and 
dadh  of  class  VI.;  and  single  forms  of  the  same  character  are  made  from 
other  roots:  thus,  mimanii  [yma  'bellow'),  r&raU  (yra  *give':  3d  sing.  mid.}. 

673.  In  the  Veda,  also,  a  like  secondary  root,  jighn,  is  made  Arom  yhan 
(inth  omission  of  the  radical  vowel,  and  conversion,  usual  in  this  root,  of  h 
to  gh  when  in  contact  with  n);  and  some  of  the  forms  of  aofCj  from  ytae, 
show  the  same  conversion  to   an  a-stem,  aa^ca, 

674.  In  AB.  (viii.  28),  a  similar  secondary  form,  jighy,  is  given  to  yhi  : 
thus,  jighyatiy  jighyatu. 

676.  A  few  so-called  roots  of  the  first  or  root-class  are  the  products  of 
reduplication,  more  or  less  obvious :  thus,  jaJu  (640),  and  probably  ^$  (from 
y^aa)  and  caks  (from  yka^  or  a  lost  root  has,  'see*).  In  the  Veda  is  found 
also  $a^Cy  from   y$ae. 

676.  The  grammarians  reckon  (as  already  noticed,  641)  several  roots  of 
the  most  evidently  reduplicate  character  as  simple,  and  belonging  to  the  root- 
class.  Some  of  these  ijagfy  daridra,  vevi)  are  regular  intensive  stems,  and 
will  be  described  below  under  Intensives  (chap.  XIV.);  didhiy  ^shine",  along 
vrith  Vedic  didl  'shine'  and  ptpi  'sweir,  are  sometimes  also  classed  as  inten- 
sives; but  they  have  not  the  proper  reduplication  of  such,  and  may  perhaps 
be  best  noticed  here,  as  reduplicated  present-stems  with  irregularly  long 
reduplicating  vowel. 

Of  pros,  indie,  occurs  in  the  older  language  only  didyati,  3d  pi.,  with 
the  pples  dldyat  and  dldhyat,  and  mid.  didye,  didhye^  dtdhyaihanij  with  the 
pples  dJdyanaj  dldhyana,  pUpyana.  The  subj.  stems  are  diddyay  didhaya, 
pipdya,  and  from  them  are  made  forms  with  both  primary  (from  diddya)  and 
secondary  endings  (and  the  irregularly  accented  dldayat  and  didayat  and 
didhayan).  No  opt.  occurs.  In  impv.  we  have  didihf  (and  didihf)  and  pipihf, 
and  pipyatam,  pipyatamy  pipyata.  In  impf.,  adidea  and  pipes,  ddidtt  and 
ddidhet  and  aplpei  (with  augmentless  forms),  apipema  (with  strong  form  of 
root),  and  adidkayus  and  (irregular)  apipyan. 

A  few  forms  from  all  the  three  show  transfer  to  an  a-inflection:  thus, 
didhaya  and  ptpaya  (impv),  dpipayatj  etc. 

Similar  forms  from    yml  'bellow'  are  amimet  and  mlmayat. 

677.  The  stem  cakds  (sometimes  caka^)  is  also  regarded  by  the  gram- 
marians as  a  root,  and  supplied  as  such  with  tenses  outside  the  present- 
system  —  which,  however,  hardly  occur  in  genuine  use.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  older  language. 

678.  The  root  bhas,  'chew',  loses  its  radical  vowel  in  weak  forms,  taking 
the  form  baps:  thus,  bdbhasti^  but  bdpsati  (3 pi.),  bdpsat  (pple). 

679.  The  root  bhi,  'fear',  is  allowed  by  the  grammarians  to  shorten  its 
vowel  in  weak  forms  :  thus,  bibhimas  or  bibhimaSy  bibhiydm  or  bUfkiyam, 
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680.  Fonns  of  this  class  firom  yjan,  'give  birth',  with  added  t  —  thus, 
jajnUey  jc^Jfiidhve  —  are  given  by  the  grammarians,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  found  in  nse. 

681.  The  roots  d  and  eit  have  in  the  Veda  reversion  of  e  to  fe  in  the 
root-tyllable  after  the  reduplication:  thns,  cik^$i,  eikithe  (anomalons^  for 
cikydth€)y  eikitam,  aeiket,  efkyat  (pple);  eikiddhi. 


The  root  vyae  has  i  in  the  redaplication  (from  the  y),  and  is  con- 
tracted to  vie  in  weak  forms:  thns,  vIviktdSf  dvhiktam.  So  the  root  kvaf 
(if  its  forms  are  to  be  reckoned  here)  has  u  in  reduplication,  and  contracts 
to  hur:  thns,  juhutihaB. 

III.  Nasal  Class  (seventh,  rt^/A-class). 

688.  The  roots  of  this  class  all  end  in  consonants.  And 
their  class-sign  is  a  nasal  preceding  the  final  consonant :  in 
the  weak  forms,  a  nasal  simply,  adapted  in  character  to  the 
consonant ;  but  in  the  strong  forms  expanded  to  the  syllable 
^  ndj  which  has  the  accent. 

In   a  few  of  the   verbs  of  the  class,  the  nasal  extends  also  into  other 
tense-systems:  they  are  anj^  bhanjj  hins:  see  below,  694. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

^    684.   Examples  of  inflection:   a.  the  root  UsT  yt(;', 

*join':  strong  stem-form,  OTsT  yundj;  weak,  q^  yufij. 

For  the  rules  of  combination  of  final  j,  see  219. 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  UhRm      3?^      y*HH^        3%       y5oi$        5?^ 

yundjmi    yunjvds      yunpnds       ytmfS      yuhjvdhe     yimfmdhe 


yundksi     ytdhklAds    ytfiikthd        yufkksS    yuhjathe      yt^dhv^ 

8  g^rik    5^TH^    g^      g^    gai^      ga^ 

nyitndkU     yiMtds      yuhjdnH       ytOdUi    yunjiue        yw^dte 
b.  the  root  "^  rudh^   'obstruct';   bases  "^ISINfW^adh  and 
J^  rundh. 

For  rules  of  combination  of  final  dh,  see  1^  160. 

nm&dkmi    rundhvds     rundhmdt      rundhi    rundhodhe    rumdkmdke 
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rundtsi       runddhds     runddhd  rvnUi        nmdhkthe    runddhvS 

3  \\^\Ti,        (j'^H^       "puIrT  "^         (x-Mic^        ■^pUH 

run&ddhi    rtmddkds     rundhdnti        runddhi    rundhkte      rtmdkdU 

Instead  of  ytmkihaSf  yvihgdhve,  and  the  like  [here  and  in 
the  impv.  and  impf.j^  it  is  allowed  and  more  usual  (281)  to 
write  yufUAas,  ytmdhve,  etc.;  and,  in  like  manner,  rundAas,  rundhe, 
for  rtmddhas,  runddhe;  and  so  in  other  like  cases. 

686.  Yedic  irregularities  of  inflectioii  are:  a.  the  ordinary  use  of  a 
3d  sing.  mid.  like  the  1st  sing.,  as  vril^e;  b.  the  accent  on  U  of  3d  pi.  mid. 
in  anjaU^  indhaUf  bhunJaU, 

2.  Freaent  Subjunctive. 

686.  The  stem  is  made,  as  usual,  by  adding  a  to  the  strong 
present-stem :  thus,  yundjOj  runddha.  Below  are  given  as  if 
made  from  j/ytf/  all  the  forms  for  which  examples  have  been 
noted  as  actually  occurring  in  the  older  language. 


active. 

middle. 

8. 

d. 

p. 

8. 

d. 

P- 

1   yundjani 

yiaidjava 

yundjama 

yunajai 

yunSjamahai 

2  yundja^ 

yunajadhvdi 

8  yundjat 

yimdjatas 

yun^an 

yundJaU 

687.  The  RV.  has  once  anjatca,  which  is  anomalous  aa  being  made 
f^m  the  weak  tense-stem.  Forms  with  doable  mode-sign  are  met  with: 
thus,  trnahan  (AY.),  yunajan  ((B.);  and  the  only  qnotahle  example  of  3d  du. 
act.  (besides  anjatat)  is  hinasdtat  (9B.).  QB,  has  also  funatavaM  as  1st  dn. 
act.:  an  elsewhere  unexampled  form. 

3.  Present  Optative. 
'     688.   The  optative  is  made,    as  elsewhere,  by  adding  the 
compounded   mode-endings  to  the  weak  form  of  present- 
stem.     Thus : 

actire.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

yunfyim     yunjy&va    yunjykma        yuhjiyd     yunjivdhi     yunfimdhi 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 
689.   In  this  class  (as  the  roots  all  end  in  consonants) 
the  ending  of  the  2d  sing.  act.  is  always  iu  dhi. 
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aetiT«.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  l|HsllfH    t|isiio|      ijHsim        g=^        ^HsIN^       ^HsIIH^ 
yun^am  yun&fava   yundjama    yundjai    yun&fav€khai  yun&jamahai 

yuflffdAl    yunktdm    ytihktd  ytinksvd    yunfiukam     yi^dhvdm 

yundktu    yuhktkm    t/un/dtUu      ytihktom  yunjlUam       yim/diam 

690.  There  is  no  occairence,  so  far  as  noted,  of  the  ending  tat  in  verbs 
of  this  class.  The  Veda  has,  as  nsual,  sometimes  strong  forms,  and  some- 
times the  ending  tana^  in  the  2d  pi.  act.:  thus,  undtia,  yundkta,  afhoktana^ 
pinoftana. 

6.  PreBent  Participle. 
691.   The  participles   are  made  in  this  class  as  in  the 
preceding  ones :  thus,  act.  q^tt  yufijdnt  (fern,  dyrfl  yunjaH] ; 
mid.  WSFi  yufijand  (but  RV.  has  indhdna], 

6.  Imperfect. 
^     692.    The  example  of  the  regular  inflection  of  this  tense 
needs  no  introduction: 

actire.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

,  q^TsFT^  sigfsr     ^igFT      5ig%      ?rgpri%    ^jpqf^ 

dyuajam  dyunjva      dytmfma     dyuhj'i         dyuhjvahi    dyufy'tnoAi 
iytma^       dyuhktam  dyulhkta      dyunktAds    dyunjdthdm  dytmydh>am 

dyunak       dyunkidm  dyunjan      dyunkta       dyu^'dtdtn    dyunjcUa 

The  endings  «  and  /  are  necessarily  lost  in  the  nasal  class 
throughout  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  unless  saved  (655)  at  the 
expense  of  the  final  radical  consonant :  which  is  a  case  of  verj 
rare  occurrence :  in  the  older  language  have  been  noted  only 
(Mnat  (TB.),  3d  sing.,  for  ahinas  [^hihs),  and  once  in  AV. 
ahhanoBy  2d  sing.,  for  ahhanak  ['^hhanj')',  this  last  is  a  case  of 
the  utmost  rarity. 

693.  The  Veda  shows  no  irregularities  in  this  tense.  Occnrreoces  of 
augmentless  forms  are  fonnd,  especially  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  showing 
an  accent  like  that  of  the  present:  for  example,  hUn&t^  PTV^,  ^^^t  P^V^, 
rinak. 
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IrregularitieB  of  the  Naaal  Claas. 

694.  The  roots  which  thus  expand  a  penultimate  nasal  in 
the  strong  forms  of  the  present-system  into  a  syllable  nd  are 
about  twenty-five :  namely,  tac,  pfc,  ric,  vie,  <m;,  hha^^  vp, 
hhuj,  yuj,  Jqrt  *spin',  chrd,  trd,  chid,  hhid,  ud,  fdh,  idh,  rtM, 
ubA,  Of  [ana^amahai,  once,  I^V.),  pis,  gis,  hihs,  fyh.  Those  here 
written  with  the  nasal  —  namely  at^,  hhanf,  him  —  have  ^t 
addition  also  in  the  other  tense-systems.  Two,  f-dA  and  vhh, 
make  present-systems  also  of  other  classes  with  nasal  class-signs: 
thus,  fdhnoii  (cl.  IV.),  ubhnati  (cl.  V.;.  Several  have  o-stems 
with  penultimate  nasal:  thus,  ppicd,  finsd^  tfhhd,  umbhd;  and 
occasional  o-forms,  especially  in  the  later  language,  are  met 
with  from  others  :  thus,  bhui^'ei,  chindeta,  apihsat,  arundhat  (com- 
pare the  nasalized  roots  of  the  <l-class,  below,   758). 

696.  The  root  trh  combines  trnah  with  U,  tu,  etc.  into  tmedhi,  imeiku : 
and,  according  to  the  grammarians,  has  also  such  forms  as  trnekmi:  see 
above,  224  b. 

696.  The  root  hih$  (by  origin  apparently  a  desideratfye  from  yhiai] 
accents  irregularly  the  root  syllable  in  the  weak  forms :  thns,  Afnaonfl,  \iiMt 
(but  hin&sat  etc.). 

IV.  Nu  and  t^-classes  (fifth  and  eighth,  m  and  ton-classes). 

"     697.    A.  The  present-stem  of  the  nti-class   is  made  by 

adding  to   the   root   the   syllable  ^  nu,    which   then   in  the 

strong  forms  receives  the  accent,  and  is  strengthened  to  4t>»o. 

li.    The  few   roots   of  the   2/-class  (about  half-a-dozen) 

end  in  ^  n,    with  the  exception  of  the  later  irregular  m  kr 

(or  kar)  —  for  which,    see  below,    714.     The  two   classes, 

then,  are  closely  correspondent  in  form ;  and  they  are  wholly 

accordant  in  inflection. 

The  u  of  either  class-sign  is  allowed  to  be  dropped  before 
V  and  m  of  the  1st  du.  and  1st  pi.  endings,  except  when  tiie 
root  (nti-class)  ends  in  a  consonant;  and  the  u  before  a  vowel- 
ending  becomes  v  or  uv,  according  as  it  is  preceded  by  one  or 
by  two  consonants   (129^. 

X.  Present  Indicative. 
698.   Examples   of  inflection:    A.   m^-cla8s;    root 
n^   ^press  out':  strong  form  of  stem,  TRt^tf^d/ weak  form, 
"  sunu. 
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8. 


tundmi 

sun6si 

sunSii 


Mtire. 
d. 

wntivds 
sunutds 


6. 


sunumds 
sunvdnti 


WW 
sunuse 

* 

sunutS 


middle, 
d. 

stmuvdAe 

sunvathe 

aunvAte 


simumdAe 
sunudAoS 
sunvdie 


The  forms  ^uMreU^  stmmdsj  simvdhe,  smnmdhe  are  alternative 
with  those  given  here  for  1st  du.  and  pL,  and  in  practice  are 
more  common  (no  examples  of  the  fuller  forms  have  been  noted 
from  the  older  language).  From  yap,  however  (for  example), 
only  the  forms  with  u  can  occur :  thus^  apntwda,  apnumdhe ;  and 
also  only  apnuvdnti,  dpnuvS,  apnuvdte. 

-    B.  w-class;  root  W{  tan,   ^stretch':  strong  form  of  stem, 

rHT  tano;  weak,  rH  tarm. 


tanSmi      tanvds 


etc. 


etc. 


iamnds 
etc. 


tanvS       tanvdhe       tamndlte 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


The  inflection  is  so  precisely  like  that  g^ven  above  that  it 
is  not  worth  writing  out  in  full.  The  abbreviated  forms  in  1st 
du.  and  pi.  are  presented  here,  instead  of  the  fuller,  which  rarely 
occur  (as  no  double  consonant  ever  precedes). 

699.  In  the  older  language,  no  strong  2d  perss.  du.  or  pi.,  and  no 
tAona-endings,  chance  to  occur  (but  they  are  numerous  in  the  impv.  and 
Impf.:  see  below).  The  RV.  has  several  cases  of  the  irregular  accent  in 
3d  pi.  mid.:  thus,  tanvati,  manvati,  $prnvaU. 

In  RV.  occur  also  several  3d  pU.  mid.  in  irt  from  present-stems  of  this 
class:  thus,  invire^  rnvire,  pinvire^  ^rnvir^f  mnviri,  hinvire.  Of  these, 
pifwire  and  hinvir^  might  be  perfects  without  reduplication  from  the  second- 
ary roots  pinv  and  hinv  (below,  716).  The  2d  sing.  mid.  (with  passive  value) 
CTV^vUi  (RV.)  is  of  anomalous  and  questionable  character. 


2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

700.  The  subjunctive  modenstem  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  adding  a  to  the  gunated  and  accented  class-sign  :. 
thus,  sundvaj  iandva.  In  the  following  scheme  are  g^ven  all  the 
forms  of  which  examples  have  been  met  with  in  actual  use  in 
the  older  language  from  either  division  of  the  class :  some  of 
them  are  quite  numerously  represented  there. 
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active.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  iun&oani     tundvava     iundvama     tundvai     sundvatfohai     tmn&vamahai 

2  iundvoi  tundvatha     mmdvau    sundvdUhe 

{sun&vate 
8unav€U€u 

701.  Of  the  briefer  let  sing,  act.,  BV.  has  krnava  and  hinava.  Formi 
with  double  mode-iign  occur  (not  inRV.):  tbua,  krndvat  and  karavai  (AY.); 
a^navatha  (K.),  krnavatha  (VS.;  but  -vatha  in  Kanva-text},  karavatha  [QB,]. 
On  the  other  hand,  afnavatai  is  found  once  (in  TS.).  RY.  has  in  a  single 
passage  krnvafU  (instead  of  krn&DoiU):  the  only  fonfT  in  dithe  is  a^ndvaithe, 

3.  Present  Optative. 

702.   The  combined  endings  (566)  are  added,  as  usual, 
to  the  weak  tense-stem:  thus, 

actiTe.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

I  ^?n\   '^n^     ^mR       g=^  5^)51%  g=3^qf% 

sunuyim     wnuyiva     sunuyhma       sunviyd    atmvivdAi     stawimdhi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

From  ydp,   the  middle   optative  woiild  be  dpnuvtyd  —  and 
BO  in  other  like  cases. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

708.  The  inflection  of  the  imperative  is  in  general  like 
that  in  the  preceding  classes.  As  regards  the  2d  sing,  act., 
the  rule  of  the  later  language  is  that  the  ending  f^  hi  is 
taken  whenever  the  root  itself  ends  in  a  consonant;  other- 
wise, the  tense-  (or  mode-]  stem  stands  by  itself  as  2d  per- 
son (for  the  earlier  usage,  see  below,  704).  Example  of  in — 
flection  is: 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  gfRri=r  gRsiR    wfsim     ^      g=Ri5i%     ^mw^ 

sundvani  sundvava  sundvama    mtufeoi    lun&vSvaAm  mmi 
8unu         mnutdm   sunuid 
sun6iu      tunuiim 
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From  yap,  the  2d  sing.  act.  would  be  apnuhi;  from  Vap, 
ttfntiM;  from  ydfys,  dhfvnuhl;  and  so  on.  From  yap,  too, 
would  be  made  apnuvdrUu,   apnuvaiAam,  apnucitam,  apnuvdiam, 

704.  In  the  earliest  Ungnage,  the  mle  as  to  the  omission  of  hi  after 
a  root  with  final  vowel  does  not  hold  good:  in  RY.,  such  fozjns  as  inuhi^ 
krnukfj  eimukff  dhunuhiy  ^rnuhi^  aprwAi,  hinuhif  and  ianukiy  sanvhif  are 
thrice  as  frequent  in  nse  as  in(L,  ^rnu,  sunHf  tanUf  and  their  like;  in  AY., 
however,  they  are  not  more  than  one  third  as  frequent ;  and  in  the  Brahmanas 
they  appear  only  sporadically;  even  fpriudhf  (with  dhi)  occurs  several  times 
in  RY.  The  ending  tat  is  found  in  krvkutai  and  hinutat,  and  kurutat.  The 
strong  stem-form  is  found  in  2d  du.  act.  in  hinotam;  and  in  2d  pi.  act.  in 
krndta  and  krndtana,  ^rnota  and  frnoianay  sundta  and  tundUmOt  hindta  and 
hinotanaj  and  tanota,  kar6ta.  The  ending  tana  occurs  only  in  the  forms 
just  quoted. 

5.  Present  Participle. 

^      705.   The  endings  5FT  dnt  and  5IH  and  are  added  to  the 
weak  form  of  tense  stem :  thus,  from  yT\  su  come  act.  H*o|rl 
sunvdnt  (fem.  W*c|h1  sunvati),  mid.  g*cfM  sunvand;  from  j/rPT 
tan,  fpcRT  tanvdnt  (fem.  rpSIfft  tanva6\  n-^H  tanvand.  From 
/Wl  op,   they  are  t4iv4cfri  apnuvdnt  and  MiV4<3fH  apnuvand. 

6.  Imperfect. 
^       706.   The  combination  of  augmented  stem  and  endings 
is  according  to  the  rules  already  stated:  thus, 

active.  middle. 

,  HUM^^  391^     51^      srgpgr     5ig^i%    mmhh(^ 

dsunavam  dsunuva     dsunuma     dsunvi        dsunuvahi      dsimumahi 
cS^tifUM        dsunutam  dsunuia       dsumUhas  dsunvatham  dsunudhvam 

dsunot        dsuntUam  dsanvan       dsunuta     dstmvatam     dsunvata 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  briefer  forms  d$unva,  dsunma^ 
dsuncM,  dsunmahi  are  allowed,  and  more  usual,  except  from 
roots  with  final  consonant,  as  dhfs;  which  makes,  for  example, 
always  ddkf^iwma  etc.,  and  also  ddhf^mivanf  ddAfsnuvty  ddAfmu- 
vaiham,  dd^^watam,  ddAfsnuvaia. 

Iffl,  Strong  stem-forms  and  (ana-ending  are  found  only  in  RY.,  in 
akfnota,  akfifotana.   Augmentless  forms  with  accent  are  minvdn,  AMvdfi,  fiMitd. 
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Irregularitiea  of  the  nu  and  iz-olassea. 

708.  Less  than  thirty  roots  form  their  present-gystem  in 
the  manner  set  forth  above,  by  the  addition  of  the  clasft-sign 
mt  to  the  root:  they  are  aksy  ag  ^attain*,  tak^,  dahh^  ^ak^  9agh, 
ap,  da^,  I,  kr  'make',  tf  (ur),  st^,  spf,  fdh,  tf^,  dAf$,  %  'send' 
(or  m;  see  below,  716),  ksi  *  destroy',  ci,  dhi,  mi  'prop',  Ai,  «, 
du,  ^ru,  suy  skuj  pruSf  dhu :  and  of  these,  several  (as  iak^y  sagk^ 
dag,  u,  sku)  have  only  isolated  forms  of  this  class. 

709.  The  root  <fp,  *enjoy',  is  s&id  by  the  grammarians  to  retain  the  11 
of  its  class-sign  unlingualized  in  the  later  language  —  where,  however,  forms 
of  conjugation  of  this  class  hardly  occur;  while  in  the  Veda  the  xegolar 
change  is  made:  thus,  trpnu. 

710.  The  root  fn<,  *hear',  is  contracted  to  fr  before  the 
class-sign,  forming  gp}6  and  giyiii  as  stem.  Its  forms  ^fnoisi 
and  gpivirS  have  been  noted  above   (699). 

711.  The  root  dhu  in  the  later  language  shortens  its  vowel, 
making  the  stem-forms  dhund  and  dhunu  (earlier  dhunS,   dAumfj. 

712.  The  so-called  root  urnu,  treated  by  the  native  grammarians  as 
dissyllabic  and  belonging  to  the  root-class  (I.;,  is  properly  a  present-stem  of 
this  class,  with  anomalous  contraction,  from  the  root  vr  (or  var).  In  the 
Veda,  it  has  no  forms  which  are  not  regularly  made  according  to  the  mt- 
class;  but  in  the  Brihmana  language  are  found  sometimes  such  forms  as 
urnauiiy  as  if  from  an  ti-root  of  cl.  I.  (626);  and  the  grammarians  make  for 
it  a  perfect,  aorist,  future,  etc.  Its  2d  sing.  impv.  act.  is  urnu  or  wrwuki; 
its  impf.,  at/rno«,  aurnoi;  its  opt.  mid.,  urnuvUa  (K.)  or  wrnviiA  (TS.). 

718.  The  roots  of  the  other  division,  or  of  the  ti-class, 
are  extremely  few:  they  are  tan,  man,  variy  san;  also  ksan  (not 
in  v.:  in  ^B.,  and  very  rarely  later),  and  kf  'make'  (in  late 
Vedic  and  later) ;  and  BR.  assume  in  of  the  i/-class  instead  of  i 
of  the  wu-class. 

714.  The  extremely  common  root  m  kf  (or  kar],  ^make', 
is  in  the  later  language  inflected  in  the  present-system  ex- 
clusively according  to  the  u-class  (being  the  only  root  of 
that  class  not  ending  in  ^  n).  It  has  the  irregularity  that  in 
the  strong  form  of  stem  it  (as  well  as  the  class-sign)  has 
the  ^t<na-strengthening,  and  that  in  the  weak  form  it  is 
changed  to  kur,  so  that  the  two  forms  of  stem  are  Sfi^  karo 

and  oR]^  kuru.  The  class-sign  3  m  is  always  dropped  be- 
fore cf  V  and  ^  m  of  the  1st  du.  and  pi.,  and  also  before 
?T  y  of  the  opt.  act.  llius : 
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Present  Indicative. 


B. 

kar6mi 
kardsi 

m 

3  ^(iirt 
kardti 


active, 
d. 

kurv&s 


kuruthd» 
kurutds 


kurtnds 


kurulM 
kurvdnti 


8. 


o 
kurvS 

kurusS 

m 

kuruiS 


middle, 
d. 

ktirvdhe 

hirvOthe 

5^ 
kurvate 


5# 

kurudhvS 


1  TOrnr 

etc. 


Present  Optative. 
kuryOva    kuryama       hirvlyd    kurvivd/a 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


hirvlmdhi 

etc. 


3 


1  ch(c|iim  ^j^^n^ 

kardvani  kardvava 


Present  Imperative. 
kardvama    kardvui     kardvavahai 


2    f^ 


karStu 


hirutdm 


htrutdm 


kurutd 

o      o 

hirvdntu 


hirusvd 


kurvnt/tam 


kurutam   kurvQtam 


kardvdmahat 

kurudhvdm 

kurvdtam 


Present  Participle. 
5f3rf  kurvdnt  (fern.  oRcIrft  ^wrrarf)       ehc||m  ^irvofiei 


<^aravam  dkurva 


*H(MH 


2    M^^W^    ^5(jnH^ 
AkaroB        dktirutam 


Imperfect. 

o  o 

dktimia    dkurvi 


dkuruta    dkuruthas 


3    *Wiflr^     ^5(jniH 
dkarot        dhtrutam 


dktirvafi    dkuruta 


dkurvcthi 


o  -s 

dkurvatham 
dkurvdtam 


dkurmaht 


dkurudhvam 


716.  In  RY.,  this  root  is  regularly  inflected  in  the  present-system 
according  to  the  nti-closs,  making  the  stem-forms  fcrntf  and  fernu;  the  only 
exceptions  are  feurrmu  once  and  icuru  twice  (all  in  the  tenth  book);  in  AY., 
the  nu-forms  are  still  more  than  six  times  as  frequent  as  the  u-forms  (nearly 
half  of  which,  moreover,  are  in  prose  passages);  but  in  the  Brahmana  language, 
the  u-forms  are  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

What  irregular  forms  from  fcr '  as  a  verb  of  the  nti-class  occur  in  the 
older  language  have  been  already  noticed  above. 
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I   apparent   analog'   wltb 


716.  A  few  verbs  belonging  origin&lly  to  these  cl&sses  have 
been  shifted,  in  part  ot  altogether,  to  the  o-class,  their  proper 
clasB-sign  having  been  stereotyped  as  a  part  of  the  root. 

Ttias,  In  RT.  ve  find  Cormi  both  trom  the  item  inu  (yt  or  jn\  and 
alio  from  Sana,  repreaenting  a  deriiatlTB  qaail-root  inu  (and  th«ie  latter 
alone  occur  In  AV.).  So  llkeniae  form*  from  •  atem  ffva  beiide  thoie  from 
rfu  (Vr):  •nd  from  hinv  beiide  tboie  from  Unu  (/hl.l.  The  lo-called  rooti 
jinn  and  pino  are  donbtlesa  of  the  same  origin,  although  no  forma  from  stami 
iinti  and  pinu  are  mel  vith  at  any  period  —  onleea  pinofrc  and  hintir/ 
(aboTe,  098)  be  ao  regarded  j  and  AV.  haa  the  participle  pincint,  f.  pinvaH, 
The  gnmmariana  Ht  up  a  tool  dkinv,  but  only  torma  fnra  dhi  (item  dUmij 
appear  to  occur  in  the  preaent-ayBlem   [the  aorist  adhinvit  Is  toiuid  In  PB.1. 

V.  JVa-cIass  (ninth  or  Xri-Glass). 

717.  The  class-sign  of  this  class  is  in  the  strong  fonns 
the  syllable  ^  na,  accented,  which  is  added  to  the  root; 
in  the  weak  forms,  or  where  the  accent  falls  upon  the  end- 
ings, it  is  ^  ftl;  but  before  the  initial  vowel  of  an  ending 
the  ^  t  o{  ^  nl  disappears  altogether. 

1.  Preaent  Indicative. 
716.   Example  of  inflection :  root  ^  kri,   'buy';  strong 
form  of  stem,  14i)<]|l  krma ;  weak  form,  ^uTi  kritu  (before  -a 
vowel,  ^liin  krm. 


1  ^TniiPi 

knnimi 

krmivAs        krmm&i 

sRt5t 
trmi 

!li*luT|c|^ 

i    shlmiltl 

krhfhti 

ctiluilrt 

krinAt* 

7le.   In 

in  srnt;    (he 
and  -rrnlmohF. 

the  Veda,  the  3d  sing,  m 
pamlisr    Bcceot    of  3d  pi. 
(beside  ^r^imSht]  oocuta  . 

id.    Iiaa    Ibf 
mid.  i^  ..' 
once  in  in' 

-:z. 

in(i   r.[w('. 

a.  FreseDt  EM 

ll^BMtttve 

^^ 

1 

720. 
emplifled    ii 

The    subjunatiTB  HomI 

1  Veda    and  MMM 

Bi 

smt4 

722] 
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junctive  mode-stem  is,  of  course,  indistinguishable  in  form  from 
the  strong  tense-stem.  And  the  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  (with 
secondary  endings)  are  indistingtdshable  from  augmentless  im- 
perfects. 


8. 

1    krinani 

active, 
d. 

P; 

krinima 

8. 

knndf 

middle. 

d. 

kfinavcAai 

P- 
kfinamahai 

2    kfinif 

krifidtha 

krinoiai 

3    krinit 

• 

krinin 

krinaiai 

krini/ntai 

3.  Present  Optative. 

721.  This  mode  is  formed  and  inflected  with  entire 
regularity ;  owing  to  the  fusion  of  tense-sign  and  mode-sign 
in  the  middle,  some  of  its  persons  are  indistinguishable  from 
augmentless  imperfects.     Its  first  persons  are  as  follows : 


active. 


middle. 


8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

,  chluiium   chluiiuN  shiuiluiH    g?hnhi  t^tlufiMi^  shluilMl^ 

krwiynm      kriniyGva    kriniyllma      hrinlyd    krxntvdhi      krimmd/ti 

ete.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

(An  isolated  vrf^yam  in  AB.  is  doubtless  a  misreading.)      y^r-k    •>  '1  '■ 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

722.  The  ending  in  2d  sing,  act.,  as  being  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  is  f^  At  (never  ftf  dhi);  and  there  are  no 
examples  of  an  omission  of  it.  But  this  person  is  forbidden 
to  be  formed  in  the  classical  language  from  roots  ending  in 
a  consonant;  for  both  class-sign  and  ending  is  substituted 
the  peculiar  ending  ^IH  and, 

actiTe. 


middle. 


8. 


d. 


P- 

krmima 

m 

kriruld 

m 

kriniUu     krimtam      hrvn&rUu 

•  .  • 

Examples   of  the   ending 
grhandj  badhandy  stabhand. 


5hhllllH  5RhnR 

krin&ni  krinnva 

m  • 

krimU  krimtdm 


krinal 

9 

knnlsvd 


d.  p. 

krinnvahdi  krtnQtnahai 

m  ■ 


-  ' .» — 


krinatham  krimdkvdtn 


gtriuilHIH^  g«i1miHIH^  ghiuiHI^ 


kfimtim      krinhtam     krindiam 

•  •  • 

and   in  2d   sing.  act.  are   a^anay 


bf^ 
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7S3.  The  ending  ana  is  known  also  to  the  eailiest  Ungnage;  of  the 
examples  just  given,  all  are  found  in  AY.,  and  the  first  two  in  RV.  But 
AY.  has  also  grbknihi  (also  AB.)v  and  even  grhnahi,  with  strong  stem. 
Strong  stems  are  further  found  in  grnahi  and  ttrnahi  (TS.),  and,  with  anom- 
alous accent,  punahf  and  ^rnahf  (SY.);  and,  in  2d  pi.  act.,  in  punita  (BY.). 
The  ending  iat  of  2d  sing.  act.  occurs  in  grhnitaty  Janitit,  puiutat.  The 
ending  tana  is  found  in  punitdna,  prnifdna,  frinitdna. 

6.  Present  Partioiple. 

724.  The  participles  are  regularly  formed:  thus,  for 
example,  act.  ^IIH  krtndnt  (fem.  shtuirf)  kn^d);  mid. 
Qt^uili  irlnand. 

6.  Imperfect. 

725.  There  is  nothing  special  to  be  noted  as  to  the 
inflection  of  this  tense:  an  example  is 

aetite.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

dkrindm    dkrimva         dkrimma  dkrini  dkrinivahi     dkrmmaki 

dkrinas      dkrimtam       dkrlmta     dkrinttAds     dkrtnalham  dkrmidkvam 
dkrinat       dkrinitam       dkrinan     dkrinita        dkrindtam      dkriwUa 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

726.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  augmentless  persons  of  this 
tense  are  in  part  indistinguishable  in  form  from  subjunctive  and  optative 
persons.  Such  as  certainly  belong  here  are  (in  Y.)  ksinam;  ofnan,  Hi^&n; 
grbhnata,   vrnaia.     The  AY.  has  once  minit  instead  of  minat. 

IrreKularitieB  of  the  na-olase. 

727.  The  roots  which  form  present-systems  after  the  mamier 
of  this  class  are  hetween  forty  and  fifty  in  number :  namely, 
af  'enjoy',  graih,  grahh  and  grah^  handh^  math,  ram,  ^cam, 
^rath,  skabk,  stahh,  ap,  jna,  gjr  *sing*,  (ff,  pr  *fill',  mr  'destroy', 
vf  'choose',  fr,  str,  hf  *be  angry  ,  mfd,  is,  ksi  'destroy',  ji  (jya, 
'harm'),  mi  *  lessen',  n,  «,  kUg,  kri,  prt,  bhri,  vU,  gr%,  uhk,  us, 
kusy  pus,  prus,  mM«,  ju,  dru,  pu,  /m,  hru.  Some  of  these  have 
only  isolated  forms :  thus,  bAri,  hru,  dru,  fcam  (only  fcdmnan, 
RV.,  with  anomalous  accent),  ap  (only  Apnana,  RV.,  do.),  prui. 
And  AV.  has  single  forms  from  vr  *ward  off',  and  ^  'swallow'. 


.  J 
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728.  The  roots  ending  in  u  shorten  that  vowel  before  the 
class-sign :   thus,  from  Ypiiy  puniti  and  pumtS. 

729.  The  root  jp^abh  or  ffrah  (the  former  Vedic)  is  weakened 
to  <^bh  or  prh. 

780.  A  few  of  the  roots  have  a  more  or  less  persistent 
nasal  in  forms  outside  the  present-system  ;  such  are  without  nasal 
before  the  class-sign :  thus,  prath  or  granthy  handh^  math  or  manth^ 
$ktM  or  ikambh,  stahh  or  9tambh, 

The  root  jna  also  loses  its  nasal  before  the  class-sign  :  thus, 
jan&ti,  janlte, 

731.  Occasionally,  forms  showing  a^  transfer  to  the  o-con- 
jugation  are  met  with :  thus,  even  in  RV.,  minati,  minat,  ammania, 
from  ymi;  in  AV.,  ffna  from  ypf.  And  from  roots  pf  and  mf 
are  formed  the  stems  pmd  and  mftki,  which  are  inflected  after 
the  manner  of  the  <i-class,  as  if  from  roots  pfn  and  mfn. 

782.  In  the  Veda,  an  apparently  denominative  inflection 
of  a  stem  in  dyd  is  not  infrequent  beside  the  conjugation  of 
roots  of  this  class :  thus,  g^hhayd,  mathaydti,  a^athayas,  skabAaydtaf 
astahhayat,  prusaydnie,  mtisaydt,   and  so  on.     See  below,  1066b. 

788.  We  come  now  to  the  classes  which  compose  the 
Second  Conjugation.  These  are  more  markedly  similar  in 
their  mode  of  inflection  than  the  preceding  classes ;  their  common 
characteristics,  already  stated,  may  be  here  repeated  in  summary. 
They  are: 

A  flnal  a  in  the  present-stem ;  a  constant  accent,  not  chang- 
ing between  stem  and  ending;  a  briefer  form  of  the  optative 
mode-sign  in  the  active,  namely  ?  instead  of  ya  (combining  in 
both  voices  alike  with  a  to  e);  the  absence  of  any  ending  (ex- 
cept when  tat  is  used)  in  2d  sing,  imp  v.  act.;  the  conversion 
of  initial  a  of  the  2d  and  3d  du.  mid.  endings  to  e;  the  use 
of  tiie  full  endings  antey  antuj  antam  in  3d  pi.  mid.  forms ;  and 
ihe  invariable  use  of  an  (not  us)  in  3d  pi.  impf.  act.  Moreover, 
the  stem-^al  a  becomes  a  before  m  and  v  of  Ist  personal 
endings  —  but  not  before  am  of  1st  sing,  impf.:  here,  as  before 
the  3d  pi.  endings,  the  stem-final  is  lost,  and  the  short  a  of 
the  ending  remains  (or  the  contrary) :  thus,  hhdvanti  (hhdva -}- antij , 
bUtHuUe  (hhdva  -{-  ante),  dhhavam  (dhhava  -(-  am), 

VI.  ^-class  (firsty  iAu-class). 

The  piesentHStem  of  this  class  in  made  by  adding 

"XOOty  which  has  the  accent,    and,   when  that  is 

140),    is    strengthened  to  gut^.     Thus,  )FT 
»-  16 
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bhdca  from  )/H  bhu;  WI  jdj/a  from  yW  ji;  ^im  badha  from 
}/er-I  bttdh;  W^  sdrpa  from  }/?n  srp;  —  but  ^  voiib  from 
y  ofj  oarf;  ?RtI  ^Va  from  y?RTJ  Arirf/  !^nf  gumbha  from 
ysinr  ^umbh;  and  so  on. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

786.  The  endings  and  the  rules  for  their  combination 
with  the  stem  have  been  already  frilly  given,  for  this  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  present-system;  and  it  only  remains 
to  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

Example  of  inflection:  root  H  bhu,  'be';  stem  ^^ 
bhdva. 

active.  middle. 


a 


bMvami 

i. 

HSrWH 
bhdvavcu 

p- 
bMvamtu 

s. 

bhdve 

d. 

-> 

bMvavfihe 

bMvati 

bh&vathoB 

bhdvatha 

bhdvethe 

bhdradkv 

bhdvali 

bh&vcktas 

bhdvatUi 

bhdveU 

The  v.  has  but  a  single  example  of  the  tAana-ending,  namely  v&daAana 
(and  no  other  in  any  class  of  this  conjugation).  The  1st  pi.  mid.  mamamoki 
(RY.,  once)  is  probably  an  error. 


2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

736.    The    mode-stem    is    bhdva    [bhdva '\- a]. 
forms  of  this  conjugation  are  ver}*  numerous  in  the 
uage :    the   following  scheme  instances  all  that  have 
to  occur. 


SubjunetiTe 
older  lang- 
been  found 


s. 
1    hhdvani 

(hhavilsi 
"  \hhdva$ 

fbhdvati 
^ \bhdvat 


active. 

d. 
hhdvdva 


P- 
bhdvama 


hkdvathas      bhdvatha 


bhdvataa       bhdvan 


s. 
hhdvai 

{bhdvase 
bhdvdsai 
JbhdvaU 
Xhhdvaidi 


middle, 
d. 
bhdvavdkdi 


bhdvdiU 


737.  The  2d  du.  mid.  (bh&vdithe)  does  not  chance  to 
class;  and  ydidiU  is  the  only  example  of  the  3d  person.  No 
forms  as  bhdvadhve,   bhdvanU  are  made  from  any  class  with 


hkdvamaliii 
hhdvoAvai 

{hh&vimia 

occur  in  ikit 
such  pi.  mid. 
stem-flnal  •; 
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Buch  as  bh&vanta  (which  are  very  common)  are,  of  coarse,  properly  aug- 
mentless  imperfects.  The  Brahmanas  (especially  ^B.)  prefer  the  2d  sing, 
act.  in  asi  and  the  3d  in  at.  A  3d  pi.  in  antai  {vartantcti,  KB.)  has  been 
noted  once.     RV.  has  an  example,  area,  of  the  briefer  1st  sing.  act. 

3.  Present  Optative. 
..^^  788.   The  scheme  of  optative  endings  as  combined  with 
the  final  of  an  a- stem  was  given  in  full  above  (666;. 

active.  middle, 

s.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1   H^CFj^      H^         WT        Wr         H^c(i^  HclHi^ 

bhdveyam  hh&veva      bhdvema    hhdveya      hh&vevahi        bhdvemahi 

hh&ves        hhdvetam    bh&veia     hh&vethas   bhdveyatham  bhdvedhvam 

3  ^         WTFT      Wnr      ^         H^UHIH        >^ 
bhdvet        bh&vetum   bhdveyus  bhdveta       bhdveyatam     bhdveran 

The  RV.  has  once  the  3d  pi.  mid.  bharerata  (for  one  other  example, 
see  752). 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

^     789.   An  example  of  the  imperative  inflection  is : 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1   H^rf^     HSTR        H^R         H^  H^n^        HcllM^ 

bMvani  bhdvava     bhdvama     bhdvat        bhdvdvahat  bhdvama^ai 

bhdva       bh&vatam  bhdvata      bhdvctsva    bhdvethdm    bhdvadhvam 

8  H^      Jl^rTR^    H^         >1^rTR^    H^fTI\       ^IsirTFT^ 
bh&vatu  bhdvatdm  bhdvaniu    bhdvatdm  bhdvetdm      bhdvantdm 

740.  The  ending  tana  in  2d  pi.  act.  is  as  rare  in  this  whole  conjuga- 
tion as  is  Vicaui  in  the  present :  the  V.  afTords  only  hha^aUxna  in  the  a-class 
(and  nahyatana  in  the  ^^o-class:  760).  The  ending  tut  of  2d  sing,  act.,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  rare;  the  RV.  has  avatdtf  osattUy  dahatdt,  bhavatat, 
yaehatatf  yaecUat,  rdkfatatf  vahatat;  to  which  AY.  adds  jinvataty  dhavatcU; 
and  the  Brahmanas  hring  other  examples. 

6.  Present  Participle. 

741.   The  endings  ^r{  ant  and  ^TH  mana  are   added  to 

the  present-stem,  with  loss,    before  the  former,  of  the  final 

stem-vowel:    thus,    act.   H^  hhdvant   (fem.  H^rFft  bhdvanti); 

mid.  HgIHM  bhdvamana. 

16* 
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6.  Imi>erfect. 
y  742.  Au  example  of  the  imperfect  inflection  is: 

actiTe.  middle. 

s.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  5M^     ^WSTR       SM^nW      5M^  5M^Rrf%    5Wo|IHf^ 
&bhavam  dbAavava    dhkavama  dhhave        dbhavavtM  db^avamaki 

2  5R^      ^Rclfiq      SMcffT       SMgWIH^  5Rcjfe|IH^     CP^sreW^ 
dbhavas    dbhav<Uam  dbhavata    dbhavctthas  dbhavetham  dhhavctdkoam 

J,  qn^CT^    s^MHIH^  «P1^^     5W5FT        5IHMH  \\    W^C^ 
dbhavat    dbhavatam  dbhavan     dbhavcUa     dbhavetam    dbkavarUa 

743.  No  forms  in  tcma  are  made  in  this  tense  from  any  a-daas.  Ex- 
amples of  augmentless  forms  (^vhich  are  not  uncommon)  are:  cydvam,  6vq$^ 
ddhatj  bddhaty  bhdnUy  edran,  ndfon;  hadhaUuiSf  vdrdhata,  ^deanta.  The  sub- 
junctively  used  forms  of  2d  and  3d  aing.  act.  ate  more  frequent  than  those 
of  either  of  the  moie  proper  subjunctive  persons. 

IrregolaritieB  of  the  a-class. 

744.  A  far  larger  number  of  roots  form  their  present- 
system  according  to  the  a-class  than  according  to  any  of  the 
other  classes:  in  the  HV.,  they  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
(nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  body  of  roots);  in  the  AY.,  about 
two  hundred  (nearly  the  same  proportion);  to  tell  precisely,  or 
very  nearly ,  how  many  they  are  in  the  later  language  is  not 
possible  (of  the  number  "about  a  thousand**,  as  usually  stated, 
the  greater  part  are  fictitious:  see  108a).  Among  them  are  no 
\  ,  >  I  roots  ending  in  long  a  —  except  a  few  which  make  an  a-stem 
in  some  anomalous  way:   below,  749a. 

746.    A  few  yerbs  have  irregular  vowel-changes  in  foxmiiig 
the  present-stem:  thus, 

a.  uk  'notice'  has  ^ttno-strengthening  (against  840):  thus,  dhaU. 

b.  krp  (or  krap\  4ament',  on  the  contrary,  remains  unehanged:  thus, 
krpate. 

c.  guhj  *hide',  has  prolongation  instead  of  gvna:  thus,  gUkati. 

d.  krarrij  ^stride',  lengthens  its  yowel  in  the  actiye,  but  not  in  the 
middle:  thus,  krdmati,  krdmate;  klamy  *tire\  is  said  to  fomi  kUhnaii  ete., 
but  hardly  occurs;  cam  with  the  preposition  a,  'rinse  the  mouth*,  foms 
dcamati. 

e.  In  the  later  language  are  found  occasional  forms  of  this  dais  fnm 
mrj,  'wipe';  and  they  show  the  same  vrddhi  (instead  of  yima)  which  beloags 
to  the  root  in  its  more  proper  inflection  (627):  thus,  marjcuva. 

f.  The  grammarians  give  a  number  of  roots  in  urv^  which  they  dedan 
to  lengthen  the  u  in  the  present-stem.     Only  three  aie  ftmiid  In  {V^ 
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limitad)  use,  and  tbey  show  no  forms  anywheie  with  short  «.  All  appear 
to  be  of  secondary  formation  from  roots  in  r  or  or.  The  root  fftuteh  or 
muTch^  'coagulate',  has  likewise  only  u  in  quotable  forms. 

g.   The  onomatopoetic  root  atMv,  'spew',  is  written  by  the  grammarians 
as  fihiv^  and  declared  to  lengthen  its  Towel  in  the  present-system. 

746.  The  roots  dang^  *bite\  ranj\  *  color,  saiy\  'hang*, 
svanj,  'embr«ee\  of  which  the  nasal  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
conjugation  not  constant,  lose  it  in  the  present-system :  thus, 
ddgati  etc. ;  sahj  forms  both  sfijaii  and  aajjaii  (probably  for  sajyati, 
or  for  sasjati  from  sasq/a^]  math  or  manth  has  mathati  later. 
In  general,  as  the  present  of  this  class  is  a  strengthening  form- 
ation, a  root  that  has  such  a  nasal   anywhere  has   it  here  also. 

747.  The  roots  gam,  *go',  and  yam,  'furnish',  make  the 
present-stems  gdcha  and  ydcha:  thus,  gdchami  etc.:   see  608. 

748.  The  root  sad,  *sit',  forms  ^da  (conjectured  to  be 
contracted  from  sisd  for  aisad) :  thus,   sadami  etc. 

749.  Transfers  to  this  class  from  other  classes  are  not  rare, 

as   has  been   already   pointed   out    above,    both    throughout   the       . ' '}   ^ 
present-system   and  in    occasional   forms.     The   most   noticeable 
cases  are  the  following  : 

a.  The  roots  in  a,  stha,  ^ stand',  pa,  'drink',  and  ghra^ 
'smell',  form  the  present-stems  Hstha  (dafhami  etc.),  piba  or  (later) 
pha  (pihami  etc.),  and  jighra  ijighrami  etc.);  and,  in  the  Veda, 
da,  'give',  and  dha,  'place',  form  sometimes  dddn  and  dddka, 
han,  'slay',  forms  sometimes  y/^^na,  and  hi,  'impel',  forms  j'lghya 
—  all  these  by  transfer  from  the  reduplicating  class :  see  671 — 4. 

b.  Secondary  root-forms  like  inv,  jinv,  pinv,  from  simpler 
roots  of  the  nu-class,  are  eithet  found  alongside  their  originals, 
or  have  crowded  these  out  of  use:  see  716. 

760.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  dham  or  dhma,  'blow*, 
forms  its  present-stem  from  the  more  original  form  of  the  root : 
thus,  dhdmaH  etc. 

VII.  Accented  d-class  (sixth,  ^u^-class). 

>»  761.  The  present-stem  of  this  class  has  the  accent  on 
the  class-sign  ^  a,  and  the  root  remains  unstrengthened.  In 
its  whole  inflection,  it  follows  so  closely  the  model  of  the 
preceding  class,  that  to  give  the  paradigm  in  full  will  be 
tmnecessary  (only  for  the  subjunctive,  all  the  forms  found 
to  occur  will  be  instanced). 
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767.  Two  other  roots  which  are  ased  only  in  middle  fonns,  and  in 
combination  with  the  preposition  a  (sometimet  farther  combined),  m^e  the 
present-stems  a-drtyd  and  a-priydy  and  are  reckoned  as  f  or  ar  roots:  dr, 
*regard\  and  pr,  'be  busy*  (neither  is  found  in  V.).  It  is  a  qaestion  whether 
they  are  more  properly  reckoned  to  this  class  or  as  passlTCs;  and  the  same 
question  arises  as  to  the  stems  mriyd  and  dhriyd,  from  the  roots  mr ,  'die\ 
and  dAf,  *hold*:  see  below,  773. 

768.  Although  the  present-stem  of  this  class  shows  in 
general  a  weak  form  of  the  root,  there  are  nevertheless  a  number 
of  roots  belonging  to  it  which  are  strengthened  by  a  penultimate 
nasal.  Thus,  the  stem  muncd  is  made  from  yrmic,  'release*; 
sincd  from  ysic,  'sprinkle';  vindd  from  yvid  'find*;  krnid  from 
ykft  'cut';  j^d  from  ypif,  'adorn';  tfiupd  from  y^p,  'enjoy'; 
hm^d  from  yiup,  'break*;  Umpd  from  yUp,  'smear*;  and  occa- 
sional forms  of  the  same  character  are  met  with  from  a  few 
others,  as  hmdd  from  ytud^  'thrust*:  umbhd  from  yubh,  'hold*; 
hjii^d  from  yh^h  'strengthen*;  dpM  (beside  dfnha)  from  ydrh, 
'make  firm';  ^umhhd  (beside  ^mhha]  from  yguhh,  'shine*.  TS. 
has  frfithati  from  y^rath  (instead  of  ^atknati. 

VIII.   Yb-class  (fourth,  c&'r-class). 

769.  The  present  stem  of  this  class  adds  IT  ya  to  the 
accented  but  unstrengthened  root.  Its  inflection  is  also  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  the  a-class^  and  may  be  presented  in  the 
same  abbreviated  form  as  that  of  the  o-class. 

760.  Example  of  inflection:  root  ^f^  '*^?  *bind'; 
stem  ^^  ndhya, 

1.  Present  Indicative^ 

active.  middle. 

II.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  ^rgcnf^    ^cMMvi^  ^^\m^    ^    h«mh$    h*iih^ 

ndhyami    ndhyavas   ndhyamas      fidhye   ndhyavcthe    ndhyamahe 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

1  ndhyani  nahyama        ndhyai        ndhyavahdi         ndkffamokai 

2  i    ^.   .  ndhydwi  fMyadhvai 
{ndhyas 

3  i     /\.  ndhyatas      ndhyan  ndhyatai  ndkyaniai 

A  3d  pi.  mid.  in  antai  (jayantai)  occnrs  once  in  TS. 
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3.  Present  Optative. 

ndM^eyam  ndhyeva    n&hyema      n&hyeya    n&kyevahi  ndhyemahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

n&hya    ndhyatam   n&hyata      ndhytuva   n&hyeMm    n&hyadhvam 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  ete.  etc. 

Of  the  ending  Uauit  RY.  has  one   example,  nahyaiana;   the  ending  tai 
is  found  in  atyaJGH^  ch}f(Uat. 

6.  Present  Partioiple. 
The   active  participle  is  H^Mri  ndhyant  (fem.  H«JJrfi   wa- 
hyanU)\  the  middle  is  i^^hm  ndhyamana. 

6.  Imperfect 

1    «R^    5FREmr    MH^IH       5R#    MH^jUNt^  ^bH^wf^ 

tina^yam   dnahyava  dnahydma    dnahye  dnahyavahi  dnahyamahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Examples  of  aagmentless  forms   showing    the  accent  belonging  to  the 
present-system*  are  gdyoA,  pd^yaiy  pciq/an,  jdyathas. 

Irregularities  of  the  yo-class. 

761.    The  roots  of   the  yo-class   are   more   than  a  hundred 
in  numher.     They  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

a.  Roots  signifying  a  state  of  feeling,  or  a  condition  of  mind  or  body. 
These  are  nearly  half  the  whole  class.  They  are  (alphabetically)  as  follows : 
uc,  'be  pleased';  fcup,  'be  angry;  krf,  ^be  lean*;  Idaniy  *be  weary';  hmdh, 
*be  angry';  luam,  *be  patient';  kfudh^  'be  hungry';  ksubh^  *be  agitated';  grdh, 
'be  greedy';  jas,  'be  worn  out';  tam,  'be  exhausted';  tta,  'be  satisfied';  tfp, 
"he  pleased*;  Ifs,  'be  thirsty';  troBf  *be  alarmed';  dam,  'be  submissive';  dua, 
^be  spoiled';  drp,  'be  crazed';  dfuh,  'be  hostile';  fnuj  *be  in  good  condition'; 
hudh,  'be  awake';  bhram^  *be  unsteady';  madj  'be  excited';  man,  'be  minded*; 
mtih^  'be  confused';  tmt,  'be  forgetful';  mrit,  'be  in  ill  condition';  medj 
'be  fat';  yos,  'be  ardent';  yudh,  'be  hostile';  rajy  'be  colored';  radh,  'be  sub- 
ject'; ran,  'be  happy';  radh,  'be  successful';  ritf  'be  hurt';  mp,  'be  in  pain'; 
lubhy  'be  lustful';  tanij  'be  quiet':  ^w,  'be  in  pain*;  ^iij,  'be  dry';  ^ram, 
*be  weary';  ^r,  'be  gratified';  krs,  'be  excited';  and  we  may  perhapi  add 
da»,  'be  deficient',  and  na^,  'be  missing*.  Some  of  these  are  of  only  early 
use,  some  only  of  later;  and  some  have  only  sporadic  forms  of  this  class, 
made  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of  the  others. 
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762.    Example  of  inflection:  rootlipTwV,   'enter*;  stem, 
i^RI  vigd: 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

active.  middle. 

9.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  ^m^  RlitlMH     ftsiuHH       ^  RlWN$    PlsillH^ 

ri'fomt    t'lffltYM       vigamas        rigi    vi^avahe    vicamahe 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

1      viqini  vi^va  vifSma  vi^di  vifdvahai  vigimahdi 

{vifiai  .  .,.  fvifise  .  . 

f  vieSUia  {   .   '  -.        vi^aithe 

vifda  [vifasai 

\vifiti  .   ,  .  ,  fvifiu  ,  'is'. 

,  vtcatoi  vifan  <   .   »  _.        vi^afte  vi^ntm 

A  single  example  of  the  briefer  Ist  sing.  act.  is  mrksi.    The  only  forms 
in  aithe  and  diU  are  pfndilhe  and  yuvdfie. 


3.  Present  Optative. 

I  ^m^  ^f^  fsRN    ^^  f^5l^  Im^IhI^ 

vigfyam    vigh>a    vigdma      vigiya    vigSvahi     vigStnaht 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc 

The  RV.  has  the  ending  tana  once  in  iireiana  2d  pi.  act.,  and  rata  in 
juferaia  3d  pi.  mid. 

4.  Present  Imperative. 
The  first  persons  having  been  given  above  as  subjunc- 
tives, the  second  are  added  here: 

2  f^   IsRlcFL  ^f^     ^^5n^  ^RtelR    ^imR 

vtgd     vigdtam    vigdta       vtgdsva    vigitham    vig&dhvam 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  ending  tut  is  fonnd  in  RV.  and  AY.  in  mrdaijiit,  vthaidt,  tuvaidi; 
other  examples  are  not  infrequent  in  the  Brahmana  language :  thus,  kfUdaiidiy 
trjatdt, 

6.  Present  Participle. 
The    active   participle   is   IsHnrT  vigdnt;   the    middle    is 
icJS^IHH  vi^dmana. 

The  feminine  of  the  active  participle  is  usually  made  from  the  strong 
s tern- form :  thus,  xri<:(inVi ;  but  sometimes  from  the  weak:  thus,  sincdnti  and 
»ihcati   'RV.  and  AV.  ,   tuddntl  and  tudati   (AV.):   see  above,  449b. 
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6*  Imperfbot* 

1  n^mi  MUkM  sBrfsRiR    3Brf^  Mi^iUNi^  mI^hiwI^ 

dvi^m      dvigava^   dtigama      dvi^e      dvigavahi       dvi^amaki 
ete.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Examples  of  aogmentless  forms  accented  are  9fi&»,  ^J^>  tirdnta. 
The  a-aorist  (846  ff.)  is  in  general  the  equivalent,   as  regards  its  form, 
of  an  imperfect  of  this  class. 

Irregularities  of  the  a-olasa. 

768.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  closely  the  limits  of 
this  class,  partly  because  of  the  occurrence  of  forms  unaccented, 
or  in  unaccentuated  texts,  which  might  belong  either  to  it  or 
to  the  preceding  class,  partly  because  its  modes  and  imperfect 
are  accordant  in  form  with  those  of  the  a-aorist  (below,  chap. 
XI.),  and  their  separation  is  not  always  practicable,  and  partly 
for  other  reasons.  With  considerable  confidence  may  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  it  about  seventy  roots :  namely,  ksi,  yu  ^join*, 
ru  *roar',  m  (or  «i)  'stir  up*,  dhu,  hu,  kf  'strew',  yr  'swallow', 
t(,  rikh  or  Ukh,  sic,  tch,  vt;\  khid,  vid  'find',  vidh,  ksip.  Up,  riph, 
dif,  piff  rig,  vig,  is,  tvtSy  nm,  muc,  tich,  uhfy  tuj,  ruj,  khud,  Hid, 
nud,  rud,  hip,  uhh,  cuhh,  gur,  jur,  itir,  hhur,  sphur,  jus,  pru^,t 
rus,  gus,  uks,  vfgc  (or  vragc],  fch,  prch  (or  prach),  ffi/,  sjj,  hhijj 
(or  hhrajf),  mrd,  prn,  mm,  kft  'cut',  cft,  fd,  tfp,  mff,  spf^y  r? 
*pu8h',   krs  'plough',  mfks,  vfs,  drh,  vrA  or  bfA,     Some  even  of 

t^hese  have  either  only  isolated  or  very  rare  occurrences  of  (i-forms. 

The  roots  ich,  ttch,  and  fch   are   reckoned   as  substitutes  in  the 

present-system  for   is   'wish',    v(is   'shine',    and  r    'go  to'   (608). 

-J^rn  and  mrn  have  been  noticed  above   (731)   as  secondary  roots 

±rom  present-stems  of  the  n^class   (V.). 

764.  Certain  peculiarities  of  this  body  of  roots  are  very  noticeable:  it 
^i^ontains  only  one  or  two  roots  with  long  vowels,  and  none  with  long  interior 
"bowels ;  very  few  with  final  vowels ;  and  none  with  a  as  radical  vowel,  except 
^8  this  forms  a  combination  with  r,  which  is  then  reduced  in  the  present- 
system,  as  in  the  weak  forms  generally,  to  r  or  some  of  the  usual  sub- 
stitutes of  r. 

766.  The  roots  in  i  and  u  and '  u  change  those  vowels  into 
^y  and  uv  before  the  class-sign :  thus,  kmydti,  suvdti  [sva  instead 
^f  stita  occurs  in  AV.;  and  the  Brahmanas  have  forms  in  k»fa 
^ITrom  ksi\, 

766.    The   three   roots   in   f  form   the   present-stems   kird, 
^ird,  tird,  and  they  are  sometimes  written  as  Mr  etc.;  and  yiir, 
^ur,    tttr   are    really    only   varieties   of  gf,  jf,  tf;    and  hhur  and 
*phur  are  evidently  related  with  other  ar  or  f  root-forms. 
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b.  Roots  which  have  a  more  or  less  distinctly  passive  sense,  and  which 
are  in  part  evident  and  in  part  presumable  transfers  from  the  pastlTe  or 
yd'ClhBs,  with  change  of  accent,  and  sometimes  also  with  assumption  of  active 
endings.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  precisely  the  limits  of  the  division,  or 
determine  in  all  cases  where  passive  form  and  meaning  pass  into  intransitive; 
bat  there  are  a  number  of  clear  cases,  where  in  the  older  language  the  accent 
wavers  and  changes,  and  the  others  are  to  be  judged  by  their  analogy.  Thus, 
muc  forms  mCieyaU  once  or  twice,  beside  usual  mucydU,  In  RY.  and  AY.; 
and  in  the  Brahmanas  the  former  is  the  regular  accent :  and  similar  changes 
are  found  in  other  verbs:  thus,  Ji  or  jya,  lui  'destroy',  ha  'leave*,  pae,  dr 
*bur8t*,  chid,  hhid.  Cases  closely  analogous  with  these  are  mJyaie  etc.  from 
|/mi  or  mi,  'lessen ;  rCcyaU  etc.  from  |/ric,  'leave';  vlyate  etc.  from  ^ui, 
'impregnate*;  Qlyantt  from  y^ya,  'coagulate';  c^syate  etc.  from  Ycif,  'leave*; 
dfhyasva  from  ydrnhy  'make  Arm*;  pQryate  etc.  from  ypr,  'fill';  and  liJ^yaU, 
i^ipyaie,  UrycUe,  klffyaUj  fdhyaU,  may  be  ranked  along  with  them.  Active 
forms  are  early  made  sporadically  from  some  of  these  —  thus,  dfhya  (RY.), 
kfiiyati  and  puryati  (TA.);  and  diryaii,  kli^ati,  and  other  like  cases,  are 
found  later.  The  AY.  has  jiryaii^  'grows  old'  (later  also  jiryate)^  and  (B. 
has  aprusyaty  'was  sprinkled'.  And  from  the  earliest  period  jiyaU  etc.,  'is 
born',  is  either  altered  passive  or  original  i/a-l'ormation  trom  yja,  serving  as 
complement  to  yjan,  'give  birth'. 

c.  A  small  body  of  roots  are  either  transitive,  or  not  intransitive  in  a 
way  that  clearly  connects  them  with  either  of  the  above  classes :  thus,  oi 
'throw';  is  'send';  tra,  'save';  na/t,  'bind';  pap,  'see';  vyadh,  'split';  sir,  *sew'; 
divy  'play';  iur,  'overcome'  (RV.,  once);  tan,  'thunder'  (RV.,  once),  rj,  'press 
on';  nrt,  'dance';  pad,  'go';  roc,  'bleat';  di,  'hover';  n,  'flow';  #rii7,  *fail'; 
(lis,  'hang  on';  bhra^y  'fall';  sidh,  'succeed';  dip,  'shine'  (and  perhaps  doi 
and  na^  are  better  classed  here  than  under  a;. 

d.  A  body  of  roots,  of  various  meaning,  and  of  somewhat  questionable 
character  and  relations,  which  are  by  the  native  grammarians  reckoned  as  ending 
with  diphthongs:  thus, 

1.  Roots  reckoned  as  ending  in  ai  and  belonging  to  the  a-class:  thus, 
gc[yaU  from  ypai.  As  these  show  abundantly  (and  in  most  cases  exclusively) 
a-forms  outside  the  present-system,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a-roots  of  the  i/a-class.  They  are:  ga  'sing';  gla,  'be 
wearied  or  disgusted';  dhya^  'think';  pya,  'swell';  nUdj  'wither';  ra,  ^hark': 
va,  'droop';  pya,  'coagolate';  pra,  'cook';  tiya,  'be  coagulated';  and,  in  one 
or  two  sporadic  forms,  ksa,  'burn';  da  'cleanse';  sta,  'be  hidden';  spAa,  'be 
fat'.  Tra,  'save',  was  given  in  the  preceding  division.  Many  of  these  an 
evident  extensions  of  simpler  roots  with  added  a.  With  them  may  be 
mentioned  tuy,  'extend'  (compare  pass.  tayaU  from  ytan:  778),  and  coy, 
'be  shy  or  anxious'  (which  connects  itself  with  uses  of  yei). 

2.  Roots  reckoned  as  ending  in  e  and  belonging  to  the  a-dass:  thus, 
dhdyati  from  ydhe.  These,  too,  have  a-forms,  and  sometimes  i-foims,  outside 
the  present-system,  and  must  be  regarded  as  o-roots,  either  with  a  weakened 
to  a  before  the  class-sign   of  this  class,   or  with  a  weakened   to  T  or  i  and 
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inflected  according  to  the  a-elsas.  They  are:  d^,  'suck';  va,  *weave^;  vya, 
'hide*;  hva,  'call'  (one  of  the  forms  of  yhu);  and  a  late  example  or  two  are 
fonnd  fh)m  ma,  ^exchange'.  With  them  may  be  mentioned  day,  'share, 
sympathize,  pity';  vyay,  'be  wasted'  (denom.  of  vyaya?);  cay,  *Tisit  with 
retribution'  (probably  a  form  of  ci). 

3.  Roots  artiflcially  marked  with  a  final  o  (108o)  and  reckoned  to  this 
class,  the  radical  Towel  being  declared  dropped  before  the  class-sign:  thus, 
dydti  from  do.  They  haye,  as  showing  an  accented  yd,  no  real  right  to  be 
classed  here  at  all,  but  seem  more  accordant  in  formation  with  the  present- 
stems  9va  and  kayaj  noticed  under  the  preceding  class  (755).  Outside  these 
present-systems,  they  show  a  and  l-forms;  and  the  ya  in  the  only  RY.  oc- 
currence, and  in  most  of  the  AY.  occurrences,  is  resolved  into  ia  —  which 
in  the  true  class-sign  ya  is  the  case  only  in  very  rare  and  purely  sporadic 
instances.  They  might,  then,  perhaps  be  best  viewed  as  a-roots  with  a  weak- 
ened to  (,  and  inflected  by  the  d-class,  but  without  the  usual  conversion  of 
i  to  iy  (755;.  They  are:  da  'cut',  da  'bind';  f«,  'sharpen';  sfi,  'bind';  eha, 
*cut  ofl'. 

762.  The  t/o-class  is  the  only  one  thus  far  described  which  shows  any 
tendency  toward  a  restriction  to  a  certain  variety  of  meaning.  In  this  ten- 
dency, as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its  sign,  it  appears  related  with  the  class 
of  distinctly  defined  meaning  which  is  next  to  be  taken  up  —  the  passive, 
with  ]/<2-sign.  Though  very  far  from  being  as  widely  used  as  the  latter  beside 
other  present-systems,  it  is  in  no  very  small  number  of  cases  an  intransitive 
conjugation  by  the  side  of  a  transitive  of  some  other  class. 

768.  The  roots  of  this  class  ending  in  am  lengthen  their 
vowel  in  forming  the  present-stem:  they  are  tam,  dam,  hkram 
(but  bAramyat  also  occurs;,  gam,  gram,  klam  (hardly  found  in 
use),  and  k»am  [but  ksamyate  also] :  for  example,  gimyati,  gr&myati, 

764.  The  root  mad  has  the  same  lengthening :   thus,  mhdyaH. 

765.  The  roots  in  ft?  —  namely,  div,  siv,  sriv  (or  grlv)  — 
are  written  by  the  grammarians  with  w,  and  a  similar  lengthening 
in  the  present-system  is  prescribed  for  them. 

They  appear  to  be  properly  dm  etc.,  since  their  vocalized  final  in  other 
forms  is  always  u:  div  is  by  this  proved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assumed  root  diu,  'shine',  which  ehanges  to  dyu  (361  d):  compare  also  the 
desiderative  stem  jujyusa  from  yjiv  (1028h). 

766.  From  the  roots  jr  and  tr  (also  written  as  jur  and  Ur  or  tur)  come 
the  stems  jirya  and  tJrya,  and  jirya  and  tirya  (the  last  two  only  in  RY.); 
from  pf  comes  purya. 

767.  The  root  vyadh  is  abbreviated  to  vidh:  thus,  vidhyati.  And  any 
root  which  in  other  forms  has  a  penultimate  nasal  loses  it  here :  thus,  dfkya 
from  drnh  or  drh;  hhrdfya  (also  hhf^a)  from  bhrahf  or  hhra^;  tajya  ftom 
tanj  or  raj. 
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IX.  Accented  ya-class:  Passive  cenjugation. 

768.  A  certain  form  of  present-stem,  inflected  with 
middle  endings,  is  used  only  with  a  passive  meaning,  and 
is  formed  from  all  roots  for  which  there  is  occasion  to  make 
a  passive  conjugation.  Its  sign  is  an  accented  JJ  yd  added 
to  the  root :  thus,  ^^  hanyd  from  V  ^  han^  441UI  apyd 
from  j/^TTT  apy  JRST  ffrhyd  from  yV[^  grh  (or  ffrah):  and 
so  on,  without  any  reference  to  the  class  according  to  which 
the  active  and  middle  forms  are  made. 

769.  The  form  of  the  root  to  which  the  passive-sign  is 
added  is  (since  the  accent  is  on  the  sign]  the  weak  one :  thus, 
a  penultimate  nasal  is  dropped,  and  any  abbreviation  which  is 
made  in  the  weak  forms  of  the  perfect  (794),  in  the  aorist 
optative  (922  b),  or  before  /a  of  the  passive  participle  (954),  is 
made  also  in  the  passive  present-system:  thus,  qfyd  from  j/ait;, 
badhyd  from  yhandh,  ucyd  from  ^vac^   ijyd  from  yyaj. 

770.  On  the  other  hand,  a  final  vowel  of  a  root  is  in 
general  liable  to  the  same  changes  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
verbal  system  where  it  is  followed  by  y:  thus, 

a.  t  and  u  final  are  lengthened :  thus,  mtyd  from  ymi;  tuyd  from  ytu; 

b.  a  final  is  usually  changed  to  t:  thus,  dlyii  from  yda;  hlyd  from 
yka :  but  jiiayd  from  yjniit  Idiyayd  A'Om  ykhya ; 

o.  f  final  is  in  general  changed  to  ri:  thus,  kfiyd  flrom  ykr;  but  if 
preceded  by  two  consonants  (and  also,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  root  f),  it  has 
instead  the  ^uno-strengthening :  thus,  »mafy&  from  y9mr,  ttaryd  from  ystf; 
—  and  in  those  roots  which  show  a  change  of  r  to  jr  and  ur  (so-called  f- 
yerbs :  see  842),  that  change  is  made  here  also,  and  the  vowel  is  lengthened : 
thus,  ^ryd  from  y^r;  puryd  from  ypf, 

771.  The  inflection  of  the  passive-stem  is  precisely  like 
that  of  the  other  a-stems ;  it  differs  only  in  accent  from 
that  of  the  class  last  given.  It  may  be  here  presented, 
therefore,  in  the  same  abbreviated  form: 

Example  of  inflection:  root  SR  ^r?  *niake';  passive- 
stem  f^RIT  kriyd: 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

B.  d.  p. 

kn'f/^         kriyavahe       kriyhmahe 

etc.  etc.  etc. 
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2.  Preeent  8iil]tiii2iotiv6. 

The  forms  noticed  as    occurring  in   the  older  language  are 
alone  here  instanced : 

s.  d.  p. 

1  kriya(  kriydmahai 

2  kriyddhvai 
(kriydte  ^  ,    r    .. 

»   [kriydm  *'*«^'*" 

The  3d  pi.  ending  antiU  is  foand  once  [ueyantaij  K.). 

3.  Present  Optative. 

kriySya      krit/Svahi       kriySmahi 

etc.  etc  etc. 

No  forms  of  the  passive  opUtive  chance  to  occur  in  RV.  or  AY.;  they 
are  found,  however,  in  the  Brihmanas. 

4.  Present  Imi>erative. 

2  RtiUH    f^ra^iw     f^rrra^ 

kriy&sva      kriyStham      krty&dhvam 

etc.  etc.  etc.  r 

5.  Present  Participle. 
This  is  made  with  the  suffix  ^TH  mOna:  thus,   fctiUHIUI 
kriydmana. 

In  use,  this  participle  is  well  distinguished  from  the  other  passive  par- 
ticiple hy  itd  distinctively  present  meaning:  thus,  krtdj  'done^;  but  fcrtydmona, 
'in  process  of  doing',  or  'being  done*. 

6.  Imperfeot. 
dkriye       Akriydvahi        dkriyamoAi 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  passive-sign  is  never  resolved  into  ia  in  the  Veda. 

772.  The  roots  tan  and  kAan  usually  form  their  passives 
from  parallel  roots  in  a:  thus,  taydte^  khaydte  (but  also  tanydte^ 
khanydle).  The  corresponding  form  to  YJan,  namely  joyaie  (above, 
761b],  is  apparently  a  transfer  to  the  preceding  class. 

773.  By  their  form,  mriydte,  'he  dies',  and  dAriydte,  'he 
maintains  himself,  is  steadfast',  are  passives  from  the  roots  mf, 
'die',  and  dhr-y  'hold';  although  neither  is  used  in  a  proper 
passive  sense,  and  mf  is  not  transitive  except  in  the  derivadve 
form  mrn  (above,  731).  With  them  axe  to  be  compared  the 
stems  or-driyd  and   a-priyd   (above,  767),  which  may  possibly  be 
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peculiar  adaptations  of  meaning  of  passives   from   the  roots  pr, 
'fill',  and  rff,   'scatter  . 

774*  Instances  are  occasionally  found  in  the  later  language  of  an 
apparent  assumption  of  active  instead  of  middle  endings  by  passive  persons 
of  the  present-system.  Probably,  however,  these  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  transfer  to  the  yo-class,  such  as  were  considered  above  (761b). 

776.  As  was  pointed  out  above  (607),  the  formation  and 
inflection  of  stems  in  dya  (the  tenth  or  ctir-class  of  the  Hindu 
grammarians]  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  secondary  con- 
jugation (chap.  XIV.;,  along  with  the  intensive  and  desiderative 
formations,  because,  in  all  alike,  the  stem  is  not  a  present-stem 
merely,  but  has  been  extended  also  into  other  tense-systems. 

Uses  of  the  Present  and  Imperfect. 

776.  The  uses  of  the  mode-forms  of  the  present-system 
have  been  already  briefly  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter  (672ff.!. 
The  tense-uses  of  the  two  indicative  tenses,  present  and  imper- 
fect,  call  here  for  only  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

777.  The  present  has,  besides  its  strictly  present  use,  the 
same  side-uses  which  belong  in  general  to  the  tense :  namely, 
the  expression  of  habitual  action,  of  future  action,  and  of  past 
in  lively  narration. 

a.  Examples  of  future  meaning  are:  abmvan  hfata  gachamo  vayam  api 
(MBh.},  'they  said  with  gladness,  ''we  will  go  too"*;  agnir  atmdbhavam  pradad 
yatra  vafichati  ndisadhah  (MBh.),  'Agni  gave  his  own  presence  wherever  the 
Nishadhan  should  desire\ 

b.  Examples  of  past  meaning  are :  Uttara  sGr  ddharah  putrd  asid  dinuh 
cayt  iahdvatsa  nd  dhendh  (RV.},  'the  mother  was  over,  the  son  under;  there 
Danu  lies,  like  a  cow  with  her  calf;  prdhaaanti  ea  tarn  kecid  dbhycuuyanti 
ea  *pare  akurvata  dayath  keeit  (MBh.),  'some  ridicule  her,  some  revile  her. 
some  pitied  her';  taio  yauya  vacanat  tatra  'valambitas  icah  sarve  Ur(i$kurvanti 
(H.),  'thereupon  they  all  fall  to  reproaching  him  by  whose  advice  they  had 
alighted  there'. 

778.  In  connection  with  certain  particles,  the  present  has 
rather  more  definitely  the  value  of  a  past  tense.     Thus : 

a.  With  purij  'formerly':  thus,  saptaraJn  u  ha  tma  vai  purd  rksha  fly 
ieaksaU  (9^0)  '^^^  seven  sages,  namely,  are  of  old  called  the  bears';  tan- 
mairam  api  cen  mahyath  na  dadati  pura  hhavan  (MBh.),  'if  you  have  never 
before  given  me  even  an  atom'. 

b.  With  the  asseverative  particle  tma:  thus,  ^rdmena  ha  sma  vof  tdd 
devS  jayanti  ydd  esarh  jdyyam  Ssd  raaya^  ca  (^B.),  'for,  in  truth,  both  gods 
and  sages  were  wont  to  win  by  penance  what  was  to  be  won';  avistah  kalina 
dyuU  jtyate  sma  nahis  tada  (MBh.),  'then  Nala,  being  possessed  by  Kali, 
vas  beaten  in  play'. 
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No  example  of  this  construction  is  found  in  either  RV.  or  AY.,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  metrical  parts  of  the  Veda.  In  the  Brahmanas,  only  habitual 
action  is  expressed  by  it  (DelbriiclL).  In  all  periods  of  the  language,  the 
use  of  9ma  with  a  verb  as  pure  asseveratiye  particle,  with  no  effect  on  the 
tense-meaning,  is  very  common;  and  the  examples  later  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  present  of  lively  narration  —  of  which  the  whole 
constroction  is  doubtless  a  form. 

779.  The  imperfect  has  remained  unchanged  in  value  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  language :  it  is  the  tense  of  narration ; 
it  expresses  simple  past  time,  without  any  other  implication. 

Compare  what  is  said  later  (end  of  chap.  X.  and  chap.  XI.)  as  to  the 
value  of  the  other  past  tenses,  the  perfect  and  aorist. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PERFECT-SYSTEM. 

780.  The  perfect-system  in  the  later  language,  as  has 

been  seen  above  (636),   consists  only  of  an  indicative  tense 

and  a  participle  —  both  of  them  in  the  two  voices,  active  and 

middle. 

In  the  oldest  language,  the  perfect  has  also  its  modes  and 
its  augment-preterit,  or  pluperfect,  or  is  not  less  full  in  its 
apparatus  of  forms  than  is  the  present-system. 

781.  The  formation  of  the  perfect  is  essentially  alike 
in  all  verbs,  differences  among  them  being  of  only  subord- 
inate consequence,  or  having  the  character  of  irregularities. 
The  characteristics  of  the  formation  are  these : 

a.  a  stem  made  by  reduplication  of  the  root; 

b.  a  distinction  between  stronger  and  weaker  forms  of 
stem,  the  former  being  used  (as  in  presents  of  the  First 
conjugation)  in  the  singular  active,  the  latter  in  all  other 
persons ; 

o.  endings  in  some  respects  peculiar,  unlike  those  ef 
the  present; 

d.  the  frequent  use,  especially  in  the  later  langnagei 
of  a  union-vowel  ^  i  between  stem  and  endings. 
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782.  Reduplication.  In  roots  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, the  reduplication  which  forms  the  perfect-stem  is 
of  the  same  character  with  that  which  forms  the  present- 
stem  of  the  reduplicating  conjugation-class  (II.:  see  648} 
—  but  with  this  exception,  that  radical  ^  a  and  m  a  and 
W  r  (or  W^  or)  have  only  ^  a,  and  never  ^  t,  as  vowel  of 
the  reduplicating  syllable :  thus,  from  y^  pr,  'fill*,  comes 
the  present-stem  f^  pipr,  but  the  perfect-stem  ^  papr; 
from  Y  m,  ^measure',  comes  the  present-stem  f^RT  mimdj 
but  the  perfect-stem  WU  mama;  and  so  on. 

Irregularities  of  roots  with  initial  consonants  will  be  given  below,  784. 

788.  For  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  rules  of 
reduplication  are  these: 

a.  A   root  with   initial  ^  a    before   a  single  final  con- 
sonant repeats  the  ^  a,  which  then   fuses  with  the  radical 
vowel  to  ^  a  (throughout  the  whole  inflection):    thus,  ^IJ 
ad  from   Y^  ad;  and  in  like  manner  ^ETTsT  q;\  ^STFT  an,  ^f^ 
as,  ^n^  ah. 

The  root  sRf  r  forms  likewise  throughout  ^rj[  or  (as  if 
from  35q^  ar,, 

b.  A  root  with  ^  t  or  3  u  before  a  single  final  conso- 
nant follows  the  same  analogy,  except  in  the  strong  forms 
(sing,  act.),  where  the  vowel  of  the  radical  syllable  has 
jfuna^  becoming  1^  e  or  m  o;  before  this,  the  reduplicating 
vowel  maintains  its  independent  form,  and  is  separated  from 
the  radical  syllable  by  its  own  semivowel :  thus,  from  y'^ 
is  comes  ^  f«  in  weak  forms,  but  ^uCf  tye«  in  strong;  firom 
1^3^  t^,  in  like  manner,  come  3^  He  and  ^o||t|  w^oc. 

The  root  ^  i,  a  single  vowel,  falls  under  this  rule,  and 
forms  ^  iy  and  ^  iye. 

c.  Roots  which  begin  with  vowels  long  by  nature  or  by 
position  do  not  in  general  make  a  perfect-system,  but  use 
instead  a  periphrastic  formation,  in  which  the  perfect  tense 
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of  an  auxiliary  verb  is  added  to  the  accusative  of  a  verbal 

noun  (see  below,   chap.  XV.:  1070  ff.). 

To  this  role,  however,  yap  (probably  originally  ap :  1087  f) 
constitutes  an  exception,  making  the  constant  perfect-stem  ap 
(as  if  from  ap:  above^  a). 

For  the  pecnliar  redupUcation  anf  belonging  to  certain  roots  with  initial 
vowels,  see  below,  788. 

-^  784.  A  number  of  roots  beginning  with  va  and  ending 
with  a  single  consonant,  which  in  various  of  their  verbal  forms 
and  derivatives  abbreviate  the  oa  to  u^  do  it  also  in  the  perfect, 
and  are  treated  like  roots  with  initial  u  (above,  788  bj,  except 
that  they  retain  the  full  form  of  root  in  the  strong  persons  of 
the  singular  active.  Thus,  from  yvac  come  uc  and  uvac;  from 
yv€u  come  us  and  uvas;  and  so  on. 

The  roots  showing  this  abbreviation  are  txic,  vad,  vap^  vag, 
casy  vaA ;  and  va,  'weave'  (so-called  ve :  761  d,  2)^  is  said  to 
follow  the  same  rule. 

A  single  root  beginning  with  ya,  namely  yo;,  'o£fer\  has 
the  same  contraction,  forming  the  stems  iyqf  and  i/. 

786.    A  number  of  roots  having  ya  after  a  first  initial  con- 
sonant take   t    (from   the  y)    instead   of  a   in  the   reduplicating 
syllable :  thus,  from  yvyac  comes  vwyae ;  from  Ypya  comes  pipya. 
These  roots  are  vyae^   vyath,   vy<idhj  t7ya,  jya,  pya;   and,  in  the  Veda, 
also  tyajt  with  eyu  and  dytit  which  have  the  root-vow^  u. 

A  single  root  with  va  is  treated  in  the  same  way :  namely 
9vap,  which  forms  susvap. 

These  roots  are  for  the  most  part  abbreviated  in  the  weak  forms:  see 
below,  7M. 

786.  A  considerable  number  of  roots  have  in  the  Veda  a 
long  vowel  in  their  reduplication. 

Thus,  of  roots  rednplicating  with  a :  kan,  ktp,  gf  'wake',  fffdh,  tan,  <fp, 
(m,  dhr,  dhf8,  nanif  mah,  mrj,  ntfp,  ran,  radh,  rabh,  vak,  van,  va^,  vaB 
^attack',  vrj,  vrt,  vrdh,  ^ad,  $ah,  tkawJbh.  Some  of  these  occur  only  ill 
isolated  cases ;  some  have  also  forms  with  short  vowel.  Most  are  Yedic  only ;  bat 
dUdhara  is  common  also  in  the  Brahmana  language,  and  is  even  found  later. 
For  Jagr,  see  1020  below. 

Of  roots  redDplicating  with  i;  the  so-called  roots  (676)  didki  and  didiy 
which  make  the  perfect  from  the  same  stem  with  the  present :  thai,  ^diika^ 
diddya;  didhima,  didhyui  (also  didhiyut,  didiyu$).  But  pqn  has  pipy6^  P^^S^r 
etc.,  with  short  t.     In  AY.  occurs  once  jVuda. 

Of  roots  reduplicating  with  t2:  ju  and  fu  (or  pvS).' 

787.  A  few  roots  beginning  with  the  (derivative:  4S)  palatal  matt* 
and  aspiration  show  a  reversion   to  the  more  original  gnttuil  in  tko 
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syllable  alter  the  rednplicatlon :  thus,  yd  forms  eiki;  yeii  forms  cikii;  yji 
forms  jigi;  yhi  forms  Jlghi;  yhan  forms  jaghan  (and  the  same  rerersioiii 
appear  in  other  rednplicated  forms  of  these  roots).  A  root  da,  'proteet*,  is 
said  by  the  grammarians  to  form  digi:  bnt  neither  root  nor  perfect  is  quotable. 

788.  A  small  number  of  roots  with  initial  a  or  f   (or)  show 
the  anomalous  reduplication  an  in  the  perfect. 

Thus,  in  the  Yeda: 

yanj  or  aj,  which  forms  the  pros,  an^i  (cl.  m.),  has  the  perfect 
anaji  etc.  (with  anaja  and  amnjyat); 

yac,  'attain'  (from  which  comes  once  ana^amdkaij,  has  the  weak  fonu 
anofma  etc.  (with  opt.  anofyam),  and  the  strong  forms  andhca  and  anofa 
—  along  with  the  regolar  oQa  etc.; 

yfdh  (from  which  comes  once  fnddhai)  has  anrdhe; 

yrc  or  arc  has  anreiU  and  anfci; 

yarh  has  (in  TS.)  anfhut; 

anaha  (BY.,  once)  has  been  referred  to  a  root  ah,  elsewhere  unknown, 
and  explained  as  of  this  formation;  bnt  with  altogether  donbtfol  propriety. 

The  later  grammar,  then,  sets  up  the  role  that  roots  beginning  with  « 
and  ending  with  more  than  one  consonant  hare  an  as  their  regular  redupli- 
cation ;  and  such  perfects  are  taught  from  roots  like  aks,  at;/,  and  aSic  ot  ati 
but  the  only  other  quotable  forms  appear  to  be  anarehat  (MBh.)  and  dmanat 
(TA.);  which  are  accordingly  reckoned  as  "pluperfects'*. 

789.  One  or  two  individual  cases  of  irregularity  are  the 
following : 

a.  The  extremely  common  root  bhuf  'be*,  has  the  anoma- 
lous reduplication  ba,  forming  the  stem  babhu;  and,  in  the  Veda, 
Y^u  forms  in  like  manner  sani. 

b.  The  root  &Af,  'bear',  has  in  the  Yeda  the  anomalous  reduplication 
ja  (as  also  in  intensive:   1002b):  but  RY.  has  once  also  the  regular  hahkn. 

o.   The  root  $ihtv,  'spew',  forms  either  UMihtv  (^B.  et  al.)  or  tiftklv. 

d.  Vivakvdn  (BY.,  onc«)  is  doubtless  participle  of  yvae,  with  ixregulsr 
redublication  (as  in  the  present,  660). 

790.  Absence  of  reduplication  is  met  with  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

a.  The  root  vid  'know'  has,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
latest^  a  perfect  without  reduplication,  but  otherwise  regularly 
made  and  inflected:  thus,  vSda,  vSttAa,  etc.,  pple  tfidvii^.  li 
has  the  meaning  of  a  present.  The  root  vid  'find'  forms  the 
regular  vivSda, 

b.  A  few  other  apparently  perfect  forms  lacking  a  reduplication  aie 
found  in  BY. :  they  are  taksathw,  yam&tus,  akambhdthua  and  $kamhhu$,  nimdimii 
(for  ninidima?},  dhiae  and  dhire  (?  }/dAa),  and  vidri  and  aHilre(?  see  613. 
And  AY.  has  ettatus.  The  participial  words  dofvipu,  midhvihs,  fohviik*  aie 
common  in  the  oldest  language. 
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O.  One  or  two  sporadic  cases  have  been  qnoted  from  the  later  language : 
namely,  fohsiu  and  ^aiuire  (MBh.). 

791*  For  an  anomalous  case  or  two  of  reduplicated  preposition,  see 
helow,  1087f. 

-~  792.  Strong  and  weak  stem-forms.  In  the  three 
persons  of  the  singular  active,  the  root-syllable  is  accented, 
and  exhibits  usually  a  stronger  form  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
tense-inflection.  The  difference  is  effected  partly  by  strength- 
ening the  root  in  the  three  persons  referred  to,  partly  by 
weakening  it  in  the  others,  partly  by  doing  both. 
798.   As  regards  the  strengthening: 

a.  A  final  vowel  takes  either  the  ffuna  or  vrddhi  change 

in  1st  sing,  act.,  guna  in  2d,  2indi  vrddhi  in  3d:  thus,  from 

V>ft  Mi,   Istlip^  bibhe  or  fsP^  bibhai;  2d  f^  bibhe;  3d  i§|^ 
bibhai;  from  ym  kr,   1st  ^ofTSf  cakdr  or  ^°TiT^  cdkar,  2d  t^o^^ 

cakdr,  3d  ^RTT^  cakar. 

But  the  u  of  y5Au  remains  unchanged;  and  adds  v  before 
a  vowel-ending:  thus,  babhava  etc. 

b.  Medial  ^  a  before  a  single  final  consonant  follows 
the  analogy  of  a  final  vowel,  and  is  lengthened  or  vriddhied 

in  the  3d.  sing.,  and  optionally  in  the  first:  thus,  from  y^ 

^^^  ^^^^       ,  ^^^  "^ 

iap,   Ist  arm  taidp  or  r??Tm  tatap^   2d  fJrTI  iatdp,    3d  r??Tm 

^v  ^v  ^^  ^^ 

iatap. 

In  the  Veda,  however,  the  weaker  of  the  two  forms  allowed  by  these 
rules  in  the  first  person  is  almost  exclusively  in  use :  thus,  Ist  only  bibhdya, 
tatdpa,  3d  bibhdya,  iatdpa.  The  only  exceptions  noticed  are  cakSra  and 
jagriha  (doubtful  reading)  in  AV. 

o.  A  medial  short  vowel  has  in  all  three  persons  alike 

the  ^wwa- strengthening  (where  this  is  possible :  240) :   thus^ 

from   y^^  druh  comes  ^^|^  dudroh;  from  vIspT  vig  comes 

H^iM  viveg;  from  y^^^krt  comes  ^^icT  cakdr  t. 

d.  These  rules  are  said  by  the  grammarians  to  apply  to 
the  2d  sing,  always  when  it  has  simple  tha  as  ending ;  if  it  has 
itha  (below,  797),  the  accent  is  allowed  to  fall  on  any  one  of 
the  syllables  of  the  word,  and  the  root-syllable  if  unaccented  has 
sometimes  the  weak  form  (namely,  in  contracted  stems  with  €  toiK 
medial  a  :  below,  794  e  ;  and  in  certain  other  verbs  :  thus,  vwffHUji 

17» 
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The  earlier  langoage,  however,  appears  to  afford  no  example  of  a  2d 
sing.,  whatever  its  ending,  accented  on  any  other  than  the  radical  syllaUe, 
or  failing  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  strengthening  as  given  above  (in  a,  b,  O;. 

e.  Sporadic  instances  of  a  strengthening  in  other  than  the  fingular 
persons  are  found  in  RV.:  thus,  yuyopimd,  vhcfus.  And  the  roots  ft,  pr, 
and  dr  *tear'  are  said  by  the  grammarians  to  have  the  strong  stem  In  the 
weak  forms;  and  jf  'decay'  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  same. 

f.  The  root  mrj  has  (as  in  the  present-system :  627}  vrddki  instead  of 
guna  in  strong  forms :  thus,  mamirja;  and  yguh  (also  as  in  present:  745 C) 
has  u  instead  of  o. 

794.    As  regards  the  weakening  in  weak  forma  : 

a.  It  has  been  seen  above  (788  b]  that  roots  beginning 
with  t  or  u  fuse  reduplicating  and  radical  syllable  together  to  t 
or  «  in  the  weak  forms;  and  (784)  that  roots  contracting  m 
and  ya  to  ti  or  t  in  the  reduplication  do  it  also  in  the  root  in 
weak  forms,  the  two  elements  here  also  coalescing  to  u  or  i. 

b.  A  few  roots  having  ya  and  va  after  a  first  initial  consonant,  and 
reduplicating  from  the  semivowel  (785),  contract  the  ya  and  va  %o  i  and  v: 
thus,  vivie  from  yvyac^  vividk  ttom  yxfyadh,  nuup  from  y9v4tp.  The  ex- 
tended roots  JyUf  pyd,  vya,  qfUy  hva  show  a  similar  a]^arent  contraction, 
making  their  weak  forms  from  the  simpler  roots  ji,  pi,  vi,  pUy  fcu,  while  hra 
must  and  fva  may  get  their  strong  forms  also  from  the  same  (and  it  ii 
questionable  whether  from  the  others  strong  forms  occur). 

o.  The  root  grabh  or  grah  (if  it  be  written  thus)  contracts  to  ffh,  making 
the  three  forms  of  stem  jagr^i  (1st  and  2d  sing,  act.),  jagrdh  (3d;,  and 
jagrh;  but  prach  fif  it  be  so  written)  remains  unchanged  throughout. 

d.    A  number  of  roots  having  medial  a  between  single  con- 
sonants drop  that  vowel.     These  are,  in  the  later  language,  yam, 
khan,  Jan,  han,   ghas:    they  form   the   weak  stems  jagniy  jaUm, 
jajn,  jaghn    (compare   687),  jaks    (compare  640) :    but   RV.    has 
once  jajanus. 

In  the  old  language  are  found  in  like  manner  manmaihe  and  manwSU 
from  yman;  vavni  from  yvan;  iaine,  tatnise,  tatnire  from  ytan  (beside 
tntantj  and  taU,  as  if  from  yta);  paptima  and  paptds  and  papiif?dni  fiom 
ypat  (beside  pet-forms;  below,  e);  ta^eima  and  aaceua,  safiee  and  Bo^ciri 
from  ysac, 

6.  Hoots  in  general  having  medial  a  before  a  single  final 
consonant,  and  beginning  also  with  a  single  consonant  that  is 
repeated  unchanged  in  the  reduplication  —  that  is,  not  an  as- 
pirate, a  guttural  mute,  or  h  —  contract  their  root  and  redupli- 
cation together  into  one  syllable,  having  6  sLs  its  vowel :  thu0, 
ysad  forms  the  weak  stem  sed,  ypac  forms  pee,  yyam  forms 
gem;  and  so  on. 

Certain  roots  not  having  the  form  here  defined  are  dodarad  by  tks 
grammarians  to  undergo  the  same  contraction  —  moat  of  them  optionally; 
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and  examples  of  them  all  are  of  rare  oecurreDce  (of  one  only,  ihaJt  quotable 
fh>m  the  older  language).  They  are  as  follows:  r^/  (occars  in  MBh.)  and 
radh  {radh?)j  notwithstanding  their  long  TOwel;  phan,  phal,  hhaj  (occars  in 
BY.  etc.),  though  their  initial  Is  changed  in  reduplication ;  trap,  troi  (occurs 
in  MBh.),  »yam,  8van,  though  they  begin  with  more  than  one  consonant; 
danibk  (forming  dehh  from  the  weaker  ddbh),  though  it  ends  with  more  than 
one;  and  bhiram  (occurs  in  KSS.),  hhrii^J,  granth,  granlh,  tvanj,  in  spite  of 
more  reasons  than  one  to  the  contrary. 

This  contraction  is  allowed  also  in  2d  sing.  act.  when  the  ending  is 
Uhd:  thus,  teniika  beside  tatanUia  (but  no  examples  are  quotable  fh>m  the 
older  language). 

The  roots  cof  and  dad  (fh>m  da:  672)  are  said  to  reject  the  con- 
traction :  but  no  perfect  forms  of  either  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use. 

From  ytf  (or  iar)  occurs  teru$  (R.);  and  jenu  from  yjf  is  authorized 
by  the  grammarians  —  both  against  the  general  analogy  of  roots  in  f . 

f.  Roots  ending  in  a  lose  their  a  before  all  endings  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  including  those  that  assume  the  union- 
vowel  I  (796)  —  unless  in  the  latter  case  it  be  preferable  to 
regard  the  t  as  a  weakened  form  of  the  a. 

'  706.  Endings,  and  their  union  with  the  stem. 
The  general  scheme  of  endings  of  the  perfect  indicative  has 
been  already  given  (568);  and  it  has  also  been  pointed  out 
(648)  that  roots  ending  in  m  a  have  w  au  in  1st  and  3d 
sing,  active. 

706.  Those  of  the  endings  which  begin  with  a  con- 
sonant —  namely  ST  tka,  of  va,  IT  ma  in  active;  ^  se,  c)^ 
vahe,  ri%  make,  ^  dhve,  ^  re  in  middle  —  are  very  often^ 
and  in  the  later  language  usually,  joined  to  the  base  with 

the  help  of  an  interposed  union-vowel  ^  *. 

The  union-vowel  i  is  found  widely  used  also  in  other  parts  of  the  general 
verbal  system:  namely,  in  the  sibilant  aorist,  the  futures,  and  the  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives  (as  also  in  other  classes  of  derivative  stems).  In  the 
later  language,  a  certain  degree  of  correspondence  is  seen  among  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  as  regards  their  use  or  non-use  of  the  connective; 
but  this  correspondence  is  not  so  close  that  general  rules  respecting  it  can 
be  given  with  advantage ;  and  it  will  be  best  to  treat  each  formation  by  itielf. 

The  perfect  is  the  tense  in  which  the  use  of  t  has  estab- 
lished itself  most  widely  and  firmly  in  the  later  language. 

797.  The  most  important  rules  as  to  the  use  of  ^  t  in 
the  later  language  are  as  follows: 
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a.  The  ^  re  of  3d  pi.  mid.  has  it  always. 

b.  The   other  consonant-endings,    except  ST  tha   of  2d 

sing,  act.,  take  it  in  nearly  all  verbs. 

.  But  it  is  rejected  throughout  by  eight  verbs  —  namely  If 
^make',  hhf  *beaf ,  sf  *go',  Vf  'choose',  dru  'run',  frr/  *hear', 
siti  'praise',  sru  'flow':  and  it  is  allowably  (not  usually)  rejected 
by  some  others,  in  general  accordance  with  their  usage  in  other 
formations. 

o.  In  2d  sing,  act.,  it  is  rejected  not  only  by  the  eight 
verbs  just  given,  but  also  by  many  others,  ending  in  vow- 
els or  in  consonants,  which  in  other  formations  have  no 
^  i;  but  it  is  also  taken  by  many  verbs  which  reject  it  in 
other  formations;  —  and  it  is  optional  in  many  verbs,  in- 
cluding those  in  SETT  a  (of  which  the  ^  a  is  lost  when  the 
ending  is  ^  itha),  and  most  of  those  in  ^  »,  ^  t,    and  3  u. 

The  niles  of  the  grammarians,  especially  as  regards  the  ase  of  tha  or 
ithaf  run  out  into  infinite  detail,  and  are  not  wholly  consistent  with  one 
another;  and,  as  the  forms  are  by  no  means  frequent,  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  criticise  the  statements  made,  and  to  tell  how  far  they  are  founded 

on  the  facts  of  usage. 

With  this  t,  a  final  radical  i  or  t  is  not  combined,  but 
changed  into  y  or  iy.  The  u  of  ybhu  becomes  uv  throughout 
before  a  vowel. 

798.  In  the  older  language,  the  usage  is  in  part  quite 
otherwise.     Thus : 

a.  In  the  RV.,  the  nnion-vowel  i  is  taken  by  roots  ending  in  coo- 
sonants  provided  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem  is  a  heavy  one,  bat  not  othe^ 
wise:  thus,  daiihay  uvdcitha,  vividithaj  but  iat^miha  and  vivydkthai  ucim&j 
paptima,  sedimOj  yuyopimdj  but  jaganma  and  yuyvjma;  ueif^,  jojnif^i 
saaahisef  but  vivitse  and  dadrkai;  bubhujmdhe  and  ^a^admahe  etc.  (no  ex- 
amples of  ivahe  or  imahe  chance  to  occur,  nor  any  of  either  idhve  or  dkctw 
ijir^y  jajhirej  yetiri,  tataksirS^  but  caklprij  vividri^  duduhri^  pcuprdhri^ 
tatasri  (and  so  on :  twenty-two  forms).  The  only  exception  in  RY.  is  vMa 
from  yvidy  without  i  (in  Br.,  also  attha  from  yah:  below,  801a).  The 
other  Yedic  texts  present  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  rale,  bat  in  the 
Brahmanas  3d  pi.  forms  in  ire  are  made  after  light  syllables  also:  thnSt 
sasrjirey  htibudhire. 

b.  In  roots  ending  with  a  vowel,  the  early  usage  is  more  nearly  like 
the  later.  Thus:  for  roots  in  a  the  rule  is  the  same  (except  that  no  2d  slog, 
in  itha  Is  met  with),  as  dadhimdj  dadhist^  dadhidhvi,  dadhiri  (the  only  per- 
sons with  {  quotable  from  RV.  and  AV.);  —  roots  in  f  appear  also  to  follow 
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the  later  rule :  as  cakfti^  papTfe,  vavrU^  vavrmSKt,  but  dadhrife  and  jahhrUe, 
and  in  3d  pi.  mid.  both  eakriri  and  dadhrire;  —  yhhu  has  both  babhQtha 
(nsually)  and  babk&viihay  but  only  babhuvimd  (AY.).  But  there  are  found 
against  the  later  rules,  atuumoj  cieyusCf  juhuriy  and  juhuri,  without  i:  the 
instances  are  too  few  to  found  a  rule  upon; 

799.  The  ending  riri  of  3d  pi.  mid.  is  found  in  RV.  in  six  forms: 
namely,  eikitrire,  jagrhhriri,  dadrire,  hubhujririj  vividrire,  iosrjrire ;  to  which 
SV.  adds  duduhrire. 

800.  Examples  of  inflection.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  rules  given  above,  may  be  given  in  full  the  per- 
fect indicative  inflection  of  the  following  verbs: 

a.  As  example  of  the  normal  inflection  of  a  root  with 
flnal  consonant,  we  take  the  root  5n  budh^  'know':  its  strong 
form  of  perfect-stem  is  Sf^iu  bubodh;  weak  form,  Sfsm  hi- 
budh. 

active.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  B.  d.  p. 

btthddha      bubudhivA     bubitdhimd  bubudhS    btibudhivdhe  bubtidhimdhe 
btibSdhitAa  bubudAdthus  hdnidJid      bubtidhisi  btdnidhnthe   hdmdhidhoi 

btibddha      bubudhdius    bubudhua     btibudhS     bubudh&te  mbubudhiri 

The  asserted  variety  of  possible  accent  in  2d  sing.  act.   (above,  798  d) 
needs  to  be  noted  both  in  this  and  in  the  remaining  paradigms. 

b.  As  example  of  the  normal  inflection  of  a  root  with 
final  i  or  w-vowel,  we  may  take  the  root  ^  m,  *lead':  its 
forms  of  stem  are  f^RIT  nindy  or  Pi-iiu  nindy,  and  ^{^  mm. 

nmdya,  ninaya      ninyivd      tuntfimd  ninyi      ninyiv&he  ninyim&ke 
ninStha,  nin&yitha  ninydthus  ninyd       ninyisi   ninyathe    ninyidhvS 

nin&ya  ninydtuB    ninyus      ninyS     ninyhte      ninyiri 

The  root  kri  would  make  in  weak  forms  cikriyivd,  cikrtydtus, 
cikriyuSy  etc.;    ybhu  makes  babA&va,  babhutha  (V.)   or  babA&vit/ia, 
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bahhuvtvdy  babhuvtis;  hahhuvS,  babkuviriy  etc.;  other  roots  in  ti  or 
u  change  this  to  uv  before  the  initial  vowel  of  an  ending. 

o.   As  example  of  the  inflection  of  a  root  ending  in  ^ 

d,  we  may  take  ^  da^  ^give':  its  forms  of  stem  are  ^  dada 

and  ^  dad  (or  ^  dadi]'.  see  above,  794 f. 

daddu  dadtvd       dadimi    dadi      dadivdhe    dadmMe 

dadatha,  dcuitthd  daddthtu    dadd       dadisS    dadnthe      dadidhvi 

dadau  dad&tus      dadds      dadS      dadnte        dadiri 

The  BY.  has  once  papri  for  papro<2  (and  ^oAff  for  jahad?), 

d.  As  example  of  a  root  with  medial  ^  a  showing  fu- 
sion of  root  and  reduplication,  resulting  in  medial  ^  0,  in 
the  weak  forms  (704  e),    we  may  take  rR  tan^   'stretch':   its 

forms  of  stem  axe  rlcTT  iaidn  or  cTcTR  tatan^  and  ^  ten. 

^  ^  ^ 

taidna,  tathina       temvd       tenimd     ieni      temvdkg    temmdke 
iatdnthaj  tenithd    tendthm    tend         tenisi    tenhth$     tenidkoi 

3  arTPl  rlHrJH^    ^5^^     ^      S^      ^f^ 

tatana  tendius      tends       tenS      tenote        teniri 

The  root  jariy  with  the  others  which  expel  medial  a  in  weak 
forms   (794  d),    makes  jajdntha  or  jqfhithdj  jajnwd,  jcynus ;  jafii, 
jajnimdhe,  jajhiri;  and  so  on. 

e.  As  example  of  a  root  with  initial  ^  va  contracted 
to  3  u  in  the  reduplication,  and  contracted  with  the  redu- 
plication to  3"  w  in  weak  forms  (784),  we  may  take  sra  f?ac, 
'speak':  its  forms  of  stem  are  3SR  uvdc  or  3^ra  ttt?ac,   and 

^3»^    lie.  ;^ 

uvdcGj  uvhca  ucivd        ucimd      uci         ucivdhe      ucwMe 

2  3SR^,  35T^    3?ran   3^      3l^  3^     3i^ 

uvdktAa,  uvdcitha    ucdthus    ucd         uci^i      wmhe       ucidM 
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uvaca  ucdius      ucus        uci         uchte  ucirS 


t . 


In  like  manner,  }/yq;  forms  iydja  or  iyi{fay  hfdtfha  or  iydjitha ; 
l/S,  tfi^,  and  so  on ;  yuc  has  uvSca  and  uvScttha  in  the  strong 
forms,  and  all  the  rest  like  vac, 

f.  Of  the  four  roots  in  |7  r  mentioned  at  797  b,  the  first 
persons  are  made  as  follows: 

cakdrGj  cakara   cakfvd   caktind    cakri    cakfvdhe    cakpn&he 
The  2d  sing.  act.  is  caMrtha\  the  3d  pi.  mid.  is  cakrirS. 

Of  the  roots  in  tff  r  in  general,  the  first  persons  are 
miade  as  follows: 

dadhdraydadhara  dadhrivd  dadhrimd  dadhrS  dadhrivdhe  dadhrimd/te 

801.    A    few  miscellaneous  irregularities   call  still  for 

notice : 

a.  The  root  ok,  'speak*,  occurs  only  in  the  perfect  indic- 
ative, and  only  in  the  3d  persons  of  all  numhers  and  in  the 
2d  sing,  and  du.,  in  active  (and  in  2d  sing,  the  h  is  irregularly 
changed  to  t  before  the  ending):  thus,  attAa,  aha;  ahathits, 
ahatus;  ahus  (in  V.,  only  nha  and  ahus  are  met  with). 

b.  From  yva  Veave',  the  3d  pi.  act.  uvui  occnrs  in  RY.,  and  no  other 
perfect  form  appears  to  have  been  met  with  in  use.  It  is  aUowed  by  the 
grammarians  to  be  inflected  regularly  as  va;  and  also  as  vay  (the  present- 
stem  is  vdya:  761  d, 2),  with  contraction  of  oa  to  u  in  weak  forms;  and 
farther,  in  the  weak  forms,  as  simple  u, 

0.  The  root  vya,  <hide\  has  in  BY.  the  perfect-forms  vivyathw  and 
vivyif  and  no  others  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  use ;  the  grammarians 
require  the  strong  forms  to  be  made  from  vyay^  and  the  weak  from  vt. 

d.  The  root  i,  *go\  forms  in  BY.  and  AY.  the  2d  sing.  act.  iydiha 
beside  the  regular  iyiiha, 

e.  The  AY.  has  once  vdvrdkite  (for  'dhite),  and  once  Jaharus  (for 
Jahnu):  both  are  perhaps  false  readings. 

f.  Persons  of  the  perfect  from  the  ti^-forms  of  roots  in  changeable  f 
(242)  are  titirua  and  Hstire  (both  BY.);  and  they  have  corresponding  participles. 

g.  The  bastard  root  iiirnu  (712)  is  said  by  the  grammarians  to  make 
the  perfect-stem  urnunu. 

h.  The  roots  majj  and  nof  are  said  to  insert  a  nasal  in  the  2d  sing. 
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active,  when  the  ending  is  simple  tha:  thus,  mamankthay   nanahftka  (alio 
mamajjitha  and  ne(iiha). 

i.    The  anomalous  ajagrdbhaiiath  (AB.  vi.  35)  seems  a  formation  on  the 
perfect-stem  (but  perhaps  for  aJigrabhUanj  desid.  ?). 

Perfect  Partioiple. 
"^  802.  The  ending  of  the  active  participle  is  SflH  voffs  (that 
is  to  say,  in  the  strong  forms :  it  is  contracted  to  3?  tis  in  the 
weakest;  and  replaced  by  ^TrT  vat  in  the  middle  forms :  see 
above,  458  ff.).  It  is  added  to  the  weak  form  of  the  perfect 
stem  —  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  dual  and  plural  of 
the  active  inflection  of  the  given  verb;  and,  mechanically, 
the  weakest  participle-stem  is  identical  with  the  3d  pi. 
active.  Thus,  SRyftT  bubudhvans.  I^R^^lH  ninivdns,  T)cho||^ 
cakrvans. 

9 

808.  K  the  weak  form  of  the  perfect  stem  is  monosyl- 
labic, the  ending  takes  the  union-vowel  ^  *  (which,  however, 
disappears  in  the  weakest  cases):  thus,  fTpWlH  tenivans, 
viRlc^i^  uciva/is,  srflRrlH  j'ajfiivdns,  ^il^qln  adivdns  (from 
y^  ad:  788a:,  and  so  on;  (^i^c(|^  dadivans  and  its  like, 
from  roots  in  ^  a,  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  one  class  or 
the  other  according  as  we  view  its  ^  *  as  weakened  root- 
vowel  or  as  union-vowel   (794  f;. 

But  participles  of  which  the  perfect-stem  is  monosyllabic  by  abtenee  of 
the  reduplication  do  not  take  the  nnion-Towel:  thus,  vidviht,  and,  in  Y., 
dafvdhSy  midhviins,  sahvdhs;  and  RV.  has  also  dadvUru  (AY.  dadivin»  and 
once  dadavaiM)  from  yda  (or  dadi  672)  and  AY.  has  vi^iviiu  and 
varjivahs  (in  negative  fern,  avarjun), 

804.  Other  Yedic  irregularities  calling  for  notice  are  few.  The  long 
vowel  of  the  reduplication  786)  appears  in  the  participle  as  in  the  indicative: 
thus,  vavrdhvdhs,  sasahvShSy  jujuvUhs,  RY.  and  AY.  have  $<uavihs  from 
y$an  or  aa.  RV.  makes  the  participial  forms  of  ytr  or  tar  ftom  different 
modifications  of  the  root:  thus,  iUirvShSj  but  tataruscu.  Respecting  the 
occasional  exchanges  of  strong  and  weak  stem  in  inflection,  see  above,  46Se. 

806.  From  roots  gam  and  Hon  the  Veda  makes  the  strong  stems 
jaganvdha  (as  to  the  n,  see  818)  and  jaghanvihs;  the  later  language  allows 
either  these  or  the  more  regular  jagmivdha  and  JaghnhSrka  I'the  weakest 
stem-forms  being  everywhere  jagmds  and  Jaghn(if}. 
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806.  From  three  roots,  vid  ^flnd',  viVi  and  dr^,  the  later  language  allows 
strong  participle-stems  to  be  made  with  the  nnion-vowel,  as  well  as  in  the 
regular  manner  without  it:  thus,  vivi(ivdh$  or  viviQvdn$,  PB.  has  once 
ciehidivaha, 

—  807.  The  ending  of  the  middle  participle  is  and.  It 
is  added  to  the  weak  form  of  perfect-stem,  as  this  appears 
in  the  middle  inflection :  thus,  c^-MMH  bubudhand,  ^'^H 
ninyand^  ^^  dadandj  cHR  tenand,  sRTR  jq/fiand,  vi^T^H 
ucdnd. 

In  the  Veda,  the  long  reduplicating  Towel  is  shown  by  many  middle 
participles:  thus,  vavrdhand,  vavcudnd,  dadfhand,  ^u^vandj  etc.  RV.  has 
fofayand  from  y^i  (with  irregular  ^tma,  as  in  the  present-system:  629); 
tistirctnd  from  ystr;  and  once,  with  rmma,  sasrmand  from  yar. 

Modes  of  the  Perfect. 

808.  Modes  of  the  perfect   belong   only  to  the  Vedic  lan- 
guage, and  are  even  rarely  found  outside  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

To  draw  the  line  surety  and  distinctly  between  these  and  the  mode-forms 
from  other  reduplicated  tense-stems  —  the  present-stem  of  class  II.,  the 
reduplicated  aorlst,  and  the  intensive  —  is  not  possible,  since  no  criterion 
of  form  exists  which  does  not  in  some  cases  fail,  and  since  the  general 
equivalence  of  modal  forms  from  all  stems  (588),  and  the  common  use  of 
the  perfect  as  a  present  in  the  Veda  (888),  deprive  us  of  a  criterion  of 
meaning.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  a  considerable 
body  of  forms  are  to  be  reckoned  here :  optatives  like  anatyam  and  bdbhuyaa 
and  babhuydt,  imperatives  like  bctbhtUUj  subjunctives  like  jabhdratj  show  such 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  perfect  formation  that  by  their  analogy  other 
simUar  words  are  confidently  classed  as  belonging  to  the  perfect. 

809.  The  normal  method  of  making  such  forms  woidd 
appear  to  be  as  follows :  from  a  reduplicated  perfect-stem,  as 
(for  example)  mumuCj  an  imperative  would  be  made  by  simply 
appending,  as  usual,  the  imperative  endings;  the  derived  sub- 
junctive mode-stem  woidd  be  mumSca  (accented  after  the  analogy 
of  the  strong  forms  of  the  perfect  indicative),  and  would  take 
either  primary  or  secondary  endings ;  and  the  optative  mode- 
stems  would  be  mttmticya  in  the  active,  and  mumticl  (accent  on 
personal  endings)  in  the  middle. 

And   the   great   majority  of  the   forms   in    question    [about 
three  quarters)   are  made  in  these  ways.     Thus: 

810.  Examples  of  the  regular  subjunctive  formation  are : 
a.    with    secondary    endings,    active:     2d  sing.,    paprdthaa,    mamdhas, 

pipr&yoBj  bubodhaa;   3d  sing.,  jabhdrai,  iosdhat,  paapdrfaiy  piprdyat,  eikHat; 


f 
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Ist  pi.,  tatdnamay  pufdvatna;  3d  pi.,  iatdnan^  papHUkan  (otbdr  persons  do 
not  occur).     This  is  the  largest  class  of  cases. 

b.  with  primary  endings,  active:  here  seem  to  belong  only  dadhdrshati 
and  vav&riati :  compare  the  formation  with  different  accent  below,  81 1  a. 

o.  of  middle  forms  occur  only  the  3d  sing.  taUipaU,  fm^&maU^  fnytf^ote. 
jfi^6$aU  (SV.;  BY.  has  jUjOfoU);  and  the  dd  pi.  tatdruxnta  (and  perhiqps  two 
or  three  others :  below,  81 1  b,  end). 

811.   But  not  a  few  subjunctives  of  other  formation  occur;  thus: 

a.  with  strengthened  root-syllable,  as  above,  but  with  accent  on  the 
reduplication  (as  in  the  majority  of  present-forms  of  the  reduplieating  cUit: 
above,  846).  Here  the  forms  with  primary  endings,  active,  preponderate, 
and  are  not  very  rare:  for  example,  jH^Ofon,  jCjOfaUf  JUjofathaa,  jUjotaiha 
(other  persons  do  not  occur).  With  secondary  endings,  jUJOfot,  jikJo$at,  and 
jUjosan  are  the  forms  that  belong  most  distinctly  here  (sinoe  dddofOB  and 
aiifudtu  etc.  are  perhaps  rather  aorists).  And  there  is  no  middle  form  but 
jUjosaU  (BV.:  see  above,  810  o). 

b.  with  unstrengthened  root-syllable  occur  a  small  body  of  forms,  whidi 
are  apparently  also  accented  on  the  reduplication  (accented  examplee  are  found 
only  in  3d  pi.  mid.):  thus,  active,  for  example,  mumueoB;  vavfiatj  vividai^ 
fupuvat;  the  only  middle  forms  are  d(Mdhf$aU,  vavrdhaU^  3d  sing.;  and 
edkramankiy  dddkrtanta^  rUrueanta  (with  dadabhanta,  papraihanta,  mSmakania, 
juhuranta,  which  might  also  belong  elsewhere:  810 C). 

o.  accented  on  the  ending  are  vdvfdhdrUa  and  eakfpdnla  (which  are 
rather  to  be  called  augmentless  pluperfects). 

As  to  forms  with  double  mode-sign,  or  transfers  to  an  a-eoQjogatioa, 
see  below,  816. 

812.    Examples  of  the  regular  optative  formation  are: 

a.  in  active:  1st  sing.,  cmofi/am,  jagamyam,  papreyam,  rM^fom;  2d 
sing.,  vavrtyds^  vivifyaSj  ^tftuyisf  babhuyds;  3d  sing.,  jagatnyat,  xnivftyat, 
tuttj^^ydt,  babhuydt;  ^  du.,  jagamydtamf  0tfruydtami  1st  pi.,  BdMahydnuii 
vavrtydmaj  fu^uydma;  3d  pi.,  tatany%u,  vovrtyiM.  The  forms  are  quite 
numerous. 

b.  in  middle,  the  forms  are  few:  namely,  1st  sing.,  vavfilya;  2d  sing.. 
vdvrdhithiaj  cak8armthd$ ;  3d  sing.,  jagrctnta^  vavrGiOf  mdmfJUa^  fmfuata; 
1st  pi.,  vavftimahi.  And  9d$ahUtkds  and  ritUUta  appear  to  furnish  examples 
of  precative  optative  forms. 

There  is  no  irregular  mode  of  formation  of  perfect  optatives.  Individual 
irregularities  are  shown  by  certain  forms :  thus,  eakriyds,  papiydt,  fUQniigii 
and  cucruydiam^  with  treatment  of  the  final  as  before  the  passive-sign  yd 
(770);  atu\jydt  with  short  initial;  jaknydt  is  anomalous;  riri$e»  is  the  only 
form  that  shows  a  union-vowel  a. 

813.  Of  regular  imperative  forms,  only  a  very  small  number  are  to  be 
quoted :  namely,  active,  eikiddhij  mumvgdhf,  fuptigdM^  and  pipfikC;  nmmofcte 
and  habhutu;  mumuktam  and  vavrktam;  jujuitana  and  tfovrtUma  (onless  we 
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are    to   add    mamaddhf,    mamattUf    mamdUcma)  \   —   middle,    vanrUva   and 
vavfddhvam. 

814.  As  inegiilar  imperatives  may  be  reekoned  several  which  show  a 
union-vowel  a,  or  have  been  transferred  to  an  a-coi^ugation.  Such  are,  in 
the  aetive,  mumdeatam  and  jujotatam  (2d  du.),  and  mumdcata  (2d  pL);  in 
the  middle,  piprdyatva  (only  one  fonnd  with  accent),  and  rmtmoftcMva,  vavrdh-' 
aivOf  vavratuva  (2d  sing.),  and  mamahantum  (3d  pi.:  probably  to  be  ac- 
cented '•dsva  and  '•6niam). 

81 6«  Snch  imperatives  as  these,  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
subjunctives  giren  above  (and  a  few  of  the  pluperfect"  forms:  below,  820), 
suggest  as  plausible  the  assumption  of  a  double  present-stem,  with  redupli- 
cation and  added  a  (with  which  the  desiderative  stems  would  be  comparable : 
below,  chap.  XIV.):  for  example,  jujosa  from  yjus,  (torn  which  would  come 
jUJOfOBi  etc.  and  jUjoaaU  (81 1  a)  as  indicative,  ji^08a$  etc.  as  subjunctively 
used  augmentless  imperfect,  and  jy^OfcUam  as  imperative.  Most  of  the  forms 
given  above  as  subjunctives  with  primary  ending  lack  a  marked  and  constant 
subjunctive  character,  and  would  pass  fairly  well  as  indicatives.  And  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  from  one  root  at  least,  vrdh^  such  a  double 
stem  is  to  be  recognized;  from  vavf dha  come  readily  vavrdhcUe,  vavrdhdntOy 
and  from  it  alone  can  come  regularly  vavrdhasvay  vdvrdhSte  (above,  801  e), 
and  ffdvfdkati  (once,  RV.)  —  and,  yet  more,  the  participle  vctvrdhdnt  (once, 
RY.:  an  isolated  case):  yet  even  here  we  have  also  vavrdhithiaf  not  vavrdh- 
6tha9»  To  assume  double  present-stems,  however,  in  all  the  cases  would  be 
highly  implausible;  It  Is  better  to  recognize  the  formation  as  one  begun, 
but  not  carried  out. 

Only  one  other  subjunctive  with  double  mode-sign  —  namely,  pc^cdsi 
—  is  found  to  set  beside  vavfdhati, 

816.  Forms  of  different  model  are  not  very  seldom  made  ftom  the  same 
root:  for  example,  from  ymuc,  the  subjunctives  mum6ca$y  mUmoeatif  and 
mumueoB ;  from  ydhf$y  dadh6f$ati  and  dadhrsaU ;  from  Ypri,  the  imperatives 
pipnhi  and  piprdy<uva. 

Pluperfeet. 

817.  Of  an  augment-preterit  from  the  perfect-stem,  to  which 
the  name  of  pluperfect  is  given  on  the  ground  of  its  formation 
(though  not  of  its  meaning},  the  Veda  presents  a  few  examples ; 
and  one  or  two  forms  of  the  later  language  (mentioned  above, 
788,  end)  have  also  been  referred  to  it. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  pluperfect 
as  the  perfect-modes  from  kindred  reduplicated  formations.  Between  it  and 
the  aorist,  however,  a  difference  of  meaning  helps  to  make  a  separation. 

818.  The  normal  pluperfect  should  show  a  strong  stem  in  the  singular 
active,  and  a  weak  one  elsewhere  —  thus,  mumoe  and  mumuc  —  with 
augment  prefixed  and  secondary  endings  added  {ua  in  3d  pi.  act.,  ata  in 
3d  pi.  mid.). 
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Of  forms  made  according  to  this  model,  we  have,  in  the  active:  let  sing., 
ajagrabham  and  aeacaktam  (which,  by  its  form,  might  be  aorist:  860); 
2d  sing.  6jagan;  3d  sing.,  ajagan  and  aciket;  2d  da.,  amumukiam;  2d  pi. 
ajagantaj  and  ajagantcoM  and  ajabharUma  (a  strong  form,  as  so  often  in  this 
person:  556);  3d  pi.  (perhaps),  amamandus  and  amamadus.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  augmentless  cUcitam  and  eak€wam.  In  the  middle,  the  3d  pi. 
(ieahrircm  and  ajagmiran  (with  iron  instead  of  oto),  and  the  angmentless 
2d  sing,  jugurthds  and  sutupthds,  are  the  most  regular  forms  to  be  foond. 

8 19.  Several  forms  from  roots  ending  in  consonants  save  the  endings 
in  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  by  inserting  an  i  (555  b):  thus,  dbubhojU,  aotoepti; 
arirecU,  ^agrabtut  (avdvant  and  avdva^Uam  are  rather  intensives);  and  the 
augmentless  jfhinna  (accent?)  and  dadharnt  belong  with  them. 

820.  A  few  forms  show  a  stem  ending  in  a:  they  are,  in  the  active: 
3d  sing.,  osoavc^ot,  acakrat;  in  the  middle:  3d  sing.,  dpiprata;  2d  dn., 
dpatprdhethdm ;  3d  pi.,  aiiivUcmia  (which  by  its  form  might  be  aorist', 
ddadfhanta;  and  eokradai^  cakrpdnta,  vdvrdhdnta,  JtAurcuUa,  would  perhaps 
be  best  classified  here  as  augmentless  forms  (compare  811,  above). 

Uses  of  the  Perfect. 

821.  In  the  later  language,  the  perfect  is  simply  a  pretezit 
or  past  tense,  equivalent  to  the  imperfect,  and  interchangeable 
with  it.  Except  as  coming  from  a  few  often  used  verbs  (espe- 
cially aha  and  uvacdjy  it  is  much  more  rarely  employed  than  the 
imperfect. 

822.  In  the  Brahman  a  language,  very  nearly  the  same  thing  is  true. 
In  most  Brahmanas,  the  imperfect  is  the  usual  tense  of  narration,  and  the 
perfect  only  occasional;  in  the  (^tapatha  Brahmana,  the  perfect  is  much 
more  widely  used. 

828.  In  the  Veda,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  perfeet  is  used  as 
past  tense  in  narration,  but  only  rarely ;  sometimes  also  it  has  a  trae  perfect"* 
sense,  or  signifies  a  completed  past;  but  oftenest  it  has  a  value  not  distin- 
guishable in  point  of  time  from  the  present.  It  is  thus  the  equivalent  of 
imperfect,  aorist,  and  present;  and  it  occurs  coordinated  with  them  all. 

Examples  are :  of  perfect  with  present,  nd  ^amyanti  nd  vf  fnuneanty 
iit  v&yo  nd  paptuh  (RV.),  *they  weary  not  nor  stop,  they  fly  like  birds';  $f 
'd  u  rija  ksayati  carsanlndm  ardn  nd  nemfk  pdri  td  babhuva  (RV.),  'he  in 
truth  rules  king  of  men;  he  embraces  them  all,  as  the  wheel  the  spokes'; 
—  of  perfect  >^  ith  aorist,  upo  ruruce  yuvatfr  nd  y(^«a . . .  dbhud  agnih  »am(dkt 
mdnusandm  dkar  jydtir  bddhamdna  idmahai  (RV.)»  *she  is  come  beaming  like 
a  young  maiden;  Agni  has  appeared  for  the  kindling  of  mortals;  she  hath 
maile  light,  driving  away  the  darkness';  —  of  perfect  with  imperfect,  dhatm 
dhirn  unv  apus  tatarda  RV.,  ^he  slew  the  dragon,  and  penetrated  to  the 
waters'.    Tbis  last  combination  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  later  language. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  AORIST  SYSTEMS. 

824.  Under  the  name  of  aorist  are  included  (as  was 
pointed  out  above,  682)  three  quite  distinct  formations, 
each  of  which  has  its  sub-varieties :  namely, 

I.  A  siMPLE-AORiST  (equivalent  to  the  Greek  "second 
aorist'^,  analogous  in  all  respects  as  to  form  and  inflection 
with  the  imperfect.  It  has  two  varieties:  1.  the  root- 
aorist,  with  a  tense-stem  identical  with  the  root  (corres- 
ponding to  an  imperfect  of  the  root-class,  I.);  2.  the 
a-aorist,  with  a  tense-stem  ending  in  ^  d,  or  with  union- 
vowel  5f  a  before  the  endings  (corresponding  to  an  imper- 
fect of  the  a-class,  VII.). 

n.  3.  A  REDUPLICATED  AORIST,  perhaps  in  origin  ident- 
ical with  an  imperfect  of  the  reduplicating  class  (11.),  but 
having  come  to  be  separated  from  it  by  marked  peculiarities 
of  form.  It  usually  has  a  union-vowel  5f  a  before  the  end- 
ings, or  is  inflected  like  an  imperfect  of  one  of  the  o-classes ; 
but  a  few  forms  occur  in  the  Veda  without  such  vowel. 

III.  A  siBiLANT-AORiST  (corresponding  to  the  Greek  ''first 
aoristn,  having  for  its  tense-sign  a  H  «  added  to  the  root, 
either  directly  or  with  a  preceding  auxiliary  ^  i;  its  endings 
are  usually  added  immediately  to  the  tense-sign,  but  in  a 
small  number  of  roots  with  a  union-vowel  5f  a  /  a  very  few 
roots  also  are  increased  by  H  «  for  its  formation ;  and  accord- 
ing to  these  differences  it  falls  into  four  varieties :  namely, 
A.  without  union-vowel  ^o  before  endings:  4.  ^-aorist, 
with  ^  s  alone  added  to  the  root;  5.  i^ -aorist,  the  same 
wth  interposed  ^  i;  6.  «t5-aorist,  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding with  ?T  s  added  at  the  end  of  the  root;  B.  with 
iinion-vowel  ^  a.    7.  5a-aorist. 
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826,  All  these  varieties  are  bound  together  and  made 
into  a  single  complex  system  by  certain  correspondences  of 
form  and  meaning.  Thus,  in  regard  to  form,  they  are  all 
alike,  in  the  indicative,  augment-preterits  to  which  there 
does  not  exist  any  corresponding  present;  in  regard  to 
meaning,  although  in  the  later  or  classical  language  they 
are  simply  preterits,  exchangeable  with  imperfects  and  per- 
fects, they  all  alike  have  in  the  older  language  the  general 
value  of  a  completed  past  or  "^perfect",  translatable  by  ^have 
done'  and  the  like. 

826.  The  aorist-system  is  a  fonnation  of  very  infrequent  occunenee  lo 
the  clastical  Sanskrit  (its  forms  are  found,  for  example,  only  tweotyHMie 
times  in  the  Nala,  eight  in  the  Hitopade^a,  seven  in  Mann,  six  each  in  the 
Bhagavad-OTtS  and  (aknntalS),  and  it  possesses  no  participle,  nor  any  modes 
(exoepting  in  the  prohibitiTO  nee  of  its  angmentless  forms:  see  680;  and 
the  so-called  precative:  see  921  ff.);  ^  the  older  language,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  common,  and  has  the  whole  variety  of  modes  belonging  to 
the  present,  and  sometimes  participles.  Its  description,  accordingly,  must  be 
given  mainly  as  that  of  a  part  of  the  older  language,  with  due  notice  of  its 
restriction  in  later  use. 

827.  In  the  RY.,  nearly  half  the  roots  occurring  show  aoriat  fonns, 
of  one  or  another  class;  in  the  AY.,  rather  less  than  one  third;  and  in  tbe 
ot^er  texts  of  the  older  language  comparatively  few  aorists  occur  which  aie 
not  found  in  these  two. 

More  than  fifty  roots,  in  RY.  and  AY.  together,  make  aorist  forms  of 
more  than  one  class  (not  taking  into  account  the  reduplicated  or  "causative"* 
aorist);  but  no  law  appears  to  underlie  this  variety;  of  any  relation  sudi  as 
is  taught  by  the  grammarians,  between  active  of  one  class  and  middle  of 
another  as  correlative,  there  is  no  trace  discoverable. 

Examples  are:  of  classes  1  and  4,  adham  and  dhiUus  from  ydha,  oy^fi 
and  ayaksata  from  Yyvj ;  —  of  1  and  5,  (igrabham  and  agrahhifma  tnm 
Ygrabh^  mrsthas  and  marsiHhas  from  ymrs;  —  of  1  and  2,  aria  and  oroC 
from  Yf;  —  of  2  and  4,  avidam  and  avitai  from  yvid  'Und*,  anijam  and 
anaihnt  from  ynij;  —  of  2  and  5,  sanSma  and  atanisam  fh>m  ytan;  —  of 
2  and  7,  aruham  and  aruksat  from  yruh;  —  of  4  and  5,  <tmatm$  and 
amadinu  from  ymadj-  —  of  4  and  6,  hasmahi  and  haainu  from  yha;  — 
of  1  and  2  and  4,  atnata  and  aianat  and  atan  from  ytan;  —  of  1  and  4 
and  5,  abudhran  and  abhutsi  and  bodhUat  ftom  ybudh,  asiof  and  sifnya  and 
astaris  from  ystr.  Often  the  second,  or  second  and  third,  class  is  repie- 
sented  by  only  an  isolated  form  or  two. 
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I.  Simple  Aorist. 

828.  This  is,  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of  aorist, 
the  one  least  removed  from  the  analogy  of  forms  already  ex- 
plained; it  is  like  an  imperfect,  of  the  root-class  or  of  tlie  6^ 
class,  without  a  corresponding  present  indicative,  but  with  (more 
or  less  fragmentarily)  all  the  other  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
a  complete  present-system. 

1.  Boot-aoriat. 

829.  This  formation  is  in  the  later  language  limited  to 
a  few  roots  in  sett  a  and  the  root  ^  b/ui,  and  is  allowed  to 
be  made  in  the  active  only,  the  middle  using  instead  the 
tf-aorist  (4),  or  the   «- aorist  (5). 

The  roots  in  ^  a  take  3TT  us  as  3d  pi.  ending,  and,  as 
usual,    lose  their  m  a  before  it;   ^  bhu  (as  in  the  perfect: 
793a)  retains  its  vowel  unchanged  throughout,  inserting  ^ 
0  after  it  before  the  endings  ^  am  and  3BR  an  of  1st  sing, 
and  3d  pi.     Thus  : 

d.  p. 


8.  d. 

1     51^        51^ 


ddatn      ddava  ddama       dhhuvam     dbhuva        dbhuma 


2   351^^    5R5Trm        351^ 
ddds        dddtam       ddata 


3   ^^m^    M<HfH[^     5Ijg 
ddat        ddatam       ddus 


5MH  5RrFT        ^PlfT 

dbhus  dbhutam      dbhuta 

dbkut  dbhutam     dbhuvan 


For  the  classical  Sanskrit,  this  is  the  whole  story. 

830.  In  the  Veda,  these  same  roots  are  decidedly  the  most 
frequent  and  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  formation  :  es- 
pecially the  roots  ya,  da,  dha,  pa  ^ drink',  sthd,  bhu;  while  spo- 
radic forms  are  made  from  jna,  pra,  sa,  ha.  As  to  their  middle 
forms,   see  below,   834  a. 

Instead  of  ahhuvcmiy  BY.  has  twice  abhuvam, 

831.  But  aorists  of  the  same  class  are  also  made  from  a 
number  of  roots  in  f ,  and  a  few  in  t  and  u  (short  or  long)  — 
with,  as  required  by  the  analogy  of  the  tense  with  an  imperfect 
of  the  root-class,  ytmo-strengthening  in  the  three  persons  of  tlie 
singular. 

Thus  (in  the  active),  from  y^m^   afravam  and  oprot;  firom  yprij  opNi 
and  a^reti  from  ykr  'make\   dkaram  and  abar  (for  akan  and  akof^tji 
Whitney,  Oramm&r.  i3 
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vf  ^enclose*,  avar  (686);  and  so  <ular,  oftor,  oipar.  Dual  and  plnral  fonu 
are  much  leas  frequent  than  singular;  but  for  the  most  part  they  also  show 
an  irregolar  strengthening  of  the  root-vowel:  thus  (inclading  angmentless 
fonns),  aikarma  and  akarta,  variamy  ipattam,  ahema  and  aketanaj  Memo, 
koma,  a^ravan;  regular  are  only  avran^  afcran,  ahyan,  ofriyim,  and  mdtam, 

832.  Farther,  from  a  few  roots  with  medial  (or  initial) 
vowel  capable  of  ytmaHstreng^ening,  and  having  in  general  that 
strengthening  only  in  the  singular. 

Thus,  abhet  (2d  and  3d  sing.)  from  ybhid;  amok  (3d  sing.)  from  V«*m^i' 
avart  from  yvrt;  vark  from  yvrj  (AY.  has  onee  avrk);  adar^am  from  ydrf; 
and  adr^an,  avrjan,  ofviian.     Bat  e^ednui,  with  gui^  from  yehid. 

838.  Again,  from  a  larger  number  of  roots  with  a  as  ra- 
dical vowel : 

Of  these,  gam  (with  n  for  m  when  final  or  followed  by  m:  148,  818!- 
is  of  decidedly  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  shows  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms :  thus,  agamam,  agan  (2d  and  3d  sing.),  aganma,  agatUa  (strong  forml, 
agman.  The  other  cases  are  akran  from  ykram;  aUm  from  ytan;  <utoi 
from  yakand;  dsrat  from  y8fah8  (?  VS.);  dhak  und  daghma  from  ydagk; 
afiat  (586j  and  anastam  from  ynof  (?) ;  akaan  (for  agh-san,  like  agnum)  froB 
ygha$;  and  the  3d  pU.  in  t«s,  Akramtu,  kramtu,  ayamtUj  yamu$,  abadhUj 
dabhiis,  nrtus  (impf .  ?) :  mandHs  and  taktuB  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  reckoned 
as  perfect  forms  without  rednpUcation  (790  b). 

834.  So  far  only  active  forms  have  been  considered.  In 
the  middle,  a  considerable  part  of  the  forms  are  such  as  are 
held  by  the  grammarians  (881)  to  belong  to  the  j^aorist,  with 
omission  of  the  s:  they  doubtless  belong,  however,  mostly  or 
altogether,  here.     Thus: 

a.  From  roots  ending  in  vowels,  we  have  adhitha$  and  adhita;  adita 
and  adimahi  (and  adimahi  from  yda  ^cut');  asthitkas  and  cuthita  and  ditkinm^ 
forms  of  a-roots  {aradhvam  is  doubtless  for  arasdhvamYj  —  of  r-roots,  akru 
akrthas,  akrta,  akratam,  akrata ;  avri,  avrthdSj  avrta ;  arta  (with  augmentleai 
arta),  drata;  mrtha»,  amrta;  dhrihas;  drthas;  a8trta;  asprta;  giirta;  — of  i 
and  u  roots,  the  only  examples  are  ahvi  (VAY.,  once)  and  aeidhvam.  The 
absence  of  any  analogies  whatever  for  the  omission  of  a  s  in  such  forms,  iDd 
the  occurrence  of  avri  and  akri  and  akrata,  show  that  their  reference  to  the 
s-aorist  is  without  sufficient  reason. 

b.  As  regards  roots  ending  in  consonants,  the  case  Is  more  questionaUe, 
since  loss  of  s  after  a  final  consonant  before  thas  and  ta  (and,  of  coone, 
dkvam]  would  be  in  many  oases  required  by  euphonic  rule  (883;.  We  find, 
however,  such  unmistakable  middle  inflection  of  the  root-aorist  as  au^i^ 
ayukthat,  ayukta,  aynjmahi,  ayugdhvam,  Ayujran;  d$ta  and  Ofota;  ap^ii 
(1st  sing.)  and  apadmahi  and  apadran;  amanmahi;  aganmahi  and  agmata; 
atnata;  ajani  (1st  sing.)  and  ajnata  (3d  pi.);  from  ygam  are  made  ag^iku 
and  agata,  and  from  yman,  amata,  with  treatment  of  the  final  like  that  of 
han  in  present  inflection  (637).     The  ending  ran  is   especially  frequent  ia 
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3d  pi.,  being  taken  by  a  number  of  Terbs  which  have  no  other  person  of 
tide  aorist:  thas,  agrbhran^  {Itrgran,  adf^ran,  abudhran,  Avriranj  ajumtn, 
dbfprcm,  a$prdhr<m,  avcuran,  dvifran;  and  ram  is  fonnd  beside  ran  in 
Sdr^ram^  dbtidhram,  d$rffram. 

o.  From  roots  of  which  the  final  would  combine  with  s  to  Im,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  aorist-forms  showing  k  (instead  of  s)  before  the  ending 
belong  to  the  root-aorist:  such  are  amukthdi  (and  amugdhvam),  apfkthas  and 
aprkia,  abhakiay  avrkta^  aaakthaa  and  (uakta,  riktha$,  vikthas  and  vikta; 
6»paataj  atrata,  mrBthaa  wonld  be  the  same  in  either  case. 

d.  There  remain,  as  cases  of  doubtful  belonging:  amatta,  arabdha, 
amrpta,  atapthaa^  ehitthds^  patthatj  and  nutilwu. 

Modes  of  the  Boot-aoriat. 

836.  In  subjunctive  use,  forms  identical  with  the  augmentless  indic- 
ative of  this  aorist  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  more  proper  subjunc- 
tives. Those  to  which  no  corresponding  form  with  augment  occurs  have 
been  given  above;  the  others  it  is  unnecessary  to  report  in  detail. 

886.  Of  true  subjunctives,  the  forms  with  primary  endings  are  quite 
few.  In  the  active,  gani  is  the  only  example  of  1st  sing,  (as  to  bhuvani^ 
see  below);  of  3d  sing,  occur  sthati^  and  ddti  and  dhati,  which  are  almost 
indicative  in  use;  of  dual  persons,  sthathas,  darfoUuu,  fravathoi  and  frd- 
vatoi.  In  the  middle,  3d  sing.  idkaU  (?  anomalous  accent),  2d  du.  dMthe 
and  <Uuiithe,  and  1st  pi.  dhdmahe. 

Forms  with  secondary  endings  are,  in  the  active,  d6f^am;  i6,rda»^  pdrcai, 
yanuu;  karat^  garat,  daghat^  yamaL  yodhat^  Qrduat^  spdrat,  adghat;  ddrfan, 
garan^  yaman.     No  middle  forms  are  classifiable  with  confidence  here. 

The  series  bhuvam^  bhUvas,  bhUvat^  hhiivan,  and  bhuvani  (compare 
dbhuvam:  830,  end),  and  the  isolated  ^rHvat  are  of  doubtful  belongings; 
with  a  different  accent,  they  would  seem  to  be  of  the  next  class;  here,  a 
^na-strengtheniug  would  be  more  regular  (but  note  the  absence  of  guna  in 
the  aorist  indicative  and  the  perfect  of  ybhuj. 

837.  As  regards  the  optative,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  pure 
optatives  and  optatives  with  s  inserted  before  the  endings,  or  precatives. 

Pure  optative  forms,  both  active  and  middle,  are  made  from  a  number 
of  roots.  From  roots  in  a  occur  in  the  active,  with  change  of  a  to  €  before 
the  y,  deyaniy  dheyam  and  dheyus,  stheydma,  and  JiUyas  (which  might  also 
be  precative;:  in  the  middle,  only  aimahi  and  dhimahi  'which  might  be  aug- 
mentless preterit,  as  adhimahi  also  occurs  once,  and  adhitam  once :  but  ydha 
shows  nowhere  else  conversion  of  its  a  to  long  i-.  From  bhuj  bhuyS$  and 
bhuyat  [possible  precatives.,  and  bhuyama.  From  roots  in  r,  the  middle 
forms  arlta,  muriya,  vurita.  From  roots  ending  in  consonants,  a^yim  and 
a^dma  and  a^yuB  act.,  and  a^iya  and  a^m&hl  mid.  (this  optative  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  older  texts);  vrjyam;  mrdkya$j  $ahyai,  g€tmya»  and 
garnyat  possible  precatives),  and  Bakyama;  I'ndMya,  pmiya,  rueiyaj  vaiHya; 
idhlmahi,  nn^imahi.  nasimahi^  prclmahi,  mudimahi,  yoimmoAi.  And  fdkyam 
etc.  and  rdhhn'ihi  belong  perhaps  here,  instead  of  to  a  pretent^yitem  (d.  I.). 

18  ♦ 
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888.  Precatiye  opUtive  forms  of  thU  aorUt  active  aie  in  the  laUr 
UDguage  allowed  to  be  made  from  every  verb  (8SIQ.  In  BY.,  lioweva, 
they  do  not  occur  from  a  single  root  which  does  not  show  also  other  aoilik 
forms  of  the  same  class.  They  are,  indeed,  of  very  ^»»nlt^  nee:  thna,  in 
3d  sing.  act.  (ending  in  -yos  for  -yosC),  we  And  aoyos,  o^yos,  da§h^ 
bhuyit,  yamyas^  lP*V<^i  ^V^t  r>^^>  iohyas  (BY.  has  no  3d  sing,  in  -fSi); 
and  besides  these  and  the  2d  sing,  in  yoi  (given  in  the  preceding  paiagiaph), 
which  might  be  of  either  formation,  occur  in  the  active  only  bhuyiuam  (beside 
bhuyama)  and  fcrti/ajma,  each  once.  In  the  middle,  BY.  fumiahee  the  three 
forms  grabhifiay  padiftd,  mucifta;  nothing  additional  is  found  in  any  other 
text.  From  the  AY.  on,  the  active  precative  forms  are  mon  freqnent  tUn 
the  pare  optative  (which  are  not  wholly  unknown,  however);  they  are  nowhere 
common,  excepting  as  made  from  ybku;  and  from  no  other  root  is  anytbtni 
like  a  complete  series  of  persons  quotable  (only  bhuytUva  and  bkuyatiStm  beieg 
wanting;  and  these  persons  having  no  representative  from  any  root).  Ib- 
eluding  the  cases  already  given,  they  have  been  noticed  as  made  flrom  about 
twenty  roots,  as  follows:  ^ya$am  etc.,  kHyasam  etc.,  priyasam,  hhriyamm^ 
Boghycuam^  bhrajyasamy  udyiUam  etc.  {yvad),  rdkyasam  eto.,  radhyatam  etc., 
badhyaaam  etc.,  trpyatma,  jtvyi$am,  jnuylUam  etc.  AY.  has  oneo  bkuyatAt, 
with  primary  ending,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  false  reading  (TB.  has  -sfa  io 
the  corresponding  passage).    TS.  has  dtdyoMm,  from  the  quasi-root  cScR  (67^ 

839.  Imperative  forms  of  the  root-aorist  are  not  rare  in  the  eariy  IsBf- 
uage.  In  the  middle,  indeed,  almost  only  the  2d  sing,  occurs :  it  Is  aeeentod 
either  regularly,  on  the  ending,  as  hrrod,  dhipd,  yuktvd,  or  on  the  root,  u 
mdtava,  ydksva,  vdnsva,  rdsva,  adksva;  mdiva  is  not  found  with  accent;  the 
2d  pi.  is  represented  by  krdkvam,  vodhvam.  In  the  active,  all  the  persom 
(2d  and  3d)  are  found  in  use;  examples  are:  2d  sing.,  krdhf,  ftudhi,  yadki, 
yandhf,  gahi^  mahi,  mogdhi;  3d  sing.,  ddtu,  <utfi,  tdiu;  2d  du.,  dofom, 
jitam,  crutam,  bhutdnij  sprtdm,  gataniy  riktdm;  3d  du.,  only  gtmtam^  vodlim; 
2d  pi.,  gold,  hhutd^  fruta,  Icrta,  gata^  dhdtana;  3d  pl.,  only  dhantu,  (tu- 
vantu.  These  are  the  most  regular  forms ;  but  irregularities  both  as  to  aceeit 
and  strengthening  are  not  infrequent.  Thus,  strong  forms  in  2d  dn.  and  pi. 
are  varktam,  vartam;  kdrta^  gdnta,  yantOy  varttaj  hetaj  prdia^  9dia;  tai^ 
with  tana^  kdrtana^  gantanoj  yanUma,  90tana.  Much  more  Irregnlar  tie 
yddhi  (instead  of  yuddhfj  from  yyudh,  and  bodhi  from  both  ykndk  and  yM 
(instead  of  buddh{  and  bhudhi],  A  single  form  (3d  sing.)  in  fal  is  feooi, 
namely  fcutat. 

As  to  2d  persons  singular  in  8i  from  the  simple  root  used  in  an  !■• 
perative  sense,  see  above,  624. 

Fartioiplea  of  the  Boot-aorist. 

840.  In  the  oldest  language,  of  the  RV.,  are  found  a 
number  of  participles  which  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
this  formation. 

In  the  active,  they  are  extremely  few :  namely  Icrdnt,  8ikitU^  and  MidM, 
and  probably  rdkdnt. 
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In  the  middle,   th«y  are  mncli  more  Dnmeroai:   examples  are  arand, 
idkand^  Icrafid,  juadnd,  dr^Smd^  preond,  Mfyond,  wand,  tprdkand^  hiySnd, 
S«eh  formationt  are  extremely  rare  in  the  later  Veda  and  in  the  Biihmana. 

841.  All  together^  the  roots  exhibiting  in  the  older  language 
forms  which  are  with  fair  probability  to  be  reckoned  to  the  root- 
Borist-system  are  very  nearly  a  hundred  (more  than  ninety] ;  about 
eighty  of  them  make  such  forms  in  the  RV. 

Faaeive  Aorist  third  person  singolar. 

842.  A  middle  third  person  singular,  of  peculiar  formation 
and  prevailingly  passive  meaning,  is  made  from  many  verbs  in 
the  older  language,  and  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the 
passive  conjugation,  being,  according  to  the  grammarians,  to  be 
substituted  always  for  the  regular  third  person  of  any  aorist 
middle  that  is  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

848.  This  person  is  formed  by  adding  ^  i  to  the  root, 
which  takes  also  the  augment,  and  is  usually  strengthened. 

The  ending  i  belongs  elsewhere  only  to  the  first  person;  and  this  third 
penon  apparently  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  first  in  f  as  do,  in  the 
middle  Toice,  the  regular  3d  sing,  perfect,  and  the  frequent  Yedic  3d  sing, 
present,  which  are  identical  in  form  with  their  respective  first  persons.  That 
a  fnller  ending  has  been  lost  off  is  extremely  improbable;  and  hence,  as  an 
aorist  formation  from  the  simple  root,  this  is  most  properly  treated  here,  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  root-aorist. 

844.  Before  the  ending  ^  i,  a  final  vowel,  and  usually 
also  a  medial  5f  a  before  a  single  consonant,  have  the  vrddhi- 
strengthening;  other  medial  vowels  have  the  ^i/wa-strength- 
ening  if  capable  of  it  (240);  after  final  SETT  a  is  added  tl  y. 

Examples  (all  of  them  quotable  from  the  older  language)  are :  from  roots 
ending  in  a,  d/noyi,  ddkayi,  dpayi;  in  other  vowels,  dftayi^  dMiSvi,  dhavi, 
6karL,  d$iari;  ~  ttom  roots  with  medial  I,  u,  fi  f^^  dekedi,  actfi,  dbodhi, 
*^od,  dyoji,  dddffi,  oiarji,  varhi;  from  roots  with  medial  a  strengthened, 
aylmj,  dpadi,  ayami,  avacij  vapi,  dsadi  (these  are  all  the  earlier  cases): 
with  a  unchanged,  only  djani  (and  BV.  has  once  jini),  and,  in  heaTy  syl- 
lables, dmyakti,  vandi,  fohii;  with  medial  a,  dbhrciji,  dfodhi;  -^  ttom  roots 
with  initial  vowel,  ardhi  (only  casej. 

According  to  the  gimmmarians,  certain  roots  in  am,  and  ybadh^  retain 
the  a  unchanged:  thus,  adami,  abadhi;  and  there  are  noted  besidee,  ttom 
roots  sometimes  showing  a  nasal,  arambki,  atandhi,  ojambKi^  abikoS^i  or 
ahhiiji^  akanbhi  (always,  with  prepositions)  or  alabhi:  QB.  baa  Ofoi^i. 

Augmentless  forms,  as  in  all  other  like  cases,  are  met  wUk,  wtth 
indicative  or  subjunctive  value:  examples  (besides  the  two  or 
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given)  Are :  dkdyi,  frivi,  hkariy  red,  vidi,  rod,  jdni,  fidi,  §idi,  ardki.    The 
accent,  when  present,  is  alwayi  on  the  root-tyUable. 

846.  These  forms  are  made  in  BY.  from  forty  roots,  and  all  the  other 
earlier  texts  combined  add  only  abont  fifteen  to  the  nnmber;  In  the  later 
language  they  are  (like  all  the  kinds  of  aorist)  very  rare.  Whan  they  eosM 
from  roots  of  neater  meaning,  like  gam,  pad,  »ad,  frjkrq/,  ua^,  etc.,  tbey 
have  (like  the  so-called  passive  participle  in  ia:  WS)  a  valne  equivalent  to 
that  of  other  middle  fonns;  in  a  case  or  two  TLY.  vii.  73.  3[?];  VS.  xxviii.  i5) 
they  appear  even  to  be  nsed  transitively. 

2.  The  o-aoriflt. 

846.  This  aorist  is  in  the  later  language  allowed  to  be 
made  from  a  large  number  of  roots  (near  a  hundred).  It  is 
made  in  both  voices,  but  is  rare  in  the  middle,  most  of  the 
roots  forming  their  middle  according  to  the  ^class  (4)  or 
the  li-class  (5). 

Its  closest  analogy  is  with  the  imperfect  of  the  d-dass 
(VII.j;  its  inflection  is  the  same  with  that  in  all  particulars; 
and  it  takes  in  general  a  weak  form  of  root  —  save  the 
roots  in  n  r  (three  or  four  only],  which  have  the  ffwwr 
strengthening. 

As  example   of  inflection  may  be  taken  the  root  f^ 
sic,   'pour':  thus, 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  s.  d.  p. 

dsicam     dsicdva        dsicama     dstce  dsicavaM      dsicamaAi 

2  JEriTI^gf^rFI^  ^^^ri     mIh^SHIH^  MfH^yiH^    *4iW)JH^ 
dsictts      dsicatam      dsicaia       dsicaihas     dsicetham     d^icadAvam 

dsicat       dsicaCam     dstcan        dsioata        dsicetam       dmcania 

847.  The  a-aorist  makes  in  the  RV.  a  small  figure  beside  the  rooU 
aorist,  being  represented  by  less  than  half  the  latter's  number  of  roots.  It 
becomes,  however,  more  common  later  (it  is  the  only  form  of  aorist  which  it 
made  from  more  verbs  in  AY.  than  in  RV.);  and  in  Veda  and  Brihmana  together 
about  seventy  roots  exhibit  the  formation  more  or  less  fully.  Of  these  a  large 
number  (fully  half)  are  of  the  type  of  the  roots  which  make  their  present- 
system  according  to  the  d-class  (VII.),  having  a  vowel  capable  of  yima-strength- 
ening  before  a  final    consonant   (768):   thus,    with   /,  eJUd,    hhid,   ii^F,  fU, 
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ri«,  vid,  i^it  (^df),  2fi«,  ^it,  tie,  §ridh;  — with  u,  krudhy  knidh,  dui,  dyui, 
druhy  pu»,  hfidh,  &^H/i  fnuc,  imM,  yiuj,  rudh,  mtiA,  nift,  fue ;  —  with  r,  fdh, 
kri,  grdh,  trp,  tri^  irh,  dfp,  drp^  fnr«,  tfr),  vrt^  vrdh,  «fp.  A  small  number 
ead  in  vowels:  thas,  r,  fer,  gr,  if  (which  have  the  ^fki-ttrengthening 
throQghont),  hi  (?  akyat  once  in  AV.),  stu  (?  stuvatam^  3d  sing.  Impv.  mid., 
once  in  AV.);  and  several  in  a,  apparent  transfers  f^om  the  root-class  by 
the  weakening  of  their  a  to  a:  thus,  khyd,  hva^  vya^  pva,  and  (in  RY.  only) 
da  and  dha.  A  few  have  a  penultimate  nasal  in  the  present  and  elsewhere, 
which  in  this  aorist  is  lost:  thus,  bhrah^,  8fah$,  krand,  manth,  randh.  Of 
less  classifiable  character  are  kram,  gam,  tarrij  ^am,  fram,  tony  van,  san^ 
9ad,  radh,  dabh,  sap,  ap,  tr,  da»,  pofc.  The  anomalous  asiham  is  the  aorist 
of  as  *throw\  The  roots  pat,  na/Q,  va6  form  the  tense-stems  papia,  ne^a, 
voca,  of  which  the  first  is  palpably  and  the  other  two  are  probably  the  result 
of  reduplication;  but  the  language  has  lost  the  sense  of  their  being  such, 
and  makes  other  reduplicated  aorists  (3)  from  the  same  roots  (see  below,  864). 

848.  The  inflection  of  this  aorist  is  in  general  so  regular  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  only  examples  of  its  Vedic  forms.  We  may  take  as 
model  avidam,  from  yvid  'find',  of  which  the  various  persons  and  modes  are 
more  frequent  and  in  fuller  variety  than  those  of  any  other  verb.  Only  the 
forms  actually  quotable  are  instanced;  those  of  which  the  examples  found 
are  from  other  verbs  than  vid  are  bracketed.     Thus: 


active. 

middle. ' 

8. 

d. 

P- 

8. 

d. 

p. 

1    dvidam 

dvidava 

dvidama 

dvide 

[dvidavahi] 

dviddmahi 

2    dvida$ 

[avidata] 

[dvidathas] 

8    dvidat 

dvidan 

[avidata] 

[avidetdm] 

dvidarUa 

The  middle  forms  are  rare  in  the  earlier  language,  as  in  the  later:  we 
have  dhve  etc.,  dkhye  etc.,  dvide  {"i)  and  avidanta,  avaeathda  and  avoeavahi 
(and  avidamahe  GB.  and  asicamahe  KB.  are  doubtless  to  be  amended  to  mahij. 

Augmentless  forms,  with  indicative  or  subjunctive  value,  are  not  in- 
frequent. Examples,  showing  accent  on  the  tense-sign,  according  to  the 
general  analogies  of  the  formation,  are  ruhdm,  srpas,  bhujdt,  viddt,  aratam, 
voeata,  ^akan;  vidaia  (3d  sing.},  aramahi,  ^isamahi,  viddrUa,  budhdnta, 
mrtanta  (for  exceptions  as  regards  accent,  see  below,  863). 

Modes  of  the  a-aorist. 

849.  The  subjunctive  forms  of  this  aorist  are  few;  those  which  occur 
are  instanced  below,  in  the  method  which  was  followed  for  the  indicative: 

[vidamahe] 


1 

[vidSva] 

viddma 

2    (vidisi 
{vidis 

vidathas 

vidatha 

3     vidit 

[vidaiai  ?] 

The  ending  thana  is  found  once,  in  riaathana.  Of  middle  forms  occur 
only  fffotai  (AV.:  but  doubtless  misreading  for  ffaydtdi)  and  cifdmahe  (AY., 
for  RY.  fifdmahi}. 
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850.  The  opUtiTes  are  few  in  the  oldest  language,  but  beeome  m<ife 
freqaent,  and  in  the  Brahman  as  are  not  rare.  Examples  are:  in  active, 
vidiyatn,  $aniyam;  vidiiy  ganuB;  gamdj  voeet;  gametami  ^akitna,  iomima; 
vmreta;  in  middle,   (only)  videya;  gamtmahif  vanemahi. 

A  sin^e  middle  precatiye  form  occnn,  namely  viduia  (AY.,  iMiee);  it 
is  so  isolated  that  how  mnch  may  be  inferred  from  it  is  very  qaesdooable. 

851.  A  complete  series  of  active  imperative  forms  are  made  ttom  ytad 
(including  iodatana,  2d  pi.],  and  the  middle  tadaatam.  Other  impentives 
are  very  rare :  namely,  8&ray  mka ;  ruAdtom,  viddUim ;  fc&ydto ;  and,  in  middle, 
ttuvaiam  (?). 

FartioipleB  of  the  a-aorist* 

862.  The  active  participles  tfpdnl,  mdh&nlty  vfdh&nly  tU&ni^  V^tedtU, 
huv&nty  s&vani^  and  (in  participial  compoands,  1800)  Isflant-,  gukaaU'^ 
vidani-  (all  BY.)  are  to  be  assigned  with  plansibility  to  this  aorlat. 

Likewise  the  middle  participles  vrdhanA^  sridhand,  huvand;  and  perhaps 
also  vipand  and  fuhhdndf  although  no  personal  forms  corresponding  to  them 
occnr. 

IrregularitieB  of  the  a-aoiist. 

863.  A  few  irregularities  and  pecnliarities  may  be  noticed  here. 

The  roots  in  r,  which  (847)  show  a  strengthening  like  that  of  the 
present  of  the  sixth  or  unaccented  a-class,  have  also  the  accent  on  the 
radical  syllable,  like  that  class :  thus,  from  }/r,  dranta  (angmentless  3d  pL), 
8drat  and  sdra.  The  root  sad  follows  the  same  rule:  thus,  tddatam;  and 
from  yaan  are  found  sdnas  and  sdnat  and  fdnemay  beside  Boniyam  and 
sanima.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  are  not  true  analogues  of  the  iixth- 
class  (unaccented  a-class)  present-system.  On  the  other  hand,  rUhai  (beside 
ruhdm,  ruhiva,  mhdtam)  and  rCsat  (only  accented  form)  are  anomalies.  From 
yvae,  the  optative  is  accented  voeiyaniy  vocinuij  voeiyuB;  elsewhere  tbe 
accent  is  on  the  root-syllable :  thus,  vdce,  vdcat,  v6eaii,  vdecmta. 

854.  The  stem  voe  ha?  in  Yedic  use  well-nigh  assumed  the  value  (A 
a  root ;  its  forms  are  very  various  and  of  frequent  use,  in  RY.  especially  far 
outnumbering  in  ck^currences  all  other  forms  from  yvac.  Besides  those  already 
given,  we  find  voca  (1st  sing,  impv.)  and  vocdtij  vocavdhdi;  voceSy  voceyo, 
voeemahi;  vocatdt  (2d  sing.),  vocatu^  rocatom,  vocata. 

Of  the  stem  ne^a  from  ynof  only  ne^  occurs. 

The  root  fda  (as  in  some  of  its  present  forms :  689)  is  weakened  to  cit, 
and  makes  a^ham. 

866.  Isolated  forms  which  have  more  or  less  completely 
the  aspect  of  indicative  presents  are  made  from  some  roots  be- 
side the  aorist-systems  of  the  first  two  classes.  It  must  be  left 
for  maturer  research  to  determine  how  far  they  may  be  relies 
of  original  presents,  and  how  far  recent  productions,  made  in 
the  way  of  conversion  of  the  aorist-stem  to  a  root  in  value. 
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IL(3)  Reduplicated  Aerht. 

856.  The  reduplicated  aorist  is  different  from  the  other 
forms  of  aorist  in  that  it  has  come  to  be  attached  in  almost 
all  cases  to  the  derivative  (causative  etc.)  conjugation  in 
CRT  dya,  as  the  aorist  of  that  conjugation,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  made  from  all  roots  which  have  such  a  conju- 
gation, beside  the  aorist  or  aorists  which  belong  to  their 
primary  conjugation.  Since,  however,  the  connection  of 
the  two  is  no  formal  one  (the  aorist  being  made  directly 
from  the  root,  and  not  from  the  causative  stem],  but  rather 
a  matter  of  established  association,  owing  to  kinship  of 
meaning,  the  formation  and  inflection  of  this  kind  of  aor- 
ist is  best  treated  here,  along  with  the  others. 

857.  Its  characteristic  is  a  reduplication  of  the  radical 
syllable,  by  which  it  is  assimilated,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  imperfect  of  the  reduplicating  class  (11.],  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  so-called  pluperfect.  But  the  aorist  re- 
duplication has  taken  on  a  quite  peculiar  character,  with 
few  traces  left  even  in  the  Veda  of  a  different  condition 
which  may  have  preceded  this. 

858.  As  regards,  indeed,  the  consonant  of  the  redupli- 
cation, it  follows  the  general  rules  already  given  (690).  And 
the  quality  of  the  reduplicated  vowel  is  in  general  as  in  the 
formations  already  treated:  it  needs  only  to  be  noted  that 
an  a-vowel  and  r  (or  ar)  are  usually  (for  exceptions,  see 
below,  860)  repeated  by  an  ^vowel  —  as  they  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,    in  the  reduplicated  present  also  (660). 

But  in  regard  to  quantity,  this  aorist  aims  always  at 
establishing  a  diversity  between  the  reduplicating  and  radi- 
cal syllables,  making  the  one  heavy  and  the  other  light. 
And  the  preference  is  very  markedly  for  a  heavy  redupli- 
cation and  a  light  root- syllable  —  which  relation  is  brought 
about  wherever  the  conditions  allow.     Thus : 
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869.  If  the  root  is  a  light  syllable  (having  a  short 
vowel  followed  by  a  single  consonant),  the  reduplication  is 
made  heavy. 

And  this,  usually  by  lengthening  the  reduplicating  vowel, 
with  t  for  radical  a  or  f  or  /  (in  the  single  root  containing  that 
vowel):  thus,  aririsaniy  cidudtisam,  (yi/anam,  artfTfdl^om,  aeikfpom. 
The  gpreat  majority  of  aorists  are  of  this  form. 

If,  however,  the  root  begins  with  two  consonants,  so  that 
the  reduplicating  syllable  will  be  heavy  whatever  the  quantity  of 
its  vowel,  the  vowel  remains  short :  thus,  acihstpam,  (icukrudham^ 
ailtrasam,  apUpjrgam. 

860.  If  the  root  is   a  heavy   syllable    (having   a  long 

vowel,  or  a  short  before  two  consonants),   the  vowel  of  the 

reduplication  is  short :   and,  in  this  case  ^  a   or  ^  a,   and 

W  r  (if  it  occurs),  are  reduplicated  by  ^  a. 

Thus  adtdiksamy  abubhuaamj  adadaksamj  adadhavamf  tUtUa^aam, 
And,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  root  both  begins  and  ends 
with  two  consonants,  both  syllables  are  necessarily  heavy,  not- 
withstanding the  short  vowel  in  the  former :  thus,  apapraeeham, 
acaskandam  (neither,  apparently,  found  in  use). 

These  aorists  are  not  distinguishable  in  form  from  the  ao-caUed  ploper- 
fects  (817  flf.). 

861.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  about  the  favored  relation 
of  heavy  reduplication  and  light  radical  syllable,  a  heavy  root  is 
sometimes  made  light :  either  by  shortening  its  vowel,  as  in 
aviva^am  from  y  va^,  asisadAam  from  y  sad/i,  adidipam  (K.  and 
later:  RV.  has  didipas)  from  y  dip,  abibhisam  from  y  bMs,  tUM- 
sticam  from  ysuc;  or  by  dropping  a  penultimate  nasal,  as  in 
acikradam  from  y  krand,  (uisyadam  from  y  syand. 

In  those  cases  in  which  (1047)  an  aorist  is  formed  directly 
from  a  causal  stem  in  ap,  the  a  is  abbreviated  to  t :  thus,  atidhip- 
am  eto.,  ajijmpat,  jihipas,  ajijipata  (but  VS.  ajlfapata)\  but  firom 
^rap  comes  agigrapama   (?B.). 

862.  Examples  of  this  aorist  from  roots  with  initial  Towel  are  very  rare; 
the  older  langaage  has  only  amamai  (or  amamai)  from  }^<xm,  and  oryygm 
(augmentless)  from  the  causative  stem  arp  of  yr  —  in  which  latter  the  root 
is  excessively  abbreviated.  The  grammarians  give  other  similar  formatioos, 
as  arcieam  from  yarc,  dtibjijam  from  yubj,  arjiham  from  yarh,  aieikfam 
from  ytk$^  drdidham  from  Yfdh.  Compare  the  similar  redaplication  in  de- 
siderative  stems:   1029b. 

868.    Of  special  irregularities  may  be  mentioned : 
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From  ydyut  is  nude  adidyatam  (taking  its  reduplicating  vowel  from  the 
y  instead  of  the  u);  yplu  makes  apiplavam  (QB.  etc.). 

Some  verbs  with  radical  a  or  f  are  by  the  grammarians  allowed  to  re- 
duplicate with  either  i  (i)  or  a,  or  even  with  a  only.  Others  are  allowed 
either  to  retain  or  shorten  a  long  root-vowel.  Details  are  unnecessary,  the 
whole  formation  being  so  rare,  and  the  forms  instanced  having  never  been 
met  with  in  use. 

As  to  apaptam,  anoecan^  and  anecam,  see  above,  847* 

864.  The  inflection  of  the  reduplicated  aorist  is  like 
that  of  an  imperfect  of  the  second  general  conjugation :  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  the  union-vowel  ^  a  before  the  endings, 
with  all  the  peculiarities  which  the  presence  of  that  vowel 
conditions.     Thus,  from  j/sRyow,    *give  birth': 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

djij'anam  dfljanava      djtjahama  dfi/ane  dfljanavahi    d/ljanamahi 

MsilsiH4^  ^sfldHdH^  NsflsHH    MsflsMWI^  Msflsj^JillH^  MsflslH^ 
dfijanas    dft/anaiam    djijanaia    djijanathas   dftjanetham  djijanadhvam 

^  djljcmat     djijanaidm    djljanan     dfijanata       d/yanetam     djijananta 

866.  The  middle  forms  are  quite  rare  in  the  older  language 
(the  3d  pi.  is  decidedly  the  most  common  of  them,  being  made 
from  eleven  roots ;  the  Sd  s.  from  seven) ;  but  all  are  quotable 
except  1st  and  2d  du.  —  and  of  the  Ist  du.  no  active  example 
occurs. 

Atitape  appears  to  be  once  nsed  (RV.)  as  3d  sing.,  with  passive  sense. 

866.  A  final  f  has  the  ytmo-strengthening  before  .the  end- 
ings :  thus,  apiparam,  aiitarcUj  adidharaCy  avivaran.  Of  similar 
strengthened  forms  from  t  and  u-roots  are  found  apiprayan  [TS.], 
abtbhayanta  (RV.),  apiplavam  (C'B.),  acucyavat  (K.);  of  unstreUgth- 
ened,  a^fmvat  (GB.).  Few  roots  ending  in  other  vowels'  than  f 
make  this  aorist :  see  below,  868. 

867.  Forms  of  the  inflection  without  union-vowel  are  occasionally  met 
with:  namely,  from  roots  ending  in  consonants,  Hfvap  (2d  sing.,  augmentless) 
from  ytvapy  and  oQifnat  f^om  ypnath;  from  roots  in  r  or  ar^  didhar  (2d  sing.), 
and  ajtgar  (2d  and  3d  sing.).  Of  3d  pi.  in  us  a.re  found  almost  only  a  form 
or  two  from  i  and  u-roots,  with  guna  before  the  ending:  thus,  a^ifrayuB, 
cicueyavutf  a^u^ravu$^  aautavus  (?  AB.);  but  also  ahibhajut  ((B.).  And  the 
3d  pi.  mid.  avavrtran  and  avavrtranta  and  a$(urgram  seem  to  belong  here 
rather  than  to  the  pluperfect. 
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868.  In  the  later  language,  a  few  roots  are  said  by  the 
grammarians  to  make  thia  aorist  aa  a  part  of  their  primary  con- 
jugation :  they  are  frt  and  frt\  dru  and  mtu,  ham,  and  dka  ^suck' 

(frt  and  d/w  optionally'. 

In  the  older  langiuge  are  ftmnd  from  yfri  aififftt  and  ofiprayiia  (noticed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,;  from  ydm,-  admdrfA  and  oAidncoaf  (TB.:  not 
nsed  as  aorist);  from  y»TUj  asturot  and  'augmentless;  $u$ro§  and  tumrot.  Of 
forma  analogous  with  these  occur  a  number  from  roots  in  «  or  u:  thus. 
anunot  and  nunot  from  ynu,-  yuyot  from  yyu  ^repeV;  dudkol  fx«a  ydku; 
apupot  from  yjni;  tutos  and  tiitot  from  ytu;  and  one  or  two  from  roots  in  i 
or  ?:  thns,  sifet  from  ytl  (or  aa<  'bind";  apipres  (with  ap^myati,  noticed 
above)  from  ypri  (and  the  ^'imperfeeta"  from  diihl  etc.,  876,  are  ci  cones- 
ponding  form .  And  from  ycyu  are  made,  with  anion-vowel  i,  acucyortl 
and  aetteyavUana.  None  of  these  forms  possess  a  necessarily  causatiTe  or  a 
decidedly  aoristic  value,  and  it  is  very  donbtfol  whether  they  should  not  all 
be  assigned  to  the  perfect-system. 

ICodee  of  the  Baduplieated  Aorist. 

869.  As  in  other  preterit  formations,  the  augmentless  in- 
dicative persons  of  this  aorist  are  used  subjunctively,  and  thev 
are  very  much  more  frequent  than  true  subjunctives. 

Of  the  latter  are  found  only  riradha  (ist  sing.);  Gtapa»i;  eikipaii  and 
iUadhatiy  and  pispr^i  (as  if  corresponding  to  an  indicative  apisprk,  like 
acipMl);  and  perhaps  the  Ist  sing.  mid.  ^aevaeaf. 

The  augmentless  indicative  forms  are  accented  in  general  on  the  redu- 
plication: thus,  dldharas.  nlnd^cu;  fl^janat^  piparat;  jiljanan;  also  $(9vap; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  fifrdthas  and  fi^ndthat;  and  dudrdrat, 
QUfrdvatj  tustdvat  (which  perhaps  belong  rather  to  the  perfect :  compare  810;- 
According  to  the  native  grammarians,  the  accent  rests  either  on  tlie  radical 
syllable  or  on  the  one  that  follows  it. 

870.  Optative  forms  are  even  rarer.  The  least  questionable  case  is  the 
middle  "precative '  rlriaUta  IririsUta  has  been  ranked  above  with  uitakUta, 
as  a  perfect:  812b;.  Cucyuvtmahi  and  cucyavirata  belong  either  here  or  to 
the  perfect-system. 

871.  Of  imperatives,  we  have  the  indubitable  forms  pt^Nironttf  and 
ficraihantu.  And  jigrtdm  and  jigrtdy  and  didhrtam  and  didhrtd  (all  RY.  only;, 
are  doubtless  to  be  referred  hither,  as  corresponding  to  the  indicatives  (without 
union-vowel)  ajigar  and  adidhar:  their  short  reduplicating  vowel  and  their 
accent  assimilate  them  closely  to  the  reduplicated  imperfects  (cl.  n.),  with 
which  we  are  probably  to  regard  this  aorist  as  ultimately  related. 

872.  No  participle  is  found  belonging  to  the  reduplicated  aorist. 

878.  The  number  of  roots  from  which  this  aorist  is  met 
with  in  the  earlier  language  is  about  ninety.  In  the  classical 
Sanskrit  it  is  very  unusual ;  in  the  whole  series  of  later  texts 
mentioned  above   (826]  it  occurs  only  once. 
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III.  Sibtlant-Aorist. 

874.  The  common  tense-sign  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
aorist  is  a  H  ^  (convertible  to  ^^j  which  is  added  to  the 
root  in  forming  the  tense-stem. 

This  sibilsnt  hfts  no  analogues  among  the  claiB-signs  of  the  present- 
system  ;  bat  It  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  appears  (and  likewise  with 
or  without  the  same  union- vowel  i)  in  the  stems  of  the  future  tense- system 
(ebap.  XII.)  and  of  the  desiderative  eonjugation  (chap.  XIV.). 

To  the  root  thus  increased  the  augment  is  prefixed  and 
the  secondary  endings  are  added. 

875.  In  the  case  of  a  few  roots,  the  sibilant  tense- 
stem  (always  ending  in  ^  ks)  is  further  increased  by  an  9  a, 
and  the  inflection  is  nearly  like  that  of  an  imperfect  of  the 
second  general  conjugation. 

876.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  th6  sibilant  is  the 
final  of  the  tense-stem,  and  the  inflection  is  like  that  of  an 
imperfect  of  the  first  general  conjugation. 

And  these,  again,  fall  into  two  nearly  equal  and  strongly 
marked  classes,  according  as  the  sibilant  is  added  imme- 
diately to  the  final  of  the  root,  or  with  an  auxiliary  vowel 
^  t,  making  the  tense-sign  ^  is.  Finally,  before  this  ^  is 
the  root  is  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  increased  by  a 
T{  s,  making  the  whole  addition  ItPT  sis, 

877.  We  have,  then,  the  following  classification  for  the 
varieties  of  sibilant-aorist  : 

A.  With  endings  added  directly  to  the  sibilant; 

4.  with  T\  s  simply  after  the  root:  *-aorist; 

5.  with  ^  i  before  the  H  «;  if-aorist; 

6.  the  same,  with  H  «  at  end  of  root:  Ms-aorist. 

B.  With  ST  a  added  to  the  sibilant  before  the  endings : 

7.  with  sibilant  and  9  a;  ^o-aorist. 

As  regards  the  distinction  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms,  it  may 
be  said  in  a  general  way  that  those  roots  incline  to  take  the  auxiliary  i  in 
the  aorist  which  take  it  also  in  other  formations ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
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down  any  strict  rules  as  to  tbU  accordance,  and  also,  considering  the  rarity 
of  aorist-forms  in  the  later  language,  practically  quite  useless  to  attempt  the 
task.     See  below,  008. 

4.  The  ^-aorist. 

878.  The  tense-stem  of  this  aorist  is  made  by  adding 

H  «  to  the  augmented  root,  of  which  also  the  vowel  is  usu- 
ally strengthened. 

879.  The  general  rules  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
root-vowel  are  these: 

a.  A  final  vowel  (including  ^  r)  has  the  vrddhi-chvLnge 
in  the  active,  and  (excepting  f{  r)  ffut^a  in  the  middle :  thus, 
from  y^j  active  stem  SF^anatis,  middle  stem  3eJ^  ane^; 
from  V^  (JTM,  tAH\\^  agraus  and  H^m  a^os;  from  vcff  *r, 
5RTO  aiars  and  WfP^airs. 

b.  A  medial  vowel  has  the  vrddhi-change  in  the  active, 
and  remains  unaltered  in  the  middle :  thus,  from  y  ^^  chand, 
active  stem  ^^irH  achants,  middle  stem  t^^rn  achants ;  from 
y  f^  rtc,  3^5!  araiks  and  ^{^j^  arik§;  from  y  "^  rudh^ 
M^rH  arauts,  and  ^T^r^  aruts;  from  yT\^  srj\  ^HM  asrah 
and  ^^  asrks. 

880.  The  endings  are  the  usual  secondary  ones,  with 
3n  U8  (not  3ER  an)  in  3d  pi.  act.,  and  Wi  ata  (not  35ltT  onta] 
in  3d  pi.  mid. 

But  before  H  s  and  cT  ^  of  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  is  in 
the  later  language  always  inserted  an  ^  7,  making  the  end- 
ings ^  is  and  ^  It. 

This  insertion  is  unknown  in  the  earliest  language   (of  the  RV.):   see 
below,  888. 

881.  Before  endings  beginning  with  t  or  M,  the  tense- 
sign  i  is  (288  b)  omitted  after  the  final  consonant  of  a  root  — 
unless  this  be  r,   or  n  or  m   (converted  to  arwsvara). 

The  same  omission  is  of  course  made  before  dhvanxj  after  either  vowel 
or  consonant^  and  the  ending  becomes  dhvaniy  provided  the  sibilant,  if  retained, 
would  have  been  s:  thus,  ustodhvam  and  avrdhvam  -beside  aatoaata  and 
avr$ata)y  but  aradhvam  ^beside  arasatu .  These  three  are  the  only  test-cases 
for  the  form   of  the   ending   which   have  been    noted  in  the  older  language, 
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except  drdkvam   iydr  'regard':   ^B.,  once),  which  is  to  driha$  (2d  sing.)  as 
aordhvam  and  avraata  to  avri  and  avrthat, 

•  •  •  •  • 

According  to  the  granunarians,  the  omisaion  of  8  before  t  and  th  takes 
place  also  after  a  short  Towel  (the  case  can  occur  only  in  the  2d  and  3d  sing, 
mid.);  but  we  haye  seen  above  (834 a)  that  this  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as 
a  substitution  in  those  persons  of  the  forms  of  the  root-aorist.  Neither  in 
the  earlier  nor  in  the  later  language,  however,  does  any  example  occur  of  an 
aorist-form  with  8  retained  after  a  short  vowel  before  these  endings. 

882.  As  examples  of  the  inflection  of  this  variety  of 
sibilant  aorist  we  may  take  the  roots  1^  rudhj  ^obstruct', 
and  jft  n7,   *lead'.     Thus: 

active.  middle. 


8. 


d. 


drauUam   drautsva 


drduUis     drauUam   drautta 


drautsma 
3^ 


8 


drautslt  drauttam 

dnaisam  dnaisva 

dnSisU  dnaiglam 

•  •  • 

dnaisit  dnaistam 


36|TirHH 
drautsus 

dnaisma 

• 

dnaista 
dnaistu 


drtiUi 

drutthas 

^^ 
drutta 

dnesi 

*HWIH 
dnesthds 

^^ 
dnesta 


d. 


p. 


druisvaht       drutsmaki 


drutsatham    druddhvam 
drutaatam     drutsata 


dnesvahi 

m 

dnesatham 

m 

*(HNIHIH 

dnesatam 


dnesmahi 

dnedhvam 

dnesata 


883.  The  omission  of  «  in  the  active  forms  is  a  case  of  very  rare  oo- 
currence.  In  the  older  language  have  been  noted  only  achantta  (RV.;  written 
CLchanta^  by  231),  aJbhiakta  (AB.],  and  the  augmentless  ta-piam  and  ^apia 
(repeatedly  in  the  Brahmanas).  The  middle  forms  with  omission  are  in- 
distinguishable from  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  root-aorist;  and  whether, 
in  the  older  language,  a  given  form  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  one  aorist  or  to 
the  other  is  a  question  difficult  to  settle.  Above  (834  b — d)  were  given  all 
the  older  forms  of  belongings  thus  questionable. 

884.  Certain  roots  in  a  weaken  the  a  in  middle  inflection 
to  t  (as  also  in  the  root-aorist:  above,  834a):  these  are  said  to 
be  stha,  da  [da  *give'^  and  da  'cut*  and  'share'),  and  dha  (dhd 
'put',  and  dha  'suck'];  in  the  older  language  have  been  noted 
only  ddisi  and  adisata  (from  da  'give')  and  asthiscUa.  TA.  has 
agisata  from  \ga   'sing'. 

The  middle  inflection  of  the  aorist  of  ydd  would  be,  then, 
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according   to   tiie  grammariaxis ;     ddifi,    ddithas^    Adita;    ddisvaAi, 
ddUathdm,  AdUatam;  dcUsmahi,  ddidAvam,  ddisaia. 

886.  Roots  ending  in  changeable  r  (so-called  roots  in  f :  242}  are  said 
by  the  grammarians  to  convert  this  vowel  to  ir  in  middle  forms :  thus,  asitrti, 
astirstkas,  etc.  (from  yttr):  hardly  any  such  forms,  however,  have  been  found 
in  the  older  language  (only  akirsatay  PB.;  and,  on  the  contrary,  astrn  oecars 
once,  AB.). 

886.  The  f-aorist  is  made  in  the  older  language  from  some- 
what  over  a  hundred  roots  (in  RV.,  from  about  seyenty ;  in 
AV.,  from  about  fifty,  of  which  fifteen  are  additional  to  those 
in  RV. ;  and  the  other  texts  add  about  twenty  more  —  not  count- 
ing in  any  case  those  of  which  the  forms  may  be  from  the  root^ 
aorist).  It  has  there  certain  peculiarities  of  stem-formation  and  in- 
flection, and  also  the  full  series  of  modes  —  of  which  the  optative 
middle   is  retained   also  in    the  later  language  as  ''precative". 

887.  Irregularities  of  stem-formation  are : 

a.  The  roots  Au,  dku^  and  nu  have  u  instead  of  o  in-  the  middle :  thns, 
dkOualay  adhuaata^  anusi  and  anutatam  and  aniUata ;  ydhur  (or  dburv)  makes 
adhursata. 

b.  Ftt>m  ymad  ocrnrs  amatsus  (RV.,  once),  with  unstrengthened  vowel. 
C.    From   ygam  occurs    agasmahiy   apparently    for   agahsmahi   (compare 

masiya,  below,  806). 

888.  The  principal  peciiliarity  of  the  older  language  in  re- 
gard to  inflection  is  the  frequent  absence  of  i  in  the  endings  of 
2d  and  3d  sing,  act.,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  consonant- 
ending,  and  sometimes  of  root-finals  (150).  The  forms  without 
i  are  the  only  ones  found  in  RV.  and  K.,  and  they  outnumber 
the  others  in  AV.  and  TS.;  in  the  Brahmanas  they  grow  rarer 
(only  one,  adrak,  occurs  in  GB.  and  <^B.;  PB.  has  none). 

880.  If  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel,  only  the  consonant  of  the  ending  is 
necessarily  lost:  thus,  apraa  (for  both  apraa-i  and  aproB-t)  from  ypra:  and 
in  like  manner  ahas  from  yha;  —  ajaUi  (for  qjaU-t)  from  yji;  and  in  like 
manner  aedis  from  yd,  and  nais  (aagmentlessj  from  ynz;  —  and  yaus  (for 
aiyaus't)  from  yyu. 

Bat  (as  in  other  like  cases :  656)  in  3d  sing,  the  ending  t  is  sometimes 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  tense-sign;  and  we  have  ajait  (beside  c^^ais 
and  ajaint)  from  yji;  and  in  like  manner  acait,  afrditj  ahait,  ndit:  no  ex- 
amples have  been  noted  except  from  roots  in  i  and  t. 

800.  If  the  root  (in  either  its  simple  or  strengthened  form)  ends  in  a 
consonant,  the  tense-sign  is  lost  with  the  ending.  Thns,  abhar  [toi  dbhars^t  : 
beside  abharfam,  abharstam)  from  ybhr ;  other  like  cases  are  ahar,  and  (from 
roots  in  ar]  aksar,  atsar,  asvar,  hvar.  Further,  araik  (585, end:  for  ardiks^t) 
ftbm  yric;  like  cases  are  a^vait  from  y^vit^  and  (from  roots  with  medial  ti) 
adydut  from  ydyut^  araut  from  yrudh^  and  mauk  from  ymue.  Further, 
from  roots  ending  in  the  palatals  and  A,  aprdk  from  l/pre,    asrdk  £rom  y^rj^ 
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abhak  from  ybhajy  adrak  from  ydff,  adhak  from  ydah;  bat,  with  a  different 
ehMige  of  the  fliul,  ayat  froui  yyaj^  aprat  from  yprch,  and  avat  from  yvah; 
ind  ■  above,  146)  arda  appears  to  stand  twice  in  AY.  for  aras-t  from  ysrj : 
RY .  has  also  twice  ayaa  from  yyaj.  Further,  from  roots  ending  in  a  nasal, 
aiim  from  ytan,  khan   from  ykhan^   ayan   and   anan   from  yyyam  and  nam 

(148). 

If,  again,  the  root  ends  in  a  double  consonant,  the  latter  of  the  two  is 
lost  along  with  tense-sign  and  ending:  thus,  dchan  (for  aehani9-t;  beside 
aehantia  and  aehanttui)  from  yehand;  and  other  like  cases  are  akran^  askan, 
and  aayan. 

A  relic  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  older  inflection  ^as  been  preserved  to 
the  later  language  in  the  2d  sing,  hhais,  from  ybki. 

801.  Irregularities  of  inflection  do  not  occur  further:  ave»am  from  yvii 
Is  too  great  an  anomaly  to  be  accepted. 

Modes  of  the  ^-aorist. 

892.  The  indicative  fonns  without  augment  are  used  in  a 
subjunctive  sense,  especially  after  mh  prohibitive,  and  are  not 
uncommon.  Examples  with  accent,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ; 
there  has  been  noted  only  vdhsi,  middle ;  judging  from  this, 
the  tone  would  be  found  on  the  radical  syllable.  According 
to  the  Hindu  grammarians,  it  may  be  laid  on  either  root  or 
ending. 

898.  Proper  subjunctive  forms  are  not  rare  in  RV.,  but 
are  markedly  less  common  in  the  later  Vedic  texts,  and  very 
seldom  met  with  in  the  Brahmanas.  They  are  regularly  made 
with  ^wwa-strengthening  of  the  radical  vowel,  in  both  active  and 
middle,   and  with  accent  on  the  root. 

The  forms  with  primary  endings  are :  in  active,  stosani ;  dnr8<ui ;  nesatif 
paraati,  pasati^  maUaii,  yosatiy  vakaati,  aakaaii;  ddmthof,  dhascUhas^  pdrtaihas, 
vaksathas,  varsathas;  pasaUu,  yarhsatas,  yaksatas,  vaktalas;  dhiUaihaf  netatha, 
pdrsatha,  mdUatha ;  —  in  middle,  narhadi,  mansdi ;  mdnaase ;  krarhsatej  trdaatef 
darsiite,  mdhsaU,  yaksaUj  rasaUf  vah$ate,  sdkmte,  kdsate;  trdadthe  (not 
trdsdithe,  as  we  should  rather  expect);  ndrhsahU,  mdhsante:  and,  with  the 
fuller  ending  in  3d  sing.,  nuisdtdi. 

The  lorms  with  secondary  endings  are  (active  only,:  j^sas,  vdksaa;  ddrsat, 
fUsat,  pdksaty  ydksat,  y<isat,  vdhsat,  vdkfat,  v^Mt,  sdtsatf  ckantMt,  etc. 
(14  others;;  yaksatdm;  stoidma;  parsan,  yarhsany  yosathf  rHian,  vaksan,  ^iaafiy 
^rosan.  Of  these,  yaksat  and  vaksat  are  found  not  rarely  in  the  Brahmanas ; 
any  others,  hardly  more  than  sporadically. 

894.   Of  irregularities  are  to  be  noted  the  following: 

a.  The  forms  drksase  and  prksase  (2d  sing,  mid.;  lack  the  ^una-strength- 
ening. 

b.  Jemm,    stosamy  and  yogarn  (AV.  yusaniy  with  ti  for  o  as  in  anusata 
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etc.)  appear  to  be  first  persons  formed  nnder  gOTemment  of  the  analogy  of 
the  second  and  third  —  unless  they  are  relics  of  a  state  of  things  anterior 
to  the  vrddA i-streugthening :  in  which  case  jepna  is  to  be  compared  with  them 
(we  should  expect  jditma  or  jeaama), 

o*  From  roots  in  a  are  made  a  few  forms  of  problematic  character: 
namely,  yeaam  (only  case  in  RY.)*  khyesaniy  jnesam^  gepam  and  gernna,  defma, 
siheaam  and  aihems.  Their  value  is  optative.  The  analogy  of  Jesam  and 
jesma  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  derivation  from  i-forms  of  the  a-roots ; 
or  the  sibilant  might  be  of  a  precative  character  (thus,  yd-i-a-am).  That 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  M-aorist  appears  highly  improbable. 

d.  The  RV.  has  a  few  difficult  first  persons  middle  in  ae,  which  are 
perhaps  best  noted  here.  They  are :  1 .  from  the  simple  root,  krae,  hiae  (and 
ohiae?),  atuai;  2.  from  present>stems,  arcaatf  rnjaaCy  yajaae^  9^^^i  9TW^ 
and  puniae.    They  have  the  value  of  indicative  present.    Compare  below,  887. 

895.  Optative  forms  of  this  aorist  are  made  in  the  middle  only,  and 
they  have  in  2d  and  3d  sing,  always  the  precative  a  before  the  endings. 
Those  found  to  occur  in  the  older  language  are:  dinya^  dhinyay  hhaksiy&t 
maaiya  (for  manstya),  mukaiyai  ^daiya^  adkaiya^  airinya;  mahaiathaa ;  daraiata, 
bhakaiata,  mahaiata.  mrkaiata;  bhakaimahi,  dhukaimdhi,  mahaimdhi,  vahalnUihL 
aakaimdhi;  mahairata.  PB.  has  bhukaiaiya,  whieh  should  belong  to  a  sta-aorist. 
The  RV.  form  irdaithdm  (for  traaiycUkdm  or  trdadthdm)  is  au  isolated  anomaly. 

This  optative  makes  a  part  of  the  accepted  'precative"  of  the  later 
language :  see  below,  921  ff. 

896.  Imperative   persons  from   this  aorist   are  extremely  rare :    we  find 
only   the  2d  sing.    act.   neaa  and    paraa   (both   from   a-stems,   and  showing 
rather,  therefore,  a  treatment  of  the  aorist-stem  as  a  root),  and  the  3d  sing 
mid.  rdaatdm  and  pi.  rdaantdm  (of  which  the  same  may  be  said). 

Fartioiples  of  the  «- Aorist. 

897.  Active  participles  are  ddkaai  or  dhdkaat,  and  adkaat  (both  RV.). 
If  rnjaae  (above,  894  d)  is  to  be  reckoned  as  an  <-aorist  form,  rnjaadn& 

is  an  s-aorist  participle ;  and  of  a  kindred  character,  apparently,  are  ar^nadnd, 
dhaadnaj  jrayaadnd,  dhiycudndy  mandaadnd,  yamaadnd,  rabhaadnd,  vrdlujadnd. 
aahaadndy  ^avaadndy  all  in  RV.;  with  namaadnd,  bhiydadna,  in  AV. 

5.  The  t^-aorist. 

• 

898.  The  tense-stem  of  this  aorist  adds  the  general 
tense-sign  ?T  s  by  help  of  a  prefixed  auxiliary  vowel  ^  «, 
making  ^  is.  to  the  root,  which  is  usually  strengthened, 
and  which  has  the  augment. 

899.  The  rules  as  tu  the  strengthening  of  the  root  are 
as  follows : 
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a.  A  final  vowel  has  vrddhi  in  the  active,  and  gufia  in 
the  middle:  thus,  ^MliofM  apdms  and  MmIqIM  apavis  from  y^ 
pu;  5lfTTf^  atarisj    act.,    from  y  fT  fr;  ^^iftlM  agayia^    mid., 
from  y  5ft  Qi- 

b.  An  interior  vowel  has  ^umi,  if  capable^  of  it,  in  both 
voices:  thus,  Sf^f^W  ale^j  act.  and  mid.,  from  yf^PT  lig; 
v(^i^^  arocis  from  y^  rue;  ^f^f^^  avarsis  from  y^^  vrs; 
but  ysfliollJ  q/ttJii  from  y^im  jlv. 

o.  Medial  ^  a  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  the  active; 
but  it  more  usually  remains  unchanged  in  both  voices. 

The  roots  in  the  older  Ungnage  which  show  the  lengthening  are  kan, 
$an,  rafij  «ton,  tanSy  vraj,  vad,  madj  car,  t$ar,  hvar,  jval,  das.  From  svan 
and  sah  occur  forms  of  both  kinds. 

900.  Of  exceptions  may  be  noted :  ymrj  has  (as  elsewhere :  627)  vrddhi 
Instead  of  guna:  thus,  amarjisam;  ystr  has  astariSj  and  y^r  has  a^arit  (also 
a^arait  in  AV.),  with  ffuna  in  active. 

The  root  grabh  or  grah  has  (as  in  future  etc.,  below,  085 d,  056;  long 
t  instead  of  i  before  the  sibilant:  thus,  agrahhismay  agrahuta,  agrabhisata. 
The  roots  in  changeable  r  (so-called  roots  in  f  .*  242),  and  yvr  are  said  by 
the  grammarians  to  do  the  same  optionally;  but  no  forms  with  long  t  from 
such  roots  are  found  in  the  older  language. 

901.  The  endings  are   as   in   the   preceding  formation 

(37T  us   and  ^  ata   in   3d   pi.].     But   in   2d   and  3d  sing., 

the  combination   iss  and  is-t  are  from   the   earliest  period 

of  the  language  contracted  into  ^  is  and  ^  It, 

The  2d  pi.  mid.  should  end  always  in  idhvam  (or  iddhvam, 
from  is-dhvam:  282);  and  this  is  in  fact  the  form  in  the  only 
examples  quotable  from  the  older  language,  namely  ajanidhvam 
and  artidhvam  and  amd/iid/ivam ;  but  the  grammarians  give  rules 
by  which  the  lingual  dh  is  optional  only,  and  that  after  i  pre- 
ceded by  y,   r,   /,   t',   h. 

902.  As  examples  of  the  inflection  of  the  i«-aorist  may 
be  taken  the  roots  ^  pu^  *purify',  and  SftJ  budhj  *awake\ 
Thus : 

active.  middle. 

b.  d.  p.  B.  d.  p. 

t  ^MiNMM^  mn^^    miU^H   mUT^    mU^T^    mU^^ 

dpdvisam    dpansva      Apavisma    dpavisi        dpavisvahi     dpavismahi 

19* 
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s  yyieflH     MmH^H    atirfaf^    tiuieiwiH  yMicinraiH  yyi^&n 

dpav'u  Apavittam     ipaviUa       ipmijthat  dpavisalAam  dpaei'dAtiam 

dpacil  dpdvialam     dpdvisus      dpavitfa       dpavisalam    dparitala 

I  ^^tfeqiT  ^^tiv^     Mtjlfycil    Mchi^fM    tjshfuni^   MM)iuu|i^ 
dbodkitam  dbodiima     dbodAisma  dbodkin      ibodAi^voAt    dbodMtmoM 

etc.  ale.  ,*tc.  sU.  etc.  ate. 

903.  The  number  of  loote  froni  which  forms  of  this  aar- 
iflt  have  been  noted  in  the  older  language  is  about  a  hundied 
and  twenty  [inRV.,  about  eighty;  in  AV.  more  than  thirty,  of 
which  a  dozen  are  additional  to  those  in  RV. ;  in  the  nther  texts, 
nearly  thirty  more).  Among  these  are  no  roots  in  a ;  but  other- 
wise they  are  of  ever;  variety  of  form  (rarest  in  final  i  and  i. 
Active  and  middle  persons  are  freely  made ;  but  very  sparingly 
^m  the  same  root  only  about  fifteen  roots  have  both  active 
and  middle  forms,  and  of  these  a  part  only  exceptionally  in  the 
one  voice  or  the  other). 

No  rule  appears  to  govern  the  choice  of  usage  between  the 
it  and  the  ^aorist ;  and  in  no  small  number  of  cases  (more  than 
a  fifth  of  aU^,   the  same  root,  shows  forms  of  both  classes. 

004.  IiregnUrities  of  the  older  Iingni^  >re  to  be  noticed  as  foUoin: 
,  a.  The  contncted  (oimE  akramim,  agrabliim,  and  avai^am  fwltli  ang- 
mentlea*  vddlum)  ue  foond  la  lit  sing.  act. 

b.  Foi  ifttnt  ocean  la  AT.  dfcmit;  also  (ia  a  part  of  the  SISS.) 
furaii  for  (ant:  agTohaitcan  ia  fouad  in  AB.  (alao  the  moixtroui  fom 
aiagnAhaitmh :  see  8011). 

c  From  yvad  U  foand  vadima  (once,  AB.),  iritti  thort  root-vnwel.  AT. 
hu  imdifthai,   witboat  gutyi. 

d.  Tbe  forma  ntarjma  (KV.)  and  anadtrtm  (AY.;,  tbongb  the;  lack  thB 
(IbUant,  are  perbapa  to  l«  referred  to  this  aorist. 

e.  AJaj/il,  with  short  t  In  tbe  ending,  oeenn  In  TS. 

lEodos  of  the  M-aorl^ 

906.  Aa  oaaal,  aogmendeM  indicatlTe  fomu  of  thii  aoriat  aie  man 
common  than  propei  labJanctiTea.  Examples,  of  all  the  persons  foond  to 
occai  (and  incladlng  all  the  aeeenUA  word*),  an,  In  the  aollve:  fMiiMK, 
,  fOoti,   i^vii;    Ml,   JSrvit,    mdlUI,   vSdIat,   vafit; 


murdKift 

'.im.    dotiitimt.  Ui 

liaill 

am; 

ucMlAn.   ;dn 

iiitSm.    bndhii 

ttHm 

fSdiim,, 

:   T„dhlfpj   and   i- 

«dM 

tf/mn. 

miMtUma, 

LnlMa:    Ibc 

■ariiu 

^,  gt^ifu.: 

—  \u  tt) 

«  middle  -.  radAif. . 

.  J'l' 

.ijtWi. 

fcrum 

ifta.  jSnifla. 

pori.ta, 

the 

TOOt-syUabUi 

torMi,  AT.  •bW*fe 

1 

1 

1 

L 

i 

3 
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906.  Of  sabjunctive  forms  with  fiimary  endings  occur  only  the  Ist  sing, 
act.  davisanif  and  the  ist  pi.  mid.  (with  unstrengthened  e]  yaeUamahe  and 
BonUamahe. 

Forms  with  secondary  endings  are  almost  limited  to  2d  and  3d  sing.  act. 
There  are  found :  avisas,  kSnisas^  tarisaSf  rakaisaSy  vddhiaaSf  vddUai^  visUoB, 
Cansisaa;  karisatf  Jarribhhatf  j^^sitaiy  tarisat,  nfndisatj  piritat,  bddhiaat, 
fndrdhUat,  yaeisaif  yodhitaty  rakfUaif  vanitatf  vyathi$aty  contitatj  sanisatf 
Bovisat,  They  are  made,  it  will  be  noticed,  with  entire  regularity,  by  adding 
a  to  the  tense-stem  in  is  before  the  endings.  The  only  other  persons  found 
to  occur  are  the  3d  pi.  act.  sanisan  and  mid.  sdnUantei,  which  are  also 
regular.  Bhaviaat  (AB.  once)  is  a  solitary  example  of  a  form  with  double 
mode- sign.  The  radical  syllable  always  has  the  accent,  and  its  Towel  usually 
accords  with  that  of  the  indicative:  but  we  have  aan-  in  the  subjunctive 
against  asdnifam  (as  to  cay-  and  ran-f  see  below,  008). 

007.  The  middle  optative  of  this  aorist  also  forms  a  part  of  the  ao* 
cepted  ^precative"  of  the  later  language.  It  is  very  rare  at  all  periods,  being 
made  in  RY.  from  only  five  roots,  and  in  AY.  f^om  two  of  the  same  and 
from  three  additional  ones  (six  of  the  eight  have  other  i«-forms);  and  the 
remaining  texts  add,  -so  far  as  noticed,  only  four  other  roots.  All  the  forms 
found  to  occur  are  as  follows :  janisiyay  indhinyay  edhmyd,  rueinya  and 
rocisiyay  gmisiya;  modinsthas;  janifista,  vaninsta;  sahinvahi;  edhinmdhif 
janisimaki,  tariflmahif  mandisimahif  vandinmdhi^  vardhinmdhi,  sahinmahi 
and  sahmmdhi.  The  accent  is  on  the  ending,  and  this  would  lead  us  to 
expect  a  weak  form  of  root  throughout ;  but  the  usage  in  this  respect  appears 
to  be  various,  and  the  cases  are  too  few  to  allow  of  setting  up  any  rule. 

008.  Of  imperative  forms,  we  have  from  yav  a  series :  namely,  aviddhf^ 
avUtUy  avisidniy  avitd  (if  this,  as  seems  probable,  stands  anomalously  for 
aviftd]  and  avistdna:  two  of  these  are  of  unmistakably  imperative  form. 
Other  forms  occur  only  in  2d  du.  and  2d  pi.,  and  are  accordingly  such  as 
might  also  be  subjunctives  used  imperatively  (which  is  further  made  probable 
for  two  of  them  by  their  accentuation  on  the  root-syllable):  they  are  kram- 
iMtamy  gamUtam,  cayittam  (against  acayisam),  iaristamj  yodhisiamf  vadhistamf 
fncsihiitam;  rdnistana  (against  aranifus),  ^naihUtana. 

909.  No  words  having  a  participial  ending  after  is  are  found 
anjrwhere  to  occur. 

910.  This  is  the  only  aorist  of  which  forms  are  made  in 
the  secondary  and  denominative  conjugations :  see  below,  chap. 
XIV.   (1019,   1085,   1048,   1068). 

6.  The  sis-eLoriat. 

• 

911.  According  to  the  grammarians,  this  aorist  is  made 
from  roots  in  ^  a  (including  ft  fni  ^establish',  ft  mi  *  di- 
minish', and  ?fT  ll  ^cling',  which  substitute  forms  in  a],  and 
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from  ^  nam^  im  yam,  and  JJ^  ram,  and  is  used  only  in  ^ 
active;  the  corresponding  middle  being  of  the  «-foiiii  I. 
Its  inflection  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  tf-aorist :  it  is  on- 
necessary,  then,  to  give  more  than  its  first  persons.  mHA 
we  may  form  from  the  roots  ITT  ya,  'go\  and  ^R  nam,  'bend*. 
Thus: 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

I  itiiimMH  wmm  ^RTTPr^T    hAmw   ^pfftra    h4uv^ 

dyasiaam     dydsisca    dydsttma        dnamsisam  dnanuitra  dnamm^mm 
eu.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

012.  The  «i#-aorist  is  properly  only  a  sub- form  of  the  t«-aori$t.  kaviif 
the  tense-si/ni  and  endings  of  the  latter  added  to  a  form  of  root  in* 
by  an  added  ».  It  is  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  older  language,  beii 
in  RY.  only  from  the  roots  ga  and  ya,  and  in  AY.  only  from  Aa,  and  probaUy 
from  fya  and  van  see  below,  014,:  the  remaining  texts  add  jna  .|TB.  aad 
dkii  (^'B/;  the  forms  adrant  K.;  and  ahvasU  GB.)  might  be  either  fnm 
this  or  from  the  s-aorist. 

The  participle  hisanuma  and  caasative  hasayanti  [RV.)  show  that  hm 
had  assumed,  even  at  a  very  early  period,  the  value  of  a  secondary  not 
beside  ha  for  other  forms  than  the  aorist. 

013.  The  whole  series  of  quotable  indicative  forms  is  as  foUows: 
ayatifomj  adhasisam;  agasU;  agasUy  ayasU  (and  adrant  and  ahvantT; 
aydsiftam;  ajniUitma;  ajnasifta,  ayaaiita;  agasims,  ayasisuB  [akfumi  h 
firom  yakf\ 

Forms  without  augment  are  these.  kasUam;  hdns;  hatit,  yant;  kiuatam; 
hasistdm;  hdsifta;  hasifUi^  gasifus.  The  accent  would  doubtless  be  upoa 
the  root-syllable. 

014.  Of  proper  subjunctives  are  found  two,  gasitat  and  yasiwi  (both  BY.). 
Optatives   are   not  less   rare:    namely,    yasitUthas   and  pyasinmahi    for 

which  the  AY.  manuscripts  read  pya^inmahiy  altered  in  the  edition  to  pyayit-]; 
and  doubtless  vah^Uiya  (AY.,  twice)  is  to  be  corrected  to  vahsipya^  sad 
belongs  here. 

The  accent  of  yasistdm  ylike  avistdm^  008;  shows  it  to  be  a  true  im* 
perative  form;  and  yasUta  (KY.,  once)  is  doubtless  the  same,  with  anomaloai 
i  for  i. 

015.  Middle  forms  of  this  aorist,  it  will  be  noticed,  occur  from  the 
optative  only;  but,  considering  the  great  rarity  of  the  whole  fonnation,  we 
are  hardly  justified  in  concluding  that  in  the  ancient  language  the  middle 
persons  in  -aUi,  'Si$tha$j  etc.,  were  not  allowable,  like  those  in  -ui,  -ifil^, 
and  the  others  of  the  i^-aorist. 

7.  The  sa-Boriet. 
816.    In  the  later  language,  the  roots  allowed  to  form 
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this  aorist  end  in  5T  f ,  ^  «,  or  ^  ^  —  ^H  of  them  sounds 
which  in  combination  with  the  tense-sign  make  ^  ks;  and 
they  have  ^  t,  3  w,  or  R  r  as  radical  vowel. 

They  we:  dif,  ri^,  lie,  v*p,  klify  kru^,  ruf^  mrp,  »pff,-  tvis,  dvis^  ^lis, 
vitj  krs;  dih,  miht  lih,  guhj  duh,  ruh,  trh,  vrh^  atrh  (Kielhom).  Some  of 
them  may,  or  with  certain  meanings  must,  take  aorists  of  other  forms.  And  a 
few  are  allowed  to  drop  both  tense-sign  and  union-vowel  a  in  certain  persons 
of  the  middle :  that  is,  they  may  make  instead  forms  of  the  root-aorist  (1). 

917.  As  the  tense-stem  ends  in  ^  a,  the  inflection  is 
in  the  main  like  that  of  an  imperfect  of  the  second  general 
conjugation.  But  (according  to  the  grammarians :  the  forms 
unfortunately  have  not  been  found  in  the  older  language] 
the  1st  sing.  mid.  ends  in  ^  i  instead  of  ^  e,  and  the  2d 
and  3d  du.  mid.  in  SnsjFT  atham  and  MIdlH  atam^  as  in  imper- 
fects of  the  other  conjugation.  Both  active  and  middle  in- 
flection is  admitted.  The  root  is  throughout  unstrength- 
ened. 

918.  As  example  of  inflection  we  may  take  the  root 
^^  dig,   *point  out'.     Thus : 

active.  middle. 

8.  d«  p.  8.  d.  p. 

ddiksam  ddiksSva     ddtksama    ddilcsi  ddiksSvahi  AdHuamM 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

ddiksas    ddiksatam  ddiksata      ddiksathas  ddiksatham  ddiksadhvam 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

ddiksat    ddiksatam  ddtksan       ddiksata      ddiksatam    ddiksanta 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

919.  In  the  earlier  language,  the  forms  of  the  «a-aorist  are  hardly  more 
than  sporadic,  and  are  with  much  prohability  to  be  regarded  as  transfers  of 
the  «-aorist  to  an  inflection  after  the  manner  of  an  a-stem.  They  are  made 
in  RV.  from  eight  roots ;  in  AY. ,  from  two  of  these  and  from  two  others ; 
and  the  remaining  texts  add  six  more,  making  sixteen  in  all.  As  later, 
all  have  i  or  u  or  r  as  root-vowel,  and  a  final  consonant  which  combines 
with  8  to  ks;  but  there  are  in  the  list  also  two  ending  in  j  (unless  the  forms 
ascribed  to  mrj  and  vrj  be  forced  under  mr^  and  vrh).  All  the  examples 
noted  are  given  below. 

920*  In  the  indicative,  we  find,  in  the  active:  avrksam;  adruksas, 
arukfos,  atprkias;  adlksat,  amikiatj  aviksat,  dkrukaatj  aghuksat,  advkfot  and 
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ddhuksat^  druksat,  akrksat,  dmrksaty  dtprkfat;  affhtA$atdm;  afukwrna,  amr- 
ktama,  avrksama;  ddhuksan,  apikaan  I'l/piV,  anUcsani  —  in  the  middle,  only 
akrksathds  'ykrti),  adhukaata,  and  amrksanta. 

Forms  without  augment  (no  true  subjunctives  occur)  are,  in  the  active: 
drksam,  mrk$am:  duktas,  ruktas,  mrksas:  dviksat;  mrksata:  dhuktdn  and 
duksdn:  —  in  the  middle,  dviksata,  duk$ata  and  dhUkscUa.  dhukMunla, 

There  are  no  optative  forms. 

Imperative  are:  in  the  active,  mrksatam;  in  the  middle,  dhuks&9va. 

The  few  accented  forms  without  augment  which  occur  have  the  tone  on 
the  tense-sign  sd,  in  analogy  with  the  a-aorist  (2)  and  the  imperfect  of  the 
d-class  (VII.):  a  single  exception  is  dhUksata,  which  probably  needs  emend- 
ation to  dhuksdta, 

m 

The  aspiration  of  initial  d  and  y,  after  loss  of  the  aspirated  quality  of 
the  root-final  (165;,  is  seen  in  forms  from  the  roots  duh  and  ^uA,  but  not 
from  druh  (only  a  single  case,  AB.);  BY.,  however,  has  also  adukftU  and 
dukms,  dukadn,  duksata. 

Precative. 

921.  As  the  so-called  precative  is  allowed  by  the  gram- 
marians to  be  made  in  the  later  language  from  every  root,  and 
in  an  independent  way,  without  reference  to  the  mode  of  form- 
ation of  the  aorist  from  the  same  root,  it  is  desirable  to  put 
together  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  given  for  it. 

022.  The  precative  active  is  made  by  adding  the  active 
precative  endings   (above.  568)  directly  to  the  root.     But: 

a.  Of  final  root-vowels  (as  before  the  passive-sign  yd  :  770", 
t  and  u  are  lengthened;  f  is  usually  changed  to  rtj  but  to  tr 
and  ur  in  those  roots  which  elsewhere  show  tr  and  nr  forms 
(so-called  p-roots:  242',  and  to  ar  in  r  and  smr ;  a  is  changed 
to  e  in  the  roots  da,  dha,  stha,  pa  *drink',  ga  'sing',  and  a  few 
others,   in  part  optionally. 

b.  The  root  in  general  assumes  it«  weakest  form  :  a  penulti- 
mate nasal  is  lost^  as  in  hadhyasam  from  y  bandh;  the  roots 
which  are  abbreviated  in  the  weak  persons  of  the  perfect  (794i 
have  the  same  abbreviation  here,  as  in  uct/asam,  ifyasatny  vidhya- 
saniy  supyasamj  g^hyasam ;  y  ^as  forms  ^ydsam  (compare  689| 
864: :   and  so  on. 

In  the  older  language  also,  as  has  been  seen  above  (838),  precative 
optative  forms  are  made  in  the  active  only  for  the  root-aorist,  and  in  a 
manner  accordant  with  that  here  described. 

023.  The  precative  middle  is  made  by  adding  the  middle 
precative  endings  (above,  568)   to  the  root  increased  by  H  * 
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ox  '^  is  —  that  is,    to  the  tense-stem  of  an  A-aorist  or   of 
an  w-aorist  (hut  without  augment). 

The  root  is  strengthened  according  to  the  rules  that 
apply  in  forming  the  middle-stem  of  the  s  and  of  the  is- 
aorists  respectively:  in  general,  namely,  a  final  vowel  is 
gunated  in  both  formations;  but  a  medial  vowel,  only  be- 
fore ^  is. 

Other  minor  niles  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

In  the  older  language,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  detail  above,  prec- 
ative  optative  forms  of  the  middle  voice  are  oftenest  made  from  the  «-aori8t 
(895)  and  the  id-aorist  (907);  but  also  from  the  root-aorist  (838),  the  a- 
aorist  (850),  the  reduplicated  aorist  (870),  and  the  8i9-aorist  (914);  and 
even  from  the  perfect  (812  b). 

924.  As  example  of  inflection,  we  may  take  the  root 
^  bhu,  *be',  which  is  said  (no  middle  aorist  or  precative  is 
made  from  it  in  the  older  language)  to  form  its  middle  on 
the  w-stem.     Thus: 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

^mm    HHT^     WTFT    Hf^#r     nMRf^     Hf^#ri% 

hhuy&satn  hhuyOsva     hhuyosma  hhavislyd      hhavisivdhi        hhavmmdhi 
hhuyhs       hhuynstam  hhuyosta    bhavisist/iaa  bhavmy&stkam  bhavisidhvdm 

bkuyat       bhuyastam  bhuyasus    bhavisistd     bhavisiyastam    bhavi^irdn 

According  to  the  grammarians,  the  dental  or  lingual  character  of  the 
Initial  of  the  middle  ending  dhvam  depends  upon  how  the  aorist  tense-sign 
ia  preceded:  in  the  «-form,  it  is  dhvam  if  the  ai  is  preceded  by  any  other 
vowel  than  a  or  d;  in  the  tVform,  it  may  be  optionally  dhvam  if  the  U  is 
preceded  by  y,  r,  I,  v,  or  h.  This  seems  wholly  irrational:  the  true  question 
ia,  whether  the  precative  j  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  present  in  2d  pi.  mid., 
as  in  all  other  2d  persons  of  both  voices :  if  so  —  which  is  altogether  prob- 
able, but  in  the  absence  of  quotable  forms  from  the  older  language  cannot 
be  pronounced  certain  —  the  ending  is  necesaarily  and  always  dhvam. 

926.  The  precative  is  a  form  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
daaaieal  language.  In  each  of  the  texts  already  more  than  once 
iBfened  to   (Manu,  Nala,  Bhagayad-Gita,  ^akuntala,  Hitopade9a) 
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it  occurs  once  and  no  more.  Its  value,  as  already  stated  (578), 
is  purely  optative :  thus,  sarvarasfresv  idam  vaco  hruyatta  (Nalaj, 
'[I  beg  that  you]  speak  these  words  in  all  kingdoms'. 

Uses  of  the  Aorist. 

926.  The  uses  of  the  aorist  mode-forms  [as  has  been 
already  pointed  out :  682]  appear  to  accord  in  general  with  those 
of  the  mode-forms  of  the  present-system.  The  predilection  of 
the  earlier  language,  continued  sparingly  in  the  later,  for  the 
augmentless  forms  in  prohibitive  expression  alter  ma  was  suffi- 
ciently stated  and  illustrated  above   (579). 

The  tense-valae  of  the  aorist  indicative  has  also  been  more  than  once 
referred  to,  and  calls  only  for  somewhat  more  of  detail  and  for  iUuat»- 
tion  here. 

927 .  The  aorist  of  the  later  language  is  simply  a  pret- 
erit, equivalent  to  the  imperfect  and  perfect,  and  frequently 
coordinated  with  them. 

Thus,  itUak  8a  yardabhath  lagudena  tadayamusa;  tenia  'tau  pancalvam 
agamat  (H.),  'thereupon  he  beat  the  donkey  with  a  stick ;  and  hereof  the 
latter  died";  tatah  sa  vidarhhan  agamat  punch ;  taih  tu  bandkujanah  ioma- 
pujayat  (MBh.),  Hherenpon  she  went  back  to  Vidarbha;  and  her  kindred  paid 
her  reverence';  pritiman  abhiU:  uvaea  cai  'nam  (MBh.),  'he  was  filled  with 
affection,  and  said  to  him*. 

928.  The  aorist  of  the  older  language  has  the  value  of  a 
proper  "perfect":  that  is,  it  signifies  something  past  which  is 
viewed  as  completed  with  reference  to  the  present ;  and  it  requires 
accordingly  to  be  rendered  by  our  tense  made  with  the  auxiliary 
have.  In  general,  it  indicates  what  has  just  taken  place  ;  and 
oftenest  something  which  the  speaker  has  experienced. 

Examples  from  the  Veda  are :  pdn  ^mi  gdm  anesata  pdry  agnfm  ahnatOi 
devisv  ahrata  ^rdvah  kd  imdh  i  dadharscUi  (BV.),  *  these  here  have  led  aboot 
a  cow,  they  have  carried  around  the  fire,  they  have  done  honor  to  the  gods 
—  who  shall  venture  anything  against  them  V  ydm  afehama  mdnasd  tb  'ydm 
d  'gat  (RV.),  'he  whom  we  (formerly^  impf.)  sought  with  onr  mind  has  (now, 
aor.)  come';  y^nd  'ndro  havifd  krtvy  dbhavad  dyumny  Uttamdh,  iddrhiddakri 
devd  asapaindh  kttd  ^bhuvam  (RV.)»  Hhat  libation  by  which  Indra,  mairing  it^ 
became  (impf.)  of  highest  glory,  I  have  now  made,  ye  gods;  I  have  become 
free  from  enemies'. 

Examples  from  the  Brahmana  language  are :  si  hd  'amih  jy6g  uvum  . . . 
tdto  ha  gandharvdh  sdm  udire:  Jydg  vd  iydm  urvdfi  manusy^  avdtnt  ((B.-, 
'she  lived  with  him  a  long  time.  Then  the  Gandharvas  said  to  one  another, 
''this  Urva^i,  forsooth,  hath  dwelt  a  long  time  among  mortals*^';  tcuya  ha 
dantah  ptdirt:  toifi  ho  'vdca:  apataata  vd  a$ya  dantdh  (AB.),   'his  teeth  fell 
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out.  He  said  to  him:  "his  teeth  truly  have  fallen  out''";  indrasya  vrtr&th 
jaghnCifa  indriydih  vtry^m  prihivlm  dnu  vy  hrchat  idd  dshadhayo  vlHtdho 
^hhavan  ad  prajUpatim  iipd  ^dhavad  vrtrdm  me  jagknii$a  indriydih  viryitm 
prihivTm  dnu  vy  hrat  tdd  dshadhayo  vir&dho  ''hhuvann  fii  (TS.),  *of  Indra, 
when  he  had  slain  Yritra,  the  force  and  might  went  away  into  the  earth, 
and  became  the  herbs  and  plants:  he  ran  to  Prajapati,  saying:  ^my  force 
and  might,  after  slaying  Vritra,  have  gone  away  into  the  earth,  and  have 
become  the  herbs  and  plants"*;  svaydm  tnam  abhyuditya  hruyad  vritya  kva 
'vatsih  (AY.,  in  prose  passage),  Agoing  up  to  him  in  person,  let  him  say: 
^Yratya,  where  hast  thou  abode*"?'  ydd  iddnhh  dvad  vivddamanav  eyitam  ahdm 
adar^am  ahdm  afrausam  {ti  yd  evd  bruydd  ahdm  adar^am  Hi  idtma  evd 
prdddadhyama  ((B.),  'if  now  two  should  come  disputing  with  one  another, 
[the  one]  saying  "I  have  seen"*,  [the  other]  ^I  have  heard",  we  should  believe 
the  one  who  said  ''I  have  seen***. 

929.  This  distinction  of  the  aorist  from  the  imperfect  and  perfect  as 
tenses  of  narration  is  very  common  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  is  closely  observed : 
neglect  of  it  is  very  rare,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  either  due  to  corruption 
of  text  or  indicative  of  a  late  origin. 

In  the  Yedic  hymns,  the  same  distinction  is  prevalent,  but  is  both  less 
clear  and  less  strictly  maintained:  many  passages  would  admit  an  inter- 
pretation implying  either  sense;  and  evident  aorist-forms  (especially  of  the 
simple  aorist:  Delbrfick)  are  sometimes  used  narratively,  while  imperfect- 
forms  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  aorist  sense. 

980.  The  boundary  between  that  which  has  just  been  and  that  which 
now  is  is  occasionally  overstepped,  and  the  aorist  becomes  nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  present.  Not  very  rarely,  in  the  Yeda,  it  is  convenient  to  render 
the  former  as  if  it  were  the  latter;  and  in  the  Bnhmana  the  same  is  true 
especially  of  the  aorist  akar. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  FUTURE-SYSTEMS. 

931.  The  verb  has  two  futures,  of  very  different  age 
and  character.  The  one  has  for  tense-sign  a  sibilant  follow- 
ed by  IT  yo,  and  is  an  inheritance  from  the  time  of  Indo- 
European  unity.  The  other  is  a  periphrastic  formation,  made 
by    appending  an   auxiliary  verb    to  a   derivative  noun  of 
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agency,  and  it  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  verb-system;  its 
beginnings  only  are  met  with  in  the  earliest  language.  The 
former  may  be  called  the  5-future  (or  the  old  future,  or 
simply  the  future);  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
periphrastic  future. 


I.  The  ^-future. 

932.  The  tense-sign  of  this  future  is  the  syllable  RT 
syd,  added  to  the  root  either  directly  or  by  an  auxiliary 
vowel  ^  t  (in  the  latter  case  becoming  ^sg*  isyd].  The  root 
has  the  ^wwa-strengthening.  Thus,  from  y^  da  is  formed 
the  future  tense-stem  ^THT  dasyd;  from  yT  i,  the  stem  1^^ 
esyd;  from  V3^  ^^^j  th^  stem  Ut^?!  dhoksyd;  from  yH  bhu, 
the  stem  HW^  bhavtsyd;  from  yWJ  rdh,  the  stem  I^IU^ 
ardhi^d;  and  so  on. 

But  from  yjiv  the  stem  is  jivisyd,  from  y  uks  it  is  uksi^yd, 

and  so  on   (240). 

933.  This  tense-stem  is  then  inflected  precisely  like  a 
present-stem  ending  in  ^  a  (second  general  conjugation). 
We  may  take  as  models  of  inflection  the  future  of  y  ^  da, 
*give',  and  that  of  ySR  kr,   ^make'.     Thus: 


s. 


dasyQmi 

dasydsi 

dasydti 


active, 
d. 

ddsyQvas 
dasydthas 
dasyd  tas 


8. 


dasysmas 

dasydtha 

ddsydnti 


ddsye 

dasydse 

dasydte 


middle, 
d. 

dasyovahe 

ddsyithe 
5TT^ 


ddsyHmahe 
dasyddhoe 


dasyite  dasydnte 


kan'syimi  karisyfivas  kan'syinias    karisye  karisyh^dht  fcartsyOwwW 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  ®^*^* 

934.  With  regard  to  the  use  or  non-\x&^  oi  ^^^  a>ixiliary 
vowel  /  before  the  sibilant,  there  is  a  degree  <-^^  geuexai  accord- 
ance   between    this    tense  and  the  other  futiL:MC^    ^^i^.  xXiC  ^^ttaeri- 
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tive ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  absolute,  nor  are  any  definite  rules 
to  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  it  (and  so  much  the  less,  because 
of  the  infrequency  of  the  two  latter  formations  in  actual  use) : 
between  this  and  the  aorist  («-aorist  on  the  one  side,  or  ts-aorist 
on  the  other],  any  correspondence  is  still  less  traceable.  Prac- 
ticaliy,  it  is  necessary  to  learn,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  how  any 
given  root  makes  these  various  parts  of  its  conjugational  system. 

986.  Below  is  added  a  statement  of  the  nsage,  as  regards  the  auxiliary 
▼owel,  of  the  roots  observed  to  form  the  a-foture  Id  the  older  language  (more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty :  the  collection  is  believed  to  be  tolerably  complete) 

—  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  a  specification  of  the  roots  which  add 
the  tense-sign  directly  to  the  root;  in  brackets  are  further  mentioned  the 
other  roots  which  according  to  the  grammarians  also  refuse  the  auxiliary 
vowel. 

a.  Of  roots  ending  in  vowels,  the  great  majority  (excepting  those  in  r) 
take  no  i.     Thus,  all  in  a  (numerous,   and  unnecessary  to  specify);  all  in  i 

—  I,  kaif  eif  ji  —  except  ^ri  [and  fvi\ ;  all  in  t  —  Itrt,  nit  6M,  mi,  vU  — 
except  ^  [and  dt] ;  all  in  u  —  ei/u,  druy  plu,  ^ruj  dru  —  except  tu  ^presii', 
and  stUy  which  follow  either  method,  as  stofyami  and  stavimfdmi  [and  except 
kaUj  kmu^  nu^  yu,  ru,  snu].  But  all  in  r  (numerous,  and  unnecessary  to 
specify)  take  i  [and  those  in  changeable  f,  or  so-called  f-roots  (242)  are 
said  to  take  either  i  or  i ;  no  i-forms,  however,  are  found  in  the  older 
language];  and  likewise  those  in  u  —  namely  6Au,  dhu, 

b.  Of  roots  ending  in  mutes,  two  thirds  add  sya  directly.  Thus,  of 
roots  in  fc,  ^ak;  —  in  c  (all  but  yac:  namely),  muc^  riCj  vac,  vro^c,  ah 
[and  pacy  vie];  —  In  c^,  praeh  (only  case);  —  in  j  (all  but  vrc^) :  namely), 
hhaJt  majj  (manksya)^  mrj  (mdrkaya),  yo),  yuj,  vrj,  srj  [also  tyaj,  hhfojj^ 
bhai^,  ranj,  aanj^  svanj,  nij,  vijj  ruj,  bkuj];  in  t,  krt  and  vrt  [kri,  erty  nrt 
optionally];  —  in  d,  ad,  pad,  fad,  sad,  skand,  syand,  chid,  bhid,  vid  'find', 
nud  [also  had,  khid,  ivid,  kmd,  tad,  and  ehrd  and  trd  optionally] :  only 
observed  exceptions,  vad,  and  vid  'know';  —  in  dh,  bandh^  radh,  budh, 
ytuih,  rudh  [also  vyadh,  sadh^  aidh,  krudh,  ksudh,  Qudh,  vrdh] :  only  observed 
exceptions,  rdh  and  grdh ;  —  in  n,  tan  and  man  (but  man  forms  sometimes 
mani»ya)\  —  in  p,  tap,  vap,  dp,  gup,  dtp,  trp,  kip  [also  ^ap,  ksip,  lip, 
lup]:  8vap  forms  both  svapaya  and  svapisya;  —  in  hh,  yabh  and  lahh  [also 
rabh]:  no  exceptions  observed;  —  in  m,  nam,  yam,  ram:  kram  follows 
either  method. 

e.  Of  roots  ending  in  semivowels,  all  (they  are  very  few)  take  the 
auxiliary  i.  The  roots  vd  or  vi  ("ve")  'weave'  and  hvd  or  hu  (^hve'')  *cair 
take  the  forms  vay  and  hvay,  as  before  the  a  of  their  present-stem :  thus, 
Tayitya,  hvayisya. 

d.  Of  roots  ending  in  spirants,  the  minority  (about  a  third)  are  without 
the  auxiliary  vowel.  They  are :  roots  in  f ,  vip,  dr^  (drakfya),  mff  (mraktya) 
[also  dah^,  diQ,  ri^,  lif ,  kru^,  rt*^,  spff] ;  —  in  «,  pi«,  krs  (kraksya)  [also 
tvis,  dvis,  pi$,  via,   ^lia,  tua,  dua,  pua,    ptw] ;  —  in   a,   vaa  'dwell'  {vataya : 
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167;  [also   yhcu];  —  in  ft,    dak,    rah,   mih,    duh,    ruh    [also   rMh,  dih,  lih\: 
exceptions  are  grah  (grahisya)  and  muk. 

In  the  older  langoa^,  a  decided,  though  not  a  large,  majority  of  simple 
roots  add  the  tya  withont  aniiliary  i;  in  the  classical  Sanskrit,  doubtless  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  as  i  is  generally  taken  by  any  root  of  late  origin  and 
derivatiTe  character  —  as  it  is  also  uniformly  in  secondary  conjugation 
(chap.  XIV.}. 

836.  As  the  root  is  strengthened  in  forming  the  stem  of 
this  future,  so,  of  a  root  that  has  a  strong  and  a  weak  form, 
the  strong  form  is  used :  thus,  from  y  na^  or  nanf  is  made 
fu^iisya ;  from  y  sras  or  srana,  sransisyOy   and  the  like. 

Special  irregularities  in  forming  stems  from  certain  roots  have  been 
noted  in  connection  with  those  roots  above  (see  maJJ,  mrjf  vay  and  hvag, 
grah). 

The  (B.  has  once  the  monstrous  form  afnuvUyamahe,  made  upon  the 
present-stem  ofnu  (cl.  IV.)  of  yac. 

937.  This  future  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  oldest  language  —  in 
part,  apparently,  because  the  uses  of  a  future  are  to  a  large  extent  answered 
by  subjunctive  forms  —  but  becomes  more  and  more  common  later.  Thus, 
the  RV.  has  only  seventeen  occurrences  of  personal  forms,  from  nine  different 
roots  (with  participles  from  six  additional  roots) ;  the  AY.  has  fifty  occurrences, 
from  twenty-five  roots  (with  participles  from  seven  more);  the  TS.  has  oc- 
currences (personal  forms  and  participles  together)  from  over  sixty  roots ;  and 
(as  has  been  noticed  above)  forms  from  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  roots 
are  quotable  from  the  older  texts. 

Modes  of  the  s-fature. 

938.  Mode-forms  of  the  future  occur  only  sporadically.  The  sole  Yedie 
example  is  karisyds,  2d  sing.  subj.  act.  (in  RY.,  once  or  twice);  OB.  has 
tsyamahdi,  tahayamahai,  Hhdsyamahdi,  all  1st  pi.  subj.  mid.;  and  hhaoi- 
fyadhvam,  vetsyadhvamj  aaviiyadhvam,  2d  pi.  impv.  mid.,  are  quoted  (Bopp) 
from  MBh. 

Participles  of  the  ^-ftiture. 

939.  Participles  are  made  from  the  future-stem  pre- 
cisely as  from  a  present-stem  in  ^  a:  namely,  by  adding 
in  the  active  the  ending  r\  w/,  in  the  middle  the  ending  qH 
mana ;  the  accent  remains  upon  the  stem.  Thus,  from  the 
vt'vbs  instanced  above,  ^TOJrT  dasydnt  and  ^TFERH  dasya- 
tuanu,  T\\{^txr{  karisydnt  and  ^ii(f^/4HiMi  kari»ydmana, 

AiMordiiig  to  the  f;rainniarians,  the  feminine  of  the  active  participle  is 
n.ulo  I'ltlur  111    'mt'i  i)r  in  ail;  but  only  the  former  has  been  noted  as  occor- 
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ring  ill  the  older  language,  and  the  latter,  if  met  with  at  all,  is  ^ery  rare: 
see  above,  449. 

In  RV.  occurs  once  susyanti,  from  |/au,  with  anomalous  accentuation. 

Preterit  of  the  ^-future:  Conditional. 

940.  From  the  future-stem  is  made  an  augment-preterit, 
by  prefixing  the  augment  and  adding  the  secondary  endings, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  an  imperfect  from  a  pres- 
ent-stem in  ^  a.     This  preterit  is  called  the  conditional. 

It  stands  related  to  the  future,  in  form  and  meaning,  as  the  French 
conditional  aurais  to  the  future  auraiy  or  as  the  English  would  have  to  will 
have  —  nearly  as  the  German  wurde  haben  to  werde  hahofi. 

Thus,  from  the  roots  already  instanced: 

active.  middle. 

B.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

dddsyam  ddast/dva     Adasyama  ddasye         ddasyavahi  ddwyamahi 
dddsyas    ddasyatam  Adasyata    ddasyat/ids  ddasyetham  &dasyadh>am 
ddasyat    dddsyatam  Adasyan     ddasyata     dddsyetam    ddcuyanta 

dkarisyam  dkarisyava  dkarisyama  dkarisye  dkarisyavahi  dkartsyamahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

941.  The  conditional  is  the  rarest  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  ¥erb. 
The  RV.  has  but  a  single  example,  Ghhairisyat^  'was  going  to  carry  off*,  and 
none  of  the  Yedic  texts  furnishes  another.  In  the  Brahmanas  it  is  hardly 
more  common  (fifteen  occurrences,  of  which  several  are  in  repetitions  of  the 
same  passage)  —  except  in  ^B.,  where  it  is  met  with  more  than  fifty  times. 
Nor  does  it,  like  the  future,  become  more  frequent  later:  not  an  example 
occurs  in  Nala.  Bhagavad-GTta,  or  Hitopade^a;  only  one  in  Manu;  and  two 
in  ^'akiintala. 

II.  The  Periphrastic  Future. 

942.  This  foimation  contains  only  a  single  indicative 
tense,  active  and  middle,  without  modes,  or  participle,  or 
preterit. 

Its   consists   in  a  derivative  nomen  agejitis.    having  the 
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value  of  a  future  active  participle,  and  UBed,  either  with 
or  without  an  accompanying  auxiUary,  in  the  office  of  a 
verbal  tense  with  future  meaning. 

943.  The  noun  is  formed  by  the  suffix  rT  tr  ;<>r  rIT 
iar);  and  this  ;as  in  its  other  than  verbal  uses:  see  chap. 
Xyil.)  is  added  to  the  root  either  directly  or  with  a  preced- 
ing auxiliary  vowel  ^  «,  the  root  itself  being  strengthened 
by  ffufia,  but  the  accent  resting  on  the  suffix:  thus,  ^ 
datr  from  v  T{  da;  cRfT  karfr    from    >  5R  kr;   h1^  bhaciir 

from  1  H  bhu. 

As  regards  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  vowel  i,  the  usage  is  said  by 
the  grammarians  to  be  generally  the  same  as  in  the  a-future  from  the  same 
root  above,  035;.  The  most  important  exception  is  that  the  roots  in  f  take 
no  i;  thus,  kartr  (against  karisya);  roots  han  and  gam  show  the  same  dif- 
ference ;  while  vrt^  vrdhj  and  ayand  have  i  here,  though  not  in  the  s-ftatore. 
The  few  forms  which  occur  in  the  older  language  agree  with  these  statemantf. 

944.  In  the  third  persons  of  both  voices,  the  nom. 
masc.  of  the  noun,  in  the  three  numbers  respectively  (373', 
is  used  without  auxiliary :  thus,  Hf^HI  bhavita^  *he  or  she  or 
it  will  be';  Hi^HI(l  bhavitarau,  'both  will  be';  hI^HI^H  bha- 
vitdras,  'they  will  be'.  In  the  other  persons,  the  first  and 
second  persons  present  of  y5JTT  as  'be'  (636)  are  used  as 
auxiliary ;  and  they  are  combined,  in  all  numbers,  with  the 
singular  nom.  masc.  of  the  noun.  As  an  independent  verb, 
^m  as  has  no  middle  forms ;  but  for  this  auxiliary  use  middle 
persons  have  been  made  by  analogy,  ^  he  being  used  in 
1st  sing. 

Thus,  from  y  ^  da.    give': 


active, 
d. 


middle, 
d. 


<IHIIH   <IHIHM 

(idldittni    ddiQsvas 
d'dtnsi       datftst/uis 


ddtasmas 


ddtahe 


-^m^  ^TrfTR 


,_  •  t 


_ ,  f 


dm 


datrtrau 


datnstha        d^itGse 
datdras  data 


ddtOsvahe  daiiUmahe 

<iHmi5j  ^rm^ 

ddtitsathe  datidhfpe 

datarau  dathnu 
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Very  rarely,  other  persons  thao  the  third  are  used  without  the  auxiliary 
▼erb:  thus,  ahmh  dfoita,  ^1  shall  see'  (Mfih.);  ivam  bhavita  (MBh.  Megh.), 
^thou  ihalt  be';  and  examples  are  not  unknown  of  the  auxiliary  in  the  3d 
person:  iHau,  vMd  'iti  (MBh.)»  *he  will  speak';  and  of  the  use  in  dnal  and 
plural  of  the  proper  number-form  witii  the  auxiliary:  thus,  kartarau  avah 
(MBh.),  'we  two  shall  do*. 

945.  The  accent  in  these  combinations,  as  in  all  the  or- 
dinary cases  of  collocation  of  a  verb  with  a  preceding  predicate 
noun  or  adjective  (692),  is  on  tbe  noun  itself;  and,  unlike  all 
the  true  verbal  iormB,  the  cosjibination  retains  its  accent  every^ 
where  even  in  an  independent  QJLause  :  thus,  tdrAi  va  atinastrd 
hhadthmii  (Q6.),  'then  I  shall  be  out  of  danger'  (where  bhavi^ami, 
if  used,  would  be  accentless).  Whether  in  a  dependent  clausi^ 
the  auxiliary  verb  would  take  an  accent  (696),  and  whether,  if 
so,  at  the  expense  of  the  accent  of  the  noun  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  preposition  compounded  with  a  verb-form:  1088),  we  are 
without  the  means  of  determining. 

946.  In  the  Veda,  the  nomina  agmtia  in  it  or  tor,  like  various  other 
deriTative  nouns  (271),  but  with  especial  frequency,  are  used  in  participial 
construction,  governing  the  accusative  if  they  come  tiom.  roots  whose  verbal 
forms  do  so.  Often,  also,  they  are  used  predicatively,  with  or  without  ac- 
companying copula;  yet  without  any  Implication  of  time;  they  are  not  the 
beginnings,  but  only  the  forerunners,  of  a  new  tense-formation.  The  tense- 
use  begins,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  the  Brahmanas  (from  which  over  thirty 
occurrences  are  quotable),  and  grows  more  common  later,  though  the  peri- 
phrastic'future  is  nowhere  so  frequent  as  the  a-fbture. 

947.  Middle  fofms  are  extremely  few  in  the  older  language.  TS.  has 
once  prayokidaej  which  seems  to  be  Ist  sing,  (the  usual  ending  e  added  to 
the  abbreviated  root  'a);  but  TA.  (i.  11)  has  once  the  later  form  yaatiht; 
^ayitnft  in  ^""B.  is  dearly  2d  sing.;  TB.  has  once  yasuismahe,  Ist  pi. 

Uses  of  the  Futures  and  Ck>nditional. 

948.  As  the  ^-future  is  the  commoner,  so  also  it  is  the 
one  more  indefinitely  used.  It  expresses  in  general  what  is  go- 
ing to  take  place  at  some  time  to  come  —  but  often,  as  in 
other  languages,  adding  on  the  one  hand  an  implication  of  will 
or  intention,  or  on  the  other  hand  that  of  promise  or  threat- 
ening. 

A  few  examples  are:  varaUydty  aiidmah  parjdnyo  vfHiman  hhaviayati 
(9B.),  4t  Is  going  to  rain;  Paijanya  Is  going  to  be  rich  in  rain  this  year'; 
y6B  idn  nd  vida  ktm  red  karisyati  (RV.),  ^whoever  does  not  know  that,  what 
vlll  ht  do  with  verse  ?*  d  vai  vaydm  agni  dhdayamaha  6tha  yuyddi  kth 
karifffoAa  ((B.),  'we  ase  going  to  build  the  two  fires;  then  what  will  you 
d»f  iSm  {HkdfO  ^hkyddudrava  hanifydn  ((B.),  'him  Indra  ran  at,  intending 
to  tIkKti  fMy  09d  tertoydOa  aaisiah  devafr  yajiUydao  bhavityatha  (EV.),  'if 
My,  Qiaaauur.  20 
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Thus,  y6  vrtriya  sfnam  dtri  'bhariayat  prd  tdth  j&nitri  vidiiaa  uvaca 
(BY.),  'him,  who  was  going  here  to  cany  off  Vritra's  wealth,  his  mother  pro- 
eUimed  to  the  knowing  one';  ^ataywh  gam  akarUyam  (AB.)*  *I  ^^  going  to 
mike  (shonld  have  made)  the  cow  live  a  handred  years'  (in  other  versions 
of  the  same  story  is  added  the  other  clause,  in  which  the  conditional  has  a 
value  more  removed  from  its  original :  thus,  in  GB.,  *if  you,  villain,  had  not 
■topped  [prigrahisyah]  my  mouth^);  tdta  evd  'sya  hhaydm  vi  'yaya  kdamad 
dhy  dbhe$yad  dvidyad  vaf  bhaydm  hhavati  ((B.),  thereupon  his  fear  departed ; 
for  of  whom  was  he  to  be  afraid?  occasion  of  fear  arises  from  a  second 
person';  Htpapata  eirdrh  tdn  mene  ydd  vdsah  paryddhasyata  (^B.),  *he  leaped 
up;  he  thought  it  long  that  he  should  put  on  a  garment';  sd  idd  evd  ni 
*i9kndat  prajdpatir  ydtrd  'ko»yat  (MS.)?  'Prajapati,  verily,  did  not  then  And 
where  he  was  to  (should)  sacrifice';  evath  cen  nd  ^vaktyo  murdha  U  vyapatisyat 
(OB.),  'if  you  should  not  speak  thus,  your  head  would  fly  off*;  ad  ydd  dhai 
*tivad  evd  'bhavUyad  ydvatyo  hai  'vd  'grt  prajdh  srstis  tdvatyo  hai  'vd 
^hhavifyan  nd  prd  'Janisyania  (9^.),  *if  he  had  been  only  so  much,  there 
would  have  been  only  so  many  living  creatures  as  were  created  at  first ;  they 
would  have  had  no  progeny';  kith  vd  'hhavUyad  arunaa  tamcuarh  vibhettd 
iash  ctt  aahaarakirano  dhuri  nd  'kariiyat  ((ak.),  'would  the  Dawn,  forsooth, 
be  the  scatterer  of  the  darkness,  if  the  thousand-rayed  one  did  not  set  her 
on  the  front  of  his  chariot?' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


VERBAL  ADJECTIVES  AND  NOUNS:  PARTICIPLES, 

INFINITIVES,  GERUNDS. 

-^  961.  Those  verbal  adjectives,  or  participles,  which  are 
made  from  tense-st^ms,  and  so  constitute  a  part  of  the  various 
tense-systems,  have  been  already  treated.  It  remains  to  describe 
certain  others,  which,  being  made  directly  from  the  root  itself, 
belong  to  the  verbal  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any  partic- 
ular part  of  it. 

The  infinitive  (with  a  few  sporadic  exceptions  in  the  older 
language]  also  comes  in  all  cases  from  the  root  directly,  and 
not  from  any  of  the  derived  tense-stems. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  gerunds,  or  indeclinable 
participles. 

Passive  Participle  in  td  or  nd. 

'—    962.    By   the  accented  suffix  rJ  td  —  or,  in  a  compar- 
atively small   number  of  verbs,  ^  nd  —  is  formed  a  verbal 

20* 
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adjective  which,  when  coming  from  transitiTe  verbs,  qnali- 
iies  anything  as  having  endured  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb :  thus,  ^  dattd,  'given';  ^^  uktd,  'spoken'.  Henoe 
it  is  usually  called  the  passive  participle;  or,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  participle  belonging  to  the  passive  present-sys- 
tem (771),  the  past  passive  participle. 

When  made  from  an  intransitive  or  neuter  verb,  the 
same  participle,  as  in  other  languages,  has  no  passive  but 
only  an  indefinite  past  sense :  thus,  IH  ffatd,  'gone';  iffT 
hjmtd,   "been':  MiHH  patitd,   'fallen'. 

988.  In  general,  this  participle  is  made  by  adding  tT 
id  to  the  bare  verbal  root,  with  observation  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  euphonic  combination. 

Some  roots,  however,  require  the  prefixion  of  the  auxiliary 
vowel  !  to  the  suffix.  For  these,  and  for  the  verbs  that  add 
ni  instead  of  M,  see  below,  SB6,   087. 

As  to  the  accent  when  the  root  is  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion,  see  IOSSb. 

984.  The  root  before  rT  td  has  usually  its  weakest  form, 
if  there  is  anywhere  in  the  verbal  system  a  distinction  of 
weak  and  strong  forms.     Thus: 

a.  A  penultimate  nasal  is  dropped:  e.  g,  t^td  from  ymj, 
ba<l<UiA  from  \  bandh,  srastd  from  ysrafu  or  wo*. 

b.  Roots  which  in  the  weak  forms  of  the  perfect  are  abbre- 
viated (794  suffer  the  same  abbreviation  here  :  thus,  ulkid  from 
yvac,  udhd  from  yvah,  ifld  from  yyaj,  tuptd  from  ytw^, 
viddhi  from  y  tyadh,  pr»td  from  y  praeh. 

O.  Final  a  is  weakened  to  t  in  gitd  from  y  gd  'sing',  fnH 
from  y pa  'drink',  dkUd  from  y dha  'suck',  sp^td,  otM  froB 
V^y"'  f'^^  tcom  yjyn,  (ltd  from  yfya;  —  and  it  is  weakened 
to  1  in  iCMtd,  hitd  from  y  dim  'put'  (with  dh  also  changed  to  A. - 
but  dJiitd  is  found  also  in  compaonds  in  V.),  iUA  from  ydA  'oat 
and  yds  'bind';  utd,  miid  from  yma    'meann',    fM  (or  fStSj, 

'"■'  ■     tim\ 

d.  A  final  m 
(from  y  ffam  etc.); 
e.  More  birialed 
I  yc^,    murld 
'pUy",  mtitd  tnm  ' 
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965.  Of  more  irregular  character  are  the  following : 

a.  A  number  of  roots  ending  in  am  retain  the  nasal  and  lengthen 
the  radical  vowel  (as  in  others  of  their  verbal  forms) :  thus,  kantd^ 
krantdf  ianid,  ^anid,  granid,  from  y  kram  etc.;  ydhvan  ^be  cov- 
ered' forms  in  like  manner  dAvantd. 

b.  Three  roots  in  an  make  the  participle  from  parallel  roots 
in  a:  thus,  jdtd^  khldtd^  s^td,  from  yjan  etc. 

o.  The  root  da  'give'  forms  dattd  (from  the  derivative  form 
dad],  but  data  also  is  found  in  composition  in  V.  The  contracted 
tta  (as  if  for  data,  with  the  radical  vowel  lost)  is  widely  found 
in  composition,  especially  with  prepositions  (1087  e],  but  also 
with  other  elements  :  thus,  devdtta  (RV.);  punartta  (PB.  vi.  5. 12); 
and,  according  to  the  grammarians,  9utia.  The  root  jak^  (deriv- 
ative of  g?M9 :  675)  iormBJagdhd^  as  if  hoinjagh  (once  apparently 
abbreviated  in  composition  to  gdha  in  TS.  :  thus,  agdhiut\\  y  svad 
makes  in  Veda  svdttd  (beside  svatUtdj, 

966.  The  suffix  with  ^  i,  ot  in  the  form  ^  itd,  is  reg- 
ularly used  with  the  derivative  verb-stems  in  secondary  con- 
jugation (chap.  Xr\^.),  also  often  with  roots  of  a  derivative 
character  (as  ^^jinv,  f^H  hins),  and  not  infrequently  with 
original  roots  (as  ^Rpai,  ^SQ[  car,  W^  mcmth,  5ft  pt). 

In  RV.  and  AY.,  the  participles  in  tta  from  simple  roots  are  more  than 
A  sixth  of  the  whole  n amber.  Among  them,  udUd  {yvad)  is  the  only  case 
of  abbreviation  of  va  to  u.  From  ^ratk  comes  ^rtkita  (once).  Jahitd  from 
yhd  (by  snbstitntion  of  the  present-stem  as  shown  in  jahami)  is  an  isolated 
irregolarity.  fayita  shows  the  same  strengthening  which  appears  in  the 
fresent-system  (628). 

A  few  roots  form  the  participle  either  with  or  without  the  auxiliary  i: 
thus,  gvpid  and  ffupltd,  drptd  and  drpitd,  dhfftd  and  dhrsUdf  mattd  and 
maditd,  viUd  (also  vhmd)  and  viditd. 

The  root  grabh  or  gnA  has,  as  elsewhere^  long  i:  thos,  grbhitd,  grhiUi, 

^.     957.  The  suffix  "^  nd   (always  without  auxiliary  ^  i]    is 
taken  instead  of  rT  ^  by  a  number  of  roots.     Thus: 

a«  Certain  roots  in  d,  and  in  i  and  ti-vowels:  namely,  fyand  or  find 
from  Yfifi,  ^nd  from  yfra,  jlnd  (beside  jUd)  from  yjyd  or  fi,  fund  from 
ycvd  or  fvi,  hand  and  hind  from  yhd,  dind  from  ydd  'bind'  and  'cut', 
knnA  (beside  kaitd)  from  ykai  'destroy',  pind  tiom  ypyd  or  pi,  vRnd  from 
yvR,  ISnd  from  yR,  dund  from  ydu,  dyund  from  ydiv  or  dev  'lament',  lund 
from  yiu  —  and  some  others. 

b.  The  roots  in  variable  r  (so-called  f-roots:  242),  which  before  the 
snfAx  becomes  if  or  ur :  thns,  kirnd,  girnd,  jlrnd^  tirnd,  dirnd,  firnd,  stirnd 
(beside  strfd);  purtid,  tnurnd;  and  jurnd. 
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A  few  participial  fonns  in  t&  from  such  roots  are  met  with  in  the  older 
language:  thns,  gurtd,  purtdj  ^ri&, 

c.  A  few  roots  ending  in  j  (which  becomes  g  before  the  siifllx:  216.4): 
thus,  hhagn&  ftom  ybha}^  bhugnd  from  yhhujj  magnd  from  ytnajj,  mgifA 
from  yruj.  Also,  one  or  two  others  that  show  a  guttoial  before  the  na: 
thus,  Uignd  from  yiag^  vrknd  fh>m  yvraQCj  aknd  from  yae. 

d.  A  number  of  roots,  some  of  them  very  common  ones,  in  d  (whiek 
becomes  n  before  the  sufOx :  161,  end):  thus,  ehannd,  ckinnd,  hkinnd,  vtnnd 
(beside  vittA  and  viditd),  $kanndy  ayarmd^  •vtrmd,  iurmd,  pannd,  sofmd  (hedde 
sattdj  which  alone  is  found  in  Y.);  and  hlann&  (according  to  the  giunmarians) 
from  yhlad;  also  trnnd  firom  ytfd  and  chrnnd  from  yehrd,  which  show  aa 
irregular  lingualization  of  the  nasal;  and  others. 

968.  The  grammarians  reckon  as  participles  of  this  forma- 
tion a  few  miscellaneous  derivative  adjectives,  coming  from  roots 
which  do  not  make  a  regular  participle  :  such  are  ksama,  ^nmf, 
krgdy    ^emaciated',  pakvdj   *ripe',  phidld,    ^expanded',   ftMa,    'dry'. 

Fast  Active  Fartioiple  in  tavanU 

969.  ^From  the  past  passive  participle  is  made,  by 
adding  the  possessive  suffix  ^(^vant^  a  secondary  derivative 
having  the  meaning  and  construction  of  |a  perfect  active 
participle :  for  example,  rlfT  ohHolH  tat  krtdcan^  •  *having  done 
that'.  Its  inflection  is  like  that  of  other  deriyatives  made 
with  this  suffix  (462  ff.);  its  feminine  ends  in  opft  vaii;  its 
accent  remains  on  the  participle. 

960.  Derivative  words  of  this  formation  are  found  in  RV.,  bat  without 
anything  like  a  participial  value.  The  AY.  has  a  single  example,  with  par- 
ticipial meaning:  a^itivaty  dtiihau,  'one's  guest  having  eaten*  (loe.  abs.). 
In  the  Brahmanas  also  it  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  later  language,  however, 
it  comes  to  be  quite  common.  And  there  it  is  almost  always  nsed  predic- 
atively,  and  generally  without  copula  expressed,  or  with  the  value  of  a 
personal  verb-form  in  the  perfect  tense  (like  the  derivative  in  fa  in  the 
future:  942 IT.).  For  example:  modi  na  ka^id  drttavan,  *no  one  has  seen 
me';  sa  nakulath  tn/opoditavan,  'he  destroyed  thfi  ichneumon*;  or,  with  eopvU, 
mahat  krehram  praptavaty  asi,  *thou  hast  fallen  upon  great  misery*.  Althnngfc 
originally  and  properly  made  only  from  transitive  verbs  (with  an  objeet,  to 
which  the  participle  in  ta  stands  in  the  relation  of  an  objective  or  factitive 
predicate),  it  is  finally  found  also  from  intransitives :  thus,  euiena  mahcriiawsB 
(^ak.),  'has  become  united  with  the  mango-tree';  gatav<Ui  (ib.),   *she  has  gone*. 

Future  Passive  Fartioiples:  Qerundives. 
061.    Certain   derivative  adjectives    (for  the  most  part 
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more  or  less  clearly  secondary  derivatives)  have  acquired  in 
the  language  a  value  as  qualifying  something  which  is  to, 
or  which  ought  to,  suffer  the  action  expressed  by  the  root 
from  which  they  come;  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  made 
from  every  verb.  Hence  they  are,  like  more  proper  par- 
ticiples, usually  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  verbal  sys- 
tem, and  called  future  passive  participles,  or  gerundives 
(like  the  Latin  forms  in  ndnSj  to  which  they  correspond  in 
meaning]. 

"^  962.  The  suffixes  by  which  such  gerundives  are  regu- 
larly and  ordinarily  made  are  three :  namely  IT  y«»  HSJT  to- 

vya,  and  ti-ilti  anlya. 

Derivatives  in  ya  having  this  value  are  made  in  all  periods  of  the 
lang:aage,  from  the  earliest  down;  the  other  two  are  of  more  modem  origin, 
being  entirely  wanting  in  the  oldest  Veda  (RY.))  and  hardly  known  in  the 
later.  Other  derivatives  of  a  similar  character,  which  afterward  disappear 
from  nse,  are  found  in  the  Veda. 

V    968.    The   suffix  ya   in   its   gerundive   use   has  nothing  to , 
distinguish  it  from  the  same  suffix  as  employed  to  make  adjec- 
tives and  nouns  of  other  character  (see  below,  chap.  XYm.:  1218). 
And  it  exhibits  also  the   same  variety   in   the   treatment   of  the 
root. 

The  original  value  of  the  suffix  is  ia,  and  as  such  it  has  to  be  read  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  its  Vedic  occurrences.  Hence  the  conversion  of  e 
and  0  to  ay  and  av  before  it  (see  below). 

Thus  :  a.  Final  a  becomes  e  before  the  suffix  :  dSt/a,  khyiya, 
miya  (probably  c?a-ia  etc.,  with  euphonic  y  interposed) :  but  RV. 
has  once  -jndya,  —  b.  The  other  vowels  either  remain  unchanged, 
or  have  the  guna  or  the  vfddhi  strengthening ;  and  e  usually  and 
o  always  are  treated  before  the  ya  as  they  would  be  before  a 
vowel:  thus,  jdyyay  hhdyya,  tayya;  ndvya,  bhdw/a,  hdvya,  hha/oyd; 
vary  a:  and,  in  the  later  language,  niya,  jeya,  dMiya  (such  cases 
are  wanting  earlier).  In  a  few  instances,  a  short  vowel  adds  / 
before  the  suffix :  thus,  iiyoy  mitya,  grtitya,  stuiya,  kftya  (the 
only  Vedic  examples).  ^-  o.  Medial  a  remains  unchanged  or  is 
lengthened:  thus,  ddhhya,  vdndya,  sddya;  modya,  vicya,  — 
d.  Medial  t,  u,  and  f-vowels  are  unchanged  or  have  the  yttnor- 
strengthening :  thus,  idya,  guhya,  dhfsya ;  dvisya,  ySdhya,  mdrjya. 
The  RV.  has  about  forty  examples  of  this  gerundive,  and  the  AY.  adds 
half  as  many  more.     Except  in   hhavid  (once),   the   accent  in  RV.  is  always 
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on  the  root;  AY.  has  Mreral  cases  of  accent  on  the  i  of  the  suCAx  (hence 
written  adyh,  a^yh,  -vyddhyhy  -^hatfyh).  According  to  the  grammarians,  the 
accent  is  on  the  root  or  else  the  ending  is  circnmflexed:  always  the  former, 
if  the  ya  follow  a  vowel. 

'^^  964.  The  suffix  iavya  is  a  secondary  adjectiye  derivstiTe 
from  the  infinitiyal  noun  in  ht  (below,  072),  made  by  adding 
the  suffix  ya  (properly  (a,  whence  the  accent  yd),  before  which 
the  final  u,  as  usual,  has  yt/mt*8trengthening,  and  is  resolved 
into  av. 

Hence,  both  as  regards  the  form  taken  by  the  root  and 
the  use  or  omission  of  an  auxiliary  vowel  i  before  the  tavt/a, 
the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the  formation  of. the  infinitiTe 
(below,   968). 

No  ex^ample  of  this  formation  is  found  in  RV.,  and  in  AY.  occar  only 
two,  jafUtavylt  add  hihiitavyh.  In  the  BtiUuoanA  langQ4ge  it  begins  to  be  not 
rare,  and  is  made  both  from  the  simple  root  and  the  derived  conjngational 
stems  (next  chapter);  in  the  classical  language  it  is  still  more  frequent. 
According  to  the  grammarians,  the  accent  of  the  word  is  either  clrcomflex 
on  the  final  or  acute  on  the  penult:  thus,  kartavyh  or  kartdvya;  in  the 
accentuated  texts,  it  is  always  the  former. 

As  to  the  impersonal  ase  of  this  gerundive,  see  below,  under  Passive 
(999). 

'  966.  The  suffix  anlya  is  in  like  manner  the  product  of  sec- 
ondary derivation,  made  by  adding  the  adjective  suffix  iya  (1215) 
to  a  fMmen  actioms  formed  by  the  common  suffix  ana. 

It  follows,  then,  as  regards  its  mode  of  formation,  the  rules 
for  the  suffix  ana  (below,   chap.  XVIII.:   1160). 

This  derivative  also  is  unknown  in  BY.,  and  in  AY.  is  found  only  in 
upajivafiiya  and  amanttaniya  (in  both  of  which,  moreover,  its  distinct 
gerundive  value  admits  of  question).  In  the  Brahmanas  (where  less  than  a 
dozen  examples  of  it  have  been  noted),  and  in  the  later  language,  it  is  much 
less  common  than  the  gerundive  in  tavya.  Its  accent,  as  in  all  the  deriv- 
atives with  the  suffix  iya,  is  on  the  penult:  thus,  karaniya. 

966.  Other  formations  of  kindred  value  are  found  in  the  Yeda  as  follows : 

a.  Gerundives  in  tua  or  <va,  apparently  made  from  the  infinitival  noun 
in  tu  with  the  added  suffix  a  (1209).  They  are  kdrtua  (in  two  occutrenoes 
kdirtvajy  jdntua,  jiiua,  ndrhtwi,  vdktua,  sdlua,  rndtua^  hdntua,  hiiua;  and, 
with  auxiliary  i  (or  i),  jdnitva,  sdniiva,  bhdvitva. 

b.  Gerundives  in  enia  or  enya  (compare  1217):  they  are  idiniay  ea/rinia, 
df^inia^  bhusinya,  yadMnia,  vdrenia;  with  one  example  from  an  apparent 
aorist-stem,  yathsinyay  and  three  or  four  from  secondary  verb-stems  (see 
below,   1038). 

0*  Gerundives  in  dyia  (once  dyya:  compare  1218):  they  are  daksiyia, 
pandyiOj  viddyia,  ^ravdyia,  hnavayia ;  with  a  few  from  causative  secondar>'  con- 
jugation-stems  below,  clap.  XIV.;:  and  stusiyia  is  of  close  kindred  with  them. 
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d.  A  few  adjectives  in  elima,   as  sMeUmOf   hkideUma  (apparently  not 
found  in  use)  are  reckoned  as  gernndlyes  by  the  grammarians. 

K  967.  The  division-line  between  participial  and  ordinary 
adjectives  is  less  strictly  drawn  in  Sanskrit  than  in  the  other 
Indo-European  languages.  Thus^  adjectives  in  u,  as  will  be  seen 
later  (chap.  XVn.:  1178),  from  secondary  conjugational  steins, 
have  participial  value ;  and  in  the  Brahmanas  (with  an  example 
or  two  in  AV.)  is  found  widely  and  commonly  used  a  participial 
adjective  formed  with  the  suffix  uka   (ibid.,    1180). 

Infinitives. 

—  968.  The  later  language  has  a  single  infinitive,  which 
is  the  accusative  case  of  a  verbal  noun  formed  by  the  suf- 
fix ^  tUy  added  to  the  root  usually  directly,  but  often  also 
with  aid  of  the  preceding  auxiliary  vowel  ^  %.  The  form 
of  the  infinitive  ending,  therefore,  is  RR  ^t<m  or  ^R  itum. 
The  root  has  the  ^rz^a-strengthening,  and  is  accented.  Thus, 
for  example,  TOR  e^win  from  y^  i;  ^l^!^\kdrtum  from  }/5R 
kr;  '^V\(^\cdfitum  from  }/^  car;  "H^^^ilbhdvitum  from 
i/H  bha. 

The  rules  as  to  the  use  or  omission  of  the  auxiliary  t  are 
the  same  as  those  that  apply  to  the  formation  of  the  periphras- 
tic future-noun  vel  tf  ox  tar  (948). 

The  same  form,  in  a  like  use,  la  found  also  in  the  older  language,  back 
to  its  earliest  recorded  period ;  but  it  is  there  only  one  of  a  whole  body  of 
related  formationSi  an  account  of  which  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

969.  In  the  Veda  and  Brahmana,  a  number  of  verbal  nouns, 
nomina  acHonta,  in  various  of  their  cases,  are  used  in  construc- 
tions which  assimilate  them  to  the  infinitive  of  other  languages 
-r-  although,  were  it  not  for  these  other  later  and  more  devel- 
oped and  pronounced  infinitives,  the  constructions  in  question 
might  pass  as  ordinary  case-constructions  of  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar kind. 

'970.    The   nouns  thus  used  infinitively   are   the  following: 

a.  The  root-noun,  without  derivative  suffix,  is  so  used  in 
its  accusative  in  am,  its  dative  in  6  or  (from  o-roots)  at,  its 
genitive  and  ablative  in  as,  and  its  locative  in  •'. 

b.  The  verbal  noun  in  A4  is  so  used  in  its  accusative  in 
turn,  its  dative  in  tave  or  taval,  and  its  ablative  and  genitive 
in  io8. 
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Of  other  iiouns,  only  single  c^ses,  generally  datives,  ara  reckoned  u 
used  with  inflnitWe  value;  thus: 

o.  From  the  verbal  noun  in  (Uj  the  dative  in  cue;  and  also, 
in  an  extremely  small  number  of  instances,  a  dative  in  te  [or 
se],  from  a  noun  formed  with  *  simply. 

d.  From  nouns  in  man  and  van,  datives  in  mane  and  wme. 

e.  From  nouns  in  ti,  datives  in  ta^^e,  or  (from  one  or  two 
verbs)   in  fydi. 

f.  From  nouns  in  i,  datives  in  dye. 

g.  From  nouns  in  dJu  and  st,  datives  in  dhyai  and  syai. 
h.  A  few  inEnitives  in  sani  are  perhaps  locatives  from  noiuu 

in  an  added  to  a  root  increased  by  s. 

i.  From  a  single  root,  dhf,  are  made  infinitively  used  fonni 
in  tdri,   of  which  the  grammatical  character  is  questionable. 

Among  all  these,  the  (fonns  which  have  best  right  to  special  treatment 
as  inflnltives,  on  account  of  being  of  peculiar  formation,  or  from  sufflixes  hoc 
found  in  other  uses,  or  both,  are  those  in  m,  sani,  tarij  dkyai,  and  iavaL 

Except  the  various  cases  of  the  derivative  in  tu,  and  of  the  root^-noiDi, 
these  infinitives  are  almost  wholly  unknown  outside  the  Rig-Veda. 

Other  suffixes  and  forms  than  those  noticed  above  might  be  added;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  fixed  line  between  the  uses  classed  as  inflnitive 
and  the  ordinary  case-uses ;  and  the  so-called  infinitives  axe  foond  eodidlnated 
in  the  same  sentence  with  conunon  nouns,  and  even  with  compound  nouu. 

More  special  rules  as  to  the  various  formations  are  ma  follows: 

971.  The  root-noun  used  as  infinitive  has  the  same  form,  and  the  same 
accent,  both  when  simple  and  when  combined  with  prepositions,  as  in  its 
other  uses.  In  the  very  great  minority  of  instances,  it  is  made  firom  looti 
ending  in  a  consonant;  but  also  ftom  a  few  in  a  [khydj  da^  dha,  pa?,  mo, 
ya),  from  two  or  three  in  t  and  ti-vowels  [hi,  mi,  6^u),  and  from  one  or  two 
in  changeable  r,  which  takes  the  ir-form  (fir,  stir), 

Tho  roots  in  a  form  the  accus.  in  am  (praiidhimy  AV.),  the  dat.  In  ai, 
the  abl.  in  as  (understanding  avasd  before  d  as  for  avasis  and  not  avataS 
in  RY.  iii.  53. 20),  and  the  locative  in  e  (only  two  examples,  of  which  one 
is  better  understood  as  dative). 

972.  The  infinitive  noun  in  tu  is  made  freely  trom  roots  of  every  fonn. 
The  root  takes  the  yuna-strengthening,  if  capable  of  it,  and  often  adds  tke 
auxiliary  vowel  t  before  the  suffix  (according  to  the  rule  already  stated,  868). 
The  root  is  accented,  unless  the  noun  be  combined  with  a  preposition,  is 
which  case  the  latter  has  the  accent  instead :  thus,  kdrtumy  iiave,  k&ntot, 
but  nikartum,  nfretave,  nirhantoa. 

The  dative  in  tavai  is  in  two  respects  anomalous:  in  having  the  heavy 
feminine  ending  ai  along  with  a  strengthened  u;  and  in  taking  a  doable 
accent,  one  on  the  root  or  on  tbe  prefixed  preposition,  and  the  other  on  tbe 
ending  ai:  thus,  Havaf,  hdntavdf,  dtyetavaff  dpabhartavdC. 

The  root  grah  makes  (as  In  other  kindred  formations)  grdfdtu ;  and  long  i 
is  shown  also  by  pdrltu,  stdritu,  hdvitu  (and  compare  bhdvitva,  866  a). 
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973.  The  InflnitiTe  in  ase  is  made  in  RV.  from  about  twenty-five  roots ; 
in  AY.  and  later  there  have  been  noted  no  other  examples  of  it.  In  near 
three  quarters  of  the  cases,  the  accent  is  on  the  soffix :  thns,  ff^dse,  Jivdae, 
bhiydse,  tvjdati  the  exceptions  are  cdkMse;  dhiyiue  (with  y  inserted  before 
the  suffix);  and  dytue,  hhdra»ey  tpdraae,  hdrase  (with  ^na-strengthening  of 
the  root).  Strengthening  of  the  root  is  also  shown  by  Javdstj  dohdae^  bhojdiCj 
fobhdic.     In  puaydae  is  seen,  apparently,  the  present-stem  instead  of  the  root. 

The  ending  ae  is  extremely  rare,  being  found  only  in  jUi  and  perhaps 
itusi,  and  one  or  two  still  more  doubtful  cases. 

974.  Infinitives  in  mane  are  made  from  only  five  roots :  thus,  trdmane, 
ddmane,  dhdrmaney  bhdrmane,  and  (with  different  accent)  vidmdne.  From 
yda  comes  ddvdne;  turvdrhe  may  come  directly  ftom  ytf,  or  through  the 
secondary  root  iurv;  dh&rvant  is  rather  ftom  ydhwro  than  ftom  ydhvf, 

976.   The  infinitives  in  taiyt  are  Uidye  [yU),  jntdye  {ypd  'drink*),  vUdye, 
aatdye.    In  tyai,  the  only  examples  noted  are  Hyaf  (RY.)  and  addhyai  (AB.). 
With  aye  are  formed  tfj^dye,  drfdye,  mahdye,  yudhdye,  aandye, 

976.  The  ending  dhydi  is,  more  than  any  other,  irregular  and  various 
in  its  treatment.  It  has  always  an  a  before  it ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  accented  upon  this  a,  and  added  to  a  weak  form  of  root:  thus,  fuc' 
ddhydiy  prnddhydi,  dhiyddhydi,  huvddhydi.  But  the  form  of  root  is  the  strong 
one  in  a  few  cases:  namely,  (oyddhydiy  atavddhydi,  tarddhydi,  jarddhydi, 
mandddhydif  vandddhydi.  In  half-a-dozen  forms,  again,  the  root  has  the 
accent:  namely,  kadradhydif  gdmadhydi,  ydjadhydi  (but  once  or  twice  also 
yij^ddhydi),  vdhadhydi,  adhadhydi,  bhdradhydi.  In  a  single  instance,  ptbadhydi, 
the  suffix  is  added  distinctly  to  a  present-stem;  and  in  one,  vdvfdUiddhydiy 
to  a  perfect  stem.  Finally,  in  a  number  of  instances  (ten),  this  infinitive 
is  made  from  a  causative  stem  in  ay:  thus,  mddayddhydi,  riaayddhyai,  etc. 

This  infinitive  is  by  no  means  rare  in  RY.,  being  made  in  thirty-five 
different  forms  (with  seventy-two  occurrences).  But  it  is  hardly  known  out- 
side of  the  RY.;  the  AY.  has  it  but  once  (in  a  passage  found  also  in  RY.); 
and  in  the  branches  of  the  Yajur-Yeda  but  two  or  three  examples  have  been 
noticed  (one  of  them  TS.  falsely  reads  gdmadhye)]  in  the  Brahmana  language 
it  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

977.  An  example  or  two  are  met  with  of  an  infinitive  in  aydi:  thus, 
nShiaydi  (TS.),  aoyathiaydi  (K.). 

978.  The  infinitives  in  aani  are:  -bhuadtt^i  from  ybhu;  fuad^i  from  y^ 
or  pva;  neadni  from  ynt;  aakadni  from  yaah;  paradn^i  from  ypr,  tanadi^i 
from  ytf;  and  gftnad^i  and  -atrniadtii  from  yygr  and  atf  —  the  last  con- 
taining evident  present  tense-signs  (compare  the  1st  sing,  grniai,  894  d). 

979.  The  only  infinitive  in  tori  is  dhartdri  (with  its  compound  vidhartdiri), 
from  ydhr. 

Uses  of  the  Infinitives. 
980.    The  uses  of  the  so-called  infinitives  are  for  the  most 
part  closely  accordant  with  those  of  the  corresponding  cases  from 
other  abstract  nouns.     Thus  : 
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981.  The  accusative,   which  is   made  only   from  the  root- 
noun  and  the  noun  in  (u,  is  used  as  object  of  a  verb. 

Especially,  of  forms  from  the  roots  (a&,  'be  tble*,  and  arh,  *be  worthy, 
have  the  right  or  the  power*.  Thns,  ^akima  tva  iomidham  (RY.),  'may  we 
accomplish  thy  kindling';  md  pakcm  praUdhdm  finan  (Ay.)f  'may  they  not  he 
able  to  fit  the  arrow  to  the  string*;  mdno  vi  imith  iodydh  pdryaptum  arhati 
mdnah  pdribhavttum  (TS.)}  'the  mind,  forsooth,  can  at  once  attain  and  surpass 
her*;  k6  hy  Mayi  Whati  giihyaih  nima  grdhUum  (9B.)f  'for  who  is  worthy  to 
take  his  secret  name?'  In  the  Veda,  the  construction  with  these  verbs  is 
only  one  among  others;  in  the  Brahmana,  it  becomes  the  greatiy  prevalent 
one  (three  quarters  or  more  of  all  the  cases). 

Farther,  of  verbs  of  motion  [next  most  frequent  case):  thus,  diluindni 
hdtum  eti  (TS.),  Hie  goes  to  sacrifice  things  pertaining  to  sacrificial  gifts*; 
Ihdram  pratfram  emy  dyuh  (RV.),  *I  go  to  Indra  for  (1.  e.  beseedi  of  him) 
the  lengthening  out  of  life*;  —  of  ydhf,  'persist  in,  undertake*:  as,  $&  icIAfi 
jatdh  sdrvam  evd  ddgdhum  dadhre  (^B.).  *he,  as  soon  as  bom,  began  to  bum 
this  universe';  ^  of  verbs  meaning  'desire,  hope,  notice,  know*,  mud  the 
like:  as,  pi^an  viefiaih  vettha  adfvan  (AY.),  'thou  knowest  how  to  loosen 
all  bonds*;  idimad  agnfih  ni  ^driyeta  pdrihanhtm  ((!B.),  'therefore  one  should 
not  be  earefol  to  smother  the  fire';  —  and  of  others. 

982.  Of  the  infinitive  datives,   the  fundamental  and  usual 
sense  is  that  expressed  by  'for,  in  order  to,  for  the  purpose  of\ 

Examples  are.:  vHpooKh  j\v6iih  eardie  bodhdyanH  (RY.)»  'awakenlBg  every 
living  creature  to  motion';  tin  Upa  yata  ptbadhydi  (RY.),  'come  to  drink 
them';  ndi  *tirh  U  devi  adadur  dttave  (AY.),  'the  gods  did  not  give  her  to 
thee  for  eating*;  pra(  "d  yudhdye  ddtyum  indrah  (RY.),  'Indra  went  forward 
to  fight  the  demon';  edkmr  no  dhthi  vikkydf  (RY.),  'give  us  sight  for  looking 
abroad'. 

Some  peculiar  constmctions,  however,  grow  out  of  this  use  of  the  in- 
finitive dative.     Thus: 

a.  The  noun  which  is  logically  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  frequently  put  beside  it  in  the  dative  (by  • 
construction  which  is  in  part  a  perfectly  simple  one,  but  which  is  stretched 
beyond  its  natural  boundaries  by  a  kind  of  attraction):  thus,  eakara  9uryaya 
pdnthdm  dnvet<tvd  u  (RY.),  'he  made  a  track  for  the  sun  to  follow  (made 
for  the  sun  a  track  for  his  following)*;  pCpte  ^nge  rSkaobhyo  vinCk$e  (RY.), 
Hie  whets  his  horns  to  pierce  the  demons*;  rudrdya  dhdnur  d  tanomi  brah- 
madvUe  pdrtzve  hdntcrod  u  (RY.),  'I  stretch  the  bow  for  Rudra,  that  with  his 
arrow  he  may  slay  the  6raAma-hater*;  amidbhycah  dt^&yt  aufyaeya  pUnair 
datam  dsumy  'may  they  grant  life  again,  that  we  may  see  the  sun*. 

b.  An  infinitive  with  yftr,  'make',  is  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  s 
causative  verb:  thus,  prd  'ndh^rh  ^rondm  cdkscaa  itave  krikah  (RY.),  'ye 
make  the  blind  and  lame  to  see  and  go';  agnith  tamfdhe  eakAriha  (RV.;, 
'thou  hast  made  the  fire  to  be  kindled'.    Of  similar  character  is  an  occasional 
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constnictiOR  with  another  verb :  u,  ydd  hn  u^mdii  Mriavt  kdrat  idl  (RV.), 
'what  we  wish  to  be  done,  may  be  do  that'. 

o.  A  datiTe  inflnltlTe  is  not  seldom  nsed  as  a  predicate,  sometimes  with, 
bat  more  usually  without,  a  copula  expressed :  tbos,  agnfir  iva  n&  pratidhffe 
bhttvati  (TS.)»  *like  Are,  he  is  not  to  be  resisted*;  mdkimi  te  angina  nd 
ioihnAce  (VS.),  *tfay  greatness  is  not  to  be  attained  by  another'*,  nAJam  fndfo 
nfkaftaoe  nd  fokr^k  pdri^aiHaoe  (BY.)*  'Indra  is  not  to  be  pot  down,  the 
mighty  one  is  not  to  be  OTerpowered\ 

d«  Sometimes  an  infinitive  so  used  without  a  copula  has  pretty  clearly 
the  Talue  of  an  imperative :  ^us,  tyd  me  yapdta . . .  aufffH  huvddhyai  [aiti] 
(RV.),  *these  glorious  ones  shall  the  son  of  UfiJ  iuToke  for  me';  tukUhMir 
wA . . .  tndra  no  hgtd  6va9e  huvddhyii  [ftah]  (RY.Ji  *with  your  hymns  shall 
ye  call  now  on  Indra  and  Agni  for  aid';  vandddhya  €tgnMi  ndmobhih  [atmi] 
(RV.),  'let  me  greet  Agni  with  homage^  airndkaaof  ca  »urdyo  vi^a  i^ 
Uinfdi}i  (RV.)i  ^*nd  let  our  saoriflcers  cross  all  regions'.  The  infinitives  in 
dbyai  and  safii  (which  latter  is  in  all  its  uses  accordant  with  datives)  are 
those  in  which  the  imperative  value  is  most  distinctly  to  be  recognized. 

e.  In  the  (B.  (with  only  a  sporadic  case  or  two  elsewhere)  the  dative 
in  tavai  is  frequently  used  with  a  verb  signifying  'speak'  (6ru,  vac,  ah),  to 
express  the  ordering  of  anything  to  be  done:  thus,  idsmad  6$adhinam  evd 
mOldny  iiceheUavai  bruyaty  'therefore  let  him  direct  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  be  cut  up  (speak  in  order  to  cutting  up)'. 

988.  The  ablative  infinitiTe  —  which,  like  the  accaBadve, 
is  made  only  from  the  root-noun  and  that  in  iti  —  is  found 
especially  with  the  prepositions  A,   ^nntil\  and  pura,   'before*. 

Thus,  i  tdmttos  (TS.  etc.),  *until  exhaustion';  ptird  vdedh  prdvaditoa 
(TS.),  ^before  utterance  of  the  voice'.  In  the  Brihmana  language,  this  is 
the  well-nigh  exdusive  construction  of  the  ablative;  in  the  Veda,  the  latter 
is  used  also  after  rti,  'without',  and  after  several  verbs,  as  ira  and  pa, 
ytt,  bhi. 

In  two  or  three  instances,  by  an  attraction  similar  to  that  illustrated 
above  for  the  dative  (98Sa),  a  noun  dependent  on  this  infinitive  is  put  in 
the  ablative  beside  it:  thus,  purd  vagbhyah  sampravaditoh  (PB.),  ^before  the 
utterance  together  of  the  voices';  tridhvaih  kartid  avapddah  (RV.),  'save  as 
from  falling  down  into  the  pif . 

984.  The  genitive  infinitive  (having  the  same  form  as  the 
ablative)  is  in  common  nse  in  the  Brahmana  language  as  depend- 
ent on  l^vardy  lord,  master',  employed  adjectively  in  the  sense 
of  'capable'  or  'likely'  or   'exposed  to'. 

Examples  are :  ti  [devdtah]  tfvari  enam  praddhah  (TS.),  'they  are  likely 
to  bum  him  up';  diha  ha  vd  tfvarb  ^gnirh  dtvi  kftheid  ddurUdm  ipaUor  vf 
V'i  hvUlitoh  (9B.\  'so  in  troth  he  is  liable,  after  piling  the  fire,  to  meet  with 
some  mishap  or  other,  or  to  stagger';  ifvarath  vdi  raiharUaram  udgdtuf  eaknih 
pramathitoh  (PB.j,  'the  rathantara  is  liable  to  knock  out  the  eye  of  the 
chanter. 
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The  dative  is  once  used  in  QB.  instead  of  the  genitive  (in  IcvaraH  JA- 
nayitavdfji  and,  in  the  later  language,  sometimes  the  aconsative  in  turn. 
Occasionally  the  masc.  sing.  nom.  ^varah  is  nsed,  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
der or  numhei  of  the  word  which  it  qnalifles:  thus,  tdtye  "ovardh  praji 
pipiyan  bhdvitoh  (^B.),  'his  progeny  is  liable  to  deteriorate'.  And  in  a  few 
instances  the  word  ifvara  is  omitted,  and  the  genitive  has  the  same  value 
without  it:  thus,  dve  madhyandinam  abhi  praiyetos  (AB.),  'two  may  be  added 
to  the  noon  libation';  t&to  diktitdh  pamand  hkdvUoh  (QB.),  Hhen  the  conse- 
crated is  liable  to  get  the  itch*. 

This  construction  with  ifvara,  which  is  the  only  one  for  the  genitive 
infinitive  in  the  Brahmana,  is  unknown  in  the  Veda,  where  the  genitive  is 
found  in  a  very  small  number  of  examples  with  madhyd,  and  with  the  root 
ip:  thus,  madhyi  kdrioh  (BY.),  *in  the  midst  of  action';  iceraydditoh  (BY.), 
*he  is  master  of  the  giving  of  wealth'. 

985.  Unless  the  infinitives  in  »ani  and  tari  are  locative  in  form  (their 
uses  are  those  of  datives),  the  locative  infinitive  is  so  rare,  and  has  so  little 
that  is  peculiar  in  its  use,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  making  any  account  of. 
An  example  is  usdso  budhf  (RY.),  'at  the  awakening  of  the  dawn*. 

986.  In  the  Veda,  the  dative  infinitive  forms  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  accusative  (in  RV.,  their  occurrences 
are  twelve  times  as  many;  in  AV.,  more  than  three  times);  and 
the  accusative  in  turn  is  rare  (only  four  forms  in  RV.,  only 
eight  in  AV.).  In  the  Brahmanas,  the  accusative  has  risen  to 
much  greater  comparative  frequency  (its  forms  are  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  those  of  the  dative) ;  but  the  ablative-genitive,  which 
is  rare  in  the  Veda,  has  also  come  to  full  equality  with  it.  The 
complete  disappearance  in  the  classical  language  of  aU  except- 
ing the  accusative  in  turn  is  a  matter  for  no  small  surprise. 

987.  The  later  infinitive  in  ttwi  is  oftenest  used  in  con- 
structions corresponding  to  those  of  the  earlier  accusative  :  thus, 
na  vaspam  agakat  jiodkum^  ^he  could  not  restrain  his  tears' ;  Um 
drasfum  arhasiy  *thou  oughtest  to  see  it';  prapUim  icAatUi,  'they 
desire  to  obtain';  mmkhyaittm  arahdham,  ^having  begun  to  count. 
But  also,  not  infrequently,  in  those  of  the  other  cases.  So, 
especially,  of  the  dative :  thus,  avoBthatum  sthdnarUaram  cirUaya, 
*  devise  another  place  to  stay  in';  tvam  anveatum  ikd  ''gata^,  'he 
has  come  hither  to  seek  for  thee';  —  but  likewise  of  the  geni- 
tive: thus,  samartho  ffantum,  'capable  of  going';  sathdAatum  tf- 
varah,  'able  to  mend'.  Even  a  construction  as  nominative  is 
not  unknown :  thus,  yuhtam  tasya  tnaya  samagvasayitum  bh^' 
ryatn  (MBh.l,  'it  is  proper  for  me  to  comfort  his  wife';  na 
naptarain  svayam  nyayyam  ^aptuni  evam  (R.;,  4t  is  not  suitable 
thus  to   curse  one's  own  grandson'. 

988.    In  the   later  langaige,  as  In  the  earlier,   the  infinitive  in  certain 
connections  has  what  we  look  upon  as  a  passive  value.   Thus,  kartum  arahdhak^ 
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'begun  to  be  made':  froiwh  na  yf^jyaU,  *it  is  not  fit  to  be  beard  (for  hear- 
ing)*. Tbis  is  especially  frequent  along  witb  tbe  passive  forms  of  y^ak:  tbns, 
tyaktuih  na  cakyaUy  'it  cannot  be  abandoned';  (dkyav  iha  ''netum,  'they  two 
can  be  brought  hither*;  na  ea  vibhutayah  ^akyam  avaptum  urjiiahy  *nor  are 
mighty  snccesses  a  thing  capable  of  being  attained*. 

Gerunds. 

'^  989.  The  so-called  gerund  is  a  stereotyped  case  (doubt- 
less instrumental)  of  a  verbal  noun,  used  generally,  but  in 
the  later  language  not  exclusively,  as  logical  adjunct  to  the 
subject  of  a  clause,  denoting  an  accompanying  or  (usually) 
a  preceding  action  to  that  signified  by  the  verb  of  the  clause. 
It  has  thus  the  virtual  value  of  an  indeclinable  participle, 
present  or  past,  qualifying  the  actor  whose  action  it  de- 
scribes: 

Thus,  for  example :  gruivai  'va  ca  'bnwanf  'and  hearing  (or 
having  heard]  they  spoke';  tehhyah  praHjndya  'thai  'tan  paripa- 
prachoj  'having  given  them  his  promise,  he  then  questioned 
them*. 

w  990.  The  gerund  is  made  in  the  later  language  by  one 
of  the  two  suffixes  ^  tva  and  IT  ya,  the  former  being  used 
with  a  simple  root,  the  latter  with  one  that  is  compound- 
ed with  a  prepositional  prefix  —  or,  rarely,  with  an  ele- 
ment of  another  kind,  as  adverb  or  noun. 

Exceptions  to  this  distribution  of  uses  between  the  two  suffixes  are  very 
rare:  examples  of  simple  roots  with  ya  are  areya,  gthya,  tuya  {yva$  'dwell'); 
of  compounded  roots  with  tva  are  anudhydiva^  apatyaktva^  pratyarpayitvd 
(AV.:  only  case  noticed  in  the  Veda:  TA.  has  'rocayitva).  The  gerund  in 
tva,  however,  may  have  the  negative  particle  prefixed  to  it:  thus,  abrtva^ 
anhrayitva. 

Of  compounds  of  the  gerund  in  ya  with  other  elements  than  the  usual 
verbal  prefixes,  RV.  has  ptmardSyay  karnagfhya,  padagfhya,  hagtagfhyaj 
arathkrtya,  akkhaltkftya,  mithatpfdhya ;  AY.  has  further  namaskftya. 

991.   The  suffix  ^  tva  has  the  accent.     It  is  usually 

''added  directly  to  the  root,  but  sometimes  with  interposition 

of  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  t  —  with  regard  to  which,    as  well 

as  to  the  form  of  the  root  before  it,    this  formation  closely 

agrees  with  that  of  the  participle  in  fT  to  (above,  962  ff.]. 
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When  i  is  used,  the  disposition  to  take  t  weak  form  of  vool  is  less 
marked.  Roots  which  have  na  instead  of  to  as  participial  aofix  osnaBy 
reject  the  t. 

"^  992.  The  siiffix  IT  ya  is  added  directly  to  the  root, 
which  is  accented,  but  has  its  weak  form.  A  root  ending 
in  a  short  vowel  takes  rU  tya  instead  of  U  ya :  thus,  ^f? 
-jitya,  ^rCr  -krtya. 

Roots  in  am  and  an  whose  passive  participle  ends  in  fOa  (964  d)  fsns 
this  I  gerund  also  in  atya:  thus,  'ifa^fQ^  "hoAya,  Bat  such  ons-foots  «» 
allowed  in  the  later  language  to  preserve  their  nasal  in  ihe  gernnd:  thni, 
-gamya  (no  such  form  occurs  in  the  Veda).  Final  changeable  f  beecnnM  It 
or  ur:  thus,  "i/vrya,  -purya.  Final  a  rraiains  unaltered:  Ums,  -gaya,  ^tOofa; 
and  mi  'estahlish*  and  mi  ^diminish*  take  the  form  ma;  Zi  'cling*  Is  allowed 
to  do  the  same. 

993.  The  older  language  has  the  same  two  gerund  fonnsr 
tions,  having   the  same  distinction,  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

a.  In  KV.,  however,  the  final  of  ya  is  in  the  great  mi^oiity  of  in- 
stances (fully  two  thirds)  long  (as  if  the  instrumental  ending  of  a  deiivatifs 
noun  in  t  or  ti).    In  AV.,  long  a  appears  only  once,  lo  a  RV.  passage. 

b.  Instead  of  tvd  alone,  the  Veda  has  three  forms  of  the  snfAx,  nasMlf 
tvdf  tvdya,  and  tvi.  Of  these  three,  tvi  is  decidedly  the  commonest  in  BV. 
(thirty-five  occurrences,  against  twenty-one  of  tva);  hut  it  is  unknown  is 
AV.,  and  very  rare  elsewhere  in  the  older  language;  todya  is  fionnd  aioe 
times  in  RV.  (only  once  outside  the  tenth  Book),  twice  in  AY.,  and  hot 
few  times  elsewhere.     The  historical  relation  of  the  three  forms  is  obscure. 

c  Two  other  gerund  suffixes,  tvancan  and  tvinam,  are  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  as  of  Vedic  use,  but  they  have  nowhere  been  found  actnslly 
to  occur. 

994.  The  use  of  this  gerund,  through  not  changing  in  its 
character,  becomes  much  more  frequent,  and  even  excessive,  in 
the  later  language. 

Thus,  in  the  Nala  and  Bhagavad-Qita,  which  have  only  one  tenth  ts 
many  verb-forms  as  RV.,  there  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  examples 
of  the  gerund  as  in  the  latter. 

Early  examples  are :  vdjrena  haivd  nCr  ap6h  taaarja  (RV.),  'striking  witk 
his  thunderbolt,  be  poured  forth  the  waters^;  strfyanh  dfatx)dya  kUav4th  taiofa 
(UV.),  'the  gambler  is  distressed  when  he  sees  a  woman';  pUvi  aSwuuya 
vavrdhe  (UV.),  'having  drunk  of  the  soma,  he  waxed  strong*.  In  the  older 
language  almost  without  exception,  and  in  the  later  usually,  it  expresses  an 
action  or  condition  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  bat  it  is  iu  some 
texts  more  loosely  construed :  thus,  tatah  ^abdad  abhijnaya  aa  vyagktma 
hatah  (H.),  'thereupon  he  was  slain  by  the  tiger,  the  latter  having  recognized 
him  by  his   noise';    kirn  nu  me   syad   idarh  hrtva  (MBh.),    ^what,    I  woiider, 
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would  happen  to  me,  having  done  this?'  tueintya  eo  'ktarh  auviearya  yat  krtam 
(H.;,  'what  is  said  after  mature  thought,  and  done  after  fall  deliberation'. 

Adverbial  Gerund  in  am. 

996.  The  accusative  of  a  derivative  nomen  actionis  in  a,  used 
adverbially,  assumes  sometimes  a  value  and  construction  so 
accordant  with  that  of  the  .usual  gerund  that  it  cannot  well  be 
called  by  a  different  name. 

No  example  of  a  peculiar  gerundial  construction  with  such  a  form  occurs 
either  in  RV.  or  AY.,  although  a  few  adverbial  accusatives  are  probably  to 
be  classed  as  representing  this  formation:  thus,  dbhyakrdmam,  pratdfikam, 
fHW^am,  nUdyam,  abhiikdndam.  The  gerund  is  found  especially  in  the 
Brihmanas  (much  oftenest  in  9^*)}  ^^^  sparingly  later.  In  the  classical 
language  it  is  quite  rare. 

A  final  vowel  has  vrddfti-strengthenlng  before  the  suffix ;  final  a  adds  y; 
a  medial  vowel  has  guna;  but  medial  a  Is  usually  lengthened.  The  accent 
is  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Examples  are:  kdmarh  vd  imdny  dhgani  vyatydsarh  ^eU  ((B.),  'he  lies 
changing  the  position  of  these  limbs  at  pleasure';  Cttaram-uttardrh  cdkhdrh 
$amdldmhhaih  rdhet  (QB.))  'he  would  climb,  taking  hold  of  a  higher  and  ever 
a  higher  limb';  aparitu  mahandgdm  ivd  'bhisathadrcarh  didfksitdrah  ((B.), 
'hereafter,  running  together  as  it  were  about  a  great  snake,  they  will  wish 
to  see  him';  nimdny  didm  eutni  ndmagrdham  (QB.),  'with  separate  naming 
of  these  their  names';  yd  viparydaam  avagUhati  ((B.),  'whoever  buries  it 
upside  down'.  As  in  these  examples,  the  form  is  almost  always  a  compound 
one.  In  the  later  language,  it  it  said  to  be  used  most  often  repeated :  thus, 
payam-pdyath  vrajati,  ^he  goes  after  drinking  repeatedly';  prathamam  bhojcnh 
vr€^ati,  ^having  first  eaten,  he  goes';  bdhutksepofh  kranditum  pravrttd  ((}Bk.\ 
'she  proceeded  to  cry,  throwing  up  her  arms  (with  arm-tossing)'. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DERIVATIVE  OR  SECONDARY  CONJUGATION. 

^  996.  Secondary  conjugations  are  those  in  which  a  whole 
system  of  forms,  like  that  already  described  as  made  from 
the  simple  root^  is  made,  with  greater  or  less  completeness^ 
from  a  derivative  conjugation-stem ;  and  is  also  usually  con- 
nected with  a  certain  definite  modification  of  the  original 
radical  sense. 

Whitney.  Grammar.  21 
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We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  tense-systems  are  also  for  the  most  part 
made  from  derWatWe-stems ;  and  even  that,  in  some  cases,  such  stems  assome 
the  appearance  and  value  of  roots,  and  are  made  the  basis  of  a  complete 
conjugational  system.  Nor  is  there  any  distinct  division-line  to  be  drawn 
between  tense-systems  and  derivative  conjugations  —  the  latter  are  present- 
systems  which  have  been  expanded  into  conjugations  by  the  addition  of  other 
tenses,  and  of  piirticiples,  infinitives,  and  so  on.  In  the  earliest  language, 
their  forms  outside  of  the  present-system  are  still  quite  rare,  hardly  more 
than  sporadic;  and  even  later  they  are  —  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
formations  which  attain  a  comparative  frequency  —  much  less  common  than 
the  corresponding  forms  of  primary  conjugation, 

997.  The  secondary  conjugations  are:  I.  Passive; 
n.  Intensive;  III.  Desiderative ;  IV.  Causative;  V.  Denom- 
inative. 

The   passive  is  classed  here  rather  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  of 
general  usage  than  because  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  others. 

I.  Passive. 

998.  The  passive  conjugation  has  been  already  in  the 
main  described.     Thus,  we  have  seen  that: 

a.  It  has  a  special  present^system,  the  stem  of  which 
is  present  only,  and  not  made  the  basis  of  any  of  the  re- 
maining forms :  this  stem  is  formed  with  the  accented  class- 
sign  U  yd,  and  it  takes  the  middle  endings.  It  is  treated 
above,  768  ff. 

b.  In  the  other  tenses,  the  middle  forms  are  used  also 
in  a  passive  sense.     But: 

o.    There  is   a  special  passive  3d  sing,   of  the  aorist, 

ending  in  ^  t;  it  is  treated  above,  842 ff.     And: 

d.  According  to  the  grammarians,  there  may  be  formed 
from  some  verbs,  for  passive  use,  a  special  stem  for  the  aorbt 
and  the  two  future  systems,  coinciding  in  form  with  the  pecu- 
liar 3d  sing,    aorist. 

Thus:  from  ydd  (aor.  3d  sing,  addyi),  beside  dddsi,  dasyS^  datihe^  aUo 
Mayifi,  dayiiyi,  dayitdhe.  The  permission  to  make  this  double  formation 
extends  to  all  roots  ending  in  vowels,  and  to  grahj  drp,  and  han.  The 
<lnplicate  forms  have  not  been  noticed  In  the  older  language,  and  they  are, 
at  the  best,  extremely  rare  in  the  later. 

As  to  the  prescribed  passive  inflection  of  the  periphrastic  perfect,  see 
below,    1072. 
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e.  Besides  the  participle  from  the  present  tense-stem 

(771.  5],  the  passive  has  a  past  participle  ia  "^  ta  (962),  or  ^ 

na  (967),    and  future  participles,  or  gerundives,  of  various 

formation  (961  ff.],  made  directly  from  the  root. 

999.  The  pMsiye  oonstraction,  with  the  logical  anhject  in  the  instia- 
mental  case,  is  a  ftequeDt  and  favorite  one,  especially  in  the  later  language : 
thus,  eoam  tilctoa  Una  aarvefam  bandhanani  ehUtarU  (H.),  'thns  saying,  he 
cut  the  bonds  of  them  all'.  And,  extremely  frequently,  an  impersonal  passive 
in  the  third  person  is  used;  and  it  may  (as  in  other  languages)  be  formed 
from  intransitiye  as  well  as  transitive  verbs :  thus,  fruyatam^  4et  it  be  heard* 
(i.  e.  hear  ye  I),  iha  **gamyatam,  *oome  hither';  aarvair  jalam  addyo  'ddiyatdm 
(H.),  'let  all  fly  np,  taking  the  net  with  them';  toe  ehnUva  Jaradgaveno 
'ktam,  'hearing  that,  Jaradgava  said';  kathcah  Jivitavyamj  'how  is  one  to  live?' 
yavad  anena  munina  sthatavyam  (H.),  'as  long  as  that  sage  shaU  exist'.  The 
predicate  to  the  instrumental  subject  of  such  a  constniction  is,  of  course, 
also  in  the  instrumental :  thus,  adhuna  tava  'nuoarena  maya  aarvatha  bhavi- 
tavyam  (H.),  'henceforth  I  shall  always  be  thy  companion';  tena  tvaya  ya- 
vajjivarh  aukhina  bhavitavyam  (H.),  'with  that  thou  shalt  be  happy  as  long  as 
thou  livest'.  The  gerundive  is  common  in  this  construction,  and  not  seldom 
it  has  a  purely  future  sense. 

II.  Intensive. 

1000.  The  intensive  (sometimes  also  called  frequent- 
ative) is  that  one  of  the  secondary  conjugations  which  is 
least  removed  from  the  analogy  of  formations  already  de- 
scribed. It  is,  like  the  present-system  of  the  second  con- 
jugation-class (642  S,]y  the  inflection  of  a  reduplicated  stem, 
but  of  one  that  is  peculiar  in  having  a  strengthened  redu- 
plication.  It  is  decidedly  less  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  present-system  than  any  other  of  the  derivative  con- 
jugations. 

The  intensive  conjugation  signifies  the  repetition  or 
intensification  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  primary  con- 
jugation of  a  root. 

1001.  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  intensive  con- 
jugation  may  be  formed  from  nearly  all  the  roots  in  the 

language  —  the  exceptions  being:  roots  of  more  than  one 

21* 
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syllable,    those  conjugated  only  causatively   (below,    1066), 
and  in  general  those  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

In  fact,  howoTer,  intensives  in  the  later  language  are  extremely  rare, 
so  rare  that  it  is  hard  to  teU  precisely  what  value  is  to  be  given  to  the 
rales  of  the  native  grammar  respecting  them.  Nor  are  they  at  all  common 
earlier,  except  (comparatively)  in  the  RY.,  which  contains  about  six  sevenths 
of  the  whole  number  (rather  over  a  hundred)  quotable  from  Veda  and  Brih- 
mana-texts  (AY.  has  less  than  half  as  many  as  RY.,  and  many  of  these  in 
RY.  passages). 

Hence,  in  the  description  to  be  given  below,  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
formation,  as  exhibited  in  the  older  language,  will  be  had  primarily  and 
especially  in  view;  and  the  examples  will  be  of  forms  found  there  in  use. 

1002.  The  strong  intensive  reduplication  is  made  in  three 
different  ways: 

a.  The  reduplicating  syllable  is,  as  elsewhere^  composed  of 
a  single  consonant  with  following  vowel,  and,  so  far  as  the 
consonant  is  concerned,  follows  the  rules  for  present  and  per- 
fect reduplication  (690);  but  the  vowel  is  a  heavy  one,  radic- 
al a  and  r  (or  ar)  being  reduplicated  with  a,  an  t-vowel  by  e, 
and  an  w-vowel  by  o. 

Examples  are :  vavad,  habadh,  ^fvaSy  rctrandh ;  dadr,  dadhf ;  eekU,  tetij^ 
neni,  vevH;  QOQue,  popruth,  eopku,  johu, 

b.  The  reduplicating  syllable  has  a  £nal  consonant,  taken 
from  the  end  of  the  root.  With  an  exception  or  two,  this  con- 
sonant is  either  r  (or  its  substitute  /)   or  a  nasal. 

Examples  are:  carear,  caleal,  tartry  marmfjy  jarhfs;  eankram,  janffhant 
tahstarif  dandac  (ydah^  or  doc),  jaSiJabh  (yjambh  or  jabh),  tantoM  (ytah$ 
or  taajy  ncmnam  (ynctm). 

Only  roots  having  a  or  f  as  vowel  make  this  form  of  reduplication,  but 
with  such  roots  it  is  more  common  than  either  of  the  other  forms. 

Irregular  formations  of  this  class  are :  with  a  final  other  than  r  or  n  in 
the  reduplication,  badhadh;  with  a  final  nasal  in  thff  reduplication  which  is 
not  found  in  the  root,  jangdh  (RY.),  janjap  (QB.:  and  the  later  language 
has  dandah)]  with  an  anomalous  initial  consonant  in  reduplication,  Jofbkm 
from  ybhf  (compare  the  Yedic  perfect  jabharaf  789  b) ;  with  various  treatment 
of  an  r  or  ar-element,  dardar  and  dardir,  earkar  and  earkir^  tartar  and  tartwr^ 
earear  and  earetir,  jargur  and  jalgid  and  galgul. 

The  root  f  is  the  only  one  with  vowel  initial  forming  an  intensive  stem 
in  the  older  language :  it  makes  the  irregular  alar  or  alf, 

o.  The  reduplication  is  dissyllabic,  an  i-vowel  being  added 
after  a  final  consonant  of  the  reduplicating  syllable.  This  f-vowel 
is  in  the  older  language  short  before  a  double  consonant,  and 
long  before  a  single. 

Examples  are :    gunhjam     but    ganigmatam\    vnrivrt,    vanvvah,    eanifkad. 
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tanifvan;  navinUf  davidtfut  (and  the  participles  d&vidhv^t  but  tdvUuat), 
A  single  exception  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  i  is  davidhavct. 

This  method  of  reduplication  is  followed  in  the  older  langoage  by  over 
twenty  roots.  Thus,  of  roots  having  final  or  penultimate  n  (once  m),  and  n 
in  the  reduplicating  syllable,  pan,  phan,  san,  svan,  han ;  gam ;  hrand,  ^eand, 
tkandy  tyandf  of  roots  having  final  or  medial  r,  and  r  in  the  reduplicating 
syllable,  kr  *make\  tr,  6Af,  tTf,  mrd,  vfj^  vfi;  —  further,  of  roots  assuming 
in  the  reduplication  a  n  not  found  in  the  root,  only  vah  (QB.:  the  grammarians 
allow  also  kasj  p€U,  pad]-,  finally,  of  roots  having  u  or  u  as  radical  vowel, 
with  av  before  the  <-vowel,  tu,  dim,  nu,  dyut. 

In  this  class,  the  general  rules  as  to  the  form  of  the  reduplicating  con- 
sonant (690)  are  violated  in  the  case  of  ghamghan  and  bharibhr,  and  of 
gamgam^  karikf  (but  the  regular  eankf  also  occurs),  kanihrand,  and  karUtkand 
(but  also  caniskand  occurs). 

The  reversion  to  more  original  guttural  form  after  the  reduplication  in 
eekity  and  Janghan  and  ghanighany  is  in  accordance  with  what  takes  place 
elsewhere  (216.9). 

1008.  The  same  root  is  allowed  to  form  its  intensive  stem 
in  more  than  one  way. 

Thus,  in  the  older  language,  dadr  and  dardf;  dadhr  and  dardhr;  eaeal 
and  earecpr  (and  eareur) ;  tartar  (and  tartur)  and  toriif  ,*  jahgfuin  and  ghanighan ; 
varvft  and  varioft;  jarbhur  and  bhanbhf;  dodhu  and  davidhu;  nonu  and 
navlnu;  babadh  and  badbadh, 

1004.  The  model  of  normal  intensive  inflection  is  the 
present-system  of  the  reduplicating  conjugation-class  (11.); 
and  this  is  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  followed,  in 
respect  to  endings,  strengthening  of  stem,  and  accent.  But 
deviations  from  the  model  are  not  rare;  and  the  forms  are 
in  general  of  too  infrequent  occurrence  to  allow  of  satis- 
factory classification  and  explanation. 

The  most  marked  irregularity  is  the  frequent  insertion 
of  an  ^  i  between  the  stem  and  ending.  According  to  the 
grammarians,  this  is  allowed  in  all  the  strong  forms  before 
an  ending  beginning  with  a  consonant;  and  before  the 
7  ?  a  final  vowel  has  ^^MX-strengthening,  but  a  medial  one 
remains  unchanged. 

Present  System. 

1005.  We  will  take  up  the  parts  of  the  present-sy 

their  order,    giving  first   what  is   recognised  SS  l 
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later  language,  and  then  showing  how  the  formation  appears  in 
the  earlier  texts.  As  most  grammarians  do  not  allow  a  middle 
inflection,  and  middle  forms  are  few  even  in  the  Veda,  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  set  up  a  paradigm  for  the  middle  voice. 

1006.   As  example  of  inflection  may  be  taken  the  root 

ilf^  vidj  of  which  the  intensive  stem  is  c|ft^  vevidj    or,  in 

strong  forms,    ^^  vSved, 

Neither  from  this  nor  any  other  root  are  more  than  a  few  scattering 
forms  actually  quotable. 

1.  Present  Indicative. 

8.  d.  p. 

vevedmi^  vividimi        vemhds         vevidmds 
vSvetsi,  vividisi  veviitMs        vevitthd 

3  ^^,  5l^{liH       ^f^fra;^      5lM<fri 

vSvetii,  vSviditi       ^      vevittds  vhndati 

From  ■j/'gj  Aw,  the  singular  forms  with  auxiliary  vowel 
would  be  sTl^t^in  johavlmi,  sU«t^f^  johavm^  ^^^^  jo- 
havltt. 

1007.  The  forms  found  in  the  older  language  agree  in  general  with 
the  paradigm.  Examples  are:  Ist  sing.,  earkarmiy  vevepni;  2d  sing.,  atard, 
ddrdarai;  3d  sing.,  dlarti,  vevtU,  nenekUy  jahghanti,  kAnikrantii,  ganigaiMii 
3d  du.,  jarbhrtda;  1st  pi.,  nonumas;  3d  pi.,  nanadatij  bharibhratiy  vdrvrtatif 
ddvidytUati,  nSnijati;  and,  with  the  auxiliary  -vowel,  j6havimi,  eakofimi; 
cika^ltiy  wSnaviti,  dardanti,  jarhhwiU,  No  stem  with  dissyllabic  redupUcation 
takes  the  auxiliary  t  in  any  of  its  forms.  AY.  has  Jagr&ti,  with  irregular 
accent. 

A  single  dual  form  with  i  and  strong  stem  occurs:  namely,  iaitianthat. 
The  middle  forms  found  to  occur  are:  ist  sing.,  jdguvCy  nen^e;  3d  sing., 
nenikti,  aarsrie;  and,  with  irregular  accent,  UtikU,  didiite;  with  irregular 
union-Yowel,  n&nnait;  with  ending  e  instead  of  <e,  jdngahe,  j6ffuv€,  yoyuvty 
babadhey  and  (with  irregular  accent)  badbadhi;  3d  du.,  sanrdU;  3d  pi., 
didi^ate, 

2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

1008.  Subjunctive  forms  with  primary  endings  are  extremely  rare: 
there  have  been  noticed  only  janghiinani,  jagaran  (AV.);  and,  in  the  middle, 
tantaiafte  (3d  du.  . 

Forms   with   secondary  endings  are  more   frequent:  thus,  2d  sing.,  jail- 
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ghanait  jalguLoB;  3d  sing.,  jagarat,  cdrkfsaty  jdnghanat^  hdrbfhat,  mdrmrjat, 
mdrmr^atf  parpharat,  darcUrot,  caniskadaiy  davidyutat,  aanUvanat;  Ist  do., 
janghandva;  let  pi. ,  earkirdma,  vevidama;  3d  pi.,  pdpatan,  f6cucany  earkiranj 
and,  with  donble  mode-sign,  eika^an  (AY.).  Besides  these,  rardnas  and 
rardnaif  eakdnaa  and  cakdnat  and  eakdnamaf  which  their  accent  assimilates 
rather  to  perfect  mode-forms  with  long  reduplication,  like  mdmAhas  and 
Mtdhai  etc.  (810a).  Of  the  middle  are  fonnd  only  3d  persons  plural:  thus, 
JdnghanantOy  jarhraanta,  marmrjanta,  nonuvantOf  fO^teanta;  and  eakdnanta 
(and  eakananla  once). 

3.  Fresent  Optative. 
1000.  This  mode  would  show  the  unstrengthened  stem, 
with  the  usual  endings  (666),  accented.     Thus: 

s.  d.  p. 

1  ^i^^diH^     ^^7^m      ^f^wr 

vevidyim         vevidyava        vevidyHma 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  optative  is  represented  by  only  an  example  or  two  in  the  older 
language:  thns,  active,  vevisydt  (AY.),  Jdgrydt  (AB.);  RY.  has  only  eakanydt 
(pft.?);  middle,  nenijUa  (K.). 

4.  Present  Imperative. 
1010.   The  regular  forms   of  the  imperative,   including 
the  usual  subjunctive  first  persons,  would  be  as  follows: 

8.  d.  p. 

vividani  vSviddva         vSviddma 

veviddhl  veviMm         vevittd 

3  ^,  5i^{lr|         ^fsTfn^       ^f^ 
v^etttiy  vSviditu        vevittAm         vSvidaiu 

1011.  Older  imperative  forms  are  less  rare  than  optative.  The  first 
persons  have  heen  given  above  {jafighdnani,  the  only  accented  example,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  model,  hut  is  in  conformity  with  the  subjunctive  of 
the  reduplicating  present);  the  proper  imperatives  are:  2d  sing.,  dadfftf, 
dardrhif  earkrdhiy  jdgrhif  nenigdM,  and  rdranddhf,  rarandhfy  eakandhi, 
vavandhf;  the  ending  tdt  U  found  in  earhftdt  and  jdgrtdt;  and  the  latter 
(as  was  pointed  out  above,  670)  is  used  in  AY.  as  first  person  sing. ; 
barbrhi  shows  an  elsewhere  unparalleled  loss  of  h  before  the  ending  hi; 
3d  sing.,  vevestUj  dardartu,  marmarltUy  and  rdrantu;  2d  du.,  jdgftam; 
3d  du.,  jfigrtam;  2d  pi.,  jagrtdy  and  raranta;  eankrtmiaia  (BY.,  once)  has 
an  anomalous  union- vowel;  3d  pi.,  only  the  anomalous  eakaniu  (BY.,  once), 
apparently  for  cakanatu.     In  the  middle  voice  is  found  only  neniluva  (QB.). 
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Of  imperatiTe  fonns  with  auxiliary  t,  BY.  has  none;  AT.  kat  vavmStm 
and  jokavUu,  and  sncb  are  fometimM  found  in  the  KiluBaaaa;  AT.  hat 
alio,  aftinst  role,  Uthiianihi  and  Jafigharnki. 

6.  Preeent  Fartleiple. 
1012.  The  intensiYe  participles^  both  active  and  middle, 
are  comparatively  common  in  the  older  language.    They  aie 
formed  and  inflected  like  those  of  the  reduplicating  present, 
and  have  the  accent  on  the  reduplicating  syllable. 

Examplea  are :  active,  eikofot,  ninadat,  eHUiatj  m/myat,  p6fV€al,  t^fWfMd, 
ddrdrat,  mdrmrjat,  Jdnghanat,  ndtinamat,  pdnipkanat^  kdnikradatj  ddvidffUUt; 
—  middle,  bdbadhana,  rnhnyana^  dkUana,  ydyuvanay  ftfnieana,  j&rhkmmta, 
tdrtrana,  n&nnamanaf  d&ndafona.  No  middle  participle  showa  the  diaayllablc 
reduplication. 

1013.  On  account  of  their  accent,  fofdhdm&j  rofakfonA^  and  Jakr9dif& 
(beside  jdrhfsana)  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  perfect  particlplea,  althougk 
no  other  perfect  forms  with  heavy  redoplication  fh>m  the  same  roots  oceai. 
The  inference  is,  however,  rendered  uncertain  by  the  unmistakably  intensive 
badbadhanA  and  marmrjand  (beside  m&rmrjana). 

The  RY.  has  once  jdhghnata»t  gen.  sing.,  with  root-vowel  cast  out; 
kdnikrat  appears  to  be  used  once  for  kdnikradat;  if  eakdt  Is  to  be  xefenei 
to  yka  (Grassmann),  it  is  the  only  example  of  an  intensire  from  a  root  in 
a,  and  its  accent  is  anomalous.  Marmr^cnUtu  (AB.)  is  probably  a  fUie 
reading. 

6.  Imperfect. 
1014.  The  imperfect  is  regularly  inflected  as  follows: 

s.  d.  p. 

dvevidam  dvevtdva  Avemdma 

dvevety  dvevtdis  dvwitiam  dveviUa 

3  ^g^^  ^^R<<X     ^si^i^f^     M^i^iH,^ 

dvevet,  dvevidU  dvetntiam  dvevuikti 

1016.  The  imperfect  forms  found  in  the  earlier  texts  are  not  nmneroiis. 
They  are,  including  those  from  which  the  augment  is  omitted,  as  foUowg: 
in  active,  Ist  sing.,  acaka^m,  dedi^am;  2d  sing.,  ajagoTj  adardar,  d&rdar, 
eakdn;  3d  sing.,  adardoff  adardhar,  avativar,  dafdar,  kAnUkan,  dMi^ 
tidvinot,  and  eakdn  and  rardn;  2d  du.,  adardrtam;  Ist  p(.,  fnanmJmA; 
3d  pi.,  araranus,  anarmamw,  adardinu,  aeorfcfMcs,  djokavut^  antmavm: 
«nd,  with  auxiliary  t,  in  3d  sing.,  AvdvofUj  dvdvofit,  dyosfovU,  dfororil. 
^foto^tt;   and,   irregularly,   in  3d  du.,   avdva(Udm.     The  middle  l<9rms  aia 
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eztiemely  few:  namely,  3d  sing.,  ^dediita^  6noamata  (with  lou  of  the  fliul 
radical  in  a  weak  form  of  root);  3d  pi.  marmrjaUit  and  avdva^anta  (which, 
if  it  belongs  here,  shows  a  transfer  to  an  a-stem). 

1016.  Derivative  Middle  Inflection.  From  every 
intensive  stem;  as  above  described,  may  be  formed  in  the 
present-system  a  further  derivative  conjugation  which  is 
formally  identical  with  a  passive,  being  made  by  the  accented 
sign  n  ydj  along  with  middle  endings  only.  It  has  not. 
however,  a  passive  value,  but  is  in  meaning  and  use  in- 
distinguishable from  the  simpler  conjugation. 

A  final  vowel  before  this  ya  is  treated  as  before  the  passive- 
sign  f/a  (770j. 

The  inflection  is  precisely  like  that  of  any  other  stem  end- 
ing in  a  in  the  middle  voice :  thus,  from  ymfj,  intensive  stem 
marmfrf,  is  made  the  present  indicative  mamtfjyS,  marmfjydM, 
marmrjydte,  etc.;  optative  marmcjyiya,  marmiyyStAds,  marmfjyita^ 
etc.;  imperative  marm(jydsva,  marmr/ydidm,  etc.;  participle 
marmuydmana ;  imperfect  dmafmjyye,  Amarmfjyaihas,  dmartnrfyatay 
etc.;  subjunctive  forms  do  not  occur. 

1017.  This  kind  of  intensive  inflection  is  said  to  be 
much  more  usual  than  the  other  in  the  later  language;  in 
the  earlier,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

In  BY.,  yd-forms  are  made  firom  eight  roots,  five  of  which  have  also 
forms  ^  the  simpler  conjugation;  the  AV.  adds  one  more;  the  other  earlier 
texts  (so  far  as  obserred)  only  twelve  more,  and  half  of  them  have  likewise 
forms  of  the  simpler  conjugation.  Thus:  ftom  ymfjf  mofmfjydU  etc.,  and 
maritnfjytia ;  from  ytf,  tarturycmUi  from  year,  earctirydfiia^a;  ttom  yni, 
neniyiran  etc.;  from  yvi,  veviyaU;  from  yrih^  rerikydU  etc.;  firom  yvlj, 
vevijydU;  fh)m  ysku,  eo$kuyd$e  etc.;  from  ydif,  dedifyaU;  ttom  ykac, 
eaka^dte;  from  yvad,  vctvadydmana ;  ttom  ynanij  naimamyadkvam ;  ttom 
yvah,  varuvahyita  etc.  (with  lengthened  root- vowel,  elsewhere  unknown); 
from  ykrand,  kanikradydmana ;  from  yvrt,  varivartydmana  (^B.:  should  be 
vanvrty-]\  from  ymr^,  amarimrfyanta  ((rB.?  the  text  reads  amanmftiyanta); 
from  yyup,  yoyupy&nU  etc.;  from  ynud,  anonudyanta;  ttom  yvU,  aoevlSycafUa ; 
from  yjabh,  janJabhydU  etc.;  from  yjap,  Janjapydmdna. 

Perfect. 

1018.  The  grammarians  are  at  variance  as  to  whether 
a  perfect  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  intensive  stem^ 
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or  whether  only  a  periphrastic  perfect  (below,  1070  ff.)  is  to 
be  admitted. 

In  the  older  langaage,  no  example  of  an  intensive  periphrastic  perfect 
has  come  to  light.  A  few  unmistakable  perfect  forms  are  made  from  the 
intensively  reduplicated  root  in  RV.:  namely,  davidhdva  and  ndnavoL^  Sd  sing., 
and  nonuvtMf  3d  pi.,  and  TS.  has  once  dodrdva.  To  these  may  be  added 
jdgara  Ist  sing,  and  jagdra  3d  sing.:  bnt  as  to  these,  see  below,  1020. 

Aori8t»  Futnrey  etc. 

1019.  As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  a  full  verbal  con- 
jugation, also,  the  grammarians  are  not  agreed  (occurrences 
of  such  forms,  apparently,  being  too  rare  to  afford  even 
them  any  basis  for  rules) ;  in  general,  it  is  allowed  to  treat 
the  intensive  stemi  further  as  a  root  in  filling  up  the  scheme 
of  forms,  using  always  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  %  where  it  is 
ever  used  in  the  simple  conjugation. 

Thus,  from  yvtd,  intensive  stem  vevtd,  would  be  made  the 
aorist  avevtdisam  with  precative  vemdyasam,  the  futures  vevtdityaim 
and  veviditasmiy  the  participles  vevidita,  veviditavya,  etc.,. the  in- 
finitive vevidttum,  and  the  genmds  vemdiiva  and  -vevidya.  And, 
where  the  intensive  conjugation  is  the  derivative  middle  one, 
the  aorist  and  futures  would  take  the  corresponding  middle  form. 
Of  all  thiS|  in  the  ancient  language,  there  Is  hardly  a  trace.  The  BV. 
has  edrkfiCf  3d  sing,  mid.,  of  a  formation  like  hUe  and  stu^  (8Md),  and 
the  gerondives  viUmtoidyya,  and  marmrj^nya  and  vdvrdhinya;  and  GB.  hts 
the  participle  vantvahitd,  and  the  inflnitiYe  didiyitavaf.  As  to  jctgarifydnlt 
and  Jdgaritdf  see  the  next  paragraph. 

1020.  There  are  systems  of  inflection  of  certain  roots,  the 
intensive  character  of  which  is  questioned  or  questionable.    Thus : 

The  root  gr  (or  gar)  'wake*  has  from  the  first  no  present-system  save 
one  with  intensive  reduplication;  and  its  intensive  stem,  Jdgfy  begins  early 
to  assume  the  value  of  a  root,  and  form  a  completer  conjugation;  while  by 
the  grammarians  this  stem  is  reckoned  as  if  simple  aild  belonging  to  the  root- 
class  (I.),  and  is  inflected  throughout  accordingly.  Those  of  its  forms  which 
occur  in  the  older  language  have  been  given  along  with  the  other  intensives 
above.  They  are,  for  the  present-system,  the  same  with  those  acknowledged 
as  regular  later.  The  older  perfect  is  like  the  other  intensive  perfects  found 
in  RV.:  namely,  jdgara  etc.,  with  the  participle  jdgrvSns;  and  a  future, 
jdgarisydnty  and  a  passive  participle  jdgaritd  are  met  with  in  the  Brahmanas. 
The  old  aorist  (RV.)  is  the  usual  reduplicated  or  so-called  causative  aorist: 
thus,  ajigar.     The   grammarians  give  it  in   the  later  language  a  perfect  wiUi 
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additional  redoplieation,  Jajdgara  etc.,  an  t>-aoTl8t,  aJagarUamy  with  precative 
jagofydfom,  and  everything  else  that  is  needed  to  make  op  a  complete  con- 
Jngation. 

1021.  The  stem  irajya  (active  only),  'regulate^  from  which  a  nnmber 
of  forms  are  made  in  RV.,  has  been  viewed  as  an  intensive  from  ynJ^j  or 
rj.  It  lacks,  however,  any  analogy  with  the  intensive  formation.  The  same 
is  tnie  of  iradh^  'propitiate'  (only  iradhanta  and  irddhyaif  apparently  for 
iradhadhyaij. 

The  middle  stem  iya,  not  infreqaent  in  the  oldest  language,  is  nsnally 
called  an  intensive  of  yi  *go*,  hot  with  very  doabtfnl  propriety,  as  it  has 
no  analogy  of  form  trith  any  intenslves.  The  isolated  1st  pi.  imahe^  com- 
mon in  RV.,  is  also  of  questionable  character. 

1022.  The  root  U  *  totter',  with  constant  intensive  reduplication,  UR, 
is  qnite  irregular  in  inflection  and  accent:  thns,  pros.,  UUiyati  and  MayaU 
pples  lelaydnti  and  leldyatas  (gen.  sing.)  and  Idaycananay  impf.  aUiayaif 
aUUt  and  altllyata, 

1023.  The  RV.  anomalous  form  dart  (or  dard),  2d  and  3d  sing,  from 
ydf  or  datf  is  |doabtfally  referred  to  the  intensive,  aa  if  abbreviated  fh>m 
dardar.  RV.  has  once  avarivua  (or  -vur)  where  the  sense  requires  a  form 
from  yvft,  as  avarivftus.  The  form  rarandta  (RV.,  once)  seems  corrupt. 

1024.  A  marked  intensive  or  frequentative  meaning  is  not 
always  easily  to  be  traced  in  the  forms  classed  as  intensive ;  and 
in  some  of  them  it  is  quite  effaced.  Thus,  the  roots  cit,  njft 
vis  use  their  intensive  present-system  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
conjugation-class ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  with  randh,  ran,  kan  (of 
which,  as  noticed  above,  the  forms  admit  of  being  referred  to 
the  perfect-system),  and  with  gr  (jagf).  The  grammarians  reckon 
the  inflection  of  nij  and  vis  as  belonging  to  the  reduplicating 
present-system  (II.),  with  irregularly  strengthened  reduplication; 
and  they  treat  in  the  same  way  vie  and  vij;  jagf,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  account  a  simple  root. 

Also  daridra,  intensive  of  ydra  'run',  is  made  by  the  grammarians  a 
simple  root,  and  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  conjugational  forms :  as 
dadaridrau;  adaridrdnt,  etc.  etc.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  older  language. 
The  so-called  root  vevt  'flutter'  is  a  pure  intensive. 

1026.  It  is  allowed  by  the  grammarians  to  make  from  the  intensive 
stem  also  a  passive,  desiderative,  causative,  and  so  on :  thus,  ftom  vevid^ 
pass,  vevidyi;  desld.  vividitami;  cans,  veviddyami;  desid.  of  causative,  vS' 
vidayisami.  But  such  formations  are  not  found  in  the  older  language,  and, 
if  they  occur  at  all,  are  excessively  rare  in  the  later. 

III.  Desiderative. 

1026.  By  the  desiderative  conjugation  is  signified  a  de- 
sire  for  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  simple  root: 
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thus,  ftsnft  pibamiy    *I  drink',    desid.  l^mmiM  pipasdmi,    'I 

wish  to  drink';  ^c^i^jivdmi,  *I  live',  desid.  Ulsft^Wlf^/yi- 

visdmi,  '1  desire  to  live'.   Such  a  conjugation  is  allowed  to 

be  formed  from  any  simple  root  in  the  language,  and  also 

from  any  causative  stem. 

The  desiderative  conjugation,  although  its  forms  outside 
the  present-system  are  extremely  rare  in  the  oldest  language,  is 
earlier  and  more  fully  expanded  into  a  whole  verbal  system 
than  the  intensive.  Its  forms  are  also  of  increasing  frequency: 
much  fewer  than  the  intensives  in  EV.,  more  numerous  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  later:  not  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
roots  (about  ninety)  noted  as  having  a  desiderative  conjugation 
in  Veda  and  Brahmana  have  such  in  RV. 

1027.  The  desiderative  stem  is  formed  from  the  simple 
root  by  the  addition  of  two  characteristics:  a.  a  reduplica- 
tion, which  always  has  the  accent;  b.  an  appended  ^  sa  — 
which,  however  (like  the  tense-signs  of  aorist  and  future), 
sometimes  takes  before  it  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  i,  becoming 
^  isa. 

1028.  The  root  in  gener&l  remains  unchanged;  but  with 
the  following  exceptions: 

a.  A  final  i  OT  u  is  lengthened  before  sa:  thus,  cikpsOy  ciHa^a, 
jigl^;  fwf ru«a,  j'tthusa, 

b.  A  final  f  becomes  ir  or  ur  before  sa:  thus,  cHar^, 
sinraa,  jihirsa ;  bitbhurm,  tusturM  (the  only  examples  noted  from 
the  older  texts). 

o.  Before  tW,  the  same  finals  necessarily,  and  a  penulti- 
mate i  or  ti  or  f  optionally,  have  the  ^tino-strengthening  (no 
examples  are  quotable  from  the  older  texts). 

More  special  exceptions  are : 

d.  A  few  roots  in  a  weaken  this  vowel  to  i  of  even  i:  thus,  pipifa 
(beside  pipoM)  from  ypa  'drink',  jihUa  (AY.)  from  yhd  'remove*  [jUuie:  664); 
didhisa  (beside  dhitsa)  from  ydha, 

e.  A  few  roots  in  an  or  am  lengthen  the  vowel :  thus,  Ji(fdh$a  (beside 
jiffamUa)  from  ygam ;  Jighahsa  from  yhan ;  mimahsa  from  yman ;  and  ytan 
is  said  to  make  titansa. 

f.  Reversion  to  guttural  form  of  an  initial  after  the  reduplication  is 
seen  in  cikUa  from  yd,  cikitsa  from  ycit,  jigUa  from  yjiy  jighoAsa  from 
yhan;  and  yhi  is  said  to  make  jighha. 
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g.  The  roots  voh  and  son  make  vivaaa  and  slfcua,  from  the  root-forms 
va  and  sa. 

h.  The  root  jit?  forms  Jujyu»a  (QB.:  jiJivUa,  VS.);  ftnd  the  other  roots 
in  19  (or  iv :  766)  are  required  to  make  the  same  change  before  8a,  and  to 
have  guna  before  i$a:  thus,  suayuaa  or  siseviia.  8vap  forms  aufvpsa, 
Dhui^  forms  dudhwsa, 

i.  Initial  «  is  nsnally  left  unchanged  to  «  after  the  reduplication  when 
the  desiderative  sign  has  s  (184o):  thus,  sisanksa  (QB.:  ysaf^),  and  susyusa 
and  tisanifa^  according  to  the  grammarians. 

k.  Further  may  be  mentioned  as  prescribed  by  the  grammarians: 
ninankaa  (or  ninafisa)  from  |/na;,  'perish';  mimanlua  from  ymajj ;  mimar- 
jisa  (or  mimrkia)  from  VmrJ. 

1029.  The  consonant  of  the  reduplication  follows  the 
general  rules  (590);  the  vowel  is  ^  t  if  the  root  has  an  a- 
vowel,  or  fl  r,  or  an  ^-vowel;  it  is  3  t<  if  the  root  has  an 
«-vowel.     But: 

a..  A  few  roots  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  reduplicating  syllable :  thus, 
bibhatsa  from  ybadh  or  badh;  mlma'hsa  {torn  y man  i  and  tutur$a  (RV.)  fVom 
ytur. 

b.  From  ya^  is  made  (in  (JB),  a^i^isa  (with  a  mode  of  reduplication 
like  that  followed  sometimes  in  the  reduplicating  aorist:  868).  The  gram- 
marians give  other  cases  of  the  same  kind:  thus,  arjihisa  from  yarh,  ici- 
k»i$a  from  yiki,  undidisa  from  yund,  ardidhi$a  ttom  yrdh.  In  the  older 
language,  op  is  the  only  root  with  initial  vowel  which  forms  a  desiderative 
stem,  except  ap  and  rdh,  which  have  abbreviated  stems :  see  the  next  paragraph. 

o.  RY.  has  the  stems  fnak$a  and  fyaksa,  regarded  as  desideratives 
from  yyna^  'attain'  and  yc^,  with  mutilated  reduplication. 

1080.  A  number  of  roots,  including  some  of  very  com- 
mon use,  form  an  abbreviated  stem  apparently  by  a  con- 
traction of  reduplication  and  root  together  into  one  syllable : 
thus,  ^CH  ipsa  from  y^ro  a/>y  f^rH  ditsa  from  y^  da. 

Such  abbreviated  stems  are  found  in  the  older  language  as  follows: 
dhiUa  (beside  didhifa)  from  ydhd;  ditaa  (beside  didd$a)  from  yda;  dip$a  from 
ydabh;  cUui  from  ycak;  nkaa  from  ysah:  these  are  found  in  BY.;  in  AY.  are 
added  Ipsa  from  yap  (RY.  has  apta  once] ,  and  frtsa  from  yfdh :  the  other  texts 
tumisb  Upsa  ((B.)  or  lip$a  (TB.)  from  yiabh,  ripsa  (GB.)  from  yrahh,  pHsa 
((B.)  from  ypady  and  dkikia  ((IB.)  ftrom  ydih  (or,  rather,  dah).  The  gram- 
marians prescribe  dkipaa  or  dhtp$a  from  ydabh,  instead  of  dipta ;  they  form 
pitsa  from  ypat  as  well  as  pad;  and  they  add  riUa  from  yradh,  j9Sp9a 
(beside  jijnapayisa)  from  the  causative  quasi-root  jnap  (below,  1048)|^,  and  *! 
miUa   from    yyma  and   mi  and  mi:   this  last  could  be   only  an  anomalous 
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formation,  made  after  the  analogy  of  the  others.    Also  mokfa  is  reckoned  ts 
a  desiderative  stem  from  ymuc  (it  is  denominative,  rather). 

1081.  The  use  of  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  *  is  quite  rare 

in  the  early  language,    but  more  common  later ;    aiid   it  is 

allowed  or  prescribed  by  the  grammarians  in   many  stems 

which  have  not  yet  been  found  in  actual  use. 

It  is  declared  to  follow  in  general,  [though  not  without 
exceptions,  necessary  or  optional,  the  analogy  of  the  futures 
(934,   948j. 

No  example  of  the  use  of  i  is  found  in  BV. ,  aud  only  one  each  in  AT. 
(pipatUa)j  VS.  (jijlvisajy  and  TS.  (JigcnUia).  The  other  examples  noted  in 
the  early  texts  are  a^ififOy  cikramiaa,  jigrahisa  (with  t  for  iy  as  elsevheie 
in  this  root),  cicarUa^  j^anisa,  didVuisa,  bibddhitaj  rirddhisa,  vividUw,  jAin' 
sisa:  most  of  them  are  found  only  in  (JB,  Stems  also  without  the  auxiliary 
yowel  are  made  from  roots  gam,  jiv,  hadh,  vid. 

1082.  Inflection:  Present-System.  The  desider- 
ative stem  is  conjugated  in  the  present-system  with  per- 
fect regularity,  like  other  a-stems,  in  both  voices,  in  all  the 
modes  (including,  in  the  older  language,  the  subjunctive^ 
and  with  participles  and  imperfect.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  here  the  first  persons  only.  We  may  take  as  active 
model  ^CH  ipsa,  ^seek  to  obtain',  from  yiEIFT  dp;  as  middle 
irlfcld  titiksa^  'endure',  from  vf??sr  ty\  *be  sharp'  (see  below, 
1040;. 


^  i    -    • 
Ipsamt 


active. 
8.  d. 

)^   _     ^ 
ipsavas 

etc.  etc. 


1.  Present  Indicative. 

middle. 

p.  8.  d. 

Jpsamas      titikse         tiHkmvake 


HUksamoAe 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


•tc. 


Ipsani        ipsava 


etc. 


1  >  -^ 

Jpseyam 

etc. 


etc. 


tpseva 

etc. 


2.  Present  Subjunctive. 

Ipsama       titiksai       tiUksavahai 

etc.  etc.  etc. 


HUktSmakai 

etc. 


3.  Present  Optative. 
ipsema       titikseya     titiksevahi 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


•te. 
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4.  PretMnt  Impenttive. 

l|ptci  {/vta/om      ip$ata        Htik^atva   HtUcBethdm      tttUcMa^Uivam 

etc  •tc.  etc.  etc.  ete.  etc. 

5.  Present  Fartieiple. 
^OHtT^  i/wrn/  (f.  ^C^  ipmna    Hfrld^lUI  tiOcfomana. 

S»  Iniperfeet* 
|cqq       ^tqisj      ^:qiq      mIhM^   ^HMdMf^  ^MHrHdWr^ 

otjMafc       at/i«am      aipaama    6iUik$e      AtUik$d€4M     dtitik$amaM 
etie.  etc.  ete.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

There  are  almost  no  ixreguWitiet  of  iiilLectioii  to  be  repofted  ffon  ihut 
older  laiicnage.  No  ItC  pi.  in  moff,  or  2d  pL  in  tikona  or  tana,  or  impv, 
ia  lal,  is  met  vitb.  The  quotable  tulijiuietiTe  fonns  sre  tikwe  io  eaiii,  mH 
aad  Mi,  earn,  and  aoRto. 

But  tbe  fem.  pple  §ifasa6  (Initfd  of  waaaqirft,  ooeon  ouoe  or  tvke 
ia  the  older  texts. 

loss.  DesidendTe  fonns  ontsiiie  tiie  preaent-system  are 
extavmelj  me  in  tiie  oldest  Isngnage.  The  KV.  luui  only  per- 
feet  fonns  from  a  stem  imimik$ —  tiitis,  mUtmikidlkiis,  mumak$&tMu, 

mumikurt  —  slon^  with  tJie  present  forms 
ete.,  mimikwamt  pple  :  tliey  show  that  wumUk» 
or  wdlu  kss  taken  on  the  ehaneter  of  an  independent  root.  In 
AV.  are  found  two  aoast  fonns,  irtm  and  ocUcUm,  and  a 
participle  or  two  from  mumiakm  [see  below,  1037,  I0S9.  —  aJi 
of  tliem  from  stems  which  hare  lost  their  distanet  desideratire 
meaning,  and  come  to  bear  an  independent  ralne*  The  forms 
noted  from  the  oliier  eaadier  texts  will  be  giren  in  full  beknr. 

In  tlie  Isber  langnat^  tlie  complete  system  of  rerind 
fonnib  is  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  denLden^re  <xinc|tij^«tkfiL 
tlie  desidentiTe  stem,  lew  its  fiaoJ  roweL  bem^  txeated  «« 
a  root.     Thus: 

10S4.  Perfect.     The   defdderstiTe  peife(?t  vk  tbe  pen- 

pbraftic    1070  if.  . 

Thnfe.  '^mm  eaisare  eic.:  tiUbfam  cttkrt  etc.  Bttoh  lorm^ 
iaxe  made  in  Ch.  imm  )  )  ibnosi,  dfmrr,  hadk,  r%Ji, 

Ajrpareu:  pezl«:ct  lonufe  u!  titf:  OfduuDr>'  kiud  sttdt;  IruB  tniwflrf  ia  }S\. 
iib^e  ttoeL  iioticec  in  tii^  ytwx)im^  paia^tapii.  And  Al{.  flii.21  hii6  oiKt 
didusdhL.    thuL  iiitft  desmsd  to  ^!v«'. 

10S6.    Aori^t.    Tbe  auxdet  it  of  tbe  tf-fosm   'i>  :  liius. 
7  aijjh'iscem.  ^HHHT^  0^«^AmR. 
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The  AY.  has  aeikitM,  and  hina  (angmentlesa,  with  mi  prohibitiTe: 
579).  TB.  has  aipnt;  and  ^B.  airUHi^  dcikirHs  and  ajighoMis,  and  and^ 
maAsisthas. 

•  • 

A  precative  is  also  allowed  —  thus,  tpst/asamy  iitiksistya^ 
but  it  probably  never  occurs. 

1036.  Futures.  The  futures  are  made  with  the  auxil- 
iary vowel  ^  i:  thus,  ^{i^fi^lfn  Ipsisyami  and  ^P^IHllW 
ipsitasmi;  irlfrlf^^  titiksisyi  and  (ritriRwi^  UtikHtahe, 

The  QB.  has  titikaUyait  and  d^dfUUitaa,  • 

1087.  Verbal  Nouns  and  Adjectives.  These  too 
are  made  with  the  auxiliary  vowel  ^  i,  in  all  cases  where 
that  vowel  is  ever  taken. 

In  the  older  language  have  been  noted:  participle  in  ta,  mtman^il^ 
(AY.,  GB.),  jijyusita  (AB.),  fu^rusitd  and  dJukfitd  (QB.j;  —  gemndiye  in  tavya, 
lipsitavya  (AB.),  didhyaaitavyh  (^B.);  —  gemnd  in  tvd,  rmmahsitva  (K.). 

1088.  A  desiderative  adjective  in  ti  —  for  example,  dipaH,  htbhaUiij 
shasil  —  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  has  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
a  present  participle.  An  abstract  noun  in  a  —  for  example,  jigui  —  is 
also  a  usual  appendage  to  the  desiderative  conjugation.  Adjectives  in  enya 
(having  a  gerundive  character:  966b)  are  occasionally  met  with  from  the 
earliest  time :  thus,  dtdrksinya  (RV.))  fncnUSnya  (TS.),  nMtaenya  (PB.);  also, 
with  irregular  reduplication  (apparently)  papfkainya  (RV.).  RV.  has  also 
didhudyya  (9660). 

1089.  Derivative  or  Tertiary  Conjugations.  A 
passive  is  allowed  to  be  made,  by  adding  the  passive-sign 
n  yd  to  the  desiderative  root  (or  stem  without  final  a) :  thus, 
^LfUH  Ipsydte,  4t  is  desired  to  be  obtained';  —  and  a  caus- 
ative by  adding  in  like  maimer  the  causative-sign  397  dya 
(1041):  thus,  ^l^UIIh  ipsdyamij  *I  cause  to  desire  obtain- 
ment'. 

The  only  trace  of  such  formations  noticed  in  the  older  language  is  the 
participle  mimahaydmana  (apparently  to  be  read  instead  of  rmmafu/Jmana^ 
AV.  Ix.  6. 24). 

For  the  desiderative  conjugation  formed  on  causative  stems, 
which  is  found  as  early  as  the  Brahmanas,   see  below,   1052  b. 

1040.  Some  stems  which  are  desiderative  in  form  have  lost 
the  peculiarity  of  desiderative  meaning,  and  assumed  the  value 
of  independent  roots:  examples  are  cth'iSj  'cure',  jugnpsy  'despise', 
titihs,    'endure',    h'lhhats,     'abhor,     mtmahSy    'ponder'.      Doubtless 
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some  of  the   apparent   rootA   in  the  lan^agc  wiUi   HifiiUni  iUiul 
are  akin  with  the  desiderativen  in  origin. 

IV.  Caiiittivt. 

^  lOtl.  In  the  later  haiffUM^e  i«  allowed  t/>  b«f  futuU*  from 
erery  root  a  complete  cau (native  f^mjutfuiiou.  'Dtn  Uhmu  t/f 
tids  i«  a  c&asatiTe  stem,  formed  by  appeiulinK  t\h*'  ';auMitiv«$«- 
9e7  oya  Vj  the.  usiiallj  ifCrenirth^med.  ftMA. 
B^it  "^.n-  BO  meant  all  conjuiratioD-Het^ai^  ffmth^A  hy  i\iM 
9s7  0^0  are  of  canftatiTe  value;  ^rrid  t}ie  i^iUMUMr\MS4M 
liiem  a%  a  <>>D]ara!iion-<rlaiM.  the  tefitti  ^/r  /^tfr-^-laMe. 
^f  Trhk-h  root*  mar  V  \zAf^^A  a*  vxyy/di/^  V/ 
^ifr  i<u«^  tuHHsetu  aztd  eitiMT  alobe  or  ai^.^f4r  wiUi  otiieri^. 

ii  ITT.    ti*t  xrr-.v.r: lyi  «'z;i«tn.-:  cacbMSn^    ♦nivt  i;^  5yli>  v.^  ♦^«'rf«     I'U 

-^■■Mfc  ai.  jini  I  lan  — f  •acvwrL  linnL  mK  tt«e  y^^f^v  <*uMttiMA  »«« 
in%  aiWMfiir  ii*t  fmiiriiiW  JMAuf  a  'ifWrtntrta   vr/^^  ^^  li^iMrtVA^ 
aie   ifwatrmaanc    «Lm^   Mr:  cMMrt.-vt.    A  UKmtyyr  *f  «v^i«  -/  ^^^ 
.^  All'    pTvwif.';  Gisn«E-^  nmrmmr   mft  Mt^t?j'j>iL  n   'jia  ^c*m,  ««# 
Krfi-   ^t^OidiiuMirHS.  viuai  j»s  ub:;  lift  it*-^.  i^st^tm^t/^*^  4rt/iM^ 
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Bat  no  root  in  i  or  t  has  vrddhi  in  the  older  language  (unlets  payoya 
[d,  below]  comes  from  pi  rather  than  pa)  —  as,  Indeed,  regolar  cansatiTei 
from  such  roots  are  hardly  quotable :  only  RV.  has  ksayaya  fh>m  ytsi  ^dwelT; 
for  a  few  altematiTely  permitted  forms,  see  below^  e. 

A  few  roots  have  (generally  in  the  older  language  only)  a  form  also 
with  yufki-strengthening :  thus,  dru,  yu  'ward  ofif*,  ^ru,  pu,  jr  'decay',  dr 
'boisf,  ff,  hr;  vr  'choose'  makes  varaya  later  (it  is  not  foand  in  Y.  or  Br.]. 

o.  A  medial  or  initial  a  in  a  light  syllable  is  sometimefl 
lengthened,  and  sometimes  remains  unchanged:  thns,  bhajaya, 
fvapaya,  adaya;  janaya^  grathaya,  anaya. 

The  roots  in  the  older  language  which  keep  their  short  a  are  on,  }an^ 
pan,  tvan,  dhan,  ran,  stan,  dhvan,  gam  {gamaya  once  in  RV.),  tarn,  dam, 
nam,  praih,  ^rath,  ^nath,  vyath,  ivad,  nad,  das,  dhvas,  mah,  ntAk,  tvar, 
$var.  Some  have  both  forms:  namely,  pat,  chcul,  mad,  ram,  tarn;  n^  kai 
rajaya  (AY.,  once)  and  ranjaya.  The  roots  which  lengthen  the  vowel  are 
decidedly  the  more  nnmerous.  If  a  nasal  is  taken  in  any  of  the  stcoog 
forms  of  a  root,  it  usually  appears  in  the  causative  stem:  thus,  randkajfo, 
lambhctya,  rambhaya,  tkandaya, 

d.  Most  roots  in  final  a,  and  the  root  f ,  add  p  before  the 
conjugation-sign :  thus,  dapaya,  dhdpaya,  Bthapaya ;  arpaya. 

Such  stems  are  made  in  the  older  language  from  the  roots  Ukya,  ylo, 
ghira,  jiia,  da  ^give\  dra  'run',  dha  ^uf  and  dha  'suek\  ma  'measure*,  mla,  ta 
'blow*,  and  va  'tire*,  sthd,  tna,  ha  'remove*  and  ha  'leave*.  From  jUS  and 
$na  are  found  in  AY.  and  later  the  shortened  forms  jfiapaya  and  tnapaya, 
and  from  ^a  only  ^rapaya  (not  in  RY.).  Also  gla  forms  in  the  later  language 
glapaya. 

Stems  from  a-roots  showing  no  p  are,  earlier,  payaya  from  ypa  *drijik* 
(or  pi),  pyayaya  from  ypya  or  pyay;  sayaya  from  y$a  (or  si);  also,  later, 
payaya  from  y^a,  hvayaya  from  yhva;  —  and  further,  from  roots  eha,  vi 
'weave*,  and  vya,  according  to  the  grammarians. 

e.  The  same  p  is  taken  also  by  a  few  i  and  t-roots,  with  various  ac- 
companying irregularities:  thus,  ksepaya  from  yUH  'dwell'  (RY.,  beside 
ksayaya);  ksapaya  (AY.)  and  ksapaya  and  ksayaya  tiom  ytsi  'destroy'; 
japaya  (VS.  and  later)  from  yji;  lapaya  (TB.  and  later)  from  yCi;  adkya- 
paya  from  adhi-\-yi;  smapaya  (beside  smayaya,  which  does  not  occtir] 
from  ysmi;  hrepaya  fh>m  yhri;  —  and,  according  to  the  grammarians. 
repaya  from  yri,  vlepaya  from  yvU,  krapaya  from  ykn,  bhapaya  (beside 
bhayaya  and  bhUaya]  from  ybht,  and  capaya  (beside  eayaya)  tiom  yeL 
Moreover,  yruh  forms  later  ropaya  (earlier  rohaya),  and  yknu  or  kmty  is 
said  to  form  knopaya, 

f.  More  anomalous  cases,  in  which  the  so-called  causative  is  palpably 
the  denominative  of  a  derived  noun,  are :  palaya  ftom  ypa  'protect*;  prmaya 
from  ypri;  tinaya  (according  to  grammarians)  from  yU;  dJnmaya  (not  eaa- 
satlve  in  sense)  f^om  ydhu;  bhisaya  from  ybhi;  ghataya  (torn  ykan;  spAarays 
(according  to  grammarians)  from  yspha  or  sphay. 
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"^  1048.  Inflection:  Present-System.  The  causa- 
tive stem  is  inflected  in  the  present-system  precisely  like 
other  stems  in  ^EC  a :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  here  in  gen- 
eral the  first  persons  of  the  different  formations,  taking  as 
model  the  stem  tn^  dhardya,  from  y^  dhr.     Thus : 

1.  Ptesent  Indicative. 

active.  middle. 

8.  d.  p.  8.  d.  p. 

1  ui^uifM    ^nuwH^  tnpimH^    w^    qi(UN^     hhuih^ 

dhardyami  dhdrdyavas  dAardyamas   dhardye  dhardyavahe  dhardydmaJie 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  l8t  pll.  act.  in  masi  greitly  oatnumber  (as  10  to  1)  those  in  mat 
in  both  RV.  and  AY.  No  example  occurs  of  2d  pi.  act.  in  thanQf  nor  of 
3d  sing.  mid.  in  e  for  att, 

2.  Present  Bubjonotive. 

For  the  subjunctive   may  be   instanced  all  the  forms  noted 
as  occurring  in  the  older  language  : 

1      dhofdyani    dhatdyava     dhaTdyama    dhurdyai     dhardyavahai 

i    1  „  _  ,  _       dhofdyathcu  dhardyatha    dhardyase  <  „  _  /^,,   - . 

idharaya$  *.  «.  «.  {dhardyadhvai 

'  iSa"  '^"'^*^  '^"^*'    iSi  ^^'^^** 

Only  one  dual  mid.  form  in  aiU  occurs:  mdddycUte  (RV.).  The  only 
RV.  mid.  form  in  ai,  except  in  1st  du.,  is  madayadhvai.  The  primary  end- 
ings in  2d  and  3d  sing.  act.  are  more  common  than  the  secondary. 

3.  Present  Optative. 

.qr^^    qr^r    ^T^      ^     m^    m^ 

dhardyeyam  dAardyeva  dhardyema  dhardyeya  dhardyevahi  dhardyemahi 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Optative  forms  are  very  rare  in  the  oldest  language  (four  in  RV.,  two 
iu  AV.);  they  become  more  common  in  the  Bnhmanas.   AB.  has  once  kamayiia, 

4.  Present  Imperative. 

dhardya  dhardyatam  dkdrdyata  dhardyawa  dhardyethdm  dhardyadhvam 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Imperative  persons  with  the  ending  tat  occur:  dharayatat  (AV.)  is  2d 
sing.;  gamayatat  and  cyavayatat  (K.  etc.),  and  vdrayatat  (TB.)  are  used  as 
2d  pi.;  varayadhvat  (K.  etc.)  is  2d  pK,  and  the  only  noted  example  (see 
above,  570). 

22* 
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5.  Present  Participle^ 
qr^nrf  dhardyant  (f .    ^^Orft  -yofi^)      ^((UHim  dhatrdyamm 


6*  Imperfect* 

1  5ra^Tr\   JEjuT^tnsr  ^Bnir^riw    wx^   m\{kXHT^  Mui^uwf^ 

ddharayam  dd/iarayava  Adharayama  ddAaraye  ddharaywahi  ddharayamaki 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

For  a  few  forms  in  U  and  it  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  imperfect, 
see  below. 

1044.  As  was  aboTe   pointed  ont,  the  fonnationt   from  the  etnsetive 

stem  in  aya  outside  the  present-system  are  in  the  oldest  language  very 
limited.  In  RV.  are  found  two  forms  of  the  future  in  syamij  and  ten  in- 
finitives in  dhydi  j  also  one  or  two  derivative  nouns  in  tr  (bodhayitrf  coda^ 
itrtj,  five  in  isnuy  seven  in  itnu^  and  a  few  in  a  (aUparayd^  nidharayA, 
vaeaminkhaydf  vifvamejaya).  In  AY.,  also  two  s-future  forms  and  four  ger^ 
unds  in  tva;  and  a  few  derivative  noun-stems,  fh>m  one  of  which  is  made 
a  periphrastic  perfect  (gamayofh  eakaira).  In  the  Brahmanas,  verbal  deriva- 
tive forms  become  more  numerous  and  various,  as  will  be  noted  in  detaO 
below. 

1045.  Perfect.  The  accepted. causative  perfect  is  the 
periphrastic  (1070);  the  derivative  noun  in  CTf  a,  in  accusa- 
tive form,  to  which  the  auxiliary  is  added,  being  formed 
from  the  causative  stem:  thus, 

m^Hl  ^RJT{  dharay&m  cakara       ^\{iA\  ^T^  dharayim  cakre. 

Of  this  perfect  no  example  occurs  in  BV.  or  SV.  or  VS.,  only  one  — 
gamaydih  cakara  —  in  AV.,  and  but  two  or  three  in  all  the  varions  texts 
of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda,  and  these  not  in  the  mantra-parts  of  the  text. 
They  are  also  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  Brahmanas,  except  in  QB. 
(where  they  abound :  chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  this  work  uses 
in  considerable  part  the  perfect  instead  of  Imperfect  as  its  narrative  tense). 

1046.  Aorist.  The  aorist  of  the  causative  conjugation 
is  the  reduplicated,  which  in  general  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  causative  stem,  but  is  made  directly  from  the  root. 

It  has  been  already  fully  described  (above,  856  ff.). 

Its  association  with  the  causative  is  doubtless  founded  on 
an  original  intensive  character  belonging  to  it  as  a  reduplicated 
form,  and  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth :  in  the  Veda  it  is 
made  from  a  considerable  number  of  roots  (in  RY.,  more  than 
a  third  of  its  instances;  in  AY.,  about  a  fifth)  which  have  no 
causative  stem  in  aya. 
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The  causative  aorist  of  y^?J  dhr,  then,  is  as  follows : 

m{Iu|HL   ^K'y^'*^    *Hiy{iH    MtO^l    M<i^^NPt  ^{i'J^iHi^i 

ddidharam  Adidharava  ddidharama  ddidAare  ddidharavM  ad^dharamaki 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

1047.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  root  has  assumed  a  pecu- 
liar form  before  the  causative  sign  —  as  by  the  addition  of  a  /i 
or  s  (above,  1042  dff.)  —  the  reduplicated  aorist  is  made  from 
this  form  instead  of  from  the  simple  root :  thus,  atisfhipam  from 
sthap  (stem  athapaya)  for  j/s/Aa.  Aorist-forms  of  this  character 
from  quasi-roots  in  ap  are  made  from  8thdpj  jnap,  hap,  jap,  and 
frap  (above,  861) ;  the  only  other  example  from  the  older  language 
is  hihhiw  etc.  from  hhis  for  j/Mt. 

1048.  A  smaU  number  of  Yedic  forms  having  Is  and  U  after  y  of  the 
causal  stem  are  apparently  sporadic  attempts  at  making  an  <«-aorlst:  thus, 
wyaihayU  (AY.),  dhvanayit  (RY.;  TS.  has  instead  the  anomalous  dhvanayit], 
and  aiJLayit  (AY.).  The  two  former  are  augmentless  forms,  used  with  ma 
prohibitive  (compare  the  denom.  vmayU^  RY.,  also  with  m^I}. 

1049.  A  precative  is  of  course  allowed  by  the  gram- 
marians to  be  made  for  the  causative  conjugation:  in  the 
middle,  from  the  causative  stem  with  the  auxiliary  ^  t  sub- 
stituted for  its  final  ^  a  /  in  the  active,  from  the  form  of 
the  root  as  strengthened  in  the  causative  stem,  but  without 
the  causative  sign:  thus, 

Umy^'^dharyasam  etc.      ^l^Itj^lci  dhurayi^lya  etc. 
This  formation  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  purely  flotltioas. 

1060.  Futures.  Both  futures,  with  the  conditional, 
are  made  from  the  causative  stem,  with  the  auxiliary  ^  i, 
which  takes  the  place  of  its  final  ^  a.   Thus: 

AS-Puture. 
^l(iil<^liH  dharayisyimi  etc.        q||{Ij^  dharayisyi  etc. 

ConditionaL 
V^\\^^^&dharayi9yam  etc.        ^Ml^lu^  ddhSrayisye  etc. 

Feriphrastio  Future. 

^n^fijrniFT  dhdrayit&smi  etc.        m(UIHI^  dharayitilhe  etc. 

The  5-future  participles  are  made  regularly :  thus,  d^arayi- 
sydnt  (fern,   -ydnfi  or  -yaii],  d^rayisydmana. 
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It  has  beeu  mentioned  above  that  RV.  and  AY.  contain  only  two 
examples  each  of  the  5-future,  and  none  of  the  periphrastic.  The  fonner 
begin  to  appear  in  the  Brahman  as  more  numerously,  but  still  sparingly, 
with  participles,  and  conditional  (only  adhdrayisyat,  ^B.);  of  the  Utter,  (B. 
affords  two  examples  (parayitStmi  and  janayitdsi). 

1051.  Verbal  Nouns  and  Adjectives.  These  are 
in  part  formed  from  the  causative  stem  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  futures ;  in  part  —  namely,  the  passive  participle  in 
rT  ta  and  the  gerundive  and  gerund  in  TJ  ya  (and  the  root- 
infinitive)  —  from  the  causatively  strengthened  root-form. 
The  auxiliary  ^  t  is  taken  in  every  formation  which  ever 
admits  that  vowel. 

Thus,  of  formations  permitted  in  the  later  language  (but 
the  examples  taken  from  the  earlier): 

participle  in  ia:  Irttd,  vaaitd,  gravitd; 

genmdive  in  tavya:  tarpayitavydj  kalpayitavya,  gamayitavya, 
hhaksayitavya ; 

gerundive  in  ya :  sthapya,  yaj'ya ; 

infinitive  in  turn:  jdsayiium,  dharayitum,  janayttunif  parayihtm; 
gerund    in    tva:    kalpayitva,    sadayttva,    -arpayUvh  (AV.:    see 
990),  -^ocayitvh  (TA.),  grapayitva  (AB.); 

gerund  in  ya:  -gharya,  -padya,  -vasyaf  -aadya^  -siAdpya; 
gerund  in  am:  -sthapam   (QB.). 
Further,  of  formations  found  only   in  the  older  language: 
root-inflnitive,  accusative :  -sihapam  (PB.); 

infinitive  in  iavai:  jdnayitavaff  tdrpayitavaf,  payayitavaff  'kalpayitavaf, 
-^iayitavai  fall   (^B,); 

infinitive  in  dkyai:  isayddhydij  irayddhyaiy  tansayddkycUy  nafoyddhyai, 
mandayddhyaif  niadayddhyai.  rifayddhyai,  vartayddhyai,  v^ayddhyai, 
Byandayddhyai  (all  BV.); 

gerundive  in  ayya:  paanaydyya,  sprhaydyya,  trayayiyya  {ytra:?}. 
All  these,   it  will  be  noticed,   follow  the  same  rule  as  to  accent  with 
the  similar  formations  from  the  simple  root,  showing  no  trace  of  the  special 
accent  of  the  causative  stem. 

1052.  Derivative  or  Tertiary  Conjugations. 
From  the  causative  stem  may  be  made  a  passive  and  a  de- 
siderative  conjugation.     Thus: 

a.  The  passive-stem  is  formed  by  adding  the  usual  pas- 
sive-sign 7J  yd  to  the  causatively  strengthened  root,  the  cans- 
ative-sign   being   dropped:    thus,  UTUrT  dharydte. 
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Such  passives  are  not  found  in  the  Veda,  but  they  are  met  with  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Brahmana  language :  examples  are  jhapyd-  (TS.), 
iadya-  (K.),  padya-  ^AB.),  vadya-  (TB.),  sihapya-  (GB.),  and  so  on. 

b.  The  desiderative  stem  is  made  by  reduplication  and 
addition  of  the  sign  ^  isa,  of  which  the  initial  vowel  replaces 
the  final  of  the  causative  stem :  thus,  i^UI(fIjNfH  didharayisati. 

These,  too,  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  Brahmanas  and  later: 
examples  are  pipayayita  (K.},  hibhavctyiia  and  eikalpoyisa  and  lulobhayiaa 
(AB.',  didrapayisa  and  riradhayiBa  and  apipayisa  ((B.),  and  so  on. 

As  to  causatives  made  from  the  desiderative  stem,  see  above,  1039. 

V.  Denominative. 

1058.    A  denominative  conjugation   is  one  that  has  for 

its  basis  a  noun-stem. 

It  is  a  view  now  prevailingly  held  that  most  of  the  present- 
systems  of  the  Sanskrit  verb,  along  with  other  formations  anal- 
ogous with  a  present-system,  are  in  their  ultimate  origin  denom- 
inative ;  and  that  many  apparent  roots  are  of  the  same  character. 
The  denominatives  which  are  so  called  differ  from  these  only  in 
that  their  origin  is  recent  and  undisguised. 

1054.  The  grammarians  teach  that  any  noun-stem  in 
the  language  may  be  converted,  without  other  addition  than 
that  of  an  ^  a  (as  union-vowel  enabling  it  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  second  general  conjugation)  into  a  present- 
stem,  and  conjugated  as  such. 

As  examples  of  what  is  allowed  in  this  way,  are  given 
kr&nati,  'acts  like  Krishna';  mdlati,  4s  like  a  garland  (nwla)* 
kavayaitj  Splays  the  poet  (kavi/;  bhavati,  'is  like  the  earth  (bMi/ 
^rat/att\  'resembles  Qri  (goddess)';  pitaratiy  'acts  the  father' 
rajanati,  'is  kingly'.  But  such  formations  are  at  the  best  of 
extreme  rarity  in  actual  use.  The  RV.  has  a  few  isolated  and 
doubtful  examples,  the  clearest  of  which  is  bhisdkti,  'he  heals', 
from  hhisdjy  'physician';  it  is  made  like  a  form  of  the  root-class; 
abhimak  seems  to  be  its  imperfect  according  to  the  nasal  class. 
And  pdtyatej  'he  rules*,  appears  to  be  a  denominative  of  p&tiy 
'master  .  Other  possible  cases  are  (Delbrdck)  iumas  etc.,  kfrpd- 
muta,  tarttsema  etc.,  vanusanta,  bhurafanta,  vdnanvaii.  None  of 
the  other  Veda  or  Brahmaoa  texts  has  anything  additional  of  the 
same  character. 

1055.  In  general,  the  base  of  denominative  conjugation 
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is  made  from  the  noun-stem  by   means  of  the  conjugation- 
sign  U  yo,  which  has  the  accent. 

The  identity  of  this  ya  with  the  ya  of  the  so-called  causative  conjugation. 
as  making  with  the  final  a  of  the  noun-steni  the  causative-sign  aya^  is 
altogether  probable.  What  relation  it  sustains  to  the  ya  of  the  ya-elats 
(YIII.],  of  the  passive,  and  of  the  derivative  intensive  stem,  is  more  open 
to  question. 

1056.  Intermediate  between  the  denominative  and  causative 
conjugations  stands  a  class  of  verbs,  plainly  denominative  in 
origin,  but  having  the  causative  accent.  Examples,  beginning 
to  appear  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  language,  are  mantr&yate 
[ixova  mantra  J  yman-{-tra)  bh^  kirtdyati  (from  Hr/i,  ykf  'praise'). 
These,  along  with  like  forms  from  roots  which  have  no  other 
present-system  (though  they  may  make  scattering  forms  outside 
that  system  from  the  root  directly),  or  which  have  this  beside 
other  present-systems  without  causative  meaning,  are  reckoned 
by  the  grammarians  as  a  separate  conjugation-class  (above,  607). 

1057.  Denominatives  are  formed  at  every  period  in  the 

history  of  the  language^  from  the  earliest  down. 

They  are  most  frequent  in  RV.,  which  contains  over  a 
hundred,  of  all  varieties ;  AV.  has  only  half  as  many  (and  per- 
sonal forms  from  hardly  a  third  as  many :  from  the  rest,  present 
participles,  or  derivative  nouns);  AB.,  less  than  twenty;  QB., 
hardly  more  than  a  dozen;  and  so  on.  In  the  later  language 
in  general,  they  are  far  from  numerous;  and  most  of  those 
which  occur  are   "cwr-class"  verbs. 

1058.  The  denominative  meaning  is,  as  in  other  lang- 
uages, of  the  greatest  variety;  some  of  the  most  frequent 
forms  of  it  are:  'be  like,  act  as,  play  the  part  of,  'regard 
or  treat  as*.  *eause  to  be.  make  into',  ^use.  make  applica- 
tion of\  ^desire,  wish  for,  crave'  —  that  which  is  signi- 
fied by  the  noim-stem. 

The  modes  of  treatment  of  the  stem-final  are  also  various; 
and  the  grammarians  make  a  certain  more  or  less  definite  as- 
signment of  the  varieties  of  meaning  to  the  varieties  of  form; 
but  this  allotment  finds  only  a  dubious  support  in  the  usages 
of  the  words  as  met  with  even  in  the  later  language,  and  still 
less  in  the  earlier.  Hence  the  formal  classification,  according 
to  the  final  of  the  noun-stem,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is 
treated  before  the  denominative  sign  yA,  will  be  the  best  one 
to  follow. 
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1060.  From  stems  in  a.  a.  The  final  a  of  a  noun- 
etem  oftenest  remains  unchanged :  thus,  amiiraydii,  'plays  the 
enemy,  is  hostile' ;  devaydii,  ^  'cultivates  the  gods,  is  pious' . 

b.   Final  a  is  lengthened:    thus,  aghay&ti,   'plans  mischief; 
friya^&ie,    'holds   dear';    a^ydH,    'seeks   for   horses';    a^anay&ti, 
'desires  food'. 

In  the  Veda,  forms  of  the  same  verb  with  abort  and  long  a  before  ya 
Bometimes  exchange  with  one  anotber. 

o.  It  is  changed  to  i,  or  rarely  t;  thus,  adhvariy&ti,  'per- 
forms the  sacrifice';  tavistydti^  'is  mighty';  ptitrty&H  or  ptUriydti, 
'desires  a  son';  maruiiydti,   'craves  flesh'. 

Denominatives  of  this  form  show  a  special  proclivity  toward  the  mean- 
ing 'desire'. 

d.  It  is  dropped  (after  n  or  r):  thus,  turanydtiy  'is  rapid'; 
adhvary&H,   'performs  the  sacrifice'. 

e«  Other  modes  of  treatment  are  sporadic :  thus,  the  addition 
of  8,  as  in  atawuyati,  'seeks  the  breast';  the  change  of  a  to  0, 
as  in  vareydiiy   'plays  the  wooer'. 

1060.  From  stems  in  a.  Final  a  usually  remains,  as 
in  gopaydti,  'plays  the  herdsman,  protects';  prtanayati,  'fights'; 
but  it  is  sometimes  treated  in  the  other  methods  of  an  a-stem : 
thus,  pfianyati,    'fights'. 

1061.  From  stems  in  t,  i,  and  ti,  u.  Such  stems  are 
(especially  those  in  u,  u)  much  less  common.  They  show  reg- 
ularly i  and  5  before  ya:  thus,  aradydti  (also  -%-),  'plots  in- 
jury'; jamydii  (also  -n*/-),  'seeks  a  wife';  sakhlydtij  'desires 
friendship';  —  fatruydH,  'acts  the  foe';  fyuydH,  'is  straight'; 
wuiuydHy  ^desires  wealth';  amydHj  'grumbles,  is  discontent':  with 
short  Uy  gatuydH^    'sets  in  motion*. 

More  rarely,  i  is  treated  as  a  (or  else  is  gnnated,  with  loss  of  a  jf): 
thus,  dhufxaySii^  *comes  snorting'.  Sometimes,  as  to  a  (above,  e),  a  sibilant 
Is  added:  thus,  avisy&U,  Ms  vehement';  tirttfydti,  *saves\  From  dhl^  BY. 
makes  dhiyay6JU, 

1062.  From  other  vowel-stems,  a.  Final  f  is  said 
to  be  changed  to  ri:  thus,  pitriydti,  'is  fatherly':  no  example  in 
use  has  been  noted. 

b.  The  diphthongs,  in  the  few  cases  that  occur,  have  their 
final  element  changed  to  a  semivowel :  thus,  gavydii,  'seeks  cattle, 
goes  a-raiding'. 

1068.  From  consonant-stems.  A  final  consonant 
usually  remains  before  ya :  thus,  hMM/ydti,  'plays  the  physician, 
cures';  uksanydti,  'acts  like  a  bull';  apasydti^  'is  active';  namaaydU, 
'pays  reverence';    mmanasydte,   'is   favorably  disposed*;    iarusydii, 

'fights' . 
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But  a  final  n  is  said  to  be  sometimes  dropped,  and  the  preceding  \owel 
treated  as  a  final:  thus,  rajdydU  or  rajtydti,  'is  kingly',  tiom  rajan:  vffdydU 
from  vraan  is  the  only  example  quotable  from  the  older  language.  Sporadic 
cases  occur  of  other  final  consonants  similarly^  treated:  thus,  ojaydU  from 
oJa$i  —  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  a-TOwel  is  occasionally  added  to  such 
a  consonant  before  ya:  thus,  iaaydti  from  <«,  aatvanayati  from  $€Uvan. 

1064.  By  far  the  largest  class  of  consonantal  stems  are 
those  showing  a  s  before  the  ya;  and,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
a  sibilant  is  sometimes,  by  analogy,  added  to  a  final  Towel, 
making  the  denominative-sign  virtually  «ya  —  or  even,  with  a 
also  added  after  an  t  or  u~ vowel,  asya;  and  this  comes  to  be 
recognised  in  the  later  language  as  an  independent  sign,  forming 
denominatives  that  express  desire:  thus,  madhusyaH  or  ma- 
dhvasyati,   'longs  for  honey*;  ksxrasyati,    'craves  milk\ 

1065.  The  grammarians  reckon  as  a  special  class  of  denominatives  in 
kamya  what  are  really  only  ordinary  ones  made  from  a  compound  noun-stem 
having  kama  as  its  final  member:  thus,  raXhakamyaiiy  'longs  for  the  chariot' 
(K.:  only  example  noted  from  the  older  language);  pvirakamyati^  'desires  a 
son'  —  coming  from  the  possessive  compounds  raihakama^  puirakama.  And 
satyapayaii,  'declares  true'  (from  Baiya)^  is  an  example  of  yet  another  form- 
ation declared  to  occur. 

1066.  a.  A  number  of  denominative  stems  occur  in  the  Veda  for  which 
no  corresponding  noun-stems  are  found,  although  for  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
related  words  appear:  thus,  anilcut/a,  sta&ftut/a,  ifudhya;  dAtsofiya,  rUanifa^ 
ruvanya^  huvanya,  isanya;  taiharya^  Qratharya^  Boparyaj  irasya,  da^ofyOf 
makhasyoy  panasyaf  aacasya.  Those  in  ani/a,  especially,  look  like  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  conjugation-class. 

b.  Having  still  more  that  aspect,  however,  are  a  Yedic  group  of  stems 
in  ayOf  which  in  general  have  allied  themselves  to  present-systems  of  the 
na-class  (Y.),  and  are  found  alongside  the  forms  of  that  class:  thus,  grhhaydti 
beside  grbhndti.  Of  such.  RY.  has  gfhhaya^  mathctyay  prutaya,  mufayoy 
^rathayay  skahhayaj  stabhaya.  A  few  others  have  no  fki-class  companions: 
thus,  damayaf  pamoj/a,  tudaya  (AY.);  and  panayaf  naQaya,  vrsaya  [yvrt 
'rain'),  vaaaya  (yvaa  *clothe'),  and  perhaps  a^aya  [yoQ  'attain'). 

1067.  The  denominative  stems  in  RY.  and  AY.  with  causative  accent- 
uation are :  RY.  ankhdya^  arthdyay  iadya  (also  ifayd\  utjdya,  rtdya^  krpdya, 
mantrdyay  mrgdya,  vavrdya,  vajdya  (also  vajayd),  vildya,  BUivdya  (also 
susvayd)'^  AY.  adds  Idrtdyaj  dhupdya,  paldya,  vtrdya,  Babhdgdya. 

The  accent  of  dnniya  and  hdstaya  (RY.)  is  wholly  anomalous. 

1068.  Inflection.  The  denominative  stems  are  in- 
flected with  regularity  like  the  other  stems  ending  in  5f  a 
throughout  the  present-system.     Forms  outside  of  that  sys- 
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tern  —  except  from  the  stems  which  are  reckoned  to  the 
causative  or  ct^r-class,  and  which  follow  in  all  respects  the 
rules  for  that  class  —  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

In  RV.  occurs  no  form  not  belonging  to  the  present-system,  unless  (as 
seems  most  likely]  unayU  (with  md  prohibitive)  is  to  be  regarded  as  2d 
sing,  of  the  i«-aori8t.  Unquestionable  examples  of  this  aorist  are  dfuyit  (9B.)> 
papayiHa  [TS.iii.2,^:  pi.,  with  md  prohibitive)  and  avrsayisata  (VS.). 
The  form  dsaparyait  (AY.  xiv.  2.  20),  with  di  for  t  (556b),  might  be  aorist; 
but,  as  the  metre  shows,  is  probably  a  corrupt  reading;  amanaaydUj  certainly 
imperfect,  appears  to  occur  in  TB.  (ii.  3.  8^).  ^B.  has  the  future  gopdyifyati, 
and  TS.  the  participles  kanduyiaydnt  and  kanddyitd.  From  roots  assimilated 
to  the  causatives  occur  in  the  older  language  marUraydm  dsa  (AB.,  GB.), 
mantraydfh  eakratxu  and  eakre  (^B.),  mcmtritd  ((B.,  TA.),  -mantrya  (TB.), 
and  one  or  two  other  like  forms.  The  gerund! val  adjectives  aaparyinya  and 
atcudyya  also  are  met  with. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PERIPHRASTIC  AND  COMPOUND  CONJUGATION. 

1069.  One  periphrastic  formation,  the  periphrastic 
future,  has  been  already  described  (942ff.j,  since  it  has 
become  in  the  later  language  a  necessary  part  of  every  verb- 
al conjugation,  and  since,  though  still  remaining  essen- 
tially periphrastic,  it  has  been  so  fused  in  its  parts  and  al- 
tered in  construction  as  to  assume  in  considerable  measure 
the  semblance  of  an  integral  tense-formation. 

By  far  the  most  important  other  formation  of  the 
class  is 

The  Periphrastic  Perfect. 

1070.  This  (though  almost  unknown  in  the  Veda,  and 
coming  only  gradually  into  use  in  the  Brahmaias)  is  a 
tense    widely    made    and    frequently    used   in   the   classical 

Sanskrit. 
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It  ie  made  by  prefixing  the  accusatiTe  of  a  derirative 
noiin-6tem  in  m  a  (accented)  to  the  perfect  tense  of  an 
auxiliary  verb :  namely ^  of  ym  kr  ^make',  more  often  of 
y^[^  as  'be\  and  very  rarely  of  }/^  bhuj   *be'. 

In  the  older  language,  as  is  pointed  out  below,  hf  is  used  as  auxiliary 
almost  alone,  and  hhu  not  at  all.  Even  in  MBh.,  bhu  hardly  ever  occurs 
(Holtzmann). 

1071.  The  periphrastic  perfect  occurs  as  follows: 
a.  It  is  the  perfect  of  the  derivative  conjugations :  in- 
tensive, desiderative,  causative,  and  denominative ;  the  noun 
in  ^  a  being  made  from  the  present-stem  which  is  the 
general  basis  of  each  conjugation:  thus,  from  yWJbudh, 
intensive  ^t^WHbobudhdmy  desiderative  ST^rH IH  bubkutsam, 
causative  gHMUIH  bodhayam;  denominative  Ht*IUIH  numtray- 


am. 


The  formation  from  causative  stems,  and  from  those  denominatives  which 
are  assimilated  to  causatives,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

b.   Most  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  in  a  heavy  syl- 
lable (long  by  nature  or  long  by  position)  make  this  perfect 
only,  and  not  the  simple  one :  thus,  CTTFim  a$am  from  y^^[^ 
as,  ^5TFT  iksam  from  y^  Iks;  3^W  wft;aw  from  }/3^r  ii^*. 

Excepted  are  the  roots  ap  and  ancAj  and  those  beginning 
with  a  before  two  consonants  (and  taking  an  as  reduplication: 
788). 

o.  The  roots  (that  is^  stems  reckoned  by  the  grammarians 
as  roots)  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  their  perfect  of  this 
formation :  thus,  ^RnHFT  cakasim. 

But  urnu  (712)  is  said  to  form   urnonava  only,  and  jdffr  and  daridn 
(1020,  1024)  to  have  a  perfect  of  either  formation. 

d.  A  few  other  scattering  roots:  namely,  ay,  day,  and  km, 
and  optionally  vid  and  uSy  and  a  few  roots  of  the  reduplicating 
class,  bhij  bhr,  huy  and  An.  AU  these  make  the  derivative  noun 
from  their  present-stem :  thus,  day  am,  vtdom,  os&m,  btbAayim, 
jahav&m,  bibharam,  jihrayhm  (these  with  gxma  of  the  final  vowel 
before  the  a). 

An  occasional  example  is  met  with  from  other  roots:  thus,  rw.yim  from 
n\  (pres.-stem  nat/a);  ^vat/am  from  y'Ara  (pres.-stem  hvaya. 

1072.    The   periphrastic   perfect  of  the  middle  voice  is 
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Bade   only   with  the  middle   inflection   of  |/^  ir ,-   tliat   of 
I  the  active,  with  any  one  of  the  three  anxiliaries.    For  pas- 
\  Kve  use,  the  auxiliaries  ^J^  as  and  ^  bhu   are  also  aliowed 
ake  a  middle  inflection. 

It  is  unneceBsary  to  give  a  paradigm  of  this  formation,   as 
the  inflection  of  the  auxiliaries  is  the  same  as  in  their  independ- 
t  use  (for  that  of  yAr,   seeSOOfj;   ofy6^u,8ee  800b,   ofj<M, 
i   636;. 

Tha  coADectloQ  of  the  dddd  uiil  uixiliu;  U  cot  so  clode  tbai  other 
cd«  aie  not  eomBtimes  Oilloved  to  come  botween  them:  thiu,  tSm  patayam 
R  ^ral^amam  aia,  'bliu  ha  flr^t  made  to  tM'\  ptabhrahtayaih  ya  ruiglmaam 
Til,  'flho  midH  Na^hushi  fill  headlong'  (both  IUghavuii;s;. 
1073.  The  above  is  an  account  of  the  periphrastic  forma- 
Etion  with  a  derivative  noun  in  am  as  It  appears  in  the  later 
K  wn^age ;  earlier,  its  aspect  is  quite  different :  namely,  as  that 
L  more  general,  but  quite  infrequent,  combination  of  such  a 
"nonn  with  various  forms  of  the  root  Ar-     Thus: 

.  Of  forma  tricb  the  perfect  of  (he  luxiliiry  occdib  only  a  single 
eiample  in  the  whole  body  of  Vedic  tests  I'metricsl]:  nunely,  gamaifim 
(akara  '.XV.  xvlti.).  In  the  bTnhmnna  parts  of  the  Black  Yajul  texts  are 
found  viddih  eiikar^  (TS,,  K..  US.]  and  uHJin  eahrma  (K.),  and  yHiaydrh 
•■.aliaTa  {K.}.  In  the  firabminas.  examples  from  cnusatlie  etc.  stems  in  nya 
begin  to  preTail  over  others,  and  in  ^B,  they  are  rather  frequent.  Eiamples 
from  deaideratlve  items  ha^e  been  noted  only  from  l,.'B.:  they  are  elltramifim, 
nmiktllm,  ibidhuridm,  bibhiitfJm.  From  simple  roota  having  the  same  form- 
alion  in  (be  laCet  Ungn.ge,  ooour  vidim  (TB.,  ^B.,  GB.),  aiim  ((IB.,  GB.), 
ikfdm  [(B.,  GB.I,  tdhim  (QB.i,  juAaoOm  (AB.,  TB.,  <;B.1,  MAnyim  f^B.]; 
and  alio  laydm  (nilaydm)  <rom  yii  ((~B.). 

b.  Fomis  with  the  aoriet  of  the  auiillary  are  in  the  oldest  Bribmaiua 
aa  nnmerons  as  (boae  with  the  perfect.  Thus,  with  ufeor  occur  rntnai/flm 
jK.!,  jannyrim  and  ludnyajn  and  svaduyam  and  tthapayitm  (MS.);  and  with 
•ikran,  nWam  (TS,,  MS.,  TB,).  With  the  anrist  opUtiTe  or  pienatlve  baa 
been   noted  only  piivaySrh  kriyat  (MS.). 

c.  Like  combinatlona  with  other  tenses  ate  eiee»8l<rely  rare,  bnl  not 
entirely  unknown  i  ao,  Juhavaih  karoti  ((ankh,  (^r.  8S.), 

.   With   any  other   auiillary    than   ykr   appears   only   montrav<im   <fia 
VfAB.,    OB.;   in   ^B.    the   tame   nonn    is  combined   with   ykr  in   nuinlroifiini 
1  and  manlrayllrh  eakrt;. 

As    the   examples    show,    the    noun    (as   in    the    case  of  the 
xiphraatic  future  ;  946)   has  its  independent  accent. 

Participial  Periplirastic  Plirases. 
1074.    CombinationB  of  participles  wiU^iuxiliary  verbs, 
f  condition  or  motion,  forminit;  pliraae|^^^^^|^e  an  office 
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analogous  with  that  of  verb-tenses,  are  not  unknown  in  any 

period  of  the  language. 

They  occur  even  in  the  Veda,  but  are  far  more  common 
and  conspicuous  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  become  again  of  little 
account  in  the  later  language. 

1076.    Examples  of  the  various  formations  are  as  follows ; 

a.  A  (usnally  present)  participle  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  i,  'go'. 
This  is  the  combination,  on  the  whole,  of  widest  and  most  frequent  occar- 
rence.  Thus :  yaiha  fucya  vasdh  Mfhdadkad  iyad  evam  evai  'tabhir  yajiUuya 
chidrath  scahdadhad  eti  (AB.),  'Just  as  one  would  mend  [habitually]  a  garment 
with  a  needle,  so  with  these  one  mends  any  defect  of  the  sacrifice';  agnk  va 
idcah  vdiQvanaro  ddhann  ait  (PB.),  'Agni  Vaifvanara  kept  burnlDg  this 
creation';  U  *surah  pdrajitd  ydnio  dydvaprthivi  Upd^ayan  (TB.),  'those 
Asuras,  getting  beaten,  took  refuge  with  heaven  and  earth';  tk  *9ya  grhih 
pcifdva  upamurydmana  tyuh  (^B.),  'the  animals,  his  family,  would  be  con- 
tinually destroyed'. 

b.  The  same  with  the  verb  car,  'go  (continually  or  habitually)',  signifying 
stiU  more  distinctly  than  the  preceding  a  continued  or  habitual  action.  Thus : 
agniv  agnfy  caraU  prdvUtah  (AY.),  'Agni  is  constantly  present  in  the  fire*; 
cuiandyam  dandena  ghnanta^  ctxranti  (PB.),  'they  make  a  practice  of  beating 
with  a  rod  what  is  undeserving  of  punishment'. 

o.  The  same  with  the  verbs  d»,  'sit',  and  atha,  'stand',  with  a  like 
meaning.  Thus,  juhvata  asaU  (K.),  'they  continue  sacrificing';  te  ^pakramya 
prativavadato  'tiHkan  (AB.),  'they,  having  gone  off,  kept  vehemently  refusing'. 

In  the  later  language,  atha  is  the  verb  oftenest  used,  with  predicates  of 
various  kind,  to  make  a  verbal  phrase  of  continuance. 

d.  A  participle  with  aa  and  &Au,  *be'.  The  participle  is  oftenest  a 
future  one;  aa  only  is  used  in  the  optative,  hhu  usually  in  other  forms. 
Thus:  yah  purvam  anijanah  ayat  (AB.),  'whoever  may  not  have  made  sacri- 
fice before';  aamavad  eva  yajne  kurvat^  daan  (GB.),  'they  did  the  same  thing 
at  the  sacrifice';  parikrJdanta  aaan  (MS.),  'they  were  playing  about*;  itara  me 
kena  devatd  upapta  bhaviayanti  (AB.),  'wherewith  shall  the  other  deities  be 
won  by  me?'  ydtra  auptvd  pUnar  nh  *vadraaydn  hhdvati  (()B.),  'when,  after 
sleeping,  he  is  not  going  to  fall  asleep  again';  havyarh  hi  vakayan  hhavaii 
(AB.),  'for  he  is  intending  to  cany  the  sacrifice';  daayant  ayat  (K.),  'may  be 
going  to  give';  y^na  vdkanena  ayantaydrU  aydt  (^B.j,  'with  what  vehicle  he 
may  be  about  to  drive'. 

Composition  with  Prepositional  Prefixes. 

1076.  All  the  forms,  personal  and  other,  of  verbal  con- 
jugation —  of  both  primary  and  secondary  conjugation, 
and   even   to   some    extent   of  denominative    (so   far   as   the 
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denominative  stems  have  become  assimilated  in  value  to 
simple  roots)  —  occur  very  frequently  in  combination  with 
certain  words  of  direction,  elements  of  an  adverbial  character 
(see  the  next  chapter),  the  so-called  prepositions,  according 
to  the  original  use  of  that  term,  or  the  verbal  prefixes. 

Practically,  in  the  later  language,  it  is  as  if  a  compoonded  root  were 
formed,  oat  of  root  and  prefix,  from  wMch  then  the  whole  coi^jugation  (with 
many  derivatives:  below,  chap.  XVII. }  is  made,  just  as  from  the  simple 
root.  Yet,  even  there  (and  still  more  in  the  older  language:  1081),  the 
combination  is  so  loose,  and  the  members  retain  so  much  of  their  independent 
value,  that  in  most  dictionaries  (that  of  Monier  Williams  is  an  exception) 
the  conjugation  of  each  root  with  prefixes  is  treated  under  the  simple  root, 
and  not  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  prefix.  Derivative  words,  however, 
are  by  universal  agreement  given  in  their  independent  alphabetic  place,  like 
simple  words. 

1077.  Those  verbal  prefixes  which  have  value  as  such 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  language  are  given 
below,  in  alphabetic  order,  with  their  fundamental  meanings : 

srf?!  dti,   'across,  beyond,  past,  over,  to  excess'; 

srfu  ddhi^   *above,  over,  on,  on  to'; 

35R  dnUj   *after,  along,  toward'; 

35rR^  antdr^   ^between,  among,  within'; 

jgtf  dpUj   *away,  forth,  off'; 

35rfci  dpij   'unto,  close  upon  or  on'; 

5rf5|  abhi,  Ho,  unto,  against'  (often  with  implied  vio- 
lence) ; 

35|cf  dva,   *down,  off'; 

STT  a,    'to,  unto,  at'; 

35"  jid,   'up,  up  forth  or  out'; 

3^  upa,   'to,  unto,  toward'; 

Pr  ni,   'down;  in,  into'; 

i^  »w,    'out,  forth'; 

q|T  pdra,  'to  a  distance,  away,  forth'; 

crf^  pari,   'round  about,  around'; 

Vi  prdy   'forward,  onward,  forth,  fore'; 
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^^  prdtiy  'in  reversed  direction,  back  to  or  against^ 
against,  in  return'; 

^  vij   ^apart,  asunder,  away,  out'; 
W[mmj   'along,  with,  together'. 

a.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  need  much  more  widely  and  frequently 
than  others.  In  order  of  frequency  in  the  older  language  (as  estimated  by 
the  number  of  roots  with  which  they  are  found  used  in  RV.  and  AY.),  they 
stand  as  follows:  pra^  a,  vt,  aanij  abhi,  ni,  ud,  part,  anUy  upa^  f>ra</,  atKi, 
nis,  ati,  apoj  para,  adhij  api,  antar,  Api  is  of  very  limited  use  as  prefix  in 
the  later  language,  having  become  a  conjunction,   'too,  also*. 

b.  The  meanings  given  are  only  the  leading  ones.  In  combination  with 
the  roots  they  undergo  much  modification,  both  literal  and  figurative  —  yet 
seldom  in  such  a  way  that  the  steps  of  transition  from  the  fundamental 
sense  are  not  easy  to  trace.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  value  of  a  root  is  hardly 
perceptibly  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix.  An  intensive  force  is  not 
infrequently  given  by  pari,  vt',  and  sam, 

1078.  Prefixes  essentially  akin  with  the  above,  but  more 
distinctly  adverbial,  and  of  more  restricted  use,  are  these: 

dcha  (or  dchaj,  'to,  unto*:  tolerably  frequent  in  RV.  (used 
with  over  twenty  roots),  but  already  very  rare  in  AV.  (only  two 
roots),  and  entirely  lost  in  the  later  language ; 

avis  J  *  forth  to  sight,  in  view*:  used  only  with  the  roots 
bhu,  as,   and  kf ; 

tirds,  ^through,  crossways;  out  of  sight*:  hardly  used  except 
with  kr,  dha,  hhu  (in  RV.,  with  three  or  four  others); 

purds,  *in  front,  forward*:  used  with  only  half-a-dozen  roots, 
especially  kf,  dha,  i; 

pradus,    *  forth  to  view':   only  with  hhu,  as,  kr, 
A  few  others,  as  bahia,  *outside\  vind,    'without*,  sakadt,  4n  view*,  are 
still  less  removed  firom  ordinary  adverbs. 

1079.  Of  still  more  limited  use^  and  of  noun  rather  than 
adverb- value  are : 

(fad  (or  ^rath?),  only  with  dha  (in  RV.,  once  also  with  kr):  craddhd, 
•believe,  credit'; 

hin,  only  with  kr  (and  obsolete  in  the  classical  language):  hinkr,  ^make 
the  sound  king,  low,  murmur'. 

And  beside  these  stand  yet  more  fortuitous  combinatioDs :  see  below, 
1091. 

1080.  More  than  one  prefix  may  be  set  before  the  same 
root.  Combinations  of  two  are  quite  usual ;  of  three,  much 
less  common;  of  more  than  three,  rare.  Their  order  is  in 
general  determined  only  by  the  requirements  of  the  meaning, 
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each  added  prefix  bringing  a  farther  modification  to  the 
combination  before  which  it  is  set.  But  ^  a  is  never  allowed 
in  the  later  language,  and  only  extremely  rarely  in  the  older, 
to  be  put  in  front  of  any  of  the  others. 

1081.  In  classical   Sanskrit,    the  prefix  always   stands 

immediately  before  the  verbal  form. 

In  the  older  language,  however,  of  both  Veda  and  Brah- 
mana,  its  position  is  quite  free :  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
verb  by  another  word  or  words,  and  may  even  (much  less  often) 
come  after  the  form  to  which  it  belongs ;  it  may  also  stand 
alone,  qualifying  a  verb  that  is  understood,  or  conjointly  with 
another  pre&L  one  that  is  expressed. 

Thus,  »d  devdh  i  hd  vakfyaii  (BY.),  'he  shall  bring  the  gods  hither*; 
ptd  na  iyiuhii  idrifai  (AY.),  *may  he  lengthen  out  our  lives';  tdv  i  yatam 
Cpa  dravdt  (RY.),  *do  ye  two  o<»Qe  hither  qnickly';  gdmad  vdjebhir  d  $d  nah 
(RY.),  ^may  he  come  with  gifts  hither  to  as*;  pdri  mdm  pdri  me  pn^fdm  pdri 
«k]&  pahi  ydd  dhdnam  (AY.),  'protect  me,  my  progeny,  and  what  wealth  we 
own';  ydtah  ituiyd  d  ea  pdra  ea  ydnU  (AY.),  'from  whence  every  day  they 
advance  and  retire';  vy  hkdrh  tdrvena  papmAna  [avriam]  v<  ydfcfmeijki  $dm 
dyu$d  (AY),  'I  have  separated  from  all  lll-luck,fh)m  disease,  [I  have  joined 
myself]  with  life'. 

The  separation  of  the  prefix  from  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective  is  very 
much  more  diffloolt,  and  of  qoite  rare  ocenrrence. 

1082.  As  regards  the  accent  of  verb-forms  compounded 
with  prefixes,  only  the  case  needs  to  be  considered  in  which 
the  prefix  stands  (as  always  in  the  later  language)  immediately 
before  the  verb ;  otherwise,  verb  and  prefix  are  treated  as  two 
entirely  independent  words. 

1088.  A  personal  verbal  form,  as  has  been  seen  above 
(602),  is  ordinarily  unaccented:  before  such  a  form,  the  prefix 
has  its  own  accent ;  or,  if  two  or  more  precede  the  same  form, 
the  one  nearest  the  latter  is  so  accented,  and  the  others  lose 
their  accent. 

K,  however,  the  verb-form  is  accented,  the  prefix  or  pre- 
fixes lose  their  accent. 

That  is,  in  every  case,  the  verb  along  with  its  normally 
situated  prefix  or  prefixes  so  far  constitutes  a  unity  that  the 
whole  combination  is  allowed  to  take  but  a  single  accent. 

Examples    are:   pdre    'hi    ndri   pUnar  i   'M   ktiprdm   (AY.),    *go  away, 

woman;    come  again  quickly';  dihi  'ttmh  vipdreiana  (KV,),  'then  scatter  ye 

away  to  yonx  home';  samdcimtivd  'nutampfdyahi  (AY.),   'gather   together,  go 

forth  together  after*;  ydd  iff  kin  upoddfti  (AY.),   when  he   goee  up   to  the 

Whitney,  Grammar.  23 
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house','  evd  ea  tvdrh  sarama  djagdntha  (RV.),  ^nov  that  you,  S&rauia,  have 
thus  come  hither';  ydnd  "vUtitah  pravivifithd  *pdh  (RV.),  ^enveloped  in  which 
thou  didst  enter  the  waters'. 

1084.  A  prefix,  however;  not  seldom  has  a  more  inde- 
pendent value,  as  a  general  adverb  of  direction,  or  as  a  preposition 
(in  the  usual  modem  sense  of  that  term],  belonging  to  and 
governing  a  noun ;  in  such  case,  it  is  not  drawn  in  to  form 
part  of  a  verbal  compound,  but  has  its  own  accent.  The  two 
kinds  of  use  shade  into  one  another,  and  are  not  divisible  by 
any  distinct  and  fixed  line. 

1086.  In  combination  with  the  non-personal  parts  of  the 
verb-system,  with  participles,  infinitives,  and  gerunds,  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  prefix  loses  its  accent,  'in  favor  of  the  other 
member  of  the  compound.  But  the  prefix  instead  has  sometimes 
the  accent :  namely,  when  combined  — 

a.  with  the  passive  participle  in  ta  or  na:  thus,  pdreta^ 
'gone  forth';  antdrhita^  'concealed';  doapamia,  'fallen';  tdmf^rmj 
'complete'. 

b.  with  the  infinitive  in  tu  (072),  in  all  its  cases :  thus, 
idmhartumy  ^collect';  dpidhatave,  'to  cover  up';  dwu^anios,  'of 
descending';  the  doubly  accented  dative  in  Uwai  retains  its  final 
accent,  but  throws  the  other  back  upon  the  prefix :  thus^  dnveiovm, 
*for  following';   dpabhartavaiy   'for  carrying  off*. 

1086.  The  closeness  of  combination  between  the  root  and 
the  prefix  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  unity  of  accent,  bat 
also  by  the  euphonic  rules  (e.  g.  185,  102],  which  allow  the 
mutual  adaptations  of  the  two  to  be  made  to  some  extent  as  if 
they  were  parts  of  a  unitary  word. 

1087 .  A  few  special  irregularities  call  for  notice  : 

a.  In  the  later  language,  apt,  adhi,  and  ava,  in  connection  with  certain 
roots,  sometimes  lose  their  initial  vowel:  namely,  opt  with  nah  and  dha, 
adhi  with  athd,  ava  with  gah.  In  the  Veda,  on  the  other  hand,  i«  is  in  t 
few  cases  found  instead  of  nis  with  ykr, 

b.  The  final  vowel  of  a  prefix,  especially  an  i,  is  (oftenest  in  the  older 
language)  sometimes  lengthened,  especially  in  derivative  words  :  thus,  prolifcara, 
nivrty  pariharaf  viriidhj  adhtvatdy  dpivrta,  abhivartd ;  anuriidh ;  pravff,  UpmHUU. 

•    In  the  Veda,    the  initial  of  anu  is  sometimes  lengthened  after  negative 
an:  thus,  cmdmtdd. 

c.  In  combination  with  yt  'go',  the  prefixes  para,  pari,  and  pra  sometiiDes 
change  their  r  to  I, 

In  this  way  is  formed  a  kind  of  derivative  stem  palay,  *flee\  inflected 
according  to  the  a-dast,  in  middle  voice,  which  is  not  uncommon  fkom  the 
Brihmanas  d*wn,  and  kM  ao  loti  the  conadouaness  of  its  origin  that  it  takes 
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the  augment  prefixed:  thus,  apdlayUthas ;  it  makes  the  peiipbraatic  perfect 
palayaih  eakre.  The  stem  palyay^  similarly  inflected,  seems  to  occur  only  in 
(fi.;  and  play  has  been  found  nowhere  except  in  MS. 

d.  The  root  kr  'make'  sometimes  assumes  (or  retains  ftroro  a  more  original 
condition)  an  initial  «  after  the  prefixes  sam,  pari,  and  upa:  thus,  BonhikuruUy 
iamaakurvanj  sarhakrtay  parhkrnvanti,  parukrta,  upcukfta.  And  ykf  'scatter' 
ia  said  by  the  grammarians  to  add  s  in  the  same  manner,  under  certain 
circumstances,  after  upa  and  prati. 

e.  The  passive  participle  of  the  roots  da  'give'  and  da  'cut'  has  often 
the  abbreviated  form  tta  after  a  prefix  —  of  which  the  final  vowel,  if  J,  is 
lengthened  (compare  the  similar  contraction  with  other  elements,  above,  955  o, 
and  that  of  the  derivative  in  U,  below,  chap.  XVII.).  Thus,  in  AY.  are  found 
from  da  'give',  vyStta,  pdriitay  dpratttta :  in  Brahmanas,  from  the  same,  atta, 
pratia,  apdtta;  from  da  'cut',  dvatta,  nirdvatUii  aamdvatta. 

f.  The  AB.  has  once  niniyoja  (instead  of  rU-yuyoja)  from  ni-\-yyvj, 
and  udaprapatat;  and  in  MBb.  are  found  a  few  cases  like  vivyasa  from 
vi-\-ya8  (where,  however,  an  intentional  play  on  the  word  may  be  assumed: 
Delbriick);  and  anvaaarhearat  (instead  of  cmutamaearat).  Such  unifications  of 
prefix  and  root,  with  treatment  of  the  result  after  the  manner  of  a  simple 
root,  are  extremely  rare. 

Some  hold,  however,  that  certain  of  the  apparent  roots  of  the  language 
are  results  of  this  unification:  thus,  ap  from  a-^ap,  vyae  trom  vi'{-ae,  tyaj 
from  ati'{-aj^  etc.  (see  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.,  xiii.  61). 

g.  The  loss  of  the  initial  «  of  Btha  and  Btambh  after  the  prefix  ud  has 
been  noticed  above  (288  a). 

Also  (187  a,  b),  certoin  peculiarities  of  combination  of  a  prefix  with  the 
initial  vowel  of  a  root. 

1088.  As  to  the  more  general  adverbial  uses  of  the  pre- 
fixes, and  their  prepositional  uses,   see  the  next  chapter. 

1069.  The  adverbial  prefixes  sk,  'well',  and  diu,  'iH\  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  combined  with  verbal  forms ;  but  no  examples  of  such  combination 
are  quotable  from  accentuated  texts. 

As  to  the  addition  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  suffixes  taram  and 
tamam   to  verbs,  see  above,  478. 

Other  Verbal  Compounds. 

1090.  It  has  been  seen  above  that  some  of  the  preposi- 
tional prefixes  are  employed  in  combination  with  only  very  small 
classes  of  roots,  namely  those  whose  meaning  makes  them  best 
fitted  for  auxiliary  and  periphrastic  uses  —  such  as  kf,  'make*, 
bku  and  aSy  ^he\  dha,  'put*,  t,  'go*  —  and  that  the  first  three 
of  these  are  widely  used  in  combination  with  a  derivative  in 
am  to  make  a  periphrastic  conjugation.  Such  roots  have  also 
been,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language^  but  with  increas- 
ing frequency,    used   in   somewhat   analogous  combinations  with 

23* 
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other  elemenU,  aabatantive  and  adjectiTe  as  well  as  adverbial; 
and  this  has  become,  in  part,  developed  finally  into  a  regular 
and  indefinitely  extensible  method  of  increaaing  Uie  resources  of 
verbal  expression. 

lOei.  Most  tnilogon)  with  Am+|^  (1070)  *re  iteir  othsr  onoi>»t«K 
poetlc  compoDnds  in  tbe  Veda:  tdckKaSkflya  (RT.],  'making  ■  etuUlng  wand', 
jortfanoMiSvonl  [RV.j,  'flimmeiing',  ind  alalabhAvant  (RV.),  'making  mcny'; 
and  (In  AB.)  bababiilitiTvan,  'cnckUng'.  And  AT.  has  marnofi  with  ytr 
(T5.  and  VS.,  nuianuuA],   'crnah'. 

Further,  comblnationt  of  ytr  nlth  tnra*  used  at  the  HcriBce,  a*  vital, 
ivdha,  tvadhi,  tvafi:  at  Drat  [ihtates  only,  and  nonn-compoDndt,  bat 
becoming  verbal  combinations  In  whioti  the  pieBzed  word  li  tteated  like  a 
prepositional  prefli:  Ihui,  nofakarili  [(B.:  bnt  ivadhd  fconfti,  TA.);  and 
other  preBles  are  set  before  them,  ■*  anuvaiathtiri/iH. 

lOOS.  a.  The  noon  nonxM,  'obeisance,  homage',  In  a  itill  more  porelf 
nonD-valne,  booomM  combined  with  ytf .'  in  tbe  Veda,  only  with  the  gemnd, 
In  nanuukftya  (beeide  li«tlaffhf<'  ""1  ^^f^itT^'  above,  900.). 

b.  A  lolltary  combination  with  yi,  'go',  li  ahown  by  the  aecoiatira 
iitam,  'home';  which,  appearing  only  in  ordinary  phraaea  in  RV.,  li  la  AT. 
eomponnded  with  the  participle!  —  In  aitaihyiml,  oalanuaydnt,  MomiM 
(wltb  acoent  like  that  of  ordinary  compoonds  with  a  pieflz)  —  and  la  the 
Brahmanas    and    the    later    tangiuge    la    treated    qnite    like    •  piaflxi  thai, 

o.  Other  ordinary  accnsitlTo  form*  or  adjeotlTes  in  eombinatiM  wlA 
verbal  deiiTatlTes  or  kr  and  Mu  are  fonnd  here  and  there  In  tte  older  lan- 
guage:   tbni,    (rtathkflya  and    no^narfiibfl^    [^^Oi    nagnanibltivtita,  pam^ 

aanJiliivuka,   etc.  (IS.  at  al.j. 

loos.  In  the  early  but  aot  in  the  earliest  language,  a  noun* 
stem  thuB  compounded  with  ^  or  biH,  in  verbal  nonaB  and 
ordinary  derivatiTes,  and  then  also  in  verbal  fonna,  begins  to 
assume  a  constant  ending  i   (of  doubtful  origin]. 

There  la  no  Inatanee  of  thla  In  RT.,  ualea*  the  t  of  akViaKkrtj/a  [abore, 
1001)  Is  to  be  to  siplained.  In  AT.,  beaides  the  obaenre  vatlkfia  and 
vatikard,  ia  fonnd  only  pkaOkdra^a.  In  the  Bribmana  langaage,  esamplea 
begin  to  occur  occasionally  —  cycti  and  mrlhtmi  in  TS.;  ,thaM  and  pAofi, 
hriiri,  udnori  In  TB.;  tha  Ont  three,  with  tuptafi,  eH,  m,  brSkma^,  and 
Airiilri  Id  IJB.;  and  ao  on.  Tha  aeeaat  of  the  ooniblnaUon  li  In  gaaeial 
aeoordanee  with  the  aeeMit  of  componnda  with  the  aanal  preflxaa ;  and  If  tha 
piBflzad  atem  take*  te  tana,  thla  roata  apon  the  Anal  i.  Sometlmei  ■  man 
eriioeatton  takw  place-.  Una,  mJttHid  UUhontit  (TS),  ptad  kHfAmofmim 
(f  B.|,  v^  HmW  (TA.).  Tb«  i  la  eatlonaly  treated :  now  aa  an  nncomblaaUa 
Anal,  BE  in  rycti  okuruta  uid  mtthoni  obliavan  iTS.);  na*  le  liable  to  tte 
eidlnBtir  eon*«taiana,  t«  In  nillAiMM/  tnaya  n/iim  and  tvi/Hwvala  (^B.). 
jT  Tbe   exanplt*    In  aMenuiatiul    toxti,  and    especially    thoae  in  whM  tti 
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▼erb  is  entitled  to  the  tone,  are  too  ttm  to  farnish  more  than  a  fragmentary 
illustration  of  the  formation. 

Out  of  snch  heglnnings  has  grown   in   the  later  langnage  the  following 
Tnle: 

1094.  Any  noun  or  adjectiye  stem  is  liable  to  be  com- 
pounded with  verbal  forms  or  derivatiyes  of  the  roots  y^ 
kf  and  >T  bhu  (and,  it  is  said,  of  35^  as  also ;  but  such  ca- 
ses, if  they  occur,  are  at  least  extremely  rare),  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  verbal  prefix.  If  the  final  of  the  stem  be  an  a  or 
i-YOwel,  it  is  changed  to  ^  i;  if  an  t^-vowel,   it  is  changed 

to  3"  tt. 

It  is  prescribed  also  that  a  final  f  become  ri,  and  that  as 
and  an  be  changed  to  t;  but  no  genuine  examples  appear  to  be 
quotable. 

Examples  are :  itamhhXbhavaiij  ^becomes  a  post*;  tkacittlhhuya,  ^becoming 
of  one  mind*;  upahafUkaroii,  ^thon  makest  an  offering*;  naJkhaipraharajarjankftay 
*tom  to  pieces  with  blows  of  the  claws';  ^HhUihliQvanti^  ^become  loose*; 
kundaXikfia,  ^ring-shaped.' 

1096.  Of  all  the  forms  which  constitute  or  are  attached  to 
the  verbal  system,  the  passive  participle  is  the  one  most  closely 
assimilated  in  its  treatment  as  a  combinable  element  to  an  or- 
dinary adjective.  Next  to  it  come  the  gerund  and  the  gerund- 
ives. Combinations  of  the  kind  here  treated  of  are  especially 
common  with  passive  participles  and  gerunds. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


INDECLINABLES. 

1096.  The  indeclinable  words  are  less  distinctly  divi- 
ded into  separate  parts  of  speech  in  Sanskrit  than  is  usual 
elsewhere  in  Indo-European  language  -^  especially  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  class  of  prepositions  hardly  has  a  real 
ecdatence,  but  is  represented  by  certain  adverbial  words 
wUdi  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  used  prepositionally. 
They  willy  however,  be  briefly  described  here  under  the 
usual  heads. 
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Adverbs. 

1097.  Adverbs  by  Suffix.  Classes  of  adverbs,  some- 
times of  considerable'  extent,  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  adverb-making  suffixes  especially  to  pronominal  roots  or 
stems,  but  also  to  noun  and  adjective  stems. 

There  is  no  ultimate  difference  between  these  sufflxes  and  the  case- 
endings  in  declension;  and  the  adverbs  of  this  division  sometimes  are  used 
in  the  manner  of  cases. 

1098.  With  the  suffix  las  are  made  adverbs  having  an 
ablative  sense,  and  not  rarely  also  an  ablative  construction.  Sueh 
are  made : 

a.  From  pronominal  roots,  in  dta$y  itd$t  tdUu,  ydtai^  k^ioB,  am6UUj 
ivatcu  (not  found  earlier] ;  and  from  the  pronominal  stems  in  t  or  d  (484)  of 
the  personal  pronouns :  thus,  mattd$  (only  example  in  Y .),  tvaUaSy  osmflllof, 
yufmattaa. 

b.  From  noun  and  adjective  stems  of  every  class,  sinee  the  earliest 
period,  but  more  freely  later:  thus,  mukhatds^  agratd»j  rft&uMs,  Mdf, 
^r8atd$f  nastd$^  yajtutoB,  pardtas,  anydtai^  HirvdUu,  daiuinatdi,  ahkipatAi 
(once,  in  RY.,  from  a  case-form:  patsui&a). 

o.  From  a  few  prepositions:  thus,  ahkOtu,  pardas,  dniitas. 

Examples  of  ablative  construction  are :  tdtah  taftkit  (AY.),  *fh>m  that 
sixth';  tdio  Jyiyan  (AV.),  'older  than  they*;  fcutop  eid  defod  affotya  (H.\ 
'arriving  from  some  region  or  other*. 

But  the  distinctive  ablative  meaning  is  not  infrequently  effaced,  and  the 
adverb  has  a  more  locative  value :  thus,  agratdsj  Mn  firont* ;  (Mmateamipatai, 
*in  our  presence';  dharmatas,  *in  accordance  with  duty';  ehaff€Ua»  (H.),  ^with 
reference  to  the  goat\ 

1009.  With  the  suffix  ira  (in  V.  often  trd)  are  made 
adverbs  having  a  locative  sense,  and  occasionally  also  a  locative 
construction. 

These  adverbs  are  formed  firom  pronominal  roots,  namely  dtra,  tdtra^ 
ydtroj  kUtray  amUitray  asmatrd,  satri;  and  also  from  noun  and  adjective 
stems,  as  anydtra,  vi^ira,  tamandtraj  martyatri,  dakfi^Mtri,  devatfi, 
purutri,  bakutrd. 

The  words  in  (accented;  trd  are  Yedic  only,  except  tatri,  ^altogether'  :of 
which  Mtram  is  also  given  as  an  alternative  form). 

Examples  of  quasi-locative  or  locative  construction  are  :  hAtia  d  dakfinatri 
(RY.),  'in  the  right  band';  tatra  'ntare  (U.),  'in  that  interval*;  prabhuivarh  Mrs 
y%^)yaU{E.),  'sovereignty  is  suited  to  him';  ekatrapuruae  (MBh.),  Hn  a  single  man'. 

As  the  locative  case  is  used  also  to  express  the  goal  of  motion  (304), 
80  the  adverbs  in  tra  have  sometimes  an  accusative  as  weU  as  a  locative 
value:  thus,  tatra  gachdy  'go  there  or  thither';  pathd  devatri  yinan  (RV.), 
*roads  that  go  to  the  gods'. 
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1100.  One  or  two  other  suffixes  of  locality  are : 

a.  ha,  in  ihd,  'here*,  kdha,  'where?'  and  the  Vedic  vi^vdha  {also  vifvdhcij 
vi^vdha],  'always*  (compare  helow,/1104,  end). 

b.  tatf  which  is  added  to  words  having  already  a  local  or  directive 
valae:  thus,  to  adTerbial  accasatives,  as  prdktaU  Maktat;  to  adverbial  abla- 
tives, as  arduat,  uttardttat^  parahdttat;  and  to  prepositional  adverbs,  as 
adhdsiat,  avditat^  pardstat^  purdaiat,  bah{stat.  Apparently  by  analogy  with 
these  la^;t,  the  suffix  has  occasionally  the  form  stat:  thus,  updriHat, 

e.  hi,  in  uttardhi  (^B.)  and  daksinahi  (no  occurrence). 

1101.  By  the  suffix  Ma  are  made  adverbs  of  manner,  es- 
pecially from  pronominal  roots  or  stems. 

Thus,  tdthiiy  ydtha;  kathd  and  itthd  (by  the  side  of  which  stAnd  kathdm 
and  i(tft(2m);  and  the  rare  imdtha  and  amUtha,  And  dtha  (V.  often  dtha)^  'so 
then\  doubtless  belongs  with  them.  Farther,  from  a  few  adjective  and  noun 
stems:  as,  vi^dthtit  sarvdlha^  anydthuj  ubhaydihiij  itardthcij  jfatamdtha, 
urdhvdthdy  ftutha,  ndmdthd  (once,  AY.). 

Yathd  becomes  usually  toneless  in  V.»  when  used  in  the  sense  of  iva 
after  a  noun  forming  the  subject  of  comparison:  thus,  td}fdvo  yathd  {RV.\ 
nike  thieves'. 

1102.  One  or  two  other  suffixes  of  manner  are: 

a.  ti,  in  Iti,  'thus',  very  commonly  used,  from  the  earliest 
period,  as  particle  of  quotation,  following  the  words  quoted. 

Examples  are :  hrahmajdyi  'ydm  ih  eid  dvocan  (RV.),  *if  they  have  said 
^his  is  a  Brahman's  wife"^;  tdiAi  devd  abruvan  vrdtya  kfih  nu  Usthati  *ti 
(AY.),  'the  gods  said  to  him:  ''Yratya,  why  do  you  stand?"*  Often,  the  iU 
is  used  more  pregnantly:  thus,  ydh  ^raddddhdU  adnU  devd  Hi  (AY.),  'whoeTer 
has  faith  that  the  gods  exist';  tafh  vydghram  munir  muaiko  *ynm  iU  pofyati 
(H.),  'the  sage  looks  upon  that  tiger  as  being  really  a  mouse';  yuyath  kim 
tli  ndatha  (H.),  'why  (lit'ly,  alleging  what  reason)  do  you  sit?'  Or  the  iU 
marks  an  onomatopceia,  or  indicates  a  gesture:  thus,  bahfs  te  astu  bdl  Hi 
(AY.),  'let  it  come  out  of  you  with  a  "splash"';  fly  dgrt  kriaty  dtM  'ti  ((B.), 
'be  ploughs  first  this  way,  then  this  way'.  A  word  made  by  iti  logically 
predicate  to  an  object  is  usually  nominative :  thus,  8varg6  lokd  Hi  ydth  vddanti 
(AY.),  'what  they  call  ''the  heavenly  world" ';  vidarbharajaUmoydih  damayanti 
'ti  viddhi  mean  (MBh.),  'know  me  for  the  Yidarbha-king's  daughter,  Damayanti 
by  name^;  but  ajnam  bdlam  ity  dhvh  (M.),   'they  call  an  ignorant  man  a  child'. 

With  the  suffix  of  Hi  is  to  be  compared  that  of  tdti  etc.   (519). 

b.  va  in  iva  (toneless),  'like,  as',  and  evd  (in  Y.  often  evd),  earlier 
'thus\  later  a  particle  emphasizing  the  preceding  word;  for  'thus*  is  used 
later  the  related  evdm,  which  hardly  occurs  in  RY.,  and  in  AY.  only  with 
yvid:  as,  evdrh  vidvdn^   'knowing  thus'. 

In  later  Yedic  (AY.  etc.)  iva  more  often  counts  for  only  a  single  syllable. 

1108.  a.  By  the  suffix  da  are  made  adverbs  of  time,  but 
almost  only  from  pronominal  roots. 
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Thus,  iadi,  yadd,  kadi,  idi  (only  in  Y.);  «nd  fddi,  becldn  wMck  is 
found  etrlier  <d<Iam.  Besides  theoe,  in  Um  older  langnage,  only  mtnadi; 
later  a  few  others,  as  anyada,  du»ddj  nUyada. 

b.  By  the  perhaps  related  damm  are  made  iddmm,  iadammL,  vipvaddmm, 

c.  With  rhi  are  made,  from  pronominal  roots,  tdrhi,  cfdrU,  y^rU,  IcMi, 

d.  The  sofAx  di,  foond  only  in  yddi,  'if,  is  perhaps  leUtad  with  do, 
in  form  as  in  meaning. 

1104.  By  the  saSBx  dha  are  formed  adverbs  e^>eeiallj  from 
numerals,   signifying  '-fold,   times,  ways*,  etc. 

Thus,  tkadhiy  dvidhi  (also  dvfdJka  and  dvdhi),  trfdha  (in  the  old  lan- 
guage usnally  tredhd;,  $addhd  (also  fodki  and  faddhiS^y  dvadafodhdf  sa&asrsdDkd, 
and  so  on.  Also,  natnrally,  from  words  having  a  qnasi-nnmeral  character: 
thus,  iatidhi,  bahudhiy  purudhdj  vifvddha,  fofvadhi,  etavaddhi.  In  a  very 
few  cases,  also  from  general  noun  and  adjective  stems :  thus,  mitradhd  (AY.), 
friyadhi  (TS.),  fjttdhi  (TB),  paTiMi%ibdKa  (PB.). 

The  particle  &dha  or  ddha,  a  Vedic  equivalent  of  6iha,  probably  belongs 
here  {;pufudh&  and  vifv&dha,  with  shortened  final,  occur  a  few  times  in  BY.]; 
also  addkdy  *in  troth";  and  perhaps  MokA,  ^wi(h\  which  has  an  equivalent 
Bodha-  in  several  Yedic  compounds.  And  the  other  adverbs  in  ka  (llOOa) 
may  be  of  like  origin. 

1105.  From  a  few  numerals  are  made  multiplicatiTa  adTerbe  with  i: 
namely,  dvfi,  trO,  and  eatikr  (probably,  for  eat&r$). 

The  corresponding  word  for  *once*,  takft,  is  a  compound  rather  than  a 
derivative ;  and  the  same  character  belongs  still  more  evidently  to  paticaftrfvas, 
navakftvoMy  aparimiUikfivai,  ete.,  though  krt  and  hftvcu  are  regarded  by  tte 
native  grammarians  as  suffixes  (AY.  has  dd^  hfivas  and  §apid  hhva»\, 

1106.  By  the  suMx  ^ds  are  made,  especially  from  numeral 
or  quantitatiye  stems,  adverbs  of  quantity  or  measure  or  manner, 
generally  used  distributively. 

Thus,  tkafd$y  'one  by  one',  ^Qltaf&»^  *by  hundreds*,  HufdM^  'season  by 
season',  pacchai,  'foot  by  foot\  aJksarap^,  'syllable  by  syllable*,  ganof&i,  'in 
crowds',  fiamba^&Sy  'by  bunches',  parti^^,  'limb  by  limb*,  tavaeeAds,  la 
such  and  such  number  or  quantity*:  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  aartMtf4r 
SrhoUy',  mtMiya^cLty   'principally',  hrchra^asy  'stingily*. 

1107.  By  the  suffix  vdt  are  made  with  great  freedom,  in 
every  period  of  the  language,  adverbs  signifying  'after  the  man- 
ner of,  like*,  etc. 

Thus,  angiraavdt,  'like  Angiras',  manuav&t  (RY.),  'as  Mana  did*,  jamad- 
agtUvdt,  'after  the  manner  of  Jamadagni';  purvavdt  or  prainavdt  or  puranavdt, 
'as  of  old',  kakatdRyavat,   'after  the  fashion  of  the  crow  and  the  palm-fruit*. 

This  is  reaUy  the  adverbially  used  accusative  (with  adverbial  ahift  of 
accent :  below,  1 1 1 1  e)  of  the  suffix  vant  (next  chapter),  which  in  the  Yeda 
makes  certain  adjective  compounds  of  a  similar  meaning :  thua^  tvtoamt,  'like 
thee',  mdvantj   'of  my  sort',  etc. 
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1106.  By  the  rafflx  $at  «ie  made  tdverbe  signifying  Hnto  the  condition 
of,  whieh  are  nsed  along  with  Terbs  of  becoming  and  of  making. 

Thas,  Offnitat  -\-  ybr,  'reduce  to  Are,  barn  up';  hhasmtuat  -\-  yhhuy  *tnm 
to  ashes*;  atmasaUtrta^  *made  one's  own'. 

These  derivatives  are  unknown  in  the  earlier  langnage,  and  not  common 
in  the  later.  The  $  of  sat  is  not  liable  to  conversion  into  $.  The  connection 
with  the  foUowing  Terb  is  not  so  close  as  to  require  the  use  of  the  gerund 
in  ya:  thus,  bha§ma$dthrtva  (not  -fcrly/i:  above,  990). 

1109.  Suffixes,  not  of  noun-derivation  or  inflection,  may  be  traced  with 
more  or  less  plausibility  in  a  few  other  adverbs.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
praidr,  'early',  and  sanutdr,  'away';  in  dakii^dy  'with  right  hand',  and  eikUvd, 
'with  consideration';  in  nundm^  'now*,  and  nanandm,  'variously'.  Rut  the 
cases  are  in  the  main  too  rare  and  doubtful  to  be  worth  notice  here. 

The  adyerbs  of  this  diyision  are  almost  never  used  prepo- 
sitionally.  Those  of  the  next  division,  however,  are  in  many 
instances  so  used. 

1110.  Case-forms  used  as  Adverbs.  A  large  num- 
ber of  adverbs  are  more  or  less  evidently  cases  in  form, 
made  from  stems  which  are  not  otherwise  in  use.  Also 
many  cases  of  known  stems,  pronominal  or  noun  or  adject- 
ive, are  used  with  an  adverbial  value,  being  distinguished 
from  proper  cases  by  some  difference  of  application,  which 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  irregularity  of  form. 

1111.  The  accusative  is  the  case  most  frequently  and 
widely  used  adverbially.     Thus: 

a.  Of  pronominal  stems :  as,  y&d^  'if,  when,  that',  etc.;  tddy  'then'  etc.; 
k6n,  'why,  whether*,  etc.;  iddm,  'now,  here';  adds,  'yonder';  and  so  on. 
Of  like  value,  apparently,  are  the  (mostly  Yedic)  particles  fcdd,  kdm  and 
kam(f),  {d,  eid  (common  at  every  period),  smdd  and  sumdd^  im  and  ftm 
(by  some  regarded  as  still  possessing  pronoun-value),  -kim. 

Compounds  with  fd  are  eid,  *if,  n^d,  Mest',  svid,  kuvfd;  with  eid, 
kieid;  with  -Jkim,  ndkim  and  mdkim,  and  dinm. 

b.  Of  noun-stems:  as.  nima,  'by  name';  s^kham,  'happily';  kdmam, 
*at  will,  if  you  please';  nAktam,  'by  night';  rdhaSj  'secretly';  osdm,  'quickly' 
(V.);   and  so  on. 

c.  Of  adjective  stems,  in  great  numbers:  as,  saiydm,  'truly';  okrdm, 
'long*;  fiOyam,  'constantly';  ftftOyoa,  'more,  again';  and  so  on. 

1.  The  neuter  singular  is  the  ease  commonly  employed  in  this  way; 
and  it  is  fbrmed  and  used  adTerbially  from  a  large  class  of  compound  steaia 
which  do  not  ooeur  in  adjeetive  um  (the  so-called  <io|K>!^Aaoa-compounds : 
below,  chap.  XYIII.). 
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2.    But  the  temimine  tisfvUr  ftlto  ii  sometii 
•fv-^^M    jw^ferViai    eiwIuNrt    of   foapwifOB,    torom   aad 
asu«faed  tA  p«rtKlc«.  aad  rvea.  af  it  is  eUimed    473,  to 
^ofifT'Tm.  ^fjtamdm,  u^aUtar^m^  ^amiitianmi,  /fnktnmUlm , 

Ib  tli«  oULeflt  l>BfB«ge   RV,  aad  AV. .  the  nevter  iBstead  •€ 
form  o<  cfccie  s^fliet  U  aljBMt  aJoB«  1b  vie:  fee  1118. 

d.  Many  Wverfci  of  obsrmre  fona  or  coBoection  an  to  te 
probability  a4  arrriftative*  oC  obaolete  BO«a  or  adjeetive 
Amim.  'in  iflesce';  tofSm,  *at  evenia^*;  d(dkam,  TaiBly'; 
vitli  prep.  ':  ^fwn  or  dLam.  'sofBefeat*  'ia  tbe  later  liagaage  aoed  «ft&  |lr 
ia  the  Buaner  of  a  preix  :  frSfot,  'Bsaally';  udt,  'fOBMwhat* ; 
eipectedlr':  bahiQ,  'ovtaide';  mOkm  aad  miikdM,  nMm  aad 
aad  §0  oa.  Madr<k  etc.  aad  amflk  'ia  RV.^  are  perhaps  cootraOei 
of  adjettiYea  ha^iaf  yat  or  <riSe  as  their  flaal  (407 ff.;;  and 
vftkak.  with  ffthak  aad  rdhak,  auy  be  of  the  saaie  character.  The 
of  other  roott  as  iaai  aieiabers  is  also  probable  ttr  vfdAofc,  amm^  aai 
oyuatt,  ominM  aad  mftkA.  fu^ap6i,  tic.  Compare  also  the  foms  ia  •■ 
beside  those  ia  a,  above.   1080»  1101,  1108  a. 

e.  Ia  Tedic  dmv4L  'quickly*,  is  to  be  seeu  a  ehaage  of  aeeeat  far 
the  adverbial  ose  'pple  drAtani,  'roaaiag');  aad  droAydt,  'stoutly'  (RY.,  0Bce>. 
Biay  be  aaocher  example.  The  comparatiTO  aad  saperlatiTe  sofllxas  (abore,  e, 
show  a  like  chAiige;  aad  it  is  alio  to  be  recogaized  ia  the  deriTstiTes  wiA 
v6t    1107. 

1118.  The  instrumental  is  also  very  often  used  with 
adverbial  value :  generally  in  the  singular,  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  plural.     Thus  : 

a.  Of  pronominal  stems:  as,  emd  and  ayi,  hdya,  and,  96ma,  oaid, 
amuyd. 

b.  Of  noan-fltems :  as,  ksoncmi,  'instaatly';  a^eftna,  'completely';  oipswfM, 
'especially*;  dfva,  'by  day';  diftya,  'fortunately*;  $dha»d,  'suddenly';  aktMiij 
'by  night';  and  so  on. 

c.  Of  adjectives,  both  neuter  (not  distinguishable  fkom  maseatiae)  aad 
feminine:  as,  ddksmena,  *to  the  south';  ikUarena,  'to  the  north';  dntercaa, 
'within';  eiHna,  iong*;  —  ^&muM  and  (dnakaiSy  'slowly';  tieeaU,  'on  high'; 
paracafi,   'afar';  t&vinbku,   'mightily';  and  so  on. 

d.  More  doubtful  cases,  mostly  from  the  older  language,  may  be  ia- 
stanced  as  follows:  tirafeAta,  devdta,  bahHia^  and  fatv&rta  (all  RV.},  hom- 
onymous instrumentals  from  nouns  in  to;  dviui,  tadttnoy  irmi,  mfsi,  vrlfto, 
idea,  asihif?)^  mudha  (not  V.},  adhund  (Br.  and  later). 

e.  Adverbially  used  instrumeatals  are  (in  the  older  Ungaage),  oftener 
than  any  other  case,  distinguished  from  normal  instrumentals  by  dUKereacss 
of  form:  thus,  especially,  by  an  irregular  accent:  as,  ami  and  dfya  (given 
above);  perhaps  ^^Aa;  apakd,  dmyd,  kuhayd(f);  naktayi^  toapmaijfij  samaai; 
adatrayi,  fiayi,  ubhayi,  tumnayiff);  dohsfai,  madhyi;  iiie<t,  jmei,  arei, 
paced,    tira^ei;  —   in   a  few  u-stems,   by  a  y  inserted  hefore  the  aadiag, 
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which  is  accented:  thas,  amuyd  (given  above],  o^yJ,  aadhuyd,  raghuyi, 
dhffnuyi,  anusthuydy  mithuyi ;  —  and  urviyd  (for  urvyi)  and  v€pvyd  (properly 
vfpoaya)  are  more  slightly  irregular. 

1113.  The  datiye  has  only  very  seldom  an  adverbial  use. 
Examples  are    (from   the  later  language   only;:    eiraycL,    4ong';   arihaya, 

'for  the  sake  of;  oAnoya,  ^presently*. 

1114.  The  ablative  is  not  infrequently  used  adverbially. 
Thus: 

a.  Of  pronominal  stems:  as,  kdsmaty  'why?'  akamiat,  'casually,  un- 
expectedly"; it,  tity  yit  (V.:  normal  forms,  instead  of  the  pronominal 
<umdt  etc.). 

b.  Of  noun-stems:  as,  asdty  'near';  arj(,  'afar';  baldly  'forcibly';  kuiu- 
kaldt,  'emulonsly*;  safca^at,   'on  the  part  of. 

e.  Oftenest,  of  adjective  stems :  as,  durdt,  'afar*;  nicit,  'below';  pa^edty 
'behind';  Botudt,  'plainly,  actually';  aamantdtj  'completely';  aeirdt,  'not  long'. 

d.  In  a  few  instances,  adverbially  used  ablatives  likewise  show  a  changed 
accent  in  the  early  language:  thus,  apakdtj  ^trom  afar';  amdt,  'from  near 
by";  8andty  'from  of  old'  (but  instr.  86nd]\  utiardi,  'from  the  north';  adhardt, 
'below'. 

1116.    The  genitive  is  almost  never  used  adverbially. 
In  the   older  language    occur  akida,    'by  night',    and   vdito$,    'by    day'; 
later,  eirasya,   'long*. 

1116.  The  locative  is  sometimes  used  with  adverbial 
value.     Thus: 

From  noun  and  adjective  stems:  aki,  'near';  dr^  and  duri,  'afar*; 
abhitvarij  'behind';  a$tamikd,  'at  home';  rt-,  'without'  (prep.);  dgre,  'in 
firont*;  sihdne,  'suitably';  sapadiy  'immediately';  -arthe  and  -krU  (common  in 
composition),   'for  the  sake  of;  aparUu,   'in  after  time'. 

1117.  Even  a  nominative  form  appears  to  be  stereotyped  into  an  ad- 
verbial value  in  (Vedic)  kdi,  interrogative  particle,  and  its  compounds  ndkia 
and  mdkit,  negative  particlea. 

1118.  Verbal  Prefixes  and  kindred  virords.  The 
verbal  prefixes,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  [1076  ff.), 
are  properly  adverbs,  having  a  special  office  and  mode  of 
use  in  connection  with  verbal  roots  and  their  more  imme- 
diate derivatives. 

Their  occasional  looser  connection  with  the  verb  has  been 
noticed  above  ;1084].  In  the  value  of  general  adverbs,  how- 
ever, they  only  very  rarely  occur  (except  as  4p*  ^^^  mainly 
changed  its  oMce  from  prefix  to  adverb  or  conjunction  in  the 
later  language) ;  but  their  prepositional  uses  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  important :  see  below,   1126. 
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In  eompetttton  irlth  nouni,  they  (like  oth«T  tdTecbtal  elemenU)  dm  1b- 
fnqneBtlr  h«T«  to  tdJ*otl*e  *ilae:  im  b«low,  ehtp.  XVIII. 

Ills.  Sevenl  at  the  pTefliei  {u  noticed  aboie,  478 — 4)  form  com- 
ptNtWe  aBd  BnperUtiTe  tdJeetlTei,  by  the  tnfBie>  (oro  and  tamo,  or  ni  anl 
ma.*  thus,  {Mara  anit  ullomd,'  Mkara  and  ailiamS,  ipara  and  ajumnd,  Avars 
and  mamS,  lipara  and  upam/i ;  and  frathamA  la  doattieM  of  the  mme  ehar- 
aeuri  alio,  Stitara  mi,  Sutama.  And  uicaHtlTe*  of  ineb  doiimlTB  ad^ctl*ei 
(for  the  moit  part  doC  olhecwlse  found  In  aie)  haTe  the  Talae  of  comparatlTW, 
and  rarely  supetlatlTM,  to  the  prBBsea  themiBlvea:  tbas,  t/kh^tah  dt 
MiWardth  (drii  fifodki  (AV.),  'whatever  la  qnlokened,  do  thou  still  further 
quicken';  vitarMi  vf  kramaiva  (RV.)i  'itrlde  out  yet  more  widely';  ^rd  tiM 
naya  protonlih  v&tya  dtha  (RT.),  'lead  him  forvaid  itlll  further  toward  ad- 
vantage'; ad  mam  utlordih  nayo  (AT.),   'lead  him  ap  itiU  higher'. 

Basldea  those  Initanced,  aie  foand  alio  lulofdm,  acalanlfn,  paralarAm, 
paraitaTAm.  Jn  the  Brahmanas  and  later  [abOTe,  1111  o),  the  feminine 
aofotatlve  la  Qted  inatead:  tbn»,  prnlltar^,  taihtarim,  nilarAm,  ultonliR, 
pratarim  and  pratamStn  (and  xniiiarim,  RV.,  onc^. 

1120.  Kindred  in  origin  and  ohatacter  with  the  rerbal  pre- 
fixes, and  used  like  tliem  except  in  composidon  with  verba,  are 
a  few  other  adverbe:  thus,  at>^,  'down';  adiit,  'below*;  porii, 
'far  off';  fmri,  'before';  atUari  (apparently,  aui6r-{-&j,  'among'; 
inti,  'near';  uptin',  'above':  and  lo^ d  (already  mentioned,  1104), 
'along,  with',  and  idea,  'together,  with',  ma;  be  notioed  with  them. 
Vina,    'without',   and  ttiiu-,    'apart',   appear  to  be  related  with  W. 

liai.  Inseparable  Prefixes.  A  small  number  of 
adverbial  prefixes  are  found  only  in  combination  with  other 
elements.    Thus : 

a.  The  negative  prefix  a  or  on  —  an  before  vowels,  a  btfore 
eonsonants. 

It  U  combined  eapecUUy  with  Innnmerible  nonni  and  ad}eetlTBi,'  Bmek 
■KB  rarely,  with  adiecba,  ta  abUra  asd  tftmar  (BT.),  (iaaiifa*  (TB.),  oho*- 
mcit,  aiakrl;  and,  aecordlng  to  the  grammarians,  sometimes  aiao  with  pionODiu 
[asoi,  unCMu),  and  with  Terba  (i^iieiili,  'does  not  cook'),  bnt  no  nch  cob- 
blBathm*  appoar  to  b«  qnotsbie. 

The  iDdependent  negative  tdveibs,  nd  and  md,  aie  only  to  rare  aai 
exceptional  Instances  nsed  In  oompotltlon;  see  below,   llB9b. 

b.  The  comitatiTe  prefix  m,  used  instead  of  the  prepoddoft 
nim.   and  escbangeably  with  mid,  before  nottns  and  adjectives. 

o.  The  prefix  of  dispruse  <&»,  'ill,  badly'  [identical  wilh 
ydtu:  32S. 

It  Ib  combined    In  tbe  MBlr^^B^^AlldJIIh    Of  MmMnaKoHs  « 
■  veib^  form,        least  s  <MM^^^^^^^^HHMj|lui^Ie ;  ivftrati 
(K.),   'behaves  ilV   (BR.}. 
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d.  The  corresponding  laudatory  prefix  su,  'well*,  is  in  gen- 
eral so  closely  accordant  in  its  use  with  the  preceding  that  it  is 
best  mentioned  here,  through  it  occurs  not  rarely  as  an  inde- 
pendent particle  in  the  oldest  language  (in  KV. ,  more  than  two 
hundred  times ;  in  the  peculiar  parts  of  AV. ,  only  fourteen 
times^,  and  even  occasionally  later. 

No  combination  of  tu  with  a  verbal  form  appears  to  be  qnotable  from 
any  accentuated  text  (though  the  worthless  pada- text  of  AV.  xix.  reads 
iu-dpayaU  at  49. 10).  K.  has  na  su  v{jndyeU  and  na  vai  8U  viduh  (or  m»- 
vijnaytte?), 

e.  The  exclamatory  and  usually  depreciative  prefixed  forms  of  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun  (506)  are  most  analogous  with  the  inseparable  prefixes. 

1122.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs.  Other  words  of 
adverbial  character  and  office,  not  clearly  referable  to  any 
of  the  classes  hitherto  treated,  may  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

a.  Asseveratiye  particles  (in  part,  Vedic  only) :  thus,  a^d, 
hdnta,  kila,  kh&lu^  t&  (rare  in  older  language),  vai^  vavd  (in 
Brahmana  language  only),  At,  AtVui,  «i,  dha,  ha,  gha,  iomtiha^  sma, 
hhala. 

Of  these,  Adnto  is  a  word  of  assent ;  M  has  won  also  an  illative  meaning, 
and  aceents  the  verb  with  which  it  stands  in  eonnection  (595  d);  tma  some- 
times gives  a  past  meaning  to  a  present  tense  (778  b);  u  is  often  combined 
with  the  final  a  of  other  particles:  thus,  dtAo,  fuf,  mtf,  ut6^  <ifo^  prd ;  but 
also  with  that  of  verb-forms,  as  dattd^  vidm6.  The  final  o  thus  produced 
is  ffrofffhya  or  uncombinable  (138o). 

Particles  of  kindred  value,  already  mentioned  above,  are  iU,  kdm  or  ham, 
Mj  jitfif  evd. 

Some  of  the  asaeverative  particles  are  much  used  in  the  later  artifloial 
poetry  with  a  purely  expletive  value,  as  devices  to  help  make  out  the  metre 
{pddapurana,  Werse-fillers') ;  so  especially  Aa,  Ai,  (ti,  sma. 

b.  Negative  particles  are :  nd,  signifying  simple  negation ; 
mi,  signifying  prohibition. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  verb  with  mi,  see  above,  579— 80. 

In  the  Veda,  nH  (or  nQ:  248  a)  has  also  sometimes  a  negative  meaning. 
For  the  Vedic  nd  of  comparison,  see  below,  d. 

In  naM,  nd  is  combined  with  ftf,  both  elements  retaining  their  full 
meaning;  also  with  {d  in  nid.  4est\  It  is  perhaps  present  in  nanH  and 
eafkd^  but  not  in  hind  (RV.,  onoe).  In  general,  neither  nd  nor  md  is  used 
in  composition  to  make  negative  compounds,  but,  instead,  the  inseparable 
negative  prefix  a  or  an  (1121a):  exceptions  are  the  Vedic  particles  ndki8 
and  mikU^  ndJam  and  mUkim;  also  nacirttm  and  mdciram,  and  a  few  others. 

o.  Interrogative  particles  are  only  those  already  given :  kdd, 
kim^  kw4d,  tvid,  nand,  of  which  the  last  introduces  an  objection 
or  expostulation. 
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d.  Of  particles  of  compuiBon  luive  been  mendoned  the 
toneless  wa,  and  yaM  also  toneless  iw-lien  nsed  in  the  stme 
way .  Of  frequent  occorrenee  in  the  oldest  language  is  also  ni, 
having  without  loss  of  accent  the  same  position  and  Talne  ai 
the  preceding. 

Examples  are :  riidrfsa  isuth  nd  wrfaia  dfHJf.xm  (RT. ,  'Jet  loose  jm 
eninity  like  an  arrow  at  the  enemy  of  the  singer';  trdyo  nd  tfrkfSm  (AV.j, 
ias  birds  to  the  tree*:  gaur6  ni  irfitdk  piba  (RT.  ,  Hliink  like  a  tkinty 
baffalo*.  This  use  is  generally  explained  aa  being  a  modillcatioD  or  •^f^f^ 
of  the  negative  one :  thus,  "[althougb,  to  be  soxej  not  fpreeiaely]  a  tfcintj 
boffalo';  and  so  on. 

e.  Of  particles  of  place,    besides    those   already  mentioned, 
may  be  noticed  kva   fin  V.,  always  to  be   read  kud]. 

f .  Particles  of  time  are :  nu^  'now*  (also  na  ':  mmdm  wis 
mentioned  above,  1109)  adyd  and  uufyds  and  sadhas  [RV.,  oneei, 
'today,  at  once*  all  held  to  contain  the  element  div  or  d^, 
hydi,  'yesterday,  ^di,  'tomorrow',  jydk  (also  related  with  d^, 
'long*;  punar,    'again*. 

g.  Of  particles  of  manner,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
may  be  noticed  n&nd,  'variously*  (for  ndnandm,  its  derivative, 
see  1109';  sasvdr   (RV. ,    'secretly*. 

In  the  above  classifications  are  inclnded   all  the  Vedic  adverbial  words, 
and  most  of  tbose  of  tbe  later  language:  for  the  rest,  see  the  diettonaxiei. 

Prepotifioiis. 

1123.  There  is,  as  already  stated,  no  proper  class  of 
prepositions  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term),  no  body  of 
words  having  for  their  exclusive  office  the  "government"  of  * 
nouns.  But  many  of  the  adverbial  words  indicated  above 
are  used  with  nouns  in  a  way  which  approximates  them 
to  the  more  fully  developed  prepositions  of  other  languages. 

If  one  and  another  of  such  words  —  as  vtnu,  rie  — -  occurs  almost  solelf 
in  prepositional  use,  this  is  merely  fortuitous,  and  of  no  consequence. 

1124.  Words  are  used  prepositionally  along  with  all  the 
noun-cases  excepting  the  dative.  But  in  general  their  office  is 
directive  only,  determining  more  definitely,  or  streng^ening,  the 
proper  case-use  of  the  noun.  Sometimes,  however,  the  case- 
use  is  not  easy  to  trace,  and  the  noun  then  seems  to  be  more 
immediately  ''governed"  by  the  preposition  —  that  is,  to  have 
its  case-form  more  arbitrarily  determined  by  its  association  with 
the  latter.     This   is   oftenest   true  of  the  accusative ;   and  of  tiie 
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genitive,  which  has,  here  as  elsewhere   (294),   suffered  an  exten- 
sion of  its  normal  sphere  of  use. 

1126.  The  adverbs  by  derivative  form  (1097 ff.)  have  least 
of  a  prepositional  value  (exceptions  are  especially  a  few  made 
with  the  suffix  Uu:  1098). 

Most  of  the  verbal  prefixes  (exceptions  are  tid^  nt,  para^ 
pra:  and  ava  and  ni  are  almost  such)  have  their  prepositional 
or  quasi-prepositional  uses  with  cases ;  but  much  more  widely  in 
the  older  time  than  in  the  later :  in  the  classical  lang^uage  the 
usage  is  mainly  restricted  to  prati,  anu,  and  a. 

Most  of  the  directive  words  akin  with  the  more  proper  pre- 
fixes are  used  prepositionally :  some  of  them  —  as  saha,  vma, 
upari,   cmtara,  purd  —  freely,   earlier  and  later. 

The.  case-forms  used  adverbially  are  in  many  instances  used 
prepositionally  also :  oftenest,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the 
genitive;  but  frequently,  and  from  an  early  time,  with  the  accus- 
ative ;  more  rarely  with  other  cases. 

We  will  take  ap  now  the  cases  for  a  brief  exposition,  beginning  with 
those  that  are  least  freely  used. 

1126.  The  Locative.  This  case  is  least  of  all  used  with  words  that 
can  claim  the  name  of  preposition.  Of  directives,  ant&r  and  its  later  deriv- 
ative antari,  meaning  ^within,  in*,  are  oftenest  added  to  it,  and  in  the 
classical  language  as  well  as  earlier.  Of  frequent  Vedic  use  with  it  are  a 
and  adhi  (illustrated  above,  806);  —  apt  and  wpa  are  much  rarer:  thus, 
yi  apdm  dpi  vrati  [adrUi]  (RV.),  'who  are  in  the  domain  of  the  waters*; 
amir  yd  Upa  sirye  [$6nti]  (RY.),  'who  are  up  yonder  in  the  sun*;  —  sdcci, 
*along  with*,  is  not  rare  in  RY.,  but  almost  entirely  unknown  later:  thus, 
pUtiHi  9&ea  iad,   'staying  with  her  parents'. 

1127.  The  Instrumental.  The  directives  used  with  this  case  are 
almost  only  those  which  contain  the  associative  pronominal  root  $a:  as  $aha 
(most  frequent),  sFtkam,  $ardham,  ianuxm^  samayaf  ioratham;  and,  in  the 
Yeda,  the  prefix  sam :  as,  te  sumatibhih  $dm  pdtntbhir  nd  vfsano  nanmahi 
(RY.),  'may  we  be  united  with  thy  favors  as  men  with  their  spouses*.  By 
substitution  of  the  instrumental  for  the  ablative  of  separation  (288),  vmd^ 
'without*  (not  Yedic);  takes  sometimes  the  instrumental ;  and  so,  in  the  Yeda, 
avas^  'down*,  and  parai^  'beyond*,  with  which  the  ablative  is  also,  and  much 
more  normally,  construed.  And  adhi^  in  RY.,  is  used  with  the  instrumentals 
an&na  and  sndhhis^  where  the  locative  would  be  expected. 

1128.  The  Ablative.  In  the  prepositional  constructions  of  the  ab- 
lative (as  was  pointed  out  and  partly  illustrated  above,  298),  the  ablaUve 
value  of  the  case,  and  the  merely  directive  value  of  the  added  particle,  are 
for  the  most  part  clearly  to  be  traced.  Many  of  the  verbal  prefixes  are  more 
or  less  frequently  joined  in  the  older  language  with  this  case :  oftenest,  adhi 
and  pari;  more  sporadically,  anuy  apa,  ava,  praU^  and  the  separatives  ni$ 
and  vi.     The  change  of   meaning  of  the  ablative   with  a,   'hither*,  by  which 
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it  comes  to  fill  the  office  of  its  opposite,  the  acccsttive,  was  safficientlT  ex- 
plained above  (293  o).  Of  directiTe  words  akin  with  the  prttflxes,  many  — 
as  bahis^  fmraa,  avoB^  cuLhas^  paraa^  purd^  vina,  and  tircu,  *oat  of  knowledfe 
of  —  accompany  this  case  by  a  perfectly  regular  construction.  Also  tlie 
case>forms  arvak^  pr^ik,  pa^cat,  urdhvam^  purvam^  param,  parena,  ptMitU; 
and  rUy  ^without',  of  which  the  natural  construction  with  an  abUiiTe  is 
predominant  earlier.  ArUikam^  ^near\  is  said  to  take  the  ablattve  as  well  as 
its  more  normal  companion  the  genitive. 

11S9.  The  Accusative.  Many  of  the  verbal  prefixes  and  related  veids 
take  an  accompanying  accusative.  Most  naturally  (since  tha  aconsative  is 
essentially  the  ^to'-case),  those  that  express  a  motion  or  action  towaid  any- 
thing :  as  abhi,  prati,  ami,  upa,  a,  aii  and  adki  in  the  sense  of  'over  eo  (•' 
or  ^across,  beyond^  tinju^  'through',  anktr  and  autara  when  meaaing  'betweea\ 
pari,  'around'.  Examplee  are:  yih  pradf^o  ahhi  sfiryo  vMfU  (AV.),  'what 
quarters  the  sun  looks  abroad  unto*;  6boidhy  agwCh  prdiy  ayadm  ufi9am  {BY.), 
<Agni  has  been  awakened  to  meet  the  advancing  dawn*;  gaehed  ftodicit 
8vq)anam  prati  (MBh.j,  'she  might  go  somewhither  to  her  own  people';  anoa 
praktyami  nrpathn  prati  (MBh.),  'him  I  will  ask  with  reference  to  the  king'; 
mdma  eittdm  dnu  cittibkir  I  ^ia  (AY.),  'follow  after  my  mind  with  ycv 
minds';  i  'biy  i  ryoh  (AV.),  'come  hither  to  us';  <ipa  na  i  'kff  anih  (BY.), 
'come  hither  unto  us';  yd  devdmdrtyah  dti  (AY.),  'the  god  who  is  beyond  mortals'; 
adhUthdya  vdrcoid  'dhy  anydn  (AY.),  'excelling  above  others  in  glory'.  Also 
abhit€U  and  paritaSf  which  have  a  like  value  with  the  simple  abhi  and  jMri; 
and  upari,  'above'  (oftener  with  genitive).  Less  accordant  with  ordinary 
accusative  constructions  is  the  use  of  this  case  with  adkoB,  paroM,  pumi^ 
vinia,  beside  other  cases  which  seem  more  suited  to  the  meaning  of  those 
particles.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  adverbial  case-form 
with  which  the  accusative  is  used.  Thus,  a  number  of  instrumentals  of 
situation  or  direction :  as  yi  ^vartna  "ditydm^  yi  p&rtnia  "diiydm  (TB.), 
'those  who  are  below  the  sun,  those  who  are  beyond  the  sun';  dntorcfa 
ydnim  ((B.j,  'within  the  womb';  tt  hi  'dam  antarena  iarvam  (AB.),  'for  all 
this  uni^rse  is  between  them';  Cttarena  girhapatyam  ((B.),  'to  the  north  of 
the  householder's  fire';  ddkiinena  vidim  ((B.),  to  the  south  of  the  sacrifldal 
hearth';  daksinena  vrksavatikam  (Qak.),  'to  the  right  of  the  orchard';  fufautf, 
'near  to'.  Similarly,  urdhvam  and  purvam  have  an  accusative  object  as  well 
as  an  ablative;  and  the  same  is  true  later  of  rte.  Abhimvkham,  toward', 
has  a  more  natural  right  to  constraction  with  this  case;  and  somdya  (later 
3amayi]f  'through  between',  is  analogous  with  antara  and  tira$, 

1130.  The  Genitive.  The  words  which  are  accompanied  by  the  genitive 
are  mostly  case-forms  of  nouns,  or  of  adjectives  used  substantively,  retainiag 
enough  of  the  noun-character  to  take  this  case  as  their  natural  adjunct 
Such  are  the  locatives  agrt,  'in  fjront  of,  abhyace,  'near',  artke  and  trie, 
'for  the  sake  of,  nimitte  and  hetau,  'by  reason  of,  madk^,  'in  the  midst 
of;  and  other  cases,  as  artham  and  arthaya,  antikam  and  abhimmkhwm  (which 
hi^e  also  other  constructions),  katanat^  $akafat,  hetoi*    And  really,  althoogk 
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fess  directly  and  obviously,  of  the  same  character  are  other  adjective  cases 
(some  of  them  showing  other  constractions,  already  noticed):  as  adharena, 
fiUarena  and  uUarat^  daksiruna  and  daksinat,  pcifeat,  urdhvam,  anantaram, 
tamakiam,  taksdt.  More  qnestionable,  and  illustrations  rather  of  the  general 
looseness  of  use  of  the  genitive,  are  its  constructions  (almost  wholly  unknown 
in  the  oldest  language)  with  more  proper  words  of  direction:  thus,  with  the 
derivative  parttas,  paratoJ,  and  antUoi,  and  paraitat  and  puraslat  (these 
found  in  the  Brahmana  language :  as,  samvataarasya  paraitat,  ^after  a  year'; 
iukUuya  puraaidt,  'before  the  hymn'  [AB.]);  with  anti,  adhas,  avas,  V^ff^^i 
with  n^rij  'above*  (common  later);  and  with  antar. 

Conjunctions. 

1131.    The    conjunctions,    also,    as   a  distinct  class   of 

worde^  are  almost  wanting. 

The  combination  of  clauses  is  in  Sanskrit  in  general  of  a 
very  simple  character ;  much  of  what  in  other  Indo-European 
languages  is  effected  by  subordinating  conjunctions  is  here  man- 
aged by  means  of  composition  of  words,  by  the  use  of  the 
gerunds  (994),  and  of  tti  (1102  a),  and  so  on. 

1182.  The  relative  derivative  adverbs,  already  given 
(1098 ff.]^  may  properly  be  regarded  as  conjunctions;  and 
a  few  other  particles  of  kindred  value,  as  ced  and  ned  (1111a). 

1183.  Purely  of  conjunctive  value  are  ^  ca^   ^and',  and 

elT  va,   'or'  (both  toneless,    and  never  having  the  first  place 

in  a  sentence  or  clause). 

Of  copulative  value,  along  with  ca^  is  in  the  older  lan- 
guage especially  ut&  (later  it  becomes  a  particle  of  more  inde- 
finite use);  and  apt,  iaias,  UUha,  kim  ca,  with  other  particles 
and  combinations  of  particles,  are  used  often  as  connectives  of 
clauses. 

Adversative  is  tu,  'but'  (rare  in  the  older  language);  also, 
less  strongly,  u  (toneless). 

Of  illative  value  is  hi,  'for'  (originally,  and  in  great  part  at 
every  period,  asseverative  only):  compare  above,   1122a. 

To  ea  (as  well  as  to  its  compound  eid)  belongs  occasionaUy  the  meaning  'if. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  detaU  with   regard  to  those  uses  which  may 
be  not  less  properly,   or  more  properly,  called  conjunctive  than  adverbial,  of 
the  particles  already  given,  under  the  head  of  Adverbs. 

Interjections. 

1184.  The  utterances  which  may  be  classed  as  inter- 
jections are,  as  in  other  languages,   in  part  voice-gestures, 

Whitney^  Oraminar.  24 
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in  part  onomatopoeias,    and  in  part  mutilations  and  corrup- 
tions of  other  parts  of  speech. 

1186.  a.  Of  the  class  of  voice-gestures  are,  for  example: 
a,  ha,  liaha,  ahaha,  he^  hat  {AY,),  ayi,  aye,  hayS  (RV.),  aho, 
hdf  (RV.),  hata  (RV.)  or  vaia,  and  (probably)  ^'rw*  and  hur{Ji  (RV.l. 

b.  Onomatopoetic  or  imitative  utterances  are,  for  example 
(in  the  older  language):  «fci,  'whiz'  fof  an  arrow :  RV.);  kUdrh 
(palpitation:  RV.);  hildJidLphAt  (ph&s?)  ox phdl,  ^splash  (AV.); 
bh^k,  *bow-wow'  (AV.);  fi/,  'pat'  (AV.);  as,  his,  as,  and  has 
(PB.) ;  and  see  the  words  already  quoted  in  composition  with 
the  roots  kf  and  bhu,  above,   1091. 

o.  Nouns  and  adjectives  which  have  assumed  an  interj actional 
character  are,  for  example:  bhos  (for  the  vocative  bhavas,  456); 
are  or  re  (voc.  of  art;,  'enemy');  dMk,  'alasT  (may  be  mere 
voice-gesture,  but  perhaps  related  with  ydih);  kastam,  'woe  is 
me!'  dUfya,  'thank  heaven  I'  soasH,  'haill'  stisthu,  sadhu,  'good, 
excellent  I'     None  of  these  are  Vedic  in  interjectional  use. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


DERIVATION  OF  DECLINABLE  STEMS. 

1136.  The  formation  from  roots  of  conjugable  stems  — 
namely,  tense-stems,  mode-stems,  and  stems  of  secondary  con- 
jugation (not  essentially  different  from  one  another^  nor,  it  is 
believed,  ultimately  from  the  formation  of  declined  stems)  — 
was  most  conveniently  treated  above,  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
the  verb.  Likewise  the  formation  of  adverbs  by  derivation  (not 
essentially  different  from  case-formation),  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  particles.  And  the  formation  of  those  declinable  stems  — 
namely,  of  comparison,  and  of  infinitives  and  participles  —  which 
attach  themselves  most  closely  to  the  systems  of  inflection,  has 
also  beeh  more  or  less  fully  exhibited.  But  the  extensive  and 
intricate  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  great  body  of  declin- 
able stems  was  best  reserved  for  a  special  chapter. 

Of  course,  only  a  brief  and  compendious  exhibition  of  the  sabject  can 
be  attempted  within  the  here  necessary  limits:  no  exhaustive  tracing  oat  of 
the  formative  elements  of  every  period;  still  less,  a  complete  statement  of 
the  varied  uses  of  each  element;  least  of  all,  a  discussion  of  origins;  but 
enough  to  help  the  student  in  that  analysis  of  words  which  must  form  a  part 
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of  bis  labor  from  the  outset,  giving  a  general  ontline  of  the  field,  and  pre- 
paring for  more  penetrating  investigation. 

The  material  from  accented  texts,  and  especially  the  Vedic  material, 
will  be  had  especially  in  view  (nothing  that  is  Vedic  being  intentionally  left 
nnconsidered);  and  the  examples  given  will  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  words 
foond  in  such  texts  with  their  accent  marked.  No  word  not  thus  vonched 
for  will  be  accented  unless  the  fact  is  specifically  pointed  out. 

1137.  The  roots  themselves,  both  verbal  and  pronom- 
inal, are  used  in  their  bare  form,  or  without  any  added 
suffix,  as  declinable  stems. 

As  to  this  use  of  yerbal  roots,  see  below,  1147. 

The  pronominal  roots^  so-called,  are  essentially  declinable ; 
and  hence,  in  their  further  treatment  in  derivation,  they  are  in 
accordance  with  other  declinable  stems,  and  not  with  verbal 
roots. 

1138.  Apart  from  this,  every  such  stem  is  made  by  a 
suffix.   And  these  suffixes  fall  into  two  general  classes: 

A.  Primarj'  suffixes,  or  those  which  are'  added  directly 
to  roots; 

B.  Secondary  suffixes,  or  those  which  are  added  to  de- 
rivative stems  (also  to  pronominal  roots,  as  just  pointed  out, 
and  sometimes  to  particles]. 

The  division  of  primary  snffixes  nearly  corresponds  to  the  krt  (more 
regular)  and  unadi  (less  regolar)  soffixes  of  the  Hindn  grammarians;  the 
secondary,  to  their  taddhitorsntfiTBs. 

1139.  But  this  distinction,  though  one  of  high  value, 
theoretically  and  practically,  is  not  absolute.     Thus: 

a.  Suffixes  come  to  have  the  aspect  and  the  use  of  primary 
which  really  contain  a  secondary  element  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
earliest  words  exhibiting  them  were  made  by  addition  of  second- 
ary suffixes  to  words  already  derivative. 

Sundry  examples  of  this  will  be  pointed  oat  below :  thns,  the  gerondival 
soffixes,  iavyOf  antya,  etc.,  the  suffixes  uka  and  aica,  tra,  and  others.  This 
origin  is  probable  for  more  cases  than  admit  of  demonstration;  and  it  is 
possible  for  others  which  show  no  distinct  signs  of  composition. 

b.  Less  often,  a  suffix  of  primary  use  passes  over  in  part 
into  secondar}',  through  the  medium  of  use  with  denominative 
''roots''  or  otherwise:  examples  are  yu,  iman,  xycks  and  i^ha, 

1140.  Moreover,    primary  suffixes   are  added  not  only 
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to  ori^nal  roots,  but,  generally  with  equal  freedom,  to  ele- 
ments which  have  come  to  wear  in  the  language  the  aspect 
of  such,  by  being  made  the  basis  of  primary  conjugation  — 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  bases  of  secondary 
conjugation,  the  conjugation-stems,  and  the  bases  of  tense- 
inflection,  the  tense-stems. 

a.  The  most  eonsplcuous  examples  of  this  are  the  participles,  present 
and  fntnrd  and  perfect,  which  are  made  alike  tiom  tense  and  coqjngatlon- 
stems  of  OTory  form.  The  inflnltives  ^968 if.)  attach  themselves  only  in  sporadic 
instances  to  tense-stems,  and  even  from  conjagation-stems  are  made  hnt 
sparingly  earlier;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  gerundives. 

b.  General  adjectives  and  nouns  are  somewhat  widely  made  from  eon- 
jngation-stems,  especially  from  the  base  of  causative  conjugation:  eee  below 
the  snfflxes  a,  a,  as,  ant,  u,  Hy  tr,  fnv,  §nu. 

c.  From  tense-stems,  the  examples  are  far  fewer,  but  not  unknown: 
thns,  from  present- stems,  occasional  derivatives  in  a  (1148.3b),  3  (1148), 
tt  (1178e,g»h),  ta  (1176e),  tu  (1161  e),  tra  (1186d),  r«i  (119S),  trim  (or 
tn.'  1238,  end);  from  stems  in  a  s  apparently  of  aoristic  character  (besides 
infinitives  and  gemndives^  occasional  derivatives  In  a  {1148.3  b),  ana 
(1150.2b\  ani  (1169b),  an  (1160a),  ana  (1176),  a»  (1161.1b),  ifOn 
(1184),  u  ai78e,  us  (1164),  if    11880),  m  (118S). 

1141.  The  primary  suffixes  are  added  also  to  roots  as 
compounded  with  the  verbal  prefixes. 

Whatever,  namely,  may  have  been  originally  and  strictly 
the  mode  of  production  of  the  deriyatives  with  prefixes,  it  is 
throughout  the  recorded  life  of  the  language  as  if  the  root  and 
its  prefix  or  prefixes  constituted  a  unity,  from  which  a  deriva- 
tiye  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  simple  root,  with 
that  modification  of  the  radical  meaning  which  i^peais  also  in 
the  proper  verbal  forms  as  compounded  with  the  same  prefixes. 

Not  derivatives  of  every  kind  are  thus  made;  but,  in  the 
main,  those  classes  which  have  most  of  the  verbal  force,  or 
which  are  most  akin  in  value  with  infinitives  and  participles. 

The  occurrence  of  such  derivatives  with  prefixes,  and  their  aeeent,  will 
be  noted  under  each  snfllx  below.  They  are  chiefly  in  nearly  the  order  of 
their  comparative  frequency,  besides  root-stems,  those  in  a.  in  aso,  in  d, 
in  tar  and  fro,  and  in  m,  ya,  tyin  and  man,  i  and  «,  as,  and  a  few  others. 

1142.  The  suffixes  of  both  classes  are  sometimes  joined 
to  their  primitives  by  a  preceding  union-vowel  —  that  is  to 
say,  by  one  which  wears  that  aspect,  and.  in  our  uncertainty  as 
to  its  real  origin,  may  moat  conveniently  and  safely  be  cdled 
by  that  name.     Tkt  line  between  tiieee  vowds  and  tneii  as  de- 
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serve  to  be  ranked   as   of   organic    suffizal   character   cannot  be 
sharply  drawn. 

Each  of  the  two  great  classes  will  now  be  taken  up  by 
itself,  for  more  particular  consideration. 

A.  Primary  Derivatives. 

1148.    Form  of  root.    The  form  of  root  to  which  a 

primary  suffix  is  added  is  liable  to  more  or  less  variation. 

Thus: 

a.  By  far  the  most  frequent  is  a  strengthening  change,  by 
guina  or  t^f*d!rMt-increment.  The  former  may  occur  under  all 
circumstances  (except,  of  course,  where  ytma-change  is  in  general 
forbidden :  286,  240) :  thus,  vida  from  y  vid^  tndda  from  y  mud, 
v&rdha  from  yvxdh:    &yana  from  \  i,    sdvana  from   y'm,    sdrana  « 

from  y^c;  and  so   on.     But   the   latter   is   only   allowed   imder  \^.  (f^^r*'^ 
such  circumstances  as  leave  long  a  as  the  resulting  vowel:  that  ']]ltj>,t^^  sJ 
is,   with  non-final  a,  and  with  a  final  t  or  M-vowel  and  f ,  before  r   ^  XD'&'d 
a  vowel:    thus,  nddd  from  y nod,  grahhd   from  y gthh  or  prabh,      '       ^*»vv* 
vaAd  from  yvahy  nayd  from  ymy   bhavd  from  ybMi,    hard  from 
ykfr;    such   strengthening   as   would   make   vaida   and  ma%$da   is 
entirely  imknown  in  primary  derivation. 

No  general  rales  can  be  given  as  to  the  occurrence  of  strengthening  in 
derivation:  It  must  be  left  to  be  pointed  out  for  each  snfAz. 

b.  Other  vowel  changes  are  more  sporadic,  and  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
below:  thus,  occasional  abbreviation  of  a  root,  as  in  vHsU  from  yvac;  change 
of  final  r  to  fr  and  w;  the  loss  of  final  a,  or  its  conversion  to  an  <-vowel; 
and  so  on. 

o.  The  reversion  of  a  final  palatal  or  A  to  a  guttural  has  been  already 
noticed  (216j.  A  final  n  or  m  is  occasionally  lost,  as  in  formations  already 
considered. 

d.  After  a  short  final  vowel  is  sometimes  added  a  (;  namely,  where  a 
root  is  nsed  as  stem  witbont  solAx  (1147),  and  before  a  following  y  or  v 
of  van  (1109),  vara  and  vaxi  (1171),  yti  once  (1166a),  and  ya  (1218). 

The  presence  of  i  before  these  solAxes  indicates  an  original  secondary 
derivation  from  derivatives  in  ii  and  tti. 

e.  The  root  is  sometimes  rednplicated :  rarely  in  the  nse  without  suffix : 
oftenest  before  i,  a,  ti;  in  only  a  few  cases  each,  also  before  other  suffixes 
(ana,  vana,  van  and  vani,  vani,  vi,  vit^  ani,  in,  atu,  tnu,  to,  ti,  tr,  tm, 
uka  and  ifca,  ma,  ya), 

1144.  Accent.  No  general  laws  governing  the  place  of 
the  accent  are  to  be  recognised;  each  suffix  must  in  this 
respect  be  considered  by  itself. 

In  connection  with  a  very  few  suffixes  is  to  be  recognized  a  certain 
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degree  of  tendency  to  accent  the  root  in  case  of  a  nomen  aetionia  or  infini- 
tival derivative,  and  the  ending  in  the  case  of  a  nomen  agentU  or  paitidpial 
derivative:  see  the  suffixes  a,  ana,  a$,  an,  and  man,  below,  where  the  ex- 
amples are  considered.  Differences  of  accent  in  words  made  by  the  same 
suffix  are  also  occasionally  connected  with  differences  of  gender:  see  the 
suffixes  OS  and  man. 

1146.  Meaning.  As  regards  their  signification,  the  pri- 
mary derivatives  fall  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  indicating 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verbal  root,  the  other  the  person  or 
thing  in  which  the  action  appears,  the  agent  or  actor  —  the 
latter,  either  substantively  or  adjectively.  The  one  class  is  ab- 
stract^ infinitival ;  the  other  is  concrete,  participial.  All  other 
meanings  may  be  viewed  as  modifications  or  specialisations  of 
these  two. 

Even  the  words  indicating  recipience  of  action,  the  passive  participles, 
are,  as  their  use  also  as  neuter  or  reflexive  shows,  only  notably  modified 
words  of  agency.  The  gerundives  are,  as  was  pointed  out  above  (961;,  sec- 
ondary derivatives,  originally  indioating  only  'concerned  with  the  action*. 

1146.  But  these  two  classes,  in  the  processes  of  formation, 
are  not  held  sharply  apart.  There  is  hardly  a  suffix  by  which 
action-nouns  are  formed  which  does  not  also  make  agent-nouns 
or  adjectives;  although  there  are  not  a  few  by  which  axe  made 
only  the  latter.  In  treating  them  in  detail  below,  we  will  first 
take  up  the  suffixes  by  which  derivatives  of  both  classes  are 
made,  and  then  those  forming  only  agent-nouns. 

To  follow  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  although  in  some  respects  mofe 
practically  convenient,  seems  too  artificial,  and  destructive  of  all  natural 
connection.  The  Index  will  give  what  help  is  needed  toward  finding  any 
particular  suffix  which  is  sought. 

1147.  Stems  without  suffix:  Root-words.  These 
words  and  their  uses  have  been  already  pretty  fully  consid- 
ered above   (323,   348  ff.,  383  ff.,  400,  401). 

a.  They  are  used  especiaUy  [in  the  later  language,  almost 
solely'  as  finals  of  compounds,  and  have  both  fundamental  val- 
ues, as  action-nouns  (frequently  as  infinitives :  871),  and  as 
agent-nouns  and  adjectives  (often  governing  an  accusative  :  271e!. 
As  action-nouns,  they  are  chiefly  feminines  (384:  in  many  in- 
stances, however,  they  do  not  occur  in  situations  that  determine 
the  gender]. 

b.  In  a  small  number  of  words,  mostly  of  rare  oeeurrence, 
the  reduplicated  root  is  used  without  suffix. 

The  Vedic  cases  are:  with  simple  reduplication,  8a$ydd,  Hka,  mmitl 
(irregular,  for  9U$rut,   didyH  and  didyHi,  Juki,   and  perhaps  f€fU;   witii  in- 
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tensive  reduplication,  -neni,  JogQ,  yaviyHdh,  vdnivan  (with  the  intensive 
instead  of  the  nsnal  radical  accent).  In  ddridra  is  seen  a  transfer  to  the 
a-declension.     Atuai  is  probably  to  be  understood  as  a  componnd,  (UursQ, 

0.  If  the  root  end  in  a  short  vowel,  a.  t  is  regularly  and 
usually  added  (383b). 

Examples,  and  the  exceptions  found  to  occur,  have  been  given  at  the 
place  Just  quoted. 

d.  Words  of  this  form  in  combination  with  verbal  prefixes 
are  very  numerous.  The  accent  rests  (as  in  combination  of  the 
same  with  other  preceding  elements)   on  the  root-stem. 

e.  In  a  single  instance,  ^riWcarna  (BY.),  *of  listening  ears*,  a  stem  of 
this  class  occurs  as  prior  member  of  a  compound. 

1148.  35C  a.  With  the  suffix  ^  a  is  made  a  very  large 
and  heterogeneous  body  of  derivatives,  of  various  meaning 
and  shovring  various  treatment  of  the  root :  yttwo-strengthen- 
ing,  rrrfrfAt-strengthening,  retention  unchanged,  and  redu- 
plication. 

In  good  part,  they  are  classifiable  under  the  two 'usual  gen- 
eral heads ;  but  in  part  they  have  been  individualized  into  more 
special  senses. 

1 .  With  ytiruz-strengthening  of  the  root  (where  that  is  pos- 
sible :  236,  2^).  These  are  the  great  majority,  being  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  all  others  together. 

a.  Many  nomina  aetionis:  as,  frdma,  'weariness*,  grdha,  ^seizure*,  dya, 
'movement*,  vida,  ^knowledge*,  hdva,  ^cair,  krddha,  ^wrath*,  jdsa,  ^enjoymenf , 
t&raj   'crossing*,  sdrgOf  'emission'. 

b.  Many  nomina  agentis :  as,  ksamd,  ^patient*,  avajd,  'constrictor*,  hinvdy 
'impelling*,  jivd,  'living*,  meghd,  'cloud*,  eodcS,  'inciting*,  plavd,  'boat*,  $ard, 
'brook*,  iarpd,  'serpent*,  aro<!f,  'radiant*. 

e.  Of  the  examples  here  given,  those  under  a  accent  the  radical  syllable, 
and  those  under  b  the  ending.  And  this  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  fact 
as  regards  the  two  classes  of  derivatives;  so  that,  taken  in  connection  with 
kindred  facts  as  to  other  suffixes,  it  indicates  such  a  difTerence  of  accent  as 
a  general  tendency  of  the  language.  A  few  sporadic  instances  are  met  with 
of  the  same  form  having  the  one  or  the  other  value  according  to  its  accent: 
thus,  itOy  'haste*,  esd,  'hasting';  ^sa,  'order*,  ^aad,  'orderer*  (other  examples 
are  fcama,  fokOf  foka):  compare  a  similar  difference  with  other  derivatives 
oi^  ana,  an,  man).  But  exceptions  are  numerous  —  thus,  for  example, 
Jayd,  javd,  tmard,  action-nouns;  ^rdva,  mdgha,  Mhia,  agent-nouns  —  and 
the  subject  calls  for  a  much  wider  and  deeper  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received,  before  the  accentuation  referred  to  can  be  set  up  as  a  law  of  the 
language  in  derivation. 

2.  With  rrd!rMt-strengthening  of  the  root  —  but  only  where 
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a  is  the  resultmg  radical  vowel :    that   is,  of  medial  a,   and  of 
final  r  (most  often],  u  or  Uy  t  or  ?  (rare). 

a.  Examples  of  action-nonns  are:  kdma,  4oTe\  bhoffd,  'sbare',  nocid, 
*noi8e\  dav&j  'flre\  tard,  ^crossing'.  Hardly  any  fonns  of  dear  derlTation 
and  meaning  are  quotable  with  accent  on  the  root-syllable. 

b.  Examples  of  agent-nouns  are:  grabMy  ^seizing',  vahd,  'earrying*, 
nayd,  ^leading',  jard,   'lover'. 

3.  With  nnstrengtbened  root,  the  examples  are  quite  few:  thas,  kr^ 
*lean',  jfugd,  'yoke',   aruvd,  'spoon',  prtyd,   'dear',  vrd,  'troop',  pucd,   ^brigbf. 

a.  A  nnmber  of  words  of  this  class,  especially  as  occurring  in  eon- 
position,  are  probably  results  of  the  transfer  of  root-etems  to  the  a-declension : 
thns,  -ruja^  -ghusa^  -sphura. 

b.  A  few  Yedic  examples  are  made  from  coi^jugatioaal  atemt:  thu, 
from  the  causative  stem,  kHpaya  and  tdnaya  and  mf(^aya(?),  -iiifclba^ 
-ejaya,  -dharayd,  -ptirayd;  from  present-stems  of  the  nu-class  (TV.),  or  sec- 
ondary roots  made  from  them  (716),  hkwd,  -invd,  'jhwd,  -ptev^  -ained, 
'$unvd;  from  others,  -pfnd,  -mrnd,  -pa^i  -manya^  -daayoj  -/urya,  -Jkaudfcyo, 
•iffya,  '-jighrdj  -piba;  from  aorist-stemsf?),  jeid^  nesa  (in  niiatama,  RV.,  once). 

4.  With  reduplicated  root,  the  derivatives  in  the  older  language  are  a 
class  of  some  extent.  They  are  made  in  a  few  instances  with  the  simple 
reduplication:  thus,  caeard,  'movable' (?),  ^i^aydy  'inciting',  Mtrd,  'flowiBg*, 
vat7f(S,  'hiding';  much  more  often,  with  the  intensive  reduplication:  thai, 
rerihd,  'licking,  vevijd,  'basting',  -roruday  'weeping',  -cankrama,  'striding', 
cardcard  and  caldeM,  'movable',  kanikrddd,  ^noisy',  panifpadd,  ^quiTeiiag*, 
vanvfidy  'rolling'. 

Only  a  single  example  of  an  action-noun  has  been  noticed,  namely 
(iffidt^a,  ^attack',  with  accent  on  the  root.  Other  examples  of  accent  else- 
where than  on  the  suffix  are  only  the  stems  (of  doubtful  meaning  or  derivation) 
edreara  and  gdrgara. 

5.  Derivatives  with  this  suffix  from  roots  as  compounded 
with  the  verbal  prefixes  are  quite  common,  in  all  the  modes  of 
formation  (in  each,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  independ- 
ent words) :  constituting,  in  fact,  considerably  the  largest  body 
of  derivative  stems  with  prefixes.  They  are  of  both  classes  as 
to  meaning.  The  accent  is,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  end- 
ing —  and  that,  without  any  reference  to  the  value  of  the  stem 
as  action-noun  or  agent-noun. 

Examples  are:  soihgamd^  'assembly',  nimef^,  'wiiik',  abhidrohd,  'enmity', 
anukardf  'assistance',  udand,  'inspiration,  pratyafrdvd,  'responie';  — parieatd^ 
'wandering',  aathjayd,  'victorious*,  vibodhd,  'wakeful',  atiyc^jd^  ^over-pious', 
udard,  'inciting,  elevated',  uttudd,  'rousing',  forhgird,  'swailowing*.  adardird, 
'crushing',  adkicankramd,   'climbing*. 

The  only  definable  class  of  exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  adverbial  gerunds*  in  am  (above,  995),  which  are  accented 
on  the  root-syllable.    A  very  few  other  stems  have  the  same  tone:  for  ex- 
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ample,  uipitaj  'portent';  acrita,  'pUgue\  A  few  others,  mostly  agent-iioatis, 
have  the  accent  on  the  prefix:  for  example,  vybaa  (i.  e.  vt'Osa)^  'barnlng*, 
pr&tivefaf  'neighbor',  ibhagoj  'sharing';  bat  also  sdfhka^aj  'appearance'. 

For  the  remaining  eomponnds  of  these  derivatives,  with  the  inseparable 
prefixes  and  with  other  elements,  see  the  next  chapter.  It  may  be  merely 
mentioned  here  that  such  compoands  are  numeroas,  and  that  the  o-derivative 
has  often  an  active  participial  value,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  case- 
form,  oftenest  the  accusative. 

Many  words  in  the  language  appear  to  end  with  a  suffix  a,  while  yet 
they  are  referable  to  no  root  which  can  be   otherwise  demonstrated  as  such. 

1140.  m  a.  This  sufiix  has,  for  the  most  part,  the 
subordinate  office  of  making  corresponding  feminines  (espe- 
cially adjective]  to  masculines  in  ^  a  —  in  which  use,  of 
course,  it  might  be  open  to  question  whether  we  should 
not  regard  it  rather  as  an  element  of  secondary  character. 
It  is  comparatively  little  employed  independently. 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  feminine 
nouns  in  a  in  the  language  to  which  no  corresponding  mascu- 
lines exist ;  and  many  of  them  are  distinctly  traceable  to  roots. 
The  latter  are  especially  action-nouns,  accented  on  the  suffix : 
and  such  derivatives  in  i  form  a  distinct  class,  being  made  some- 
times from  simple  roots,  but  especially,  and  at  will,  from 
conjugational  stems,  desiderative,  causative,  and  denominative. 

Examples  from  simple  roots  are:  tpj,  'lordship',  ikridif  *pUy\  jardf 
'old  age',  nindi^  'reproach*. 

Examples  from  desiderative  stems  are  very  few  in  the  oldest  language, 
but  common  later:  thus,  jigifd  and  hhUui  (KY.);  the  latter  and  virud  (AY.); 
Inbhatsd  (YS.);  in  Brahmana  language,  pipasiy  hubhukii,  mtman«i,  ^iksi  or 
Qtkti,  etc. 

From  causative  stems,  the  only  Yedic  example  is  yamayi  (compare  the 
derivatives  in  -ayay  above,  1148.  3  b);  but  the  formation  becomes  common 
later,  in  the  making-up  of  the  periphrastic  perfect  (above,  lOTOif.).  The 
derivatives  ftom  present-stems  —  thus,  vidi,  edhi^  juhavi,  etc.  —  made 
for  a  similar  office,  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  perfect 
(1073). 

From  denominative  stems,  the  older  instances  are  more  numerous:  for 
example,  a^vayiy  sukratuyd,  apaayd,  urwyd,  asuyd,  oQanayS,  jtvantuyS, 
Their  y  is  not  resolved  into  t. 

1160.  5R  ana.  With  this  suffix  (as  with  ^  a)  are  form- 
ed many  derivatives,  of  both  the  principal  classes  of  mean- 
ing, and  with  not  infrequent  specializations.     The  root  has 
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HStially  ^wtia-strengthening,  bat  sometimes  vfddhi  instead; 
and  in  a  few  cases  it  remains  iinstrengthened.  DerivativeB 
of  this  fonnation  are  frequent  from  roots  with  prefixes,  and 
also  in  composition  with  other  elements. 

The  normal  and  greatly  prevalent  accent  is  upon  the  root- 
syllable,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  meaning:  but  cases 
occur  of  accented  final,  and  a  few  of  accented  penult  (which  last 
are  possibly  to  be  referred  to  another  suffix  of  the  same  form 
but  of  a  different  origin). 

The  action-nouns  are  in  general  of  the  neater  gender.  The 
feminine  of  adjectives  is  made  either  in  a  or  in  >  (for  detuls, 
see  below).  And  a  few  feminine  action-nouns  in  ana  and  oni 
occur,  which  are  to  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  this  mifGz. 

1.  With  strengthened  and  accented  root-syllable.  Under 
this  head  fall,   as  above  indicated,   the  great  mass  of  forme. 

a.  With  jntna-itrengtlieulDg:  eiunplei  ot  (ction-nonni  ire  •ddona,  'aeif, 
riluana,  'protectioQ',  dana,  'gliing',  cdyona,  'coUectiaa',  ii(daita,  •fTopeiij', 
hivana,  'cill',  bhijana,  'enjoyment',  kSrana,  'deed',  virdhana,  'InctesM';  — 
of  agBat-noanB,  tSpana,  'burning',  efUma,  'visible',  ftfdono,   'impelling'. 

Tbe  derii&tivea  ttflnitki  ind  -marjana  have  the  lune  irregnlu  strength- 
ening vhich  appetn  In  their  preaenl-iyttem*  (687,  104Sa),  *nd  othat 
foimidonB  from  the  same  roots. 

b>  With  vfddU-Btiengthening  (only  In  inch  clrcnmitancei  that  a  lemiint 
as  Towel  of  the  radical  ayllsble):  examplea  (all  that  have  been  noted  in  the 
older  language)  are  -cdtana,  ndrana,  midana,  -viciuta,  -vdiaaa,  -odiicna,  uSi- 
ana,  -9|id;an<i.  tvidana,  'dyaaa,  -ySvma,  -anfeima,  -pdrana,  s^fOfut. 

C.  From  loots  with  prefixes,  tbe  derivative!  ot  tbt*  formation  are  Tcry 
nnmeioDS,  being  exceeded  In  frequency  only  by  thoie  made  irlth  the  aafli 
a  (aboTB,  114B.S].'  A  fsv  examples  are:  otrdmotKi,  'atridlng  oa',  tidfAta, 
'npgolng',  nidhana,  'receptacle',  prd^tma,  'expiration',  vfimteono,  'releaae'  and 
'releasing',  aatfifrSmaifa,  'assembly'  and  'assembler',  adhivlk&taita,  'eatUng 
off',  avaprabhrSAtana,  'falling  away  doirn'. 

For  other  compoands  of  these  derivatives,  ihowiag  the  aama  aoeent  (mkI 
the  same  femfnlne  stem),  see   tbe  next  Chapter  (below,  MM).  ^21} 

A  tew  exceptions  occni:  vftaJua^,  upirlfaffattd,  and  the  fandnfMt 
fTaitumiani  and  nfrdoAonf 

d.  The  adjeetlvea  of  tUi  fDrmatlcai,  simple  ot  eompoimd,  make  OA 

feminine  uaTially  in  i  thna,  nJdani,  piTfnni,  ipdr.ini,  jSmthaiii :  prajatini, 
prikiani,  rtiihgr^h'ini,  ibAJfdud^i,  ofdUftttti  [ettoili  Is  of  dOBbtTnl  meanfni;. 
below,  aa;. 

An  adjective  compenndi^ril^BBAMW'  ■  noon  in  'tnn  as  flnil 
member,  makes  its  ftnnlnflttf^j^^^^^^^^^tffUfpci^,  'of  easy  appTi>ach', 
fiMvliOaiia,   'nf  texfiplo  order'.  iUfSSati,   'fiot  lO  )m  ordered  iKay'. 

2.  The  muni  imgoUr  (tanHtfoo*  may  hnjd«ttied  as  roUows: 
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a.  With  MMDt  on  the  flntl :  ■  sinall  munbei  of  tgent-uouni  and  >d- 
]«ctlTeB,  u  fcara^d,  'active'  (igainit  Uirana,  I'aet'j,  lonrarUi,  'butlng^', 
nwniM!,  '■hinlDg',  trofond,   'yelling',  mqparMl,    'tleepy',    luayand,  'habitable'. 

Theae,  unlike  tlte  more  legnlar  da»,  make  their  femlnlnei  In  a:  tbaa, 
loarana,  tpandani,  etc.  And  a  lery  few  temlnlae  acHon'Oonns  haie  the  tame 
farm :  Jaro^,  dyoland  {1  ST.  i.  133. 4),  fveUma  (and  compile  kapand,  rarand). 

Beside  these  may  be  mentioned  a  fev  feminlnei  in  onl,  of  more  ot  Ism 
dODbtfal  ehuacter:  araani,  eetani  {to  eltana,,  (apani  (to  (dpanal,  vrjaid  (with 
tfjdna;,  hayani  'with  hayarUi},  rajarti,  Udanl. 

b.  'With  accent  on  the  penult :  a  very  small  number  of  adjectives :  as 
doiUna,  'milking',  matUlna,  'contideiate',  mand^na,  'tejolcing',  $duS^, 
'overcoming',  anJ  perhaps  vakt^na,  'carrying'  [with  aorlstic  i);  and  a  still 
(mallei  nnmbei  ot  neuter  action-noons:  daAtina,  'great  deed',  vfjiaa,  'eo- 
eloiare,  town',  ifpd^,  'misery'  {against  ijpa^S,  'miserable'),  with  the 
masculine  klrSna,   'dust'. 

The  only  noticed  example  of  a  feminine  is  in  a:  turSna,  And  a  tew 
feminine  aoans  have  the  same  form :  as  }arS^,  bhmdSna,  konyina, 
oojudnti.  etc.  {and  compare  the  anomaloDs  masc.  name  tifdnu:  3B6b). 

c.  WltboDt  atrengthenlng  of  the  root  are  made  a  very  small  nnmber  ot 
derivatives:  namely  (besides  those  alieady  noted,  krpiifa  and  kTP"^  vrjina 
and  vrjanl,  fclrdna,  turdnii;,  bhurana,  -i6vana  and  bhUoana  (compare  the 
perfects  of  the  same  roots,  latBva  and  iabhdva,  nithont  the  nsntl  strength- 
ening: 789ei):  hfcana,  pffana,  vfia^  art  doabtfnl. 

d.  A  few  Isolated  casei  may  be  here  mentioned:  JagaranA  and  p/Upulatta 
from  redapllcated  lOOt-forms ;  tSmana  apparently  from  the  prefix  lam ; 
anJiurarid  apparently  from  oAAurd;  ytfona,  'woman'  (beaide  ycbon,  yCia,  etc.], 
and  prtana,   'fight',  are  the  only  femlnlnei  with  accented  toot-syllable. 

IIBI.  CITT  as.  By  this  Boffix  are  made  (usitally  with 
j^t^ta-strengtliening  of  the  root-TOwel)  especially  a  lai^  cUsb 
of  neuter  nouns,  mostly  abstract  (action-nouns),  but  some- 
times assuming  a  concrete  value;  and  also,  in  the  older 
language,  a  few  agent-nouns  and  adjectives,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  infinitives. 

Ilie  accent  in  wotde  of  the  first  class  is  on  the  root,  and 
bin  the  second  on  the  ending ;  and  in  a  few  instances  words  of 
V.Uiie  two  classes  having  the  same  form  are  distinguished  by  their 
■accent;   the  infinidves  have  for  the  most   part  the  accent  on  the 

Examples    of  the  first  and  principal  class  are :   ivat, 
aid,  favor,  tiipoi,    'wannth',  jiritftu,    'pleasure',   l^'ai,    'splendor', 
'fune',  diAoM,    'milhing',   kiras,  'deed',  prdtias,    'breadth', 
ur and milnat,  'mind',  eiifu,  'eye',  sAnti,  'pond',  vicas,  'speech'. 
k  few   words  ef  this  elaat   are   of  irregular  formation  :  thas,  without 
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itrengtheolng  of  the  root,  >dnM,  'qnlckneH'  (betide  jdmu],  6riu,  'bteut', 
mfdhai,  'contempt';  »ni  (fnu,  'h«>d',  ti  to  be  complied;  —  with  rrddki- 
■Irengthenlng,  -vatat,  vital,  vihat,  -tvdiia;  -Aajmi,'  —  parhapi  vltfa  in 
loriatic  i,  hitai,   'mliiEle'. 

o.  After  final  a  of  a  root  is  usually  inserted  y  before  tbe 
suffix   (268) :  thus,  d^Aj/at,  g&yat. 

Bot  there  ire  In  the  oldest  liagiuge  tppareat  lemalas  o(  i  rormition 
in  which  Of  wu  added  dliectly  to  iidlcil  ii .'  thai,  bhat  and  -dot  (o(t«D  to 
be  pTononnced  m  two  lyllibles),  jRat,  rna«;  md  -ja$  *nd  -ittiit  and  -dot, 
tram  the  root*  }5  and  dhd  and  da   [Beofey,  Abh.  OStt.  Ge«.  xxUl.,  1ST8}. 

3.  a.  The  Initancei  In  which  an  aceal-noDn  in  differentiated  by  Iti 
accent  fVom  an  actlon-QDun  are :  dpcu,  'wotk',  and  ap/U,  'active';  irdfo), 
'beauty',  and  liiif^t  'beautooni';  Idra*,  'quicknesa',  and  iat£t  (ST.,  oncej, 
'qolck';  ddvai,  'worahlp',  and  duvii,  'llvely'(?j ;  mShat,  'gieataeii',  and 
mnAdf,  'great';  between  riitai,  ii.,  and  T<Af/U,  m.,  both  meaninf  'demon', 
u)d  between  tjfSjai,  n.,  'abandonment' (T|,  and  ti/<fjdi,  m.,  'deacendant'  (?), 
the  antitheila  la  mnch  leu  clear. 

b.  Adjectliea  in  ii  wlthont  carreapondlog  ab«ti*ct*  ue:  taoS*,  'itiong', 
vedhiU,  'plona',  probably  ahandi,  'heady';  and  a  few  other  words  at  iaelated 
occurence,  aa  ce(dj,  dhvarHt.  From  a  denomlnatlTa  item  U  made  mrfogii, 
'wild  anlmil'  (BT.,  once). 

o.  But  there  are  ileo  a  very  (ew  caies  of  abattact  notua,  not  neuter, 
accantad  on  the  ending:  thna,  jarii,  'old  age',  bhiydi.  'feu';  and  doDbtleit 
il»o  kavi»,  'call',  and  ttttSM,  'Impulse'.  The  feminine  utd*,  'dawn',  might 
belong  either  here  or  under  the  lut  preceding  head. 

d.  Apparently  containing  i  lurtlz  oi  are  the  noon  updi,  '1^',  and  certain 
proper  namea:  dRjfirai,  nodh&t,  bhaian/U,  anenimii.  The  feminine  aptarii, 
'nymph',  la  of  doubtful  derivation. 

The  Inegulai  formation  of  aome  of  the  worda  of  this  dlrlaion  will  be 
noticed,  wjtbont  apeclal  remark. 

3.  The  infinitivea  made  by  the  suffix  aj  have  been  explain- 
ed above  (978):  they  show  Tnrioua  treatment  of  the  root,  and 
Tarioiu  accent  [whioh  last  may  perhaps  mark  a  difference  of 
gender,  like  that  between  tiAfu  and  jardi]. 

4.  The  {ormatlon  of  derlvitlvei  In  at  from  root*  oomponnded  with  pie- 
flzai  1»  very  r««trteted  —  If,  lodeod,  11  la  to  be  admitted  at  aU.  No  Inflai- 
ttva  in  a*  oeimn  with  a  prellx;  du  any  aetlon-nonn;  and  the  a^Jaetita 
rombinationi  an  In  lome  Inataneea  eTldantly,  and  In  moat  oChen  apparently, 
poaaaailie  componndi  of  the  nonn  with  the  prefix  naad  a^eetlTalr;  the  moit 
probable  eieeptloDa  ate  -Myites  and  vQpardKat.  A*  in  theae  examples,  Ife* 
accent  It  alwaya  an  tbs  ptrtx. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  moat  common  and  important 
snffis  ending  in  a,  may  be  best  treated  the  others,  kindred  io 
office  and  pOBsifalf  aJift  fa  osigiB.  which  end  in  the    same  sib- 
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1162.  HTT  tas.  ^  na«,  Wi  sas.  With  these  snf&xes  are 
made  an  extremely  small  number  of  action-nouns.    Thus: 

a.  With  ta»  ire  made  ritoB,  'seed',  and  $r(iUu,  'stream'. 

b*  With  nas  are  made  6pna$f  'aeqnisitioii',  drnasj  *wave\  -bharncu^ 
^offering',  rila^,  'riches';  and  in  dr6vinaSy  'wealth',  and  ptlrinoB,  ^fulness', 
is  apparently  to  be  seen  the  same  suffix,  with  prefixed  elements  having  the 
present  value  of  nnion-vowels.  Probably  the  same  is  true  of  d&munas, 
'honte-friend'. 

C*  With  aa$  is  perhaps  made  vdpscUf  'beaaty'(?  *,  and  tdrusaa  may  be 
mentioned  with  it  (rather  tarua-^?). 

1168.  ^^.  With  the  suffix  is  is  formed  a  small  num- 
ber (about  a  dozen)  of  nouns. 

They  are  in  part  nouns  of  action,  but  most  are  used  con- 
cretely. The  radical  syllable  has  the  ^iia-strengthening,  and 
the  accent  is  on  the  suffix  (except  in  jydtis,  ^  light' ,  vy&this  (?), 
and  AmiSy  ^raw  meat'].  Examples  are:  arcis^  rods,  and  gocU, 
'light',  havis,   'oblation',   varHs,    'track'. 

The  forms  twoii-  and  surahhit'  appear  inorganically  for  tuvi  and  mrahhi 
in  a  few  compounds  or  derivatives. 

1164.  3n  US.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  few  words, 
of  various  meaning,  root-form,  and  accent. 

They  are  words  signifying  both  action  and  agent.  A  few  have  both 
meanings,  without  difference  of  accent:  thus,  Mjhm,  *heat*  and  'hot';  dnu, 
'wound'  and  'sore';  elXkwa,  'brightness'  and  'seeing,  eye',*  vdpiM,  'wonderful' 
and  'wonder'.  The  nouns  are  mostly  neuter,  and  accented  on  the  root- 
syllable;  exceptions  are:  in  regard  to  accent,  jan<Uy  'birth*;  in  regard  to 
gender,  m^ntM,  'man',  and  ndAtw,  proper  name.  Of  adjectives,  are  accented 
on  the  ending  jayda,  vanOA^  vidCa  (which  alone  shows  an  unstrengthened 
loot),  and  daktUBy  'burning'  (which  appears  to  attach  itself  to  the  aorist- 
stem). 

1166.  ^  t.  With  this  suffix  are  formed  a  considerable 
body  of  derivatives,  of  all  genders:  adjectives  and  mascu- 
line agent-nouns,  feminine  abstracts,  and  a  few  neuters. 
They  show  a  various  form  of  the  root:  strong,  weak,  and 
reduplicated.     Their  accent  is  also  various. 

Many  words  in  i  have  meanings  much  specialized ;  and  many 
(including  most  of  the  neuters)  are  hardly  to  be  connected  with 
any  root  elsewhere  demonstrable. 

1.  The  feminine  action-nouns  are  of  very  various  form:  thus,  with 
weak  loot-form,  rtici,    'brightness',    ivUi^     'sheen':    feraf,    'ploughing',   itfM*, 
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'duice',  yudhf,  'flghting';  —  vltti  gtifto-itieiiBthentDg  (wbere  powible),  nfpi, 
'piln',  rdnfUi,  'Botjectloo',  rorf,  'hett',  vanCuii  lanf,  'gitn';  —  with  rrddU- 
(ti«ogtbenfDg,  grahl,  'aeiioie',  dhrdji,  'oonrae',  ajf,  'nee';  trota  ydut  cotuM 
dflij  (comptite  dufoyati,  lOMa).  Tbe  variBty  of  acceot,  wbtcb  leems  ledadbls 
to  no  rule,  la  lUoattited  by  the  exunple*  given. 

Tbe  few  inflnltiTely  uied  irordi  of  thla  foimallon  I'tbore,  976)  b>Te  ■ 
weak  lool'foim,  with  •ceent  on  the  ending. 

2.  TheadJectlveiindmucDllneagentMioans  eihiblt  the  same  ndetr.  Tbu: 

a.  With  Dnstrengthened  root:  tOei,  'bright',  Mrmi,  'lively'  [yUnom], 
gfbhi,   'coDtainei'. 

b.  With  atcengthened  root  [at  to«t  Incipibla  of  fUfM-change):  irt, 
'enemy',  nuUi,  'gteat',  aret,  'beun',  ffrantht,  'knot',  fcriili;  'pitying';  ind 
■ome  wordi,  of  obacare  conneetlani,  abow  an  ippuent  vrJiiki-liicrenient : 
thus,  drupf,   'mantle',  raff,   'heap',  pant,   'hand',  etc. 

o.  With  reduplicated  root.  Thla  la  la  the  oldet  language  a  fwntidentilc 
dui,  of  qnlte  i-atloo*  form.  Thua:  «il]i  weak  or  abbreiiated  root,  edtrf, 
/^rl  [ygluir],  pdpri,  *d*ri,  -mamri,  babhrC,  vavrt,  iSfml,  jdglmi,  adMi, 
tOfvi,  -fifvi;  and,  with  dUplacament  ot  final  it  (or  Ita  weakening  to  the 
iemblance  of  the  sarili),  dadf,  papt,  yayf  (with  a  caae  or  two  from  yoff,, 
-jviii,  d&lKi ,-  —  from  the  ur-form  of  roota  in  changeable  r,  ><iirurl,  Minn, 
pdpwi;  —  ^th  glmpla  reduplieation,  y&i/udtii,  oTcief;  —  with  atrengtbened 
rednpllcation,  -cticab',  l^frp''  dddhni,  v^vahi,  iS*ali(,  (Bli^i  and  tult^l^  yflyvii, 
yttyudhi;  and  Jarbhiri.  And  karkarf,  'late',  and  dwtdubhc,  'drum',  hare  tbe 
*«peet  of  belonging  to  Che  aame  clau,  bat  are  probably  onoautopoeAie.  Tie 
accent,  it  will  be  noticed,  i»  most  often  on  the  ndnpltcatlon,  but  not  aeldom 
elsewhere  (only  once  on  the  root,. 

It  wai  noticed  above  (S71  fj  that  theae  reduplicated  derliatlTe*  In  i 
upeelally  often  take  an  object  in  the  accuaatlTe,  like  a  preaent  putidple. 

d.  FomaUons  In  t  from  the  root  compounded  with  prefliea  an  not  il 
all  nameions,  Tbey  are  accented  oanally  on  the  inffli.  Eiamplee  aie: 
adUdroHf,  Hyajt,  mpma((,  mji^Kni,  parudadt,  vifatakt;  bat  alao  vjint,  omtiri, 
cfvauri. 

As  componnded  with  otker  preceding  words,  the  adjecdvea  or  ageol- 
noani  in  i  are  not  rare,  and  are  legolirlf  accented  on  the  root :  aee  the  oeit 
chapter,   ISTfl. 

e.  Fioto  ydkd  cornea  a  derlvatUe  -dki,  forming  many  maicnline'  com- 
poandi,  with  the  valoe  both  of  an  abstract  and  a  concrete:  thna,  witb  pte- 
fliea,  attardhf,  uddhC,  nidU,  porfiUr,  etc.  Opintona  an  dirided  at  to  wbe^er 
it  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  formed  with  the  lofAx  i,  di«pladng  the  radical  a,  ot 
with  weakening  of  a  to  i. 

3.  Nentac  nonna  In  J  an  few.  and  ot  obicate  derivation:  examples  are 
diktf,  'eye',  datU,   'bone',  dddU.  'cud*',  etc 

1160.  ^  (.  The  rafiSx  ^  i,  like  OT  a  above,  1148},  lus 
in  general  the  office  of  majung  a  femioine  from  a  masculine 
stem.    Thus: 
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Especially,   from  coosonant-stems  in  general;   —  from  stems  in  r   (or 
or):   876a;  —  from  some    stems  in  u:  344;  —  from  many  stems  in  a. 
(for  details,  see  the  various  snfflxes  ending  in  a):  —  sterna  in  i  very  rarely 
have  corresponding  feminines  In  I.*  an  example  is  hfmi  (masc.  krmij. 

In  the  oldest  language,  a  few  masculines  also  are  made  in  final  t:  they 
have  been  noticed,  and  their  inflection  described,  above  (356  ff.). 

1167.  f^  ti.  This  su£&x  forms  a  large  class  of  fre- 
quently used  feminine  nouns  of  action;  and  also  a  few 
agent^nouns  (masculine)  and  adjectives.  The  root  has  in 
general  the  same  form  as  before  the  suffix  cT  ta  of  the  pass- 
ive participle  (962  ff.)  —  that  is  to  say,  a  weak,  and  often 
a  weakened  or  abbreviated,  form. 

The  accent  ought,  in  analogy  with  that  of  the  participle, 
to  rest  always  upon  the  suffix ;  and  it  does  so  in  the  (small) 
majority  of  words  quotable  from  accented  texts ;  but  the  ex- 
ceptions are  numerous.  In  the  few  words  used  as  infinitives 
(976),  the  accent  is  on  the  suffix  only. 

1.  a.  Examples  of  the  normal  formation  are:  rat/',  ^gift\  ttf,  ^progress', 
fil/,  *flow*,  stuii;  'praise',  hhvAi,  ^prosperity',  hhrii,  ^bearing*,  ^akii,  *power*, 
lafK^  ^fame',  furit,  ^bestowal*,  maii^  *thoagbt\  pitr,  ^drink'  {ypa;  pple  |>ita), 
dhauif^  'stream'  (ydhav;  pple  dhauia)\  —  and,  witb  accented  root,  gdU, 
'motion*,  t^nU,  'repose',  dili,  'division*  {yda;  pple  ditd),  trptij  'satisfaction', 
{$U,  'offering'  {yy(H) :  pple  ittd),  -iileti,  'speecb'  {yvae:  pple  ulUd),  vfddhi, 
Increase'. 

b.  Tbe  roots  wbicb  form  tbeir  participle  in  ita  (966)  do  not  bave  tbv; 
i  also  before  ii:  tbns,  only  gUpti,  -drpti  (bat  AY.  bas  once  adiU,  beside 
uditd^  from  yvad),  A  few  roots  baving  tbeir  participle  in  na  instead  of  ia 
(967),  form  tbe  abstract  noun  also  in  ni  (below,  1168).  And  from  tbe  roots 
tan  and  ran  occor  tdnU  and  rdnii,  beside  tbe  more  regular  tati  and  rdti; 
also  dhanti  (once,  YS.)  beside  dhaU,  From  roots  baving  tbe  form  da,  the 
derivative  in  composition  is  sometimes  -Hi  (for  ddti  witb  loss  of  radical 
vowel:  compare  tbe  participle-form  -t<a,  above,  966 e):  tbos,  niravatti  (K.), 
vdsuiti,  hhdgata,  maghdUi  (all  RY.). 

Of  A  few  derivatives  are  made  from  rednplicated  roots;  their  accent  is 
various:  tbos,  earkrt{,  didkiti  and  -dJditi^  j^9<*rtii  and  perhaps  tbe  proper 
name  yayiu. 

cL  Derivatives  from  roots  witb  prefixes  are  numerous,  and  bave  (as  in 
the  ease  of  tbe  participles  in  fa,  and  the  action-nouns  in  tu)  tbe  accent  on 
the  prefix :  examples  are  dnumati^  ahhlii^  dhutij  nCrrti,  vyhpti^  tdrhgati.  The 
only  exeeptions  noticed  are  daaJUf  and  amaf. 

In  other  combinations  than  with  prefixes,  the  accentuation  is  in  general 
ike  same:  see  the  next  chapter. 

2.  Tbe  adjectives  and  agent-nouns  —  which,  as  masculines,  are  to  be 
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connected  with  these  instead  of  v^ith  the  feminine  abstracts  —  are  Tery  few: 
thus,  pUti,  'putrid',  vdsti,  'eager',  dhiti,  'shaker',  Jnaii,  'reUUW,  ftOtf, 
'footman';  and  a  few  others,  of  more  or  less  dubious  eharaeter.  The  aecent 
is  various,  as  in  the  other  class. 

3.  A  few  words  show  the  same  suffix  ii  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  which 
no  organic  character  seems  reeoguixable,  and  which  may  therelbxe  pese  for  a 
^nion-vowel".  One,  Miti^  has  been  quoted  above;  another  with  i  is  $6$%iti 
(RV.,  once);  and  mihitl  and  anihUi,  notwithstanding  their  long  fine],  may  be 
mentioned  with  them.  With  ati  are  made  a  few,  variously  aeceated:  thus, 
the  action-nouns  ahhatf,  dr^atf^  vcuati  'nest',  ram&li^  oratdfi,  amdU  and 
dmati^  -dhrajati;  and  the  agent- words  araif,  khalatf,  vrkdU,  rdnuM,  With 
iti,  rjiti  and  ddbhiti.  In  the  Brihmanas  appear  occasional  deriTstiTet  tnm 
conjugational  stems,  like  j6nayati  (TS.)  and  a^cunayiU  (K.  xxritl.  6).  The 
feminine  yuvaU^  'young  (adj.))  maiden',  is  of  isolated  character. 

4.  In  some  of  the  words  instanced  in  the  last  paragraph,  U  is  perhaps 
applied  as  a  secondary  suffix.  A  kindred  character  belonge  to  it  in  the 
numeral  derivatives  from  pronominal  roots,  kdti,  tdiiy  ydU,  and  ftom  nmnenls, 
as  vinfotf,  wKf  ^^^-i  ^^^^  panlUf  (from  pdnea);  and  in  addhatf,  from  the 
particle  addhi, 

1168.  ^  ni.  This  suffix  agrees  in  general  in  its  uses 
and  in  the  form  of  its  derivatives  with  the  preceding;  but 
it  makes  a  much  smaller  number  of  words,  among'  which 
the  feminine  abstracts  are  a  minority. 

1.  As  was  noticed  above  (1157.  Ib^,  a  few  verbs  (ending  in  vowels) 
making  their  passive  participle  in  na  instead  of  ia  make  their  action-noun 
in  ni  instead  of  ii.  From  the  Veda  are  quotable  only  -jyaitU,  'ii^nry\  and 
jikrnf^  'heat';  later  occur  glani^  j^PS^y  and  others.  Certain  other  feminine 
nouns  of  concrete  meaning  occur:  thus,  }ini^   'woman',  etc. 

2.  Examples  of  words  of  the  other  class  are:  vdhrn^  'carrying',  tfirHi, 
'hasty',  hhiirni^  'excited',  prenf^  'loving',  vr9n(  and  wmi,  *virile'. 

In  prent^  y6ni^  menC,  QrinL,  ^rdni  is  seen  a  strengthening  of  the  root, 
such  as  does  not  appear  among  the  derivatives  in  ii. 

Derivatives  in  ni  from  roots  with  prefixes  do  not  appear  to  oeeor. 

In  the  words  ending  in  ani,  the  a  has  probably  the  same  valne  with 
that  of  ati  (above,  1157.3);  but  ani  has  gained  a  more  independent  itatus, 
and  may  be  best  treated  as  a  separate  suffix. 

1169.  35^  ani.  The  words  made  by  this  suf&L  have 
the  same  double  value  with  those  made  by  the  preceding 
ones.     Their  accent  is  various.    Thus: 

a.  Feminine  action-nouns,  sometimes  with  concreted  meaning :  as,  itdMi, 
'impulse',  ^ardniy  'injury',  dyotanf,  'brightness',  luipani,  'blow*,  otAm, 
'missile',  vartanfy  'track',  djani  {ordjani :  the  only  example  with  prefix),  ^goad\ 
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b.  AdjectiTes  and  other  agent-wordg  are  such  as  eardni,  ^movable', 
cakiAnit  'enlightener',  voJMdrii,  *strengthener\  From  a  zednpUcated  root- 
form  comes  -paptcmi.  From  desiderative  stema  are  made  rwvkfdni,  sifosdni^ 
and  (with  prefix)  a-^u^uMni.  And  a.  small  number  of  words  appear  to 
attach  themselves  to  an  «-aorist  stem:  thus,  parfdni,  eaksdni,  caraarhf. 

3.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  infinitives  in  adni  (978)  are  to  be 
put  here,  as  accusatives  of  a  formation  in  ani^  or  under  the  next  suffix,  as 
locatives  of  a  formation  in  an,  from  roots  and  stems  increased  by  an  aoristic  8, 

1160.  ^  an.  Not  many  words  appear  to  be  made  with 
a  suffix  of  this  form,  and.  of  these  still  fewer  axe  plainly  to 
be  connected  with  roots.  Certain  rare  neuters  (along  with 
the  doubtful  infinitives)  are  nouns  of  action;  the  rest  are 
masculine  and  neuter  agent-nouns.     The  accent  is  various. 

a.  The  infinitives  which  admit  of  being  referred  to  this  suffix,  as  locative 
cases,  are  those  in  tdni^  of  which  the  sibilant  appears  to  be  the  final  of  a 
tense-stem.     They  are  all  given  above  (978). 

b.  The  other  action-nouns  in  an  are  mahdn^  ^greatness',  mahhdn  (?), 
^liberality',  fq/dn,  'authority'  (RV.,  once:  compare  rdjan;  the  accent-relation 
is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  one),  and  gdmbhan,  ^depth'  (VS.,  once). 

c.  Examples  of  agent-nouns  are :  masc.  idktan,  'carpenter',  rdjan,  *king^^ 
vrtan^  virile,  bull',  uftaiin,  *ox';  neut.  uddn^  'water',  cdksan^  *eye':  —  with 
prefixes,  pratidivanj  'antagonist  at  play'  [dtidivan^  AV.,  is  perhaps  a  bad 
reading),  vibhvdn,  'superior'. 

d.  A  few  stems  in  an^  running  parallel  with  those  in  other  suffixes 
and  filling  out  their  declension,  were  mentioned  above  (429 ff.). 

liei.  rf  tu.  The  great  mass  of  the  words  of  this  form- 
ation are  the  infinitives  —  accusatives  in  the  later  lan- 
guage, in  the  earlier  likewise  datives  and  ablative-genitives : 
see  above,  970  b,  972.  But  a  few  are  also  used  independ- 
ently, as  action-nouns  or  with  concreted  meaning;  and  an 
extremely  small  number,  of  somewhat  questionable  charac- 
ter, appear  to  have  the  value  of  agent-words.  They  are  of 
all  genders,  but  chiefly  masculine.  The  root  has  the  ^t^a- 
strengthening. 

The  infinitive  words  are  accented  on  the  radical  syllable 
when  simple,  and  most  of  the  others  have  the  same  accent ;  but 
a  few  have  the  tone  on  the  ending. 

a.   Examples  are:  of  the  regular  formation,  masc,  gdntu,  'way',   dhdtUy 
^element',  mdntu,  'counter*,   fern,  vdttu^  'morning';    neut.  viatu,  'abode';  — 
Whitney,  Grammar.  25 
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with  accent  on  the  ending,  janiii,  *being\  gdtii,  ^way'  and  ^8ong\  Aett, 
^oaose',  ketHy  ^banner'  (all  masc);  —  with  nnstrengthened  root,  HA,  *ieasoii\ 
pUa,   'drink',  tAtUy   'birth';  with  vrddU-strengthening,  vistii  (abore). 

b.  The  inflnitiTes  in  tu  have  (978)  often  the  union-Towel  i  before  the 
aofliZf  and  this  in  a  few  cases  is  lengthened  to  i.  In  other  use  oceu  also 
-tdrifti  and  '•dhdritu  (both  with  du$)\  turphAniu  seems  of  the  same  formation, 
bnt  is  obscnre. 

The  infinitives,  when  made  from  roots  with  prefixes,  have  (as  was  pointed 
out  above,  972)  the  accent  on  the  prefix.  Bnt  the  same  words,  when  used 
(not  inflnitlvally)  in  farther  combination  (with  tu  and  diM),  retain  tlie  radiesl 
accent  which  belongs  to  the  simple  word:  thus,  duroty^lic,  dwnUffMUu, 
dufparihdntUf  aupraClu. 

o.  In  a  few  instances,  the  snffix  tu  appears  to  be  added  to  a  tense-  or 
conjugation-stem  in  a:  thns,  edhatH  and  vahatH;  tanyatH  and  tapyatd;  and 
thdsdtu.  The  accent  of  the  last  Is  paralleled  only  by  that  of  jioifu,  'Ufe\ 
which  is  farther  exceptional  in  showing  a  long  a;  it  is  used  sometimes  in 
the  manner  of  an  infinitive. 

1162.  ^  nu.  This  suffix  forms  a  comparatiyely  small 
body  of  words,  generally  masculine,  and  having   both  the 

abstract  and  the  concrete  value. 

The  accent  is  usually  on  the!  ending,  and  the  root  un- 
strengthened. 

Examples  are:  bhandf  'light'  (later  'snn'),  vagndy  *soiind%  9w»&,  'son*, 
dinu  (with  irregular  accent),  m.  *demon',  n.  'drop,  dew*;  dhen&y  f.,  'cow'; 
—  gfdhnU^  'hasty*,  dhrmC,  *bold\ 

This  also  (like  tu),  appears  sometimes  with  a  prefixed  a :  thus,  krandami 
and  nadanHf  'roaring*,  nahhanH  (and  -nd,  f.),  'fountain*,  vUthaH^anA  (only 
Instance  with  prefix),   'breaking  to  pieces*;  and  perhaps  kf^nu  belongs  here. 

1163.  ST  tha.  The  words  made  with  this  suffix  are  al- 
most without  exception  action-nouns  (though  some  ha?e 
assumed  a  concrete  value).  They  are  of  all  genders.  The 
root  is  of  a  weak  (or  even  weakened)  form,  and  the  accent 
usually  on  the  suffix. 

a.  Examples  are:  masc.  bhfthdf  'offering*,  -Icrtfta,  'making',  -j(Aa, 
Agoing*;  neat,  ukthd,  'saying*,  ntthd,  'song*,  ttrthd,  'ford';  fern,  (with  a)  ^dtlko, 
'song',  nithd,  'way\  Radical  a  is  weakened  to  i  in  -githd  and  -pUhd,  Fiiul 
m  or  n  is  lost  in  -gathd  and  hdiha  (as  sometimes  in  the  verbal  InflectioB  of 
the  same  roots:  687,  884b). 

A.  few  examples  of  combination  with  prefixes  occar,  with  aooent  on  tbe 
final:  thns,  nirrtkdj  'destraction*,  taihgathd,  'nnion*,  etc. 

b.  Still  more  common  in  the  older  language  is  a  form  of  this  snfAx  t» 
which  has  become  prefixed  an  d,  which  is  probably  of  thematio  origin,  thoa|l 
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become  a  union-vowel.  Thns:  masc.  eardthay  ^mobility',  yc^diha,  'offering*, 
ravdthai  *cry\  fapdthaj  'cnrse',  atavdiha,  'praise';  neut.  uedtha,  'apeech', 
viddtha,  'ordering'.  Before  this,  a  root  has  sometimes  guna:  thus,  faydtha^ 
<conch\  tv€9diha,  'vehemence'.  With  a  prefix,  the  accent  is  thrown  forward 
upon  the  final:  thns,  dvasathd,  'abode',  pravasathdj  'absence';  prdndUiaj 
'breath',  is  treated  as  if  pran  were  an  integral  root. 

c.  Isolated  combinations  of  tha  with  other  preceding  vowels  occur :  thns, 
vdfiUhay  'protection',  with  another  donbtfnl  case  or  two ;  and  matHiha  {yman  ?). 

1164.  ^  thu.  This  suffix  has  an  35^  a  attached  to  it  (like 
81  thoj  above),  and,  in  the  very  few  derivatives  which  it 
makes,  appears  only  as  ^  dthu. 

The  only  Vedlc  examples  are  ejdthu,  'quaking',  vtpdthu,  'trembling', 
$tan&thuy  'roaring'.     Later  cases  are  nanddthu  (TS.),  vamathUj  ^vayaihu^  etc. 

1166.  U  yu.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  very  few  nouns, 
both  of  agent  and  of  action,  with  unstrengthened  root  and 
various  accent.     Thus: 

a.  Abstracts  (masc.)  are  manyiiy  'wrath',  mrtyiiy  'death'  (with  t  added 
to  the  short  final  of  the  root). 

b*  Adjectives  etc.  are  lihujyii^  'pliable',  (rundAyti,  'pure';  ydjyu^  'pious', 
96hyu^  'strong',  d&tyuy  'enemy',  and  one  or  two  more. 

For  other  derivatives  ending  in  yu,  see  the  suffix  u,  below,  1178g,h. 

1166.  H  ma.  The  action-nouns  made  by  this  suf&x  are 
almost  all  masculine ;  and  they  are  of  various  root-form  and 
accent,  as  are  also  the  agent-nouns  and  adjectives. 

a.  Examples  of  the  former  dass  are:  ajm&y  'course',  gharm&y  'heat'; 
ima,  'progress',  hliima,  'brightness',  sdmuii  'fiow',  ti^ma,  'song  of  praise'. 

b.  Examples  of  the  latter  class  are:  iigmdj  'sharp',  hhlmd^  'terrible', 
^agmid^  'mighty';  idhmd^  'fuel',  yfudhmd^  'warrior'.  A  single  instance  from  a 
reduplicated  root  is  ttUtimd,  'powerful'. 

1167.  IR  mi,  A  very  small  number  of  nouns^  masculine 
and  feminine,  formed  with  mi,  may  be  conveniently  noticed  here. 

Thus,  fifom  f-roots,  ufTnf,  'wave',  -kurmiy  'action',  tufniy  f.,  'tube'; 
ftom  others,  )dm{i^\  'relation',  hhAmi  or  &ftfimt,  f.,  'earth',  laJumi^  *Bign*; 
also  probably  facm(,  'line,  ray'. 

1168.  W\  man.  The  derivatives  made  with  this  suffix 
are  almost  only  action-nouns.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  neuter,  and  accented  on  the  root-syllable;  a  much  small- 
er number  are  masculine,  and  accented  on  the  suffix.    The 

few  agent-words    are,    if  nouns^   masculine,    and  have   the 

26* 
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latter  accent :  in  several  instancee,  a  neuter  and  a  mascnline, 
of  the  one  and  the  other  value  and  accent,  stand  side  by 
side.     The  root  has  in  general  the  jru^o-stTengthemng. 

1.  a.  Eiamplei  of  legnluly  fonnsd  nentan  •re:  t&rmim,  'actlaa', 
Jdnmaa,  'birth',  naman,  'name',  vSrtman,  tTMk',  vifman,  'dwelling',  Mnoi, 
'ucriflce',  -dydlman,   'splendor'. 

b.  Eiunples  of  miscDliiie  abatncta  are:  ofmdn,  'stnnga',  jtmlm, 
'oonqneft',  nidmdn,   'iweetBui'. 

C>  Conupoiidlng  DSDCer  ■ction-iioniu  ud  mucnline  kgent-noim*  ue: 
brdhmon,  'wonhip',  and  brahmdn,  'prleit';  dAman,  'gift',  U)d  donubt,  'glTCi',' 
dhirman,  'rule',  and  dharmdn,  'orderei';  tSilman,  'aeat',  uid  tadmSn,  'iiiMii' 
Very  few  other  agent-nouii   occmi   aad   all,   except   brahmSn,   are  nt  ran 


Od  tbe  other  hand,  vanman  and  ivadmtut  (and  eorimon)  have  the  dif- 
ference of  gender  and  accent  without  a  coireapondtng   dllTerance  of  meaninf. 

The  nann  dfmon,  'stone',  though  maaenllBe,  Is  accented  on  (he  raOtal 
STilable;   iDd  two  DT  three  other  qnestlonable  oaaet  of  the  same  kind  accnt. 

TBe  deriTatlTes  tn  man  oied  as  inSnltlTes  (974)  have  for  the  most  put 
the  accent  of  nenlers:  the  only  exception  la  vldmOne. 

d,  A  few  words,  of  either  class,  have  an  tne|iilar  root-form :  Ihu, 
bhOman  'earth',  tyOman;  bhumdn  'abundance',  rimdn,  tAifjntdn,  vUmitn;  and 
kdrtmaa,  thanniil),  fikman. 

e.  DeriTatlves  in  man  from  roots  with  prefixes  are  not  nnmeioni.  They 
are  usoally  accented  on  the  prefix,  whether  aBtlon-nonns  or  adjeeflvM:  thus, 
prdMarmon,  'forthbringing',  |>r^ma»,  'depaitore';  dnuDorintan,  'faUowlng 
after':  the  exceptions,  vijoman,  pratlvartm^,  viiunndn,  are  perhaps  of  poe- 
sesslTe  fonnation. 

2.  The  enme  suffix,  thoogh  only  vritli  its  abBtract-making 
value,  has  in  a  number  of  cases  before  it  a  unio&-vowel,  i  or 
i;  and  imdn  comes  to  be  used  as  a  secondary  snffix,  forousg 
abstract  nouns    [masculine)   from  a  certain  number  of  adjectirm. 

a.  The  neuters  In  jman  and  imun  are  all  primary  formations,  belonging 
to  tbe  elder  lan^age:  thus,  JinlmtM  and  cdriman  [betide  oarinite,  aa  no- 
ticed above);  and  dttnman,  dh&rimoR,  pdriman  (and  firmum,  ST.,  enee], 
bhdtiman,  odrtnun,  idrnnan,  itAiiman,  Mtnimtn,  and  kAmmam.  ThoM  In 
iman  are  hardly  met  with  ouUide  the  Blg-Veda. 

b.  The  msscQlloes  in  Im&n  m  in  the  cddett  languge  Ism  fnqMat 
than  the  neuten  jnst  described:  tliey  ate  Jarimdn,  pralHtdw,  maUmA^ 
varimdn  (beside  the  equivalent  vStiman  and  vdrifnon),  varfimAit  (beafde  the 
equivalent  Mtrfmon  and  vovmAt),  karimin,  and  iMpUmte  [TB.)  beride  ASfk 
ni/m  R^'.  .  Some  of  the«e,  as  well  as  of  the  derlvatlT^s  in  simple  mas, 
attach  tb(>mBdveB  in  meanlDs,  or  In  (pitM  also,  to  sdjectivec.  to  nhi^^b  Uiey 
seem  the  BTOmpanytng  abeCi*MltJdb^^l|^Hlfiu  IMatment  of  the  piimiry 
comparitiTes   and   *i9WM|H^^^^^^^^^^^^^BMa  papmOa   (to   p^pd, 
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pSfSyai,  Mc.,;  dtafhmin  ato.  (t«  AiyM,  drAfilHyai,  •Ic);  v&rimait  ate.  (to 
uni,  txtnyoi,  etc.);  prdlUmon  (to  prtkC,  prdlhlttha];  harhnSn  (to  Adrj  ot  lidrita); 
vdTfman  etc.  {to  cdrnyiu  etc.);  roadman  etc.  [to  (Dadil,  niiiRira),  etc.)- 
Tfaen  fn  the  Bribinint  luignage  are  found  fnrthor  eiimplai:  thni,  dSumri- 
mda  (TB.,  S.),  draMtman  [K.;  to  drMi,  drd^yai,  etc.),  taruntman  [K.), 
lolilthnan  fKB.);  and  atllt  Iktei  inch  ai  laffhimaa;  whUe  JuepfFTum  (to  Ifiprd, 
tffpiyaM,  etc.]   and  kriffiman,  and  ao  on,  aie  allowed  by  the  grammarians. 

1169.  SIR  van.  By  thia  sufBx  are  made  almost  imly 
agent-worde,  adjectives  and  noons,  the  latter  tDostly  mas- 
eulines.  The  root  is  nnBtren^hened,  and  to  a  short  final 
Towel  ie  added  a  r{t  before  the  suffix.  The  accent  is  al- 
most always  on  the  root,  both  in  the  simple  words  and  in 
their  compoundB. 

Tfaa  inasitfon  of  1  It  an  Indluitiim  that  die  worda  ef  tbli  tann  are  oil^ 
iiiall)f  made  by  the  addition  o(  on  to  deilvaliTea  In  u  and  tu ,'  yet  van  hai 
the  pieaent  vattie  of  an  Integral  aufflx  In  the  language,  and  mnst  Tk  treated 

1.  a.  £iamplu  of  the  naiial  formation  tie:  mage.  j/Sjvan,  'olTering', 
drChim,  'hirmlng',  (Jlkvan,  'capable',  -rAtKin,  'leiTlng',  'Jftvan,  'conqnerlDg', 
i6tvm,  'preaalng',  kftvan,  'active',  sdbian  (like  -gat,  saiga],  'going',  Mvan 
(V'lon],  'warrior',  drcon  [only  example  with  itrengthened  root),  'conraer';  — 
neat,  pdmon,  'Joint',  dhinvan,   'bow'. 

b.  Examplea  from  root)  with  prefiiea  [which  are  not  rate]  MS:  atftvan, 
'excelling',  ttpali&tvaa,  'revller',  umibltftvan,  'ccllectliig';  and  probably  vfti^ 
tmn,   'ahinlng':  oMfialtian  la  a  compoand  with  goTomlng  prepoaltlon  (1810). 

For  the  componnda  with  other  elementa,  which,  except  In  special  caaea, 
have  the  aame  accent,  aee  below,  1977. 

0>  The  atom  muaitnln,  'robber'  (RT.,  once),  la  the  only  one  with  a 
nnton-Tovel,  and  la  perhapi  better  regtrded  as  a  aecondiry  derivative  —  of 
whleh  *  few  ire  made  with  thla  aafllx;  aee  below,   1984. 

d.   From  a  rednplfcated  root  are  made  rSravan  and  eOcllvSn  [and  posaibly 

2.  The  DDiBbei  ot  actlon-nonna  made  with  (he  intOx  ctm  la  extremsly 
mall:  namely,  davin,  'giving',  aiid  lurvdn,  'overcoming',  both  lued  a«  in- 
VaWvM  (97^,  wdMuniAi,  'onreit'l?};  lUcewlse  dh^on,  lojary',  alaovaed 
M  taflaitlTa  (snlMa  thla  la  rather  dhArv-an). 

Tbe  (emiainea  oorreaponding  to  adjectives  in  van  are  not 
made  (apparently']  directly  from  this  suffix,  but  from  vara,  and 
end  in  mri;   aee   below,    1171b. 

_       1170.   ^  vMa,  ^ft  V4^,  3R  vanu.   The  very  few  words 
^Mde  with  these  mfKxes  may  best  be  noticed  here,  in  con- 
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nection  with  cR  van  (of  which  the  others  are  probably  sec- 
ondary extensions). 

a.  With  vana  are  made  vagvandj  *  talkative',  satvand^  'wanioi'  (beside 
adtvan,  above);  and,  &om  a  reduplicated  root,  pufulevafid,  ^shining*. 

b.  With  vani  are  made  from  simple  roots  turvdniU,  ^excelling',  and 
&%urvdiij,  ^restless'  (compare  turv6n  and  hhuirv&nf  Just  above);  and,  from 
reduplicated  roots,  pufukvdnif  'shining',  dadhrBvdni,  *  daring*,  (uluroditt, 
'striving  after',  and  jugurvdniy  'praising*:  arhariavdni  is  obscure. 

c.  With  vanu  is  made  only  vagvand,  'tone,  noise'. 

1171.  c^  vara.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  few  deriv- 
atives, of  all  genders,  having  for  the  most  part  the  value 
of  agent-nouns  and  adjectives. 

Much  more  common  are  the  feminine  stems  in  cf^ 
varl,  which^  from  the  earliest  period,  serve  as  the  corres- 
ponding feminines  to  the  masculine  stems  in  ^  van. 

a.  A  few  masculine  adjectives  in  vard  occur,  formally  accordant  (ezoept 
in  accent)  with  the  feminines:  thus,  itvard,  'going',  -advard,  Keating', 
-tadvardj  'sitting',  i^ard,  'ruler,  lord';  and  with  them  doubtless  belongs 
vidvald,  'knowing'  (with  I  for  r). 

b.  The  feminines  in  vari  accord  in  treatment  of  the  root  and  in  accent 
with  the  masculines  in  van  to  which  they  correspond :  thus,  ydjvari,  -jitvan^ 
9ftvan,  "fivarif  -ydvari,  and  so  on  (about  twenty-five  such  formations  in 
RV.);  from  a  reduplicated  root,  -pifvari. 

c.  A  very  small  number  of  neuters  occur,  with  accent  on  the  root: 
thus,  "kdrvata^  'deed',  gdhvara^  'thicket';  and  a  feminine  or  two,  with  accent 
on  the  penult :  urvdra,  'field',  and  urvdfi,  ^tow'  (both  of  doubtful  etymology). 

We  take  up  now  the  suffixes  by  which  are  made  only  stems 
having  the  value  of  agent-nouns  and  adjectives;  beginning  with 
a  brief  mention  of  the  participial  endings,  which  in  general  have 
been  aheady  sufficiently  treated. 

1172.  5|tT  ant  (or  W{  at).    The   office  of  this   suffix,   in 

making  present  and  future  participles  active,  has  been  fully 

explained  above,  in  connection  with  the  various  tense-stems 

and  conjugation-stems  (chaps.  VIII. — XIV.),  in  combination 

with  which  alone  it  is  employed  (not  directly  with  the  root, 

unless  this  is  also  used  as  tense-stem). 

With  the  same  or  a  formally  identical  suffix  are  made  from 
pronominal  roots  /yaw/  and  Mi/ant  (517).  And  ddvixyantj  'not 
double-tongued'  (RV. ,   once),   appears  to  contain  a  similar  form- 
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ation   from   the  numeral  dvi  —  unless  we  are  to  assume  a  de- 
nominative verbHstem  as  intermediate. 

Here  may  also  be  best  mentioned  the  words  made  with 
the  so-called  suffix  ania  (fem.  anta  or  an/t),  being  evident  trans- 
fers  (Prakritic)   of  stems  in  ant  to  the  a-declension. 

Extremely  few  such  words  occur  in  the  oldest  langoage:  namely,  pinto, 
'draught'  (RV.),  vMani&,  'spring'  (RV.:  beside  it  also  UmanlUi,  *winter'); 
vefantd  or  ve^antij  'tank'  (AY.;  (^B.  ve^ntSj]  fivand,  a  certain  healing 
plant  (RV.j;  and  probably  the  proper  name  ^iarantd  (KY.).  A  few  others  are 
Instanced  as  admitted  later:  thus,  nandanta  and  nandayanta,  gadayania, 
jayantGf  jarania,  prananta,  etc.:  all  are  said  to  be  accented  on  the  final. 

A  different  extension  of  [the  same  suffix  is  exhibited  in  the  proper 
names  dhvasdnti  and  ^ueantf  (RV.),  with  which  may  be  mentioned  pwnudnU. 

1173.  ortH  vans  (or  cfH  t?a«).  For  the  (perfect  active)  par- 
ticiples  made  with  this   suffix,    see   above,    chaps.  X.   and 

XIV.,  and  468ff. 

A  few  words  of  irregular  and  questionable  formation  were  noticed  at 
402,  above.    Also,  apparent  transfers  to  a  form  tM  or  wa. 

The  oldest  language  (RV.)  has  a  very  few  words  in  voi,  of  doubtful 
relations:  fbhvas^  ^seizing',  and  pilvoJ,  'skilful'  (beside  words  in  va  and 
van)f  and  perhaps  khidvaa  [ykhdd).  The  neuter  abstract  vdrinaSj  'breadth, 
room'  (belonging  to  urU,  'broad',  in  the  same  manner  with  vdriyaa  and  varimdn)^ 
is  quite  isolated. 

The  unique  tatanHsti  (RY.,  once)  is  possibly  to  be  divided  tatanUB'ti, 
and  connected  with  this  suffix. 

1174.  JTH  mana.  The  participles  having  this  ending 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  present  and  future  only^  and  have 
the  middle^  or  the  derived  passive,  value  belonging  in  gen- 
eral to  the  stems  to  which  the  suffix  is  attached. 

1176.  SETR  ana.  The  participles  ending  in  WP\  ana  axe 
of  middle  and  passive  value,  like  those  just  noticed,  and 
either  present,  perfect,  or  (partly  with  the  form  ^TH  sana: 
above,  807)  aorist. 

A  few  other  words  ending  in  the  same  manner  In  the  old  language  may 
be  mentioned  here.  The  RV.  has  the  adjectives  vdsavdna,  ^well-endowed', 
and  urdhvaBond,  ^uplifted',  evidently  made  on  the  model  of  participial  stems. 
Also  the  proper  names  dpnavdna,  prthavana^  and  eydvctna  and  eydvaidna, 
Pdr^ana,  'abyss',  is  doubtful. 

1176.  fT  ta.  The  use  of  this  suffix  in  forming  parti- 
ciples directly  from  the  root,  or  from  a  conjugational  (not 
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a  tense)  ^em,  was  explained  above,  chap.  XIH.  Tbe  par- 
ticiples thus  made  are  in  part  intransitive,  but  in  great  part 
passive  in  value  (like  those  made  by  the  two  preceding  su^ 
fixes,  but  in  much  larger  measure,  and  more  decidedly. 

For  the  frequent  use  of  the  connecting  vowel  t  with  the 
suf&x,  making  its  form  iiay  see  also  chap.  XTTI. 

a.  A  few  genertl  a4jective8,  or  noans  with  concrete  meaning,  m 
adaptations  of  this  participle.  Examples  are:  tfttd,  'rough',  fitdj  'cold', 
dfdhd  (for  dfdhd:  224a),  'Arm*;  dutd,  'messenger',  suM,  'charioteer':  rtd, 
'right\  ghrtd,  'ghee\  jatd,  'kind\  d^futd,  'gambUng^  nrttd,  'dance\  JvM, 
*]Ue\  earitd,  'beliavior.'.  ^he  adjectiye  UgUd  (RV.),  'sharp*,  shows  anomalotts 
reversion  of  palatal  to  guttural  before  the  i  (216).  Vavita^  'dear',  is  a  sin^ 
example  fkt>m  a  reduplicated  root. 

b.  Doubtless  after  the  example  and  model  of  participles  from  denoaiiA- 
atiye  stems  (of  which,  however,  no  instances  are  quotable  from  the  Teds], 
derivatives  in  ita  are  in  the  later  language  msde  directly  from  noiin  tad 
adjective-stems,  having  the  meaning  of  'endowed  with,  aftected  by,  made  to 
be*,  and  the  like  (compare  the  similar  English  formation  in  e<2,  as  kotmai, 
barefooted,  blueeoated}.    Examples  are  rotUto,  'fiimished  with  a  obariot\  etc. 

0.  A  few  words  ending  in  ta  are  accented  on  the  radical  eyilable,  sad 
their  relation  to  the  participial  derivatives  is  very  doabtfnl:  each  axe  dflo, 
''home',  mdrta,  'mortal',  vdta,  'wind';  and  with  them  may  be  mentioaed 
gdrta  (?),  ndkta,  'night',  kdstOy  'hand'. 

d.  Several  adjectives  denoting  color  end  in  ita,  but  are  hardly  connect^ 
ible  with  roots  of  kindred  meaning:  thus,  palUdy  'gray',  daito,  'black',  rdlita 
and  IdhUa,  'red',  hdrUCf  'green';  akin  with  them  are  ita,  'variegated',  ftftti, 
'white'. 

Tbe  feminines  of  these  stems  are  in  part  irregular:  thus,  ihi  anAcyim; 
rdhini  and  Idhihi,  and  hdrixd  (but  the  corresponding  masc.  kdrina  also  ocean); 
and  dsiknly  pdlikni,  and  hdrikni, 

e,  A  small  number  of  adjectives  in  the  older  language  ending  in  ata 
are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  participial  words  in  ta,  aldion^  their 
apeoiflc  meaning  is  in  part  gerundive.  They  are:  pacatd,  'cooked*,  darftid 
and  pafyata,  'seen,  to  be  seen,  worth  seeing';  and  so  yc^aid,  haryaid, 
bharatd.  The  y  of  poQyata  and  haryaid  Indicates  pretty  plainly  that  fkt  a 
also  is  that  of  a  present  tense-stem.  Rajatdy  'silvery',  is  of  more  obacare 
relation  to  yraj  'color'. 

1177.  ^  fia  (and  J^  ina,  3H  una].  The  use  of  the  snfSx 
^  Tia  in  forming  from  certain  roots  participles  equivalent  to 
those  in  cT  ta,  either  alongside  the  latter  or  instead  of  theiOt 
was  explained  ahove,  chap.  XHI.  (967). 

a.  With  the  same  suffix  are  made  a  number  of  general  adjectives,  and 
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of  mmns  of  vartoiu  gender  (fern,  in  no).  The  accent  is  on  the  suffix  or  on 
theTOOt.  A  few  examptesare:  usnA,  *hot\  pun&^  'fortunate',  dpna,  'ravenous^ 
pjUna,  'white*;  masc.  profnd^  'question',  yo^nd^  'offering',  ghiff^^  *heat', 
odrfki,  'color',  iv6fna,  'sleep';  neut.  fon^,  'wing',  riXna^  'jewel'  (?);  fern. 
iTMia,  'thirst',  yaoni^  'supplication'.  But  many  of  the  stems  ending  in  na 
are  not  readily  connectible  with  roots.  An  antithesis  of  accent  is  seen  in 
k&Tna^  'ear',  and  kan%&^  'eared'. 

b.  The  very  few  words  ending  in  ina  are  perhaps  related  with  these 
(perhaps  rather  with  those  in  ana):  thus,  amind,  'violent',  vfjinA,  'crooked', 
ddkfinay  *right',  and  one  or  two  others  of  questionable  etymology. 

0.  Of  the  words  in  una,  few  are  clearly  referable  to  roots :  thus,  karikna, 
'action',  dhariinaj  'bearing',  -eetHfia,  'showing';  drjuna,  'white',  t&runa^ 
'young',  vdrunoj  'Yaruna'.  In  meaning  and  in  accent  they  vary  like  the  de- 
rivatives in  ana. 

These  are  all  the  proper  participial  endings  of  the  language. 
The  gerundives,  later  and  earlier,  are  in  so  great  part  evident 
secondary  formations,  that  they  will  be  noticed  farther  on,  un- 
der the  head  of  secondary  derivation. 

We  will  take  up  now  the  other  suffixes  forming  agent-nomns 
and  adjectives,  beginning  with  those  which  have  more  or  less 
a  participial  value. 

1178.    3  u.    With  this   suffix  are  made  a  considerable 

body  of  derivatives,  of  very  various  character  —  adjectives, 

and  agent-nouns  of  all  genders,  with  different  treatment  of 

the  root,    and  with   different  accent.     It  is  especially  used 

with   certain  conjugational   stems,    desiderative  (particularly 

later)    and   denominative  (mainly  earlier)^  making  adjectives 

with  the  value  of  present  participles;   and  in  such  use  it 

wins  in  part  the  aspect  of  a  secondary  8uf5fix. 

The  root  has  oftenest  a  weak  (or  weakened)  form ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  vriddhied ;  least  often  (when  capable  of  ff^im),  it 
has  the  yMKMHStrengthenmg  —  all  without  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  either  accent  or  meaning  or  gender.  After  final 
radical  a  is  usually  addded  y  (268)  before  the  suffix.  A  few 
derivatives  are  made  from  the  reduplicated  root. 

Many  words  ending  in  u  are  not  readily,  or  not  at  all,  eonnectlble  with 
roots ;  examples  will  be  given  only  of  those  that  have  an  obyious  -etymology. 

a.  Examples'  of  ordinary  adjectives  are:  uHi,  'wide*,  fja,  'straight', 
prihiif  'broad\  mrdU,  'soft',  iddkH,  'good',  wSdd,  'sweet',  tdfu,  'hot',  vdiu, 
'good';  jayfif  'conquering',  darCy  'bnrsting;  fayC,  'lying',  rtkC^  'empty'; 
dhcnfC,  'thirsty',  pdya^  ^protecting'.  Final  a  appears  to  be  lost  before  the 
snfflx  in  -Bthu  (suftMif  anufthd). 
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b.  Examples  of  nouns  tie:  masc.  an^,  'ray\  ripHy  'deceivei',  vdyfi, 
'wind-god',  dtUy  'life*,  mdnu,  *man,  Mann';  fern,  fiu  (also  masc),  'anew', 
$fndhu  (also  masc),  'river';  tanU,  'body'. 

c.  Derivatives  from  rednplicated  roots  are:  eikiiiij  jigyii,  ^ifV^  -Cafmi 
(onless  this  is  made  with  fiti  or  tnu],  ydyu  or  yayd  and  yfyu  (with  l&nal  a 
lost),  pfpru  (proper  name),  -didhayu ;  and  babhrHy  -ram  (ardru),  maUnM  [Hj 
have  the  aspect  of  being  similar  formations. 

d.  A  few  derivatives  are  made  from  roots  with  prefixes,  with  varioiis 
accentuation :  for  example,  upayHj  'on-coming',  pramayHj  'going  to  destmctSon', 
viklCndu,  a  certain  disease,  ahhUu,  'rein  (director)',  adrhvasu,  'dwelling  to- 
gether'. 

e.  From  tense-stems,  apparently,  are  made  ianyH,  '  thundering' »  and 
(with  aoristic  9)  ddksu  and  dhdksu  (all  BY.). 

f.  Participial  adjectives  in  H  from  desiderative  "roots"  (stems  with  loss 
of  their  final  a)  are  sufficiently  nnmerous  in  the  ancient  language  (RY.  has 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  AY.  not  quite  so  many)  to  show  that  the  form- 
ation was  already  a  regular  one,  extensible  at  will ;  and  later  such  adjeetives 
may  be  made  from  every  desiderative.  Examples  (older;  are :  diua,  diptCj 
eikitsiiy  titiksii,  pipisHy  mumukfH,  ^i^lVuH;  and,  with  prefix,   abJUdipt^i. 

These  adjectives,  both  earlier  and  later,  may  take  an  object  in  the 
accusative  (271a). 

g.  A  few  similar  adjectives  are  made  in  the  older  language  from  caas- 
atives:  thus,  dharayii  ('persistent';,  &A<^ay<2,  hhavayd,  mahhayik,  numdofCf 
^ramayii;  and  mrgayH,  from  the  caus.-denom.  mfgdya. 

h.  Much  more  numerous,  however,  are  such  formations  from  the  more 
proper    denominatives,    especially    in    the   oldest  language    (RY.  hai   toward 
eighty    of    them;    AY.    only    a    quarter    as    many,    including    six   or  eight 
which  are  not  found  in  RY.;  and  they  are  still  rarer  in  the  Br&hmanas;.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  personal  verbal  forms  from  the  same  denominative  stem 
are  in  use :  thus,  for  example,  to  aghayHj  ariJUiyiij  TJ^J^y^i  earanyii,  manaty&i 
$ani«y<ij  urusyii,  iaparyU;  in  others,  only  the  present  participle    in   ydni,  or 
the   abstract  noun  in  yd  (1149),  or  nbthing  at  all.    A  few   are  made  upon 
denominative   stems   from  pronouns:    thus,  tvay<i,  (beside  ivaydni  and  tvayi"., 
yuvayH  or   yuvayHf   (umayCtj   avayiiy   and    the   more    anomalous    ahmkyii  and 
kithyd.    Especially  where  no   other  denominative  forms   accompany   the  ad- 
jective, this  has  often  the  aspect  of  being  made  directly  from  the  noun  with 
the  suffix  yUf  either  with  a  meaning  of  'seeking  or  desiring',  or  with  a  mote 
general  adjective  sense :  thus,  yavayH^  'seeking  grain',  varahayCj  'hoar^unting', 
BtanasyH,     'desiring    the    breast';     urndyH,     'woolen',     yuvanyd,     'youthful', 
hhimayiij  'terrible'.    And  so  the  'secondary  suffix  yu^  wins  a  degree  of  standing 
and  application  as  one  forming  derivative  adjectives  (as  in  ahathyC  and  tokyiS, 
above,    and   doubtless   some   others,    even   of   the  RY.  words).    In  three  BV. 
cases,  the  final  as  of  a  noun-stem  is  even   changed  to  0  before   it:  namely, 
ahhoyH,  duvoyii  (and  duvoyd  f  beside  duveuyH),  dakrdhoyu. 

None  of  the  words  in  yu  show  in  the  Yeda  resolution  into  iu. 
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1170.  3"  u.  The  long  «  is  a  vastly  rarer  suffix  than 
the  other  long  simple  vowels,  already  described  (1140,  1166]. 
It  makes  a  small  number  of  feminines  corresponding  to 
mascidines  in  «,  a  very  few  independent  feminines,  and 
two  or  three  very  rare  masculines:  as  to  all  which^  see 
above,  866  o. 

1180.  3cf)  uka.  With  this  suffix  are  made  derivatives 
having  the  meaning  and  construction  (271  g]  of  a  present 
participle.     The  root  is  strengthened,  and  has  the  accent. 

The  deriTatives  in  %ika  are  hardly  known  in  the  Veda;  but  they  become 
frequent  in  the  Brahmanas,  of  whose  language  they  are  a  marked  character- 
istic; and  they  are  found  occasionally  in  the  later  language.  In  all  prob- 
ability, they  are  originally  and  properly  obtained  by  adding  the  secondary 
suffix  luL  (1222)  to  a  derivatiye  in  ti;  but  they  have  gained  fully  the  char- 
acter of  primary  formations,  and  in  only  an  instance  or  two  is  there  found 
in  actual  use  an  u-word  from  which  they  should  be  made. 

The  root  is  only  so  far  strengthened  that  the  radical  syllable  is  a  heavy 
(78)  one;  and  it  has  the  accent,  whether  the  derivative  is  made  from  a 
simple  root  or  from  one  with  prefix. 

a.  Examples,  from  the  Briihmana  language,  are:  viduka^  ni^uka^ 
tipafcrimtifca,  propidufta,  upaithayvka  (268),  vyayfuika,  viduka,  hhivtika, 
lu6dhuka,  hdruka,  v6r8uka,  samdrdhuka,  ddnfuka,  aUmibuka,  fikauka  (OB.: 
RV.  has  fiksii),  pramdyuka  (§B.  has  pramayu). 

b.  Exceptions  as  regards  root-form  are :  tUrmdrffuka  (with  vrddAI-strength- 
ening,  as  is  usual  with  this  root:  627),  -kasuka,  AV.  accents  Mikatuka 
(9B.  has  $<nhkdsuka)  and  vikamka:  RV.  has  ionukd  (which  is  its  only 
example  of  the  formation,  if  it  be  one;  AV.  has  also  ghdtuka  ttom  yhafif 
and  &pfwnayuka)]  ftamkA  (TS.  et  al.)  is  probably  of  another  character. 
Afonayuka  (PB.  et  al)  is  the  only  example  noticed  from  a  coi^ugation-stem. 

o.  A  formation  In  Uka  (a  suffix  of  like  origin,  perhaps,  with  uka)  may 
be  mentioned  here:  namely,  from  reduplicated  roots,  Jagarika,  ^wakeful*, 
dandafika,  ^biting',  yayqjukOj  'sacrificing  much\  vavaduka  (later),  ^talkative*; 
aalalika  is  questionable. 

1181.  ^Ri  oka.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  we 
seem  to  have  a  suffix  made  by  secondary  addition  of  m  ka 
to  a  derivative  in  ^  ay  but  it  has,  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  other,  a  right  to  be  mentioned  here.  Its  free  use  in 
the  manner  of  a  primary  suffix  is  of  still  later  date  than 
that  of  uka;  it  has  very  few  examples  in  the  older  language. 
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A.  In  BY.  is  found  (Itosides  pavakd,  wkich  has  a  diitarent  Moent,  and 
whieh,  as  the  metre  ahowB,  is  nsnally  to  be  pronoimced  paoaka)  only  tiyaka, 
'missile';  AY.  adds  piy<dca  and  vddhaka,  and  YS.  dbhikr6faka.  Bat  in  the 
later  language  sneh  derlrtliTee  «re  commop,  nsnally  with  tailing  of  the 
lOot-sylUble  by  strengthening  to  heavy  foantity  -.  thus,  nayaka,  daycka  (268), 
paeaka,  grahakaj  dravaka,  bodhaka;  bat  also  janaka,  khanaka.  They  are 
declared  by  the  grammarians  to  have  the  accent  on  the  reAeal  syllable. 
They  often  occnr  in  copalative  composition  with  gemndivte  of  the  saae 
root:  thus,  hhakfyabhakfdkay  'eatable  and  eater\  vacyavaeaka,  'designated 
and  designation*,  and  so  on. 

That  the  derivatives  in  aka  sometimes  take  an  accosative  object  was 
pointed  out  above  (27  lo). 

The  corresponding  feminine  Is  made  sometimes  in  oka  or  In  aH,  but 
more  usually  in  ika:  thus,  nayika  (with  mayaka),  podfeo,  6Qdfc<fca,  draoika; 
compare  secondary  dba,  below,  12224. 

b.  Derivative  in  aha  are  said  to  be  made  Crom  a  few  coots:  4has, 
jalipaka,' hhtiuaka ;  but  they  are  :not  fooad  in  the  Yeda  (anieis  in  ^^poudka'': 
-see  above),  and  appear  to  be  very  rare  at  every  period.  Wltii  ^fcu  is  made 
In  KY.  mrdayiku,  from  the  causative  stem:  pfdaku  and  the  primer  name 
{ktvaku  are  of  obseore  connection. 

DerivativM  In  4ka  and  ika  will  be  treated  below,  in  connection  with 
those  in  fai(1186). 

1182.  rl"  tr  (or  fTT  tar).  The  derivatives  made  by  this 
6u£fix,  as  regards  both  their  mode  of  formation  and  their 
uses,  have  been  the  subject  of  remark  more  than  once 
above  (see  860  ff.,  942  ff.].  Agent-nouns  are  formed  with  it 
at  every  period  of  the  language;  these  in  the  oldest  lang- 
uage are  very  frequently  used  participially,  governing  an  ob- 
ject in  the  accusative  (271  d);  later  they  enter  into  combin- 
ation with  an  auxiliary  verb,  and,  assuming  a  future  mean- 
ing, make  a  periphrastic  future  tense  (942). 

Their  corresponding  feminine  is  in  ^. 

a.  The  root  has  uniformly  the  ymia-strengthening.  A  union- 
vowel  t  (very  rarely,  one  of  another  character)  is  often  taken: 
as  regards  its  presenoe  or  absence  in  the  periphra^c  future 
forms,  see  above  (943). 

Without  $runa-change  is  only  tutr,  ^plough>ox'  (no  proper  agent-noun: 
apparently  uka-tf:  compare  the  nouns  of  relationship  further  on).  The  root 
yrah  has,  as  usual,  t  —  thus,  -grakiir;  and  the  same  appears  in  -kvilr 
and  -mantr.  An  u-vowel  is  taken  instead  by  tdrutr  and  tarutf,  dhdnutr^  and 
sdnutr;  long  in  varutr ;  strengthened  to  o  in  mandtr  tnd  manotf.  From  a  re- 
duplicated root  comes  vavatr. 
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b.  The  accent,  in  the  older  lang^oage,  is  sometimes  on 
the  suffix  and  sometimes  on  the  root;  or,  from  roots  combined 
with  prefixes,  sometimes  on  the  suffix  and  sometimes  on  the 
prefix. 

In  general,  the  accent  on  the  root  or  prefix  accompanlefl  the  participial 
nse  of  the  word;  bat  there  are  exceptions  to  this:  in  a  very  fe^  instances 
(fonr),  a  word  with  accented  snfAx  has  an  aocnsative  object;  very  mnch 
more  often,  accent  on  the  root  appears  along  with  ordinary  nonn  valae. 
The  accent,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  mandtr  is  an  isolated  irregnlarity. 

Examples  are :  jiid  dhdnani,  'winning  treasares*;  yuydm  mdrtcah  pr<Starclh, 
*ye  listen  to  a  mortal';  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  yathtd  vd$uni  vidhatiy 
'bestowing  good  things  on  the  picas';  and  jiia  jdnananif  *conqaeror  of 
peoples'. 

0.  The  formation  of  these  noans  in  tr  from  conjugation-stems,  regular 
and  freqaent  in  the  later  language,  and  not  very  rare  in  the  Brahmanas,  Is 
met  with  but  once  or  twice  in  the  Veda  {bodhayitf  and  codayitrif  RV.).  In 
n^fir,  a  certain  priest  (RV.  and  later),  is  apparently  seen  the  aoristic  «. 

d.  The  words  of  relationship  which,  in  whatever  way,  have  gained  the 
aspect  of  derivatives  In  (f ,  are  pitf,  maif,  hhrdif,  ydtr,  duhiif^  ndptft  jimolf . 
Of  these,  only  matf  and  ydtf  are  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rales  of 
the  formation  in  it, 

e.  Instead  of  tr  is  found  tur  in  one  or  two  RY.  examplet:  yaiMOir, 
Kihdiijtr. 

f.  Apparently  formed  by  a  soffix  f  (or  ar)  are  tuf,  tavycuthf,  ndndndf, 
dcvff  the  last  two  being  words  of  relationship.  For  other  words  ending  in 
r,  see  d60. 

1183.  ^  in.  This  is  another  suffix  which  has  assumed 
a  primary  aspect  and  use,  while  yet  evidently  identical  in 
real  character  with  the  frequent  secondary  suffix  of  the  same 
form  denoting  possession  (below,  1280). 

How  far  it  had  gained  a  primary  value  in  the  early  language,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Most  of  the  words  in  in  occurring  in  RY.  and  AY.  are 
explainable  as  possessives ;  in  many  the  other  valae  is  possible,  and  in  a  few 
it  is  distinctly  suggested:  thus,  kevaladfnf  hhadravad^,  nitodffhj  acaraiffn, 
dnomin,  vivyadh^;  with  aoristie  a,  $akf{n;  and,  with  redupUeation,  rUyayfn, 
As  the  examples  indicate,  composition,  both  with  prefixes  and  with  other 
elements,  is  frequent;  and,  in  all  eases  alike,  the  accent  is  on  the  soffix. 

Later,  the  primary  employment  is  unquestionable,  and  examples  of  it, 
chiefly  in  composition,  are  frequent.  The  radical  syllable  is  usually  strength- 
ened, a  medial  a  being  sometimes  lengthened  and  sometimes  remaining 
unchanged.  Thus,  aatyavadin,  *  truth-speaking',  abhibhafin,  'addressing', 
manoharifi,  ^soul-winning'.  In  hhiivin  has  established  itself  a  prevailingly 
future  meaning:   ^about  to  be'. 
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The  ase  of  an  accaMtWe  object  with  woids  in  in  wai  noticed  abore 
(271  b). 

1184.  ^QTT  tya«  and  ^  tsfha.    These^  which,  firom  fonning 

intensive  adjectives  corresponding  to  the  adjective  of  root-form, 
have  come  to  be  used,  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  as  suf- 
fixes of  adjective  comparison,  have  been  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed above,  under  the  head  of  comparison   (466—470). 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  Jyistha  hat  in  the  older  Ungaa^  (only 
two  or  three  times  in  RV.)  the  accent  also  on  the  final,  Jytfthd;  and  that 
pdrsUtha  is  made  from  a  secondary  from  of  root,  with  aoristic  a  added. 

When  the  comparative  snffix  has  the  abbreviated  form  yaa  (470),  its  9 
is  never  to  be  read  in  the  Veda  as  i. 

No  other  suffixes  make  derivatives  having  participial  value 
otherwise  than  in  rare  and  sporadic  cases ;  those  that  remain, 
therefore,  will  be  taken  up  mainly  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency and  importance. 

1186.  3(  tra.  With  this  suffix  are  formed  a  very  few 
adjectives,  and  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  mostly 
neuter,  and  often  having  a  specialized  meaning,  as  signi- 
fying the  means  or  instrument  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  root.  The  latter  has  usually  the  ^tiiia-strengthening,  but 
sometimes  remains  unchanged.  The  accent  is  yarious,  but 
more  often  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Here,  as  in  certain  other  cases  above,  we  have  probably  a  suffix  ori^- 
ally  secondary,  made  by  adding  a  to  the  primary  (f  or  iar  (1182);  bat  its 
use  is  like  that  of  a  primary  snffix. 

a.  Examples  of  neater  noans  are :  giira,  4imb*,  p&ttra,  'wing*,  pffira, 
*cap',  y6ktra^  ^bond*,  v&atra^  'garment',  ffCtra,  'ear';  aatir&,  'missile',  iMiHi, 
'song  of  praise',  potrA,  'vessel';  of  more  general  meaning,  <M<fra,  *gift\ 
kfitra,  'field',  miitra,  'urine',  hotrd,  'sacrifice'.  The  words  accented  on  the 
final  have  often  an  abstract  meaning;  thus,  kaatfdj  'authority',  rosfrJ, 
'kingdom',  ^astrd,  'doctrine',  aattrd,  'sacrificial  session'  (also  Jnatrd^  'know- 
ledge'}. 

b.  Masculines  are :  ddhatrOy  'tusk',  mdmtrat  'prayer',  atfrd  (or  atrd :  S88;, 
'devourer',  Mra^  'buffalo,  camel',  and  a  few  of  questionable  etymology,  as 
mitrd,  'friend',  jnttrd,  'son',  vrtrdy  'foe'.  Mitrd  and  ortrd  are  sometlniei 
neuters  even  in  the  Veda,  and  mitra  comes  later  to  be  regalariy  of  that 
gender. 

e.  Feminines  (in  tra)  are:  daprd,  ^goad',  mitrd,  'measure',  Jkdtra,  ^sac- 
rifice' (beside  hotrd]^  dahatrd  (later,  for  ddhatra);  naatrd,  'destroyed. 

d.  Not  seldom,  a  'mnion- vowel"  appears  before  the  suffix;  bat  this  is 
not  usually  the  equivalent  of  the  union-vowel  used  with  ir  (above,  1188a'. 
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For  the  words  in  iWa  have  the  accent  on  i:  thns,  arftta^  impelling,  oar\ 
khanflTa^  ^shovel',  pavUra^  ^sieve';  janitraj  ^birth-place',  sanitra,  ^gift',  etc.: 
the  combination  Ara  has  almost  won  the  character  of  an  independent  sofllx. 
The  preceding  vowel  is  also  sometimes  a  (sometimes  apparently  of  the  pres- 
ent-stem): thns,  ydjatta^  ^venerable',  hrnUUtcL,  *shred\  gdyatrd  (f.  -Irf),  ^song\ 
pdtatra,  *wing';  but  also  dmatraf  Molent\  -Jkriolrd,  'cutting-place\  vddhatraj 
'deadly  weapon^  and  varairi^  'strap'.  Tdrutra,  'overcoming',  corresponds 
to  tarutr. 

The  words  still  used  as  adjectives  in  tra  are  mostly  such  as  have  nnion- 
vowels  before  the  sofflx.  A  single  example  from  a  rednplicated  root  is 
johuiray  'crying  out'. 

e.  A  word  or  two  in  tri  and  tru  may  be  added  here,  as  perhaps  of 
kindred  formation  with  those  in  tra :  thns,  6tM,  'devouring',  arcdtrif  'beaming'; 
Cdtru  {fdttru:  232),   'enemy'. 

1186.  oR  ka.  The  suffix  qR  ka  is  of  very  common  use  in 
secondary  derivation  (below,  1222);  whether  it  is  directly 
added  to  roots  is  almost  questionable :  at  any  rate,  extreme^ 
ly  few  primary  derivatives  are  made  with  it. 

The  words  which  have  most  distinctly  the  aspect  of  being  made  from 
roots  are  ^koj  'dry',  ^Idka  {YfrUj  'hear'),  'noise,  report',  etc.,  and  -tphaka^ 
'teeming';  and  sffUsa,  'flake',  and  itokd,  'drop',  seem  to  belong  together  to 
a  root  atu.     Other  words  in  fca  are  of  obscure  connections,  for  the  most  part. 

But  ka  enters,  in  its  valne  as  secondary,  into  the  composition  of  certain 
suffixes  reckoned  as  primary:  see  aha  and  uka  (above,  1180*  1181). 

A  few  words  in  which  ika  and  U»  seem  added  to  a  root,  though  they 
are  really  of  a  kindred  formation  with  the  preceding,  may  be  most  conve- 
niently noticed  here :  thus,  vT^eSka  [yvta^e),  'scorpion';  dnlka  (?),  'face',  dfpifca, 
'aspect*,  mtdHkA^  'grace',  vfdhXkd^  'inereaser',  i^arika  and  tff^anka^  'gripes', 
-ffikcLy  'beaming';  and,  firom  rednplicated  root,  parpharika,  'scattering' (?). 
Compare  secondary  suffix  ka  (below,  1222). 

1187.  JI  ya.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  part  of  the 
derivatives  made  with  this  suffix  are  not  less  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed as  primary  than  many  of  those  which  are  above  so  reckoned. 
Such,  however,  are  with  so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  to  be 
separated  from  the  great  mass  of  secondary  derivatives  made  with 
the  same  suffix  that  it  is  preferred  to  treat  them  all  together  under 
the  head  of  secondary  formation  (below,   1210 — 18). 

1188.  ^  ra.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  considerable 
number  of  adjectives,  almost  always  with  weak  root-form, 
and  usually  with  accent  on  the  suffix.  Also,  a  few  words 
used  as  nouns,  of  various  gender. 
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In  some  cases,  the  suMx  is  found  with  a  preceding  Towel, 
having  the  aspect  of  a  union-vowel. 

a.  Examples  of  adjectives  in  ra  of  obrious  derivation  are:  hftprd,  *^ick\ 
ehidrd,  ^split*,  iurdy  ^strong*,  bhadrd,  'pleasing',  fakrd,  'mighty',  ^^krd,  ^Mghf , 
hihsrdy  'Injurious';  —  with  accent  on  the  root,  fffdhra,  *greedy',  dhira^  Srise* 
(secondary?),  vfpra,  'inspired'. 

b.  From  roots  with  prefixes  come  only  an  example  or  two :  thus,  nkML, 
'attentive',  nfmrgra,  'joining  on'. 

o.  Nonns  in  ra  are,  fDr  example :  raasc.  vtrd,'  'man*,  vdjra,  'thunderbolt', 
f6ra,  'hero';  neut.  knrd,  'milk',  riprd,  'defilement';  fem.  dhdm,  'stream', 
«f2ra,   'intoxicating  drink'. 

The  forms  of  this  suffix  with  preceding  vowel  may  best  be  considered 
here,  although  some  of  them  have  nearly  gained  the  value  of  Independent 
endings.     Thus : 

d.  With  ara  are  made  a  few  rare  words:  the  adjectives  dravardy  'run- 
ning', patard^  'flying',  (with  prefix)  nyocard,  'suiting';  and  the  neuters 
gamhhdra,  'depth',  tdsara,  'shuttle',  sdnara,  *gain':  bkarvaird  and  va$ard  ara 
doubtless  of  seoondary  formation;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  plausibly  con- 
jectured of  others. 

e.  With  ira  are  made  a  few  words,  some  of  which  are  in  common  use : 
thus,  ajifdj  'quick',  isird,  'lively',  madiirdj  'pleasing',  dhvatird,  'stirring  up', 
hadhhrdy  'deaf;  perhaps  ithdvira,  'firm';  and  sf^'rd,  'hard',  and  tphird^  '£at', 
with  displacement  of  final  radical  a;  also  aaiird,  'wave'  (usually  salHSly  and 
one  or  two  other  words  of  obscure  derivation. 

With  ira  are  made  gabhird  or  ganUfhitdj  'profound',  and  pdoiro,  'mighty'; 
and  perhi^s  fdrira,   'body'. 

f.  With  ura  are  made  a  few  words,  of  which  the  secondary  character 
is  still  more  probable:  thus,  ahhurd  (anhu^ra?),  'narrow',  dsura  (d«ii-ra?), 
'living',  vithurdy   'tottering',  yidura^  'embracing'. 

With  ura^  apparently,  is  made  aUnurd^  'stout'  (compare  Uhdvira), 

1180.  5T  la.  This  suffix  is  only  another  form  of  the 
preceding,   exchanging  with  it  in   certain  words,  in  others 

prevalently  or  solely  used  from  their  first  appearance. 

Conspicuous  examples  of  the  interchange  are  ^kld,  sthuld, 
-migla,  fiihild,  saUld, 

£xamples  of  the  more  independent  use  are:  p(U<S,  'protecting',  dnila 
(or  anila)^  'wind',  trpdla,  'joyous';  later  capala  and  tarala  (said  to  be  accented 
on  the  final),  and  harsula  (the  same).  Many  words  ending  in  la  are  of  obscure 
etymology. 

1190.  ^  va.  Very  few  words  of  clear  derivation  are 
made  with  this  suffix  —  too  few  to  be  worth  classifying. 
They  are  of  various  meaning  and  accent,  and  generally  show 
a  weak  root-form. 
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Examples  are:  fkvd,  *prai«ing\  pokvd,  ^ripe',  fikvdj  *ait^\  ranvdy 
*Joyfar,  urdhvd,  4ofty';  vdkva^  nwistiDg*;  urvd^  ^stall',  nuvd,  'spoon';  4va, 
'quick,  course',  dfva,   'borse'. 

The  words  in  va  exhibit  only  In  sporadic  eases  resolution  of  the  ending 
into  iia. 

1101.  1^  ri.  With  this  sufEx  are  formed,  directly  or 
with  preceding  Uj  a  small  number  of  derivatives. 

Thus,  for  example :  fuhhrf,  'beautiftir,  hhQrt,  'abundant*;  and,  with  uri, 
jdsuri,  'exhausted^  ddfuri,  'pious',  sdMiri,  'mighty*,  dhgOrt  (or  ahgikl(jy  'linger*. 

1102.  "^  ru.  This  suffix  makes  a  few  adjectives  and 
neuter  nouns,  either  directly  or  with  a  preceding  vowel. 

Thus :  dhctrHy  ^sucking*,  bhiHiy  'timid',  eJru,  'pleasant*;  —  with  preceding 
o-TOwel:  jMtdru,  'flying',  vandiru,  'praising',  pfyaru,  'scoMng',  and  (Arom 
causative  stem,  with  {  for  r)  paUtyaiH,  'flying',  ^hayalU,  'desiring'  (late); 
—  with  preceding  e,  madtrH,  'rejoicing',  $aniruy  ^obtaining*,  and  piru  (of 
doubtful  meaningj. 

1103.  fof  m.    By  this  suffix  are  made: 

Two  or  three  derivatives  from  reduplicated  roots :  jdgrvi,  'awake',  didhfvi, 
'sustaining',  dldivi,  'shining';  and  a  very  few  other  words;  ghrsvi,  'lively', 
dhruvfy  'Arm'  (and  perhaps  Jfvri,   'worn  out',  for  jiroi:  BR.). 

Here  may  be  mentioned  eikitvd  JfiY,,  once),  apparently  m<de  with  a 
suffix  vit  from  a  reduplicated  root-form. 

1104.  H  snu.  With  this  suffix,  with  or  without  a  imion- 
vowel,  are  made  a  few  adjective  derivatives  from  roots,  but 
still  more  from  causative  stems. 

a.  From  simple  roots:  direct,  jifnii,  'victorious*,  (2a7tiksn<2,  'biting*, 
bhiunu,  'thriving',  ni-satmfi,  'sitting  down',  athamu,  'fixed*;  with  union- 
vowel  i,  earitnii,  'wandering',  rocimH,  'shining',  gamifnH,  (TB.),  'going*, 
-maritnu,  'mortal',  pra-Janiiniiy  'generating'. 

b.  From   causative  stems:   for  example,   eyavayiffsXt  (A.y.),    'sAttiag  in 
motion',  pdrayimH,  'rescuing',  posayimd,  'causing  to  thrive',  abKUfOcayifigA 
'attacking  with  heat',  pra-janayimu  (K.),   'generating*. 

c.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  s  of  this  suffix  is  oiifinally  that  of  it 
stem,  to  which  nu  is  added.     Such  a  c^iaracter  it  still  i^arest  lo  kravisnH 
^craving  raw   flesh  [kraviif]   and  also  in   vadhasnUf  'murderous*,    and  vfdh- 
amd  ■?),   'thriving'. 

1106.    H  sna.    Extremely  few  words  have  this  ending. 

It  is  seen  in  tiJk^d,  'sharp',  and  perhaps  in  ^lakffjidj  and  -ruiks^;  and 
in  desfjkd  (usually  tri;iyllabic :  daif^jj  'gift'.  Unless  in  the  last,  it  is  not 
found  preceded  by  t;  but  it  has  (like  muy  above)  a  before  it  in  vadhasndy 
'deadly  weapon',  ikorasna,   'fore-arm'. 
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1106.  ^  tnu.  This  suffix  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  way 
with  H  snu  (above,  1194]. 

a.  Ab  ased  with  simple  roots,  the  i  is  generally  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered the  adscititious  f  after  a  short  root-flnal,  to  which  nu  is  then  added: 
thoB,  kftnUy  ^active',  hatniij  ^deadly*,  -tatnUy  'stretching';  and,  fh>m  zeduplie- 
ated  roots,  jigatntd,  'hasting',  and  jighatnCt,  'harming*;  bnt  alao  dartn6, 
'borsting'.     Also,  with  nnion-Towel,  dravitiM!,   'ninning*. 

b.  With  cansatiye  stems :  for  example,  dravaifitn&j  'hasting*,  modoyitii^i, 
Mntoxicating*,  ttanayitnH,  'thnnder*,  -amayitnaj  'sickening*. 

0.  With  preceding  a,  in  ptyatnH,  'scoffing',  a-ruJatnAf  'breaking  into'; 
and  kavatnd,  'miserly*  (obscnre  derivation). 

1197.  H  sa.  The  words  ending  in  suMxal  H  9a,  widi  or 
without  preceding  union-vowel,  are  a  heterogeneous  group,  and 
in  considerable  part  of  obscure  derivation.    A  few  examples  are : 

a.  With  sa  simply:  j€$d,  'winning*  (aoristic  sP),  ruk$6,  'shining*;  <it«, 
&.,  'fountain*;  bhui,  f.,  'fear*  (rather  tnm  the  secondary  root  6Ma)« 

b.  With  preceding  <-vowel :  tavUd  (f.  tdvUij,  'strong',  mahM  [t  mdhiii'^ 
^mighty',  bharisdCi,,  'seeking  booty*;  mamfd,  f.,  'devotion*. 

o.  With  preceding  t«-vowel:  arufd  (f.  dnm),  'red',  ofHsOj  'raveaons', 
<dftMa,   'overcomer',   pdrufa  and  mdmua  (-tis-a?),  'man*;   jnyliaa,   'biestings*. 

1198.  ^uH  asi.  A  few  words  in  the  oldest  language  are 
made  with  a  suffix  having  this  form  [perhaps  made  by  the 
addition  of  i  to  tu). 

Thus,  aiaa{,  'vagabond*,  dkan^a»(,  'Arm',  sanatf,  'winning*;  and  dkatC, 
m.,  'drink*,  f.,  'station*. 

1199.  C|H  abha,  A  few  names  of  animals,  for  the  most 
part  of  obscure  derivation,  show  this  ending. 

Thus,  vffabhd  and  rsabhd,  'boll',  ^arabhdj  a  certain  fabnloos  animal, 
oerabha,  a  certain  snake,  gardahhd  and  rdsabhd,  'ass'.  AY.  has  the  adjective 
tthtdabhdj  equivalent  to  sthuld, 

1200.  a.  Wf^ai,  ^[Jij  3fT  ut,  5fT  r'-  All  the  words  with 
these  endings  were  mentioned  above  (888  di.  They  have  trace- 
able root-connection  only  in  part :  those  in  at  are  probably  re- 
lated to  the  participles  in  ant. 

b.    351^  ad.    The  words  in  ad  are  also  given  above   (ibid.!, 
o.  ^  aj,  ^  y,  ^2sT  V-    The  words  with  these  endings  were 

given  at  the  same  place  (to  be  added  is  hhisdj^  'healer  ,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  disputed) :  tf^sn&j  appears  to  be  a  secondary  de- 
rivative, from  tf-gnd,    thirst'. 

1201.  A  number  of  other  primary  suffixes  are  either  set 
up  by  the  grammarians  and  supported  with  examples  of  question- 
able value,  or  doubtfully  deducible  from  isolated  words  traceable 
to  known  roots,   or  from  words  of  obscure  connection. 
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A  few  BVLch  may  be  mentioned  here :  anda  in  karanda  and  vdranda  and 
certain  nnquotable  woids  (prakritized  a- forms  from  the  present  participle); 
era  and  ora  in  unquotable  words,  and  eUma  (above,  966  d:  perhaps  a  farther 
derivative  with  secondary  ima  from  era);  mara  {ma  or  man  with  secondary 
ra  added)  in  ghaamara  etc.;  —  aara  in  maUardj  kara  in  pUskara  and  other 
obscure  words,  pa  in  pitfpa  and  a  number  of  other  obscure  words;  and  so  on. 

B.  Secondary  Derivatives. 

1202.  Words  of  secondary  derivation  are  made  by  the 
addition  of  further  suffixes  to  stems  already  ending  in  evi- 
dent suf&ces. 

But  also,  as  pointed  out  above  (1187 — S),  to  pronominal 
roots,  and  to  verbal  prefixes  and  a  few  other  indeclinable  wordA. 

1203.  Changes  of  the  stem.  The  stem  to  which 
the  suffix  is  added  is  liable  to  certain  changes  of  form. 

a.  Before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  with  y  (which 
in  this  respect  is  treated  as  if  it  were  t^,  final  a  and  t-vowels 
are  regularly  lost  altogether,  while  a  final  u-vowel  has  the  puna- 
strengthening  and  becomes  av;  f  and  o  and  au  (all  of  rare  occur- 
rence) are  treated  in  accordance  with  usuitl  euphonic  rule. 

An  u-TOwel  also  sometimes  remains  unstrengthened. 

b.  A  final  n  is  variously  treated,  b^i^g  sometimes  retained 
and  sometimes  lost,  even  along  with  a  preceding  a;  and  some- 
times an  a  is  lost,  while  the  n  remains:  thus,  vfsafwant,  vj^Kma^ 
vfsa,  vfM/pa,  vfmya,  from  vf§an.  Of  a  stem  ending  in  ant,  the 
weak  form,  in  at,   is  regularly  taken  :  thus,  vdivawaia  (vivawant) , 

Other  alterations  of  a  final  are  sporadic  only. 

1204.  The  most  frequent  change  in  secondary  derivation 

is  the  vrddhi-stiengtYierimg  of  an  initial  syllable  of  the  stem 

to  which  a  suffix  is  added. 

The  strengthened  syllable  may  be  of  any  character:  radic- 
al, of  a  prefix,  or  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound :  thus, 
dcvmd  (ofvin),  saumyd  (sSma),  pkrthiva  (prthtv^J,  amiird  (amitra), 
90imrajya  (samr&j),  safSJsffya  (sukftdj^  maiiravarund  (mUr&vdrund) , 
auecatJ^GMJiud  (itccaihgraivaM).  As  to  the  accompanying  accent, 
see  the  next  paragraph. 

a.  If  a  stem  begins  with  a  consonant  followed  by  y  or  v,  the  semi- 
vowel is  usually  xriddhied,  as  if  it  were  i  or  u,  and  the  resulting  ai  or  au 
has  y  or  T  further  added  before  the  succeeding  vowel. 

This  is  most  frequent  where  the  y  or  v  belongs  to  a  prefix  —  as  ni, 
viy   tu  —  altered  before    a  following  initial   vowel:    thus,   nai\fiyika   from 

26* 
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nyaya  (u  if  niyiiya).,  vaiyafvd  f^om  vyhcva  (as  if  v€ifafx>a)j  aaHvafvya  from 
Bvdcva  (as  if  mvafva);  but  it  ocean  also  in  other  eases,  as  sonrard  fjrom 
ivAra,  ^auva  from  nron,  against  tvayanibhuva  {ivayarnhhu),  and  so  on. 

AY.  has  irregularly  kaverakd  from  hdvera  (as  if  firom  kv^ra,  witbont  the 
euphonic  y  inserted). 

b.  This  strengthening  takes  place  especially,  and  very  often,  before  the 
SDfflxes  a  and  ya;  also  regularly  before  i,  ayana  (with  ayani  and  kofont, 
eya  (with  ineya],  and  later  iya;  before  the  eomfonad  aka  and  ika,  and  later 
ofci;  and,  In  single  sporadic  examples,  before  na^  ena,  tna,  ro,  and  foa(?): 
see  these  various  safAxes  below. 

o.  In  a  few  exceptional  casee,  both  members  of  a  compound  weid  have 
the  initial  tTfddAi-strengthening :  thus,  for  example,  ioumapauf^A  (VS.: 
8omaputdn\  kaHrupancala  ((B.,  OB.:  kurupancala),  eaturvaidya  (ealhtrveda), 
aihaiaukika  {ihaloka).  Again,  the  second  member  of  a  eompoimd  inetead  of 
the  first  is  occasionally  thus  strengthened :  fbr  example,  foidfarada  (BY.,  AT.}, 
pantea^adiya  (TB.  etc.),  [iomaraudra  (TS.),  IrisoAosri,  daQtuahmtra,  puna- 
var$ika  (not  quotable),  caturadhyaya,  gwndaghava. 

The  ^tma-strengthening  (except  of  a  final  u-vowel:  above,  lS08a}  is 
nowhere  an  accompaniment  of  secondary  derivation :  for  an  apparent  exception 
or  two,  see  1809h,i. 

1206.  Accent.  The  deriyatiyes  with  initial  rfddl^-gtrength- 
ening  always  have  t)^eir  accent  on  either  the  first  or  the  last 
syllable.  And  usually ,  it  is  laid,  as  between  these  two  situa- 
tionSy  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  furthert  removed  from  the  accent 
of  the  primitive;  yet,  not  rarely,  it  is  merely  drawn  down  upon 
the  suffix  from  the  final  of  the  latter;  much  less  often,  it  re- 
mains upon  an  initial  syllable  without  change.  Only  in  the  ease 
of  one  or  two  suffixes  is  the  distinction  between  initial  and  final 
accent  connected  with  any  difference  in  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  derivatives   (see  below,  suffix  eya:  1216). 

No  other  general  rules  as  to  accent  can  be  giveu.  Usually 
the  suffix  takes  the  tone,  or  else  this  remains  where  it  was  in 
the  primitive ;  quite  rarely,  it  is  thrown  back  to  the  initial  syl- 
lable (as  in  derivation  with  initial  vfxldM) ;  and  in  a  single  ease 
(^;  1237),  it  is  drawn  down  to  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix. 

1206.  Meaning.  The  great  mass  of  secondary  suffixes 
are  adjective-making :  they  form  from  nouns  adjectives  indicat- 
ing appurtenance  or  relation,  of  the  most  indefinite  and  varied 
character.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  indefiniteness  often 
undergoes  specialization :  so,  particularly,  into  designation  of  pro- 
cedure or  descent,  so  that  distinctive  patronymic  and  metronym- 
ic and  gentile  words  are  the  result;  or,  again,  into  the  de- 
signation of  possession.  Moreover,  while  the  masculines  and 
feminines  of  such  adjectives  are  employed  as  appellatives,  the 
neuter  is  also  widely  used  as  an  abstract,    denoting   the  quality 
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expressed  attributively  by  the  adjective ;  and  neuter  abstracts  are 
with  the  same  suMxes  made  from  adjectives.  There  are  also 
special  suffixes  (very  few)  by  which  abstracts  are  made  directly, 
from  adjective  or  noun. 

A  few  suffixes  make  no  change  in  the  part  of  speech  of 
the  primitive,  but  either  change  its  degree  (diminution  and  com- 
parisonjy  or  make  other  modifications,  or  leave  its  meaning  not 
sensibly  altered. 

1207.  The  suffixes  will  be  taken  up  below  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  First,  the  general  adjective-making  suffixes,  begin- 
ning with  those  of  most  frequent  use  (a,  ya  and  its  connections, 
t,  Jm)  ;  then,  those  of  specific  possessive  value  (tn,  wtnt  and  man/, 
and  their  connections);  then,  the  abstract-making  ones  [ta  and 
tva,  and  their  connections) ;  then,  the  suffixes  of  comparison  etc. ; 
and  finally^  those  by  which  derivatives  are  made  only  or  almost 
only  from  particles. 

1208.  ^  a.  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  very  large  class 
of  derivatives,  from  nouns  or  from  adjectives  having  a  noun- 
value.  Such  derivatives  are  primarily  and  especially  adject- 
ives, denoting  ^having  a  relation  or  connection  (of  the  most 
various  kind)  with'  that]  denoted  by  the  more  primitive  word. 
But  they  are  also  freely  used  substantively;  the  masculine 
and  feminine  as  appellatives^  the  neuter,  especially  and  fre- 
quently, as  abstract.  Often  they  have  a  patronymic  or  gent- 
ile value. 

The  regular  and  greatly  prevailing  formation  is  that  which 
is  accompanied  with  vfciStM^-strengthening  of  the  first  syllable  of 
the  primitive  word,  simple  or  compound.  Examples  of  this 
formation  are: 

a.  From  piimitives  ending  in  oonsontnts :  with  the  usaal  shift  of  accent, 
aya»&y  *of  metal'  (<Sya«),  mona^d,  'relating  to  the  mind*  [m&na$\  saumanaid, 
'fHendliness'  {8wn&na$]y  htahmanA^  'priest'  ^r6hman\  haimavai&^  'from  the 
Himalaya*  (him&vaitU\  a%gknu&^  <of  the  Angiras  family'  (dii^jfai);  ki$UiiM^ 
'elephantine'  [luuittn),  mJmla,  ^pertaining  to  the  Maruta'  (mar<2f);  —  with 
accent  thrown  forward  from  the  final  upon  the  suffix,  ^wraM^  'aatamnal', 
vakrUijA,  ^relating  to  the  vlfaj\  pauii^,  'belonging  to  Pashin';  gaMkfiidj 
'son  of  Oirikflhft';  —  with  accent  unchanged,  minuta,  'descendant  of  Bfinoa*. 

The  suffix  is  added  (as  above  instanced)  to  the  middle  stem-fonn  of 
stems  in  vant;  it  is  added  to  the  weakest  in  mdghona  nnd  virtraghna;  the 
ending  in  remains  unchanged ;  an  usually  does  the  same,  but  sometimes  loses 
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its  a,  as  in  paumd^  ttaivrind,  dacarajM ;  and  sometimes  its  n,  as  in  brakmA, 
miksd^  harhaUama. 

b.  From  primitives  in  r:  jafira,  *victorions'  Ijetf  or  JUr,  'conquenf), 
tvaHrdj  'relating  to  Trishtar',  savUrdf   'descendant  of  the  sun'  {sttvUifj. 

e.  Ffim  primitives  in  u :  usually  with  ^una-strengthening  of  the  u,  as 
vasavd,  'relating  to  the  Yisns^  artavdy  'concerning  the  seasons*  (/Hi),  danavdj 
'child  of  Dann'  {ddnu)^  aaindhavd,  ^trom  the  Indns'  {ifndhu)\  —  but  some- 
times without,  as  rnddhva^  'full  of  sweets'  {mddhu\  par^vd,  'side'  (p^rfti, 
'rib'),  paidvd,  'belonging  to  Pedti',  uinva,  'of  the  body'  {tani). 

d.  From  primitives  in  i  and  i,  which  vowels  are  supplanted  by  the 
added  suffix:  pdrihiva,  'earthly'  {pHhivtjj  samivatdy  'of  the  Sinsvati*, 
aindrdgnd^  'belonging  to  Indra  and  Agni'  {indragni);  pinkia,  'five-fold' 
{panktCj,  nairrtd,  'belonging  to  Nfrrti\'  —  but  dvayd,  'barrenness'  (if  ftom  d-ri). 

e.  From  primitives  in  a,  which  in  like  manner  disappears:  yamund', 
'of  the  Yamuna',  sdraghd,  *boney'  etc.  {Bardgha,  'bee'),  kantnd,  'natural  child* 
{Jtanina,  'girl'). 

f.  A  large  number  (nearly  as  many  as  all  the  rest  together)  from  prim- 
itives in  a,  of  which  the  final  is  replaced  by  the  suffix :  for  example,  with 
the  usual  shift  of  accent,  dmitrdj  'inimical'  [amftra,  'enemy'),  vanrnd,  'of 
Yiruna',  vaifvadevdy  'belonging  to  all  the  gods'  {viQvddeva)^  nairhatldf  Qiand- 
lessness'  [nfrhasta],  vaiya^vd,  'descendant  of  Vyk^va';  gdrdabha,  'asinine' 
{gardabhd),  daCvaj  'divine'  (devd)^  midhyandinaf  'meridional'  {madhydndina\ 
pdHtra,  'grandchild'  {putfd,  'son'),  saiibhaga,  'good  fortune'  laubhAga),  vidkry* 
a^vQj  'of  Vadhrya^v&'s  race';  —  with  unchanged  accent  (comparatively  few)^ 
vdsantd,  'vernal'  {vatantd,  'spring'),  mditrd^  ^Mitra's',  atithigvdj  'of  Atithigva'a 
race',  daCvodaaa,  'Dfvodasa's*. 

The  derivatives  of  this  form  are  sometimes  regarded  as  made  by  internal 
change,  without  added  suffix.  Considering,  however,  that  other  final  vowels 
are  supplanted  by  this  suffix,  that  a  disappears  as  stem-final  also  before 
various  other  suffixes  of  secondary  derivation,  and  that  no  examples  of  deri- 
vation without  suffix  are  quotable  from  primitives  of  any  other  final  than  a, 
it  seems  far  too  violent  to  assume  here  a  deviation  from  the  whole  course  of 
Indo-European  word-making. 

1209.  The  derivatives  made  by  adding  ^  a  without  vfyHdhi- 
change  of  the  initial  syllable  are  not  numerous,  and  are  in 
considerable  part,  doubtless,  of  inorganic  make,  results  of 
the  transfer  to  an  o-declension  of  words  of  other  finals. 

a.  A  number  of  examples  of  stems  in  a  made  by  transfer  were  noticed 
above  (399;.  The  cases  of  such  transition  occur  most  frequentiy  in  com- 
position: thus,  further,  apa-  (for  ap  or  ap,  'water'\  -rra,  -fuira,  -pafAa, 
-gava^  -diva;  from  stems  in  an,  -adhva,  -astha,  -aha^  -^'r.'<*»  hut  also  'ohna 
and  'vrsna  and  vrmna;  from  stems  in  i,  -angula  and  -ratra;  from  the 
weakest  forms  of  anc-stems   '407)  wcc<5,  nicdf  paracd. 

b.  ANo  occurring  especially  in  composition,  yet  likewise  as  simple  words 
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often  enough  to  have  an  independent  aspect,  are  derivatives  in  a  from  nonns 
in  aa  (rarely  ii^  u<):  thns,  for  example,  tama»&^  rajaidy  payaid,  brahmavar^ 
eaidy  $arvaved<ud,  devainafd,  parwdy  tryaywd, 

0«  Similar  derivatives  from  adjectives  in  in  are  reckoned  by  the  gram- 
marians as  made  with  the  suffix  tna:  thus,  malinaf  'pollnted',  ffngina, 
^horned'  (not  quotable).    The  only  Yedic  instance  noted  is  parameHhfna  (AY.). 

d.  From  oiSc-stems  (407)  are  made  a  few  nonns  in  ka:  thus,  dnuka, 
dpaka,  vpika,  prdtikaf  parakd,  etc. 

e.  From  stems  in  fj  f^j^t  poird,  profoitrd,  from  titles  of  priests. 

f.  Other  scattering  cases  are:  savidyuid,  avyufd,  vinidha,  kdkuda, 
kakubhd. 

g.  The  Yedic  gerundives  in  tva  {tua)  have  been  already  (866  a)  pointed 
out  as  made  by  addition  of  a  to  abstract  noun-stems  in  tu, 

h«  Trayd  and  dvayd  come  with  puna-strengthening  from  numeral  stems ; 
ndvaj  'new',  perhaps  in  like  manner  from  n<2,  'now';  and  drUara  from  antdr  (?). 

i,  Sheiajd,  ^medicine',  is  from  hhUdJy  *healer\  with  pufkx-change;  and 
perhaps  devd,  'heavenly,  divine,  god*,  in  like  manner  from  div  (compare 
avayd,  above,  1208  d). 

One  or  two  cases  have  been  noticed  above,  in  which  the  addition  of  a 
to  another  suffix  has  made  a  seemingly  independent  suffix. 

1210.  IT  ya-  With  this  suffix  are  made  a  Yery  large 
class  of  words,  both  in  the  old  language  and  later. 

The  derivatives  in  ya  exhibit  a  great  and  perplexing  variety  of  form, 
connection,  and  application;  and  the  relations  of  the  suffix  to  others  con- 
taining a  yo^element  —  jya,  lyo,  eya,  ayya,  eyya^  enya  —  are  also  in  part 
obscure  and  difficult.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  in  the  oldest  lan- 
guage, the  ya  when  it  follows  a  consonant  is  dissyllabic  in  metrical  value, 
or  is  to  be  read  as  ia.  Thus,  in  RY.,  266  words  (excluding  compounds) 
have  iOf  and  only  75  have  ya  always;  46  are  to  be  read  now  with  ia  and 
now  with  ya,  but  many  of  these  have  ya  only  in  isolated  cases.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  value  ia  is  more  frequent  after  a  heavy  syllable:  thus,  in 
RY.,  there  are  188  examples  of  ia  and  27  of  ya  after  such  a  syllable,  and 
78  of  ia  and  96  of  ya  after  a  light  syllable  (the  circumflexed  yh  —  that  is 
to  say,  fa  —  being,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  more  liable  to  the  reso- 
lution than  ya  or  yd\  It  must  be  left  for  farther  researches  to  decide  whether 
i.i  the  ya  are  not  included  more  than  one  suffix,  with  different  accent,  and 
different  quantity  of  the  i-element;  or  with  an  a  added  to  a  final  (  of  the 
primitive.  It  is  also  matter  for  question  whether  there  is  a  primary  as  well 
as  a  secondary  suffix  ya;  the  suffix  at  least  comes  to  be  used  as  if  primary, 
in  the  formation  of  gerundives:  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the 
derivatives  into  two  such  classes,  and  it  has  seemed  preferable  therefore  to 
treat  them  all  together  here. 

The  derivatives  made  with  ya  may  be  first  divided  into  those 
which  do  and  those  which  do  not  show  an  accompanying  vrddhi- 
increment  of  the  initial  syllable. 
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1211.  Derivatives  in  7J  ya  with  initial  ercM&i-strengthen- 
ing  follow  quite  closely,  in  form  and  meaning,  the  analogy 
of  those  in  ^  a  (above,  1208).  They  are,  however,  decidedly 
less  common  than  the  latter  (in  Veda,  about  three  fifths  as  many}. 

Examples  are :  with  the  usDal  shift  of  accent,  dafvyOj  'diTine'  [deed,, 
pdlitya^  'grayness'  fpalitd),  grafvya^  *cervlcal'  (gtivi)^  irtv^ya,  'priestly  of- 
fice* (rtv^J,  gdrhapatya,  ^householder's*  (grhdpatijf  jinarajya^  'kinship' 
(janardj),  sifhgfamajUya^  'victory  in  battle*  (aanhgramajitj,  BoHvac^fya,  'wealth 
In  horses'  (tv&^va),  avpadraUrya^  'witness*  (upadraatr);  adityd,  'Aditya*  (AdiU). 
sdumyd^  'relating  to  86ma\  atithydy  'hospitality'  (Atithi),  prajapatyd^  'belongirv:: 
to  Prajipati*,  vaimanoBydj  'mindlessness*  (vfmaruujj  sdhadevya,  'descendant 
of  Sahadeva*;  —  with  accent  thrown  forward  from  the  final  upon  the  ending, 
laukydj  'of  the  world*  (loM),  kavyd,  'of  the  Kavf-racb*,  artvyd,  'detcendant 
of  Rit(]i\  vdyavyd,  'belonging  to  the  wind*  (vayiijf  rcUva!tyd,  'wealth*  (rtvdmt): 
—  with  unchanged  accent  (very  few),  idhi/paJtya^  'lordship*  (ddhipaU),  ^{itkfo, 
'excellence  (^rcHha),  vaffya^  'belonging  to  the  third  class*  [vfc,  'people*). 
pdUfhiya,  'manliness*  (pUfhs). 

The  AV.  has  once  ncUrhadhyb^  with  clrcnmflexed  final;  if  not  an  error, 
it  is  doubtless  made  through  nairbadha ;  vdifnavyctU  (VS.  i.  12)  appears  to  be 
dual  fern,  of  vdimavi. 

1212.  Derivatives  in  IT  ya  without  initial  vresU&t-strength- 

ening  are  usually  adjectives,   much  less  often   (neuter,  or, 

in  TTT  ya\  feminine)  abstract  nouns.      They   are   made  from 

every  variety  of  primitive,  and  are  very  numerous   (in  Veda, 

three  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  preceding  class}. 

The  general  mass  of  these  words  may  be  best  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  accent,  into  :  a.  Words  retaining  the  accent  of  the 
primitive ;  b.  Words  with  retracted  accent ;  o.  Words  with  acute 
yd  (id);  d.  Words  with  circumflexed  yd  (la).  Finally  may  be 
considered  the  words,  gerundives  and  action-nouns,  which  have 
the  aspect  of  primary  derivatives. 

a.  Examples  of  derivatives  in  ya  retaining  the  accent  of  their  primitivei 
are :  d^vya,  'equine*  (d^va),  dngya,  'of  the  limbs*  (dhga),  miUBJbya,  'foremost* 
{mUkhaf  'mouth*),  dvya,  'ovine*  (dvi),  gdvya,  'bovine'  (96),  vifya,  'of  the 
people'  (v(^)f  dUrya^  'of  the  door'  (dijiT)^  ndrya,  'manly*  (nt)^  ^f^y<i»  'Tirfls' 
(vfsan),  svardjya,  'autocracy'  ($vardj)f  auvTrycL,  'wealth  in  retalneia*  (tuvit^, 
vifvddevya,  'of  all  the  gods'  (vifvddevaj^  mayuroftpya,  'peacoek-tailed*. 

In  the  last  word,  and  in  a  few  others,  the  ya  appears  to  be  used  (like 
kOf  1222  c,  2;  yh^  1212  d,0)  as  a  suffix  simply  helping  to  aiake  a  possessive 
compound:  so  suhdttya  (beside  the  equivalent  $uhd$ia)^  m&dkuhoHyaf  ddf<i- 
mdsya,  mifrddhanya. 
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b.  Examples  with  retrtotion  of  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable  (as  in 
deriTation  with  vrddhi-incternQnt)  are :  kdnthya,  ,^gtittnral'  (kanthd)^  $k6ndhya, 
^humerar  (tkandhd),  vrAtyOj  'of  a  ceremony'  (vratA)j  mighya,  *in  the  clouds* 
(meghd)j  pflryaj  ^of  the  Fathers'  (pitf),  prdtijanyaj  ^adveiM'  (pratijand), 
Hiranydya^  'of  gold'  (hfranya),  is  anomalous  both  in  drawing  the  accent 
forward,  and  in  retaining  the  final  a  of  the  prlmitiTe. 

0«    Examples  with  acute   accent  on   the   suffix   are:    dUvyd^    'heavenly* 

(tUv),  $(Uyd,  *tnie'  (tdrU),  vyaghryd,  'tigrine'  (vyaghrd),  kavyd^   'wise'  (kavf); 

fframyd,    'of  the  village*   (gtima)^    iomyd,    'relating   to  the  96ma\   hhwnyd, 

'     'earthly'  (hhAmi),  sakkyd,  friendship'  ($dkhi),  jd$patyd,   'headship  of  a  family' 

(jiipaU), 

d.  Of  derivatives  ending  in  oircumflexed  yh  (which  in  the  Veda  are 
considerably  more  numerous  than  all  the  three  preceding  classes  together), 
examples  are  as  follows: 

1.  From  consonant-stems:  vipyft,  *of  the  clan'  (RV.:  vijp),  krdyb,  'of  the 
heart'  (hrd),  vidyutyh,  'of  the  lightning*  (vidyiit)^  rdjtmyh,  'of  the  royal  class' 
(rijan),  dotanyh,  'of  the  arm'  (dofdn),  firsanyb,  'of  the  head'  (fir»dnj, 
kairmanyh,  'active'  (kdrman),  dhanvanjfit^  'of  the  plain*  fdhdnvan),  namoiydj 
'reverend'  (n&mas)^  tvacasyh^  'cuticular*  (tvdeas),  harhityh,  'of  harhU\  ayugybj 
'giving  life*  (dyua),  hhasadyh,  'of  the  buttocks*  (hhaadd),  prucytt,  'eastern* 
(prdrie)j  etc.     Of  exceptional  formation  is  aryamyh  'intimate*  (atyamdn). 

2.  From  u-stems:  hanavyh,  'of  the  Jaws'  (hAnu)j  vdyavyb,  'belonging 
to  Vayti*,  pa^avyhy  'relating  to  cattle'  fpofH),  Uavybj  'relating  to  arrows'  (Ou); 
Caravyh,  f.,  'arrow'  {fdrUy  do.);  and  there  may  be  added  navyh^  'navigable' 
(especially  in  fem.,  ndvyhf  'navigable  stream':  naif,  'boat*). 

Under  this  head  belong,  as  was  pointed  out  above  (chap.  XIY.,  964), 
the  so-called  gerundives  in  tavyh  (later  tdvya],  as  made  by  the  addition  of 
yb  to  the  infinitive  noun  In  tu.  They  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  oldest  lan- 
guage, and  hardly  found  in  later  Yedic,  although  still  later  tavya  wins  the 
value  of  a  primary  suffix,  and  makes  numerous  derivatives.  The  RY.  has 
prdcavyhf  'to  be  partaken  of  (pra-^yof),  without  any  corresponding  noun 
prd^i  and  also  urjavybj  'rich  in  nourishment*  (urj)j  without  any  intermedi- 
ate urju, 

3.  From  i  and  i-steoks  hardly  any  examples  are  to  be  quoted.  YS.  has 
dundubhyh  from  dundubhC 

4.  From  a-stems:  avarffyhy  'heavenly'  (svargd),  devatyhj  'relating  to  a 
deity*  {devdta)^  prapafkyb,  'guiding*  (prapathdj^  b%tdhnyh,  'fundamental' 
(budhnd)j  Jaghanyh,  'hindmost'  (jaghdna),  varunyhy  'Yanina's',  vitybf  'might' 
(vlrd),  udaryb,  'abdominal*  fuddra),  uttyb,  'of  the  fountain'  (HUa);  and  firom 
a-stems,  urvaryhj  'of  cultivated  land*  (urvdfd)j  Bvakyh^  'relating  to  the  ex- 
clamation sviha'. 

The  circumflexed  yh  is  more  generally  resolved  (into  ia)  than  the  other 
forms  of  the  suffix :  thus,  In  RY.  it  is  never  to  be  read  as  ya  after  a  heavy 
syllable  ending  with  a  consonant;  and  even  after  a  light  one  it  becomes  <a 
in  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  examples. 

5.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  yb  appears  to  be  used  to  help  make 
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a  compound  with  governing  preposition  (next  chapter,  1310):  thus,  apikdkty^^ 
'about  the  arm-pit\  upapaktyh,  'npon  the  sides',  udapjft,  ^np  stream";  and 
perhaps  upaifnyh,  'lying  in  the  grass'  (oooors  only  in  voc.).  Bat,  with  other 
accent,  dnvarUrya,  through  the  entrails',  Upamdiffa^  'on  each  month';  abht' 
nabhydj  'up  to  the  clouds',  ddhigartycLj   ^on  the  chariot  floor*. 

1218.  The  deriyatives  in  IT  yo  as  to  which  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  are  not,  a  least  in  part,  primary 
deriyatives  from  the  beginning,  are  especially  the  genmd- 
ives,  together  with  action-nouns  coincident  with  these  in 
form ;  in  the  later  language,  the  gerundiye-formation  (above, 
968)  comes  to  be  practically  a  primary  one. 

a.  In  RV.  oocur  about  40  instances  of  gerundives  in  ya,  of  tolerably 
accordant  form :  the  root  usually  unstrengthened  (but  eiiya^  bhdvyfi,  --hdvya^ 
mdrjya,  y6dhya;  also  'mddyat  -vdeyoy  bhavyd);  the  accent  on  the  radical 
syllable  when  the  word  is  simple,  or  compounded  with  prepositions:  thus, 
prafdsya,  upasddya,  vihdvya  (but  usually  on  the  final  after  the  negative  pre- 
fix :  thus,  anapydj  anapavrjydj  —  exceptions  are  only  bhavyd  and  the  doubt- 
ful akdyyli ;  the  ya  resolved  into  ia  in  the  very  great  minority  of  occurrences ; 
a  final  short  vowel  followed  by  t  (in  "fiya,  -fcffya,  -frUtya,  -stiUya,  and  the 
reduplicated  earhfiya,  beside  carkfti :  not  in  ndvya  and  '•hdvya),  and  a  chang- 
ed to  «  (in  ^-deya  only).  If  regarded  as  secondary,  they  might  be  made  with 
ya,  in  accordance  with  other  formations  by  this  suffix,  in  part  from  the  root- 
noun,  as  anukft-yay  in  part  from  derivatives  in  a,  as  bhavyd  (from  bhava). 

b.  The  AY.  has  a  somewhat  smaller  number  (about  25)  of  words  of  a 
like  formation;  but  also  a  considerable  group  (fifteen)  of  derivatives  in  yh 
with  the  same  value :  thus,  for  example,  adyh,  ^eatable',  karyli,  to  be  done', 
samapyh,  *to  be  obtained',  aUtaryh,  'to  be  overpassed*,  mvibharyb,  Ho  be 
carried  in  the  apron',  prathamctvaayhy  'to  be  first  worn'.  These  seem  more 
markedly  of  secondary  origin:  and  especially  such  forms  as  pairivarffybj  'to 
be  avoided',  avhnokydy  'not  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  where  the  guttural  rever- 
sion clearly  indicates  primitives  in  ga  and  ka  (216.6). 

c.  Throughout  the  older  language  are  of  common  occurrenee  neuter  ab- 
stract nouns  of  the  same  make  with  the  former  of  these  classes.  They  are 
rarely  found  except  in  composition  (in  AY.,  only  eftya  and  $Uya  as  simple^ 
and  are  often  used  in  the  dative,  after  the  manner  of  a  dative  infinitive. 
Examples  are:  brahmajy^ya,  vasudiya,  bhdgadhiya,  pwvapiya,  fatoj^yo, 
abhibhuyaj  devahiya,\  mantraprHtya,  karmakrtyaj  vrtratQrya,  hotrvUrya^  oAi- 
hdtya,  sattrasddya,  c^rsabhfdya,  brahmacdrya,  nrsdhya.  Of  exceptional  form 
are  rtddya  {yvad)  and  sahac^yya  (y'^);  of  exceptional  accent,  Badkdstutyi. 
And  AY.  has  one  example,  rany*!,  with  circumflexed  final. 

d.  Closely  akin  with  these,  in  meaning  and  use,  is  a  small  class  of  fem- 
inines  in  ya  •  thus.  krUnT.  vidyti^  ityti.  mustihatyd,  devayajyd,  and  a  few 
others. 
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e.  There  remain,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  less  clasaiflable 
words,  both  nouns  and  adjectives,  of  which  a  few  from  the  older  language 
may  be  mentioned,  without  discussion  of  their  relations:  thus,  tiirya  (with 
fern.  8Ufyi)j  ^jyOj  P^yOi  ndbhya;  yHjya^  grdhya,  fryOy  aryd  and  iryOy  mdrya, 
mddhya. 

The  suffixes  apparently  most  nearly  akin  with  ya  may  best 
be  next  taken  up. 

1214.    ^  iya.    This   siiffix  is  virtually  identical  with 

the  preceding,  being  but  another  written  form  of  the  same 

thing.      It  is   used  only  after  two  consonants,    where  the 

direct  addition  of  ya  would  create  a  combination  of  difficult 

utterance. 

It  has  the  same  variety  of  accent  with  ya.     Thus : 

a.  With  accent  fya  ^ss  fa  or  yhj:  for  example,  abhrfya,  'from  the  clouds' 
(abhrd),  ksairfya,  'having  authority'  (ksair&J,  y(^Myay  'reverend'  (yajUdJy  ho- 
tr(ya,  'Ubational'  (hdtra), 

b.  With  accent  iyd  (ss  yd):  for  example,  agriydj  'foremost*  (dgra),  in- 
driyd,  'Indra's'  (later,  ^sense':   fndrajj  ktetriyd,  'of  the  Held'  (ksitra). 

o.  With  accent  on  the  primitive:  frdtriya^  'learned'  (^tira), 

1216.  ^  iya.  This  suffix  also  is  apparently  by  origin  a  ya 
(ta)  of  which  the  first  element  has  maintained  its  long  quantity 
by  the  interposition  of  a  euphonic  y.  It  is  accented  always  on 
the  T. 

a.  In  RV.  occur,  of  general  adjectives,  only  arjikiya  and  grhamedkiyay 
and  examples  in  the  later  Vedic  are  very  few:  e.  g.  parvaXiyaf  'mountain- 
ous' !AV.,  beside  pv.  parvaiyh].  In  the  Brahmanas,  a  number  of  adject- 
ives from  phrases  (first  words  of  verses  and  the  like)  are  made  InTya:  thus, 
kayacuhhiyaf  svodtafeiKya,  apohUthiyay  etc. 

b.  It  was  pointed  out  above  (M6]  that  derivative  adjectives  in  Iya 
from  action-nouns  in  ana  begin  in  later  Veda  and  in  Brahmana  to  be  used 
gerundivally,  and  are  a  recognized  formation  as  gerundives  in  the  classical 
language. 

e.  Derivatives  in  iya  with  initial  vrddhi  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
later  language:  e.  g.  avasriya,  parvafiya, 

d.  The  pronominal  possessives  madiya  etc.  (616)  do  not  occur  either 
in  Veda  or  Brahmana;  but  the  ordinals  dvitiya  etc.  (487:  with  fractionals 
trtiya  and  ^riya;  tt8),  are  found  from  the  earliest  period. 

1216.  ^  eya.  With  this  suffix,  along  with  vrddhi-ia" 
crement  of  an  initial  syllable,  are  made  adjectives,  often 
having  a  patronymic  or  metronymic  value.  Their  neuter 
is  sometimes  used  as  abstract  noun. 
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The  accent  rests  usually  on  the  final  in  adjectiyes  of  descent, 
and  on  the  first  syllable  in  others. 

a.  Thiu,  aruyd,  'dMcendant  of  a  sage'  (fsi)^  iaranuydy  'of  Sartina*! 
nee',  foiavane^  ^^taTani's  descendant',  raihajUeydy  *son  of  Rathajit';  d*- 
neyoy  'of  the  blood'  (a$dn),  visteya,  'of  the  bladder'  (vatHJ,  padnutya,  'com- 
ing iTom  man*  (pdrusa),  etc. 

A  more  than  usual  proportion  of  derivatlyes  in  eya  oome  fh>m  primi- 
tiTos  in  i;  and  possibly  the  safflx  first  gained  its  form  by  addition  of  ya  to 
a  gunated  I,  though  afterward  ased  independently. 

The  gemndiTO  etc.  deriTatives  in  ya  (aboTo,  1218)  from  d-roots  end  in 
iya;  andy  besides  such,  RV.  etc.  have  mhhiya  from  $abha,  and  did/fkUya, 
Srorth  seeing',  apparently  from  the  desiderative  noun  didfkfi^  after  their 
analogy. 

b.  DeriTatives  in  the  so-called  soffiz  imyA  —  as  Bouhhagineyd^  fccUyoM- 
HMyd  (neither  qnotable)  —  are  doubtless  made  apon  proximate  derivatives  in 
»iKi  'fem.j. 

e.  In  eyya  (i.  e.  €%fia)  end,  besides  the  neater  abstract  iaha^iyya  (above. 
12130,,  the  adjective  of  gerundival  meaning  ttasi^a  (with  aoristic  s  added 
to  the  root,,  and  ^apalJkeyyiL,  'cnrse-bringing'  (or  'accursed'),  ftom  papdt&o. 

1217.  ^^  enya.  This  suffix  is  doubtless  secondary  in 
origin*  made  by  the  addition  of  IT  ya  to  deriyatiyes  in  a  no- 
suffix;  bat,  like  others  of  like  origin,  it  is  applied  in  some 
measure  independently,  chiefly  in  the  older  language,  where 
it  has  nearly  the  yalue  of  the  later  amya  (aboye,  1215  b;, 
as  Tfiaking  gerundiyal  adjectiyes. 

The  y  of  this  safflx  is  almost  always  to  be  read  as  vowel,  and  the  accent 
Is  (except  in  v&rt^ya)  on  the  s:  thus,  -inia. 

The  gerundives  have  been  all  given  above,  under  the  different  conjuga- 
tions to  which  they  atUch  themselves  (1019,  1098,  1068);  except  tdinya, 
'praiseworthy*,  and  v&renya,  'desirable',  they  are  of  only  isolated  oecurrence 
(once  or  twice  each).  The  Ry.  has  also  two  non-gerundival  adjectives,  vtrMya, 
*manly'  (vM)y  and  kirtinya^  'famous'  (kirtf),  and  TS.  has  anab\ifa$Uny6, 
(abkCcatiiJi  vijenyh  (RV.)  is  a  word  of  doubtful  connections. 

1218.  m€^  ayya.  With  this  suffix  are  made  gerundival 
a(\jectiveS;  almost  only  in  RV.  They  have  been  noticed  above 
(M6o\    The  ending  is  everywhere  to  be  read  as  hyia, 

A  few  adjectives  without  gerundival  value,  and  neuter  abstracts,  also 
occur:  thus,  hdkwpiyya,  'protecting  many',  nrpdyya,  'men-guarding';  kunda" 
piyya  and  purumSyya,  proper  names;  purvapdyya,  'first  drink',  nkAaydyya, 
^enjoyment';  —  and  rasSyyaj  'nervous',  and  uttamdyyay  *  summit',  contain  no 
Yt^rbal  root.  Alayya  is  doubtful ;  also  akayyh,  which  its  accent  refers  to  s 
vlitfer^iU  formation,  along  with  prahdyyh  (AV. :  yhi}^  'messenger*,  and  pra- 
iHX^^Ci     W.  ,  of  doubtful  value. 
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1219.  WITH  ayana.  In  the  Brahmanas  and  later,  patro- 
nymics made  by  this  suffix  are  not  rare.  They  come  from 
BtemB  in  ^  a,  and  have  t>fd(Mf-strengthening  of  the  first 
syllable,  and  accent  on  the  final. 

In  BY.,  the  only  example  of  this  fonnation  is  kiaa^vayana  (toc.:  kdnva)-^ 
AY.  has  In  metrical  parts  dakfayanA  and  the  fern,  rcimayanr;  and  amui- 
yaycayd^  *son  of  so-and-so'  (616),  In  its  prose.  The  RY.  name  ukfoaiyiyana 
ii  of  a  diiferent  make,  elsewhere  unknown. 

1220.  Miui  oyt.  Only  one  or  two  words  are  made  with 
this  suffix,  namely  agniyi  (aynij,  'Agni's  wife',  and  vf^akapayi, 
'wife  of  VrishAkapi', 

They  seem  to  be  feminines  of  a  derivative  in  a  made  with  vfddhi" 
increment  of  the  final  i  of  the  primitive. 

1221.  ^  I.  Derivatiyes  made  with  this  suffix  are  patro- 
nymics from  nouns  in  a.  The  accent  rests  on  the  initial 
syllable,  which  has  the  rrrfrfA^strengthening.    "        "• 

a.  In  RY.  are  found  half-a-dozen  patronymics  in  i:  for  example,  dg- 
rUvefi,  paHrukuUi,  prdtardani,  $irhvaranif  AY.  has  but  one,  prdhradi;  in 
the  Brahmanas  they  are  more  common:  thus,  in  AB.,  sauyavcui,  jancnhtapi, 
anmi^  janaki,  etc.  A  single  word  of  other  value  —  airaihi,  ^charioteer* 
(tar&tham)  —  is  found  from  RY.  down. 

b.  The  words  made  with  the  so-called  suffix  aki  —  as  vaiyaaaki,  'des- 
cendant of  Yyasa',  are  doubtless  properly  derivatives  in  I  ftom  others  in  ka 
or  aka. 

That  the  secondary  suffix  ika  is  probably  made  by  addition  of  fca  to  a 
derivative  in  t  is  pointed  out  below  (1222  e). 

o.   RY.  has  tdpusif  apparently  ttom  tdpw  with  a  secondary  i  added. 

1222.  oR  ka.  This  is  doubtless  originally  one  of  the 
class  of  suffixes  forming  adjectives  of  appurtenance.  And 
that  value  it  still  has  in  actual  use;  yet  only  in  a  small 
minority  of  occurrences.  It  has  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
specialized  into  an  element  forming  diminutives;  and,  on 
the  other  hand^  and  much  more  widely,  attenuated  into  an 
element  without  definable  value,  added  to  a  great  many 
nouns  and  adjectives  to  make  others  of  the  same  meaning 
—  this  last  is,  even  in  the  Veda,  and  still  more  in  the  later 
language,  its  chief  office. 

Hence,    ka  easily    associates  itself  with  the  finals  of  deriv- 
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atives  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  comes  to  seem  along  with 
them  an  integral  suffix,  and  is  further  used  as  such.  Of  this 
origin  are  doubtless,  as  was  seen  above  (1180,  1181],  the  so- 
called  primary  suffixes  aha  and  aka;  and  likewise  the  secondiry 
suffix  ika  (below,   e). 

The  accent  of  derivatives  in  ka  varies  —  apparently  with- 
out rule,  save  that  the  words  most  plainly  of  diminntiTe  char- 
acter have  the  tone  usually  on  the  suffix. 

a.  Examples  [from  the  older  language)  of  words  in  which  the  fnfftx  has 
an  adjective-making  valne  are:  dntaka  (dnta),  'end-nuking',  hdUUka  (h6lhi), 
'of  Balkh*,  andtka  (andd),  'egg-bearing\  iucika  (tucl),  'ftinging*,  urvar^M. 
'fruit  of  the  gourd'  (urvarH),  poryayikd  (pafyayd)y  'strophle';  from  numerals, 
ekakd^  dvakdy  trikd,  dstaka ;  irtiyaka^  *of  the  third  day*;  from  pronoon-atemi, 
asmikaf  'ours',  yusmika,  ^yours",  mdmakay  'mine'  (616);  from  prepoeitioiis, 
dntikaj  'neaf,  dnuka^  'following'  (later,  ddfUkaj  HUuiy  dvaka);  and,  with  aeeeot 
retracted  to  the  initial  syllable  (besides  dttaka  and  trttyolca,  already  given;, 
rUpaka  (rupd)^  'with  form',  hdbhnjika  (habhHi^  'brown'),  a  certain  lizard. 

b.  Of  words  in  which  a  diminutive  meaning  is  more  or  less  probable: 
a^vakd^  *nag',  kaninaka  and  Aumaroled,  'boy',  kanvnaki  or  katdnStM,  'girl\ 
padakd,  'little  foot',  putrakd,  'little  son',  rajakd,  'princeling*,  ^olmntaU, 
'birdling'.  Sometimes  a  contemptuous  meaning  is  conveyed  by  such  a  dimin- 
utive: for  formations  with  this  value  from  pronominal  stems,  tee  above, 
621 ;  another  example  is  anyakd  (RV.)- 

The  diminutives  in  ka  have  the  gender  of  their  primitives. 

o«  The  derivatives  in  ka  with  unchanged  meaning  are  made  from  prim- 
itives of  every  variety  of  form,  simple  and  compound,  and  have  the  sams 
variety  of  accent  as  the  adjective  derivatives  (with  which  they  are  at  bottom 
identical).     Thus : 

1.  From  simple  nouns  and  adjectives:  dstaka^  'home',  ndiika,  'nostril', 
mdksika,  'fly',  avikdj  'ewe',  isuki^  'arrow',  durakd,  'distant*,  tarvakd,  'all', 
dhfnuka  fdhenH),  'cow',  ndgnaka  (nagnd),  'naked',  bdddhaka  (haddk/i},  'cap- 
tive', vamrakd^  'ant',  arhhakd,  'small',  ^ifukd^  'young',  amyatkay  'llner\ 
^atkd,  'trembling',  patayimukdf  'flying'. 

Such  derivatives  in  the  later  language  are  innumerable:  from  almost 
any  given  noun  or  adjective  may  be  made  an  equivalent,  ending  in  Jka  or  ka 
(according  to  the  gender). 

2.  From  compound  primitives:  nalpakd^  'very  small',  vimanyuka, 
'removing  wrath',  viksinatkd,  'destroying',  pravartamanakdj  'moving  forward', 
vikflnakd,  'destroyed'. 

In  the  Brahmanas  and  later,  ka  is  often  added  to  a  possessive  adjective 
compound  ^1307;,  sometimes  redundantly,  but  usually  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  manageable  stem  for  inflection:  thus,  anakffka,  'eyeless^  ofv^Uco, 
^skinless',  aretdska,  'without  seed',  vyatthaka^  'boneless',  tacinuka,  'along 
with  the  head',  ekagaycUnkaj  'containing  a  single  peiyaffi-verse",  gThiti- 
vaicUivarikaf  'one  who  has  taken  yesterday's  water\  $apatnlka,  'with  his 
spouse',  abhinavavayaska,  'of  youthful  age',  angutthamatrakaj   'of  thumb  slse\ 
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d.  The  vowel  by  which  the  ka  is  preceded  has  often  au  irregular  char- 
acter; and  especially,  a  feminine  in  ika  is  common  beside  a  masculine  in 
aka  (as  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  primary  aka:  above,   1181). 

In  RV.  are  found  beside  one  another  only  iyattakd  and  iyattiki;  but 
AV.  has  several  examples,  and  they  become  much  more  numerous  later. 

e.  Two  suffixes  made  up  of  ka  and  a  preceding  vowel  —  namely,  aka 
and  ika  —  are  given  by  the  grammarians  as  independent  secondary  suffixes, 
requiring  initial  vrcfdAi-strengthening  of  the  primitive.  Both  of  them  are 
doubtless  in  reality  made  by  addition  of  ka  to  a  final  i  or  a,  though  com- 
ing to  be  used  independently. 

1.  Of  vrddAi- derivatives  in  aka  no  examples  have  been  noted  from  the 
older  language  (unless  mamakdj  'mine\  is  to  be  so  regarded);  and  they  are 
not  common  in  the  later:  thus,  admaka  (not  quotable),  *flaxen\  minojnaka 
(not  quotable),   'attractiveness',  ramaniyakaj  ^delightfulness'. 

2.  Of  vrddftf-derivatives  in  ika,  the  Veda  furnishes  a  very  few  cases : 
vdsarUikay  Wernar,  vdrsikay  *of  the  rainy  season',  hafmatUika^  *  wintry'  (none 
of  them  in  RV.);  AV.  has  kairatikdy  'of  the  Kiratas',  apparent  fem.  to  a 
masc.  kairatakn,  which  is  not  found  till  later.  Examples  from  a  more  re- 
cent period  (when  they  become  abundant)  are:  vaidikoj  'relating  to  the  Vedas', 
dharmika,  'religious',  ahnika,  'daily',  vainayikaj  'well-behaved',  dauvarikoy 
'doorkeeper',  naiyayikaf  'versed  in  the  Nyaya'. 

1228.  Several  suMxes,  mostly  of  rare  occurrence  and  ques- 
tionable character,  contain  a  \n  as  consonantal  element,  and  may 
be  grouped  together  here. 

a.  With  ana  are  made,  apparently,  a  pair  of  derivatives  in  RV.  firom 
primitives  in  u:  thus,  hhfgavana^  vdsavana. 

b.  With  ahi  (which  is  perhaps  the  corresponding  feminine)  are  made  a 
number  of  wife-names:  thus,  indrani,  varunani  (these,  with  u^indranij  jm- 
rukHtsani,  mudgaldni,  are  found  in  RV.),  rudraniy  matulam,  'maternal  un- 
cle's ¥rife',  ksatriyanlj   'wife  of  a  kshatriya'  (not  quotable). 

o.  The  femiuines  in  nl  and  kni  from  masculine  stems  in  ta  have  been 
already  noticed  above  (1176d;.  From  pd(i,  'master,  husband',  the  feminine 
is  pdtfii,  both  as  independent  word,  'spouse^  and  as  final  of  an  adjective 
compound :  thus,  devdpatni,  'having  a  god  for  husband',  aOndhupatni^  'having 
the  Indus  as  master.  And  the  feminine  of  partud,  'rough',  Is  in  the  older 
language  sometimes  pdrumi, 

d.  With  tna  are  made  a  full  series  of  adjective  derivatives  from  the 
words  with  final  one  (407  ff.);  they  are  accented  usually  upon  the  penult, 
but  sometimes  on  the  final ;  and  the  same  word  has  sometimes  both  accents : 
for  example,  apaetna,  nieffia,  procTna,  arvaeina  and  arvaand,  praiieJna  and 
prottcind,  scunkmd.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  other  adjectives,  earlier  and 
later:  examples  are  sathvattarXna^  ^yearly',  prarr«Tna,  'of  the  rainy  season', 
vigvajanina,  'of  all  people',  jnatakudna,  'of  known  family',  adhvaninay 
'traveller'  {ddhvan^  'way'),  o^vina,  'day's  journey  on  horseback'  (dpva,  'horse'). 

e«    With  ena  is  made  samidhend,  from  samfdh,  with  initial  strengthening. 
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f.  A  few  words  in  ma,  ka^ing  poifetciTe  meaning  —  as 
;«aid  to  be  aceented  on  the  final,  —  an  donbtleas  tranifen  of  a^lecfivn  ii 
m    1290.  to  tke  a-dedenaion ;  eompare  12090. 

g.  Tke  a4}ective»  made  with  aimple  na  fall  nnder  anotkor  kood  (beiav. 
1246d,  except  the  almost  iaoUted  itro^^  'woman's',  from  alrf.  with  inical 
ftrengtbening    ita  eorrelaciTO,  powfiMa,  occors  late;. 

1224.    Certain  suffixes  eontaming  a  R  m  maj  be  sbmlariy 

grouped. 

a.  WHk  ima  are  made  a  amall  namber  of  adjectives  fh>m  nonna  in  in: 
tbaa,  kkaitarm%a,  'made  by  digging*,  hrtr^fna,  'artificial*,  puir^ma,  'pnriirf. 
.\lso  o^rimA,  ^foremost',    'BY.:  the  ma  having  perhaps  an  ordinal  value.. 

b.  The  osei  of  simple  ma  in  forming  superlatives  '474)  and  oadlaak 
487,  have  been  already  noticed,  and  the  words  thus  made  specified; 

is  further  given  by  the  grammarians,  but  is  not  quotable  until  a  very 
period. 

e.  A  few  neuter  abstracts  end  In  mna:  thus,  dytanndt  'brigktaes*, 
nrmndf  'manliness";  and,  from  particles,  nhnnd,  'depth*,  and  mtmnd,  'wetfait*. 
The  snffix  comes  perhapa  from  man  with  an  added  a. 

d«   For  the  words  showing  a  final  min,  see  below,   1281. 

1226.  IRT  maya.  With  this  suffix  are  fonned  adjectiTes 
signifying   -made  or  composed  or  consisting  of. 

The  accent  is  always  on  the  penult.  Before  the  m,  tke  final  of  ^ 
primitive  is  in  general  treated  as  in  external  combination:  thus,  nifnmdye, 
'made  of  earth*  (mfd)^  vahmdya,  consisting  of  utterance'  (vaej,  UJomAyOy 
'made  np  of  brightness',  adom/i^,  'of  the  nature  of  what  is  yonder'  ((B.); 
bat  in  the  Yeda  are  foond  manoBmdya  and  nabhatmdya,  with  ayatrndyCf 
which  is  allowed  in  the  later  language  alongside  ayomdya.  RY.  has  tumdycy 
'of  good  make'    tUf  'weir ,  and  khnmdya,  'made  of  what?' 

The  safflx  maya  is  perhaps  by  origin  a  derivative  noon  {ymS)  in  com- 
position, but  it  has  at  any  rate  the  full  value  of  a  suffix  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  language. 

1226.  ^  ra.  A  few  derivative  adjectives  are  made  with 
this  sufHx.  Accent  and  treatment  of  the  primitive  are  va- 
rious. 

a.  With  simple  addition  of  ra  are  made,  for  example :  ponsurd,  'dusty', 
-frira  (also  -^Ula;  in  afrir<f,  'ugly',  dkumrdy  'dusky'  [dkumd,  'smoko), 
madhura  ilate',  'sweet'. 

In  an  example  or  two,  there  appears  to  be  accompanying  initial  strength- 
ening: thus,  d^nidAra,  'of  the  flre-kindler'  (agnidhj,  fankurdf  'stake-like 
(cankik), 

b.  With  an  inorganic  vowel  before  the  ending  are  made,  for  example, 
m^dhiray  'wise',  rathir6f  'in  a  chariot';  iMnWra,  'smith';  dofifura  (late\ 
'tusked';  and  others  of  obscure  connections. 
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o.  The  use  of  ra  \n  forming  a  few  words  of  comparative  meaning  was 
noticed  above  (474),  and  the  words  so  made,  were  given. 

1227.  ^  la.  This  and  the  preceding  suffix  are  really 
but  two  forms  of  the  same.  In  some  words  they  exchange 
with  one  another,  and  ?T  la  is  usually,  but  not  always,  the 
later  form  in  use. 

Examples  are :  bdhuldf  'abundant',  madkfdd  (later  madkura)  and  madhula, 
*sweet\  hhhnala,  'fearful*,  jivald,  'lively',  a^lUd  (and  afrirdjj  'wretched; 
with  a,  vdeala,  'talkative'  (late);  with  j,  phenila^  'foamy'  (late:  phina);  with 
tt,  vcttula  and  vdtula^  'windy'  'late:  vdta)-^  and  mdhila^  'maternal  uncle', 
is  a  somewhat  irregular  formation  from  matr,  'mother'. 

The  later  language  has  a  few  adjectives  in  lu,  as  krpalu  and  dayalu, 
'compassionate'. 

1228.  of  va.  A  small  number  of  adjectives  have  this 
ending  (accented,  added  to  an  unaltered  primitive). 

a.  Thus,  arnavdj  'billowy',  ke^avd^  'hairy';  rasnavdf  'girded';  ahjivd, 
'slippery',  fonttrti,   'tranquillizing',  praddhivd^   'credible'. 

b.  There  are  a  very  few  adjectives  in  vala  and  vaya  which  may  be 
noticed  here:  thus,  krsivald,  'peasant'  {krsi,  'ploughing'),  ^ikhavala  tmd  dan- 
tavala  (late);  druvdyoj  'wooden  dish'. 

e.  With  vya  are  made  two  or  three  words  from  names  of  relationship : 
thus,  pttrvyaj  'paternal  uncle',  hhrdtfvyaj   'nephew,  enemy'. 

1229.  ^  pa.  A  very  few  adjectives  appear  to  be  made 
by  an  added  ending  of  this  form. 

Thus,  fomafd  or  loma^d^  'hairy',  itafa^  'hasting',  hahhlufd  or  habhrufd, 
'brownish',  yuva^d,   'youthful'. 

Many  of  the  adjective  derivatives  already  treated  have  some- 
times a  possessive  value,  the  general  meaning  of  'being  con- 
cerned with,  having  relation  to'  being  specialized  into  that  of 
'being  in  possession  of.  But  there  are  also  a  few  distinctively 
possessive  suffixes ;  and  some  of  these,  on  account  of  the  im- 
limited  freedom  of  forming  them  and  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence, are  very  conspicuous  parts  of  the  general  system  of  deri- 
vation.    These  will  be  next  considered. 

1280.  ^  in.  Possessive  adjectives  of  this  ending  may 
be  formed  almost  unlimitedly  from  stems  in  9  a  or  ^  a^ 
and  are  sometimes  (but  very  rarely)  made  from  stems  with 
other  finals. 

A  final  vowel  disappears   before  the   suffix.    The    accent  is 
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always  in.  As  to  the  inflection  of  these  adjectiyes  see  above, 
4883*.  They  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  the  older  lan- 
guage, and  are  equally  or  more  numerous  in  the  later.  * 

a.  Examples  from  a-stems  are:  afvfn,  'possessing  horses',  dkonfii, 
'wealthy*,  paMHrhf  'winged',  baling  'strong',  bhagfn,  'fortunate',  vc^Wh,  Weld- 
ing the  thunderbolt',  ^ikkandCnf  'crested',  hcuUn,  'possessing  hands',  fodofin, 
'of  sixteen',  gardabhanadfriy  'having  an  ass's  voice',  brahmavtiretis^,  'of  emin* 
ent  sanctity',  sadhudevin^  'having  lack  at  play',  kueidarthih,  'having  emnds 
everywhither';  —  from  a-stems,  mamsfn,  'wise',  fikMn,  'crested*,  fioydi,  'pioos . 

b.  The  examples  from  other  stems  are  only  sporadic :  thus,  fh>m  i-stems, 
abhimaifn^  'plotting  against',  oreifi,  'gleaming',  urmifi,  'billowy',  kkadfik, 
'spangled',  and  perhaps  atUhin,  'wandering*;  in  turabh^fUaraf  the  nasal  is 
rather  a  euphonic  insertion,  to  break  the  succession  of  light  syllables;  — 
from  stems  in  ctn,  varmin,  'cuirassed';  —  from  stems  in  cu,  rtifn,  *rich  io 
seed',  probably  varcfn^  n.  pr.:  and  ^vasfn  and  sahasin  (unless  these  come 
through  stem-forms  in  -aa-. 

o.  It  was  noticed  above  (1183)  that  derivatives  of  this  form  often  bare 
a  value  equivalent  to  that  of  present  participles ;  and  that  the  suffix  is  used, 
both  earlier  and  later,  in  the  manner  of  a  primary  suffix,  making  words  of 
such  value  directly  from  roots.  The  originally  secondary  character  of  t^ 
whole  formation  is  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  frequent  use  in  the  same 
manner  of  words  bearing  an  unmistakably  secondary  form,  as  pra^fn,  garhhdi^ 
^urnifi,  dhumfn^  pariparUhfn,  pravepanCn,  matsarfn;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  ^he  occurrence  of  reverted  palatals  (216j  before  the  in,  which  could  only 
be  as  in  replaced  a:  thus,  arkth,  -bhahgfn,  -aangfn,  and  -rokfn. 

d.  In  three  or  four  sporadic  cases,  a  y,  preceded  by  a.  appears  before 
in:  thus,  avadkayfn  (VS.:  TB.  -vfn;  the  y  is  here  evidently  an  insertion: 
258,  srkayfn^  dhanvdyCn,  and  atatayin  (VS.:  TS.  'vih),  which  is  found  also 
in  the  later  language.  KV.  has  only  mardyfn  (value?)  and  rtayfn  (apparently 
through  a  ridyd  [1149]  from  the  denominative  fidy).  To  assume  for  these 
a  suffix  yin  is  quite  needless. 

1281.  frpT  min.  With  this  suffix  are  made  an  extremely 
small  number  of  possessive  adjectives. 

In  the  old  language,  the  words  in  min  have  the  aspect  of  derivatires 
in  in  from  nouns  in  ma,  although  in  two  or  three  cases  —  ttmfn,  rgnUi^ 
hmdhmfn  in  RV.,  vdgmfn  in  (B.  —  no  such  nouns  are  found  in  actual  ose 
beside  them.  In  the  later  language,  mm  is  used  as  independent  element  in 
a  very  few  words :  thus,  gomin,  'possessing  cattle',  9vamin  (Siitras  and  later), 
'master,  lord'   (tra,    'own'j. 

1282.  fsR  vin.  The  adjectives  made  with^  this  suffix  are 
also  not  at  all  numerous.  They  have  the  same  meanings 
with  those  in  ^  in. 

The  RV.  has  ten  adjectives  in  vin  {ayudhv^,  so-caUed,    is    doubtless  a 
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gerund  in  tvl :  a-yudh^tvi) ;  they  become  rather  more  common  later.  Though 
for  them  may  be  sospected  a  similar  origin  to  those  in  yin  and  min  (above), 
signs  of  it  are  moch  less  clearly  traceable. 

The  majority  have  vin  added  after  as:  thos,  namasvfny  'reverentiar, 
iapcuvfn,  'heated',  teja$vin^  'brilliant*,  ya^asvfn^  'beantlfol';  and  (rata^vifi, 
*posse8:iing  hundreds'  (RV.),  has  an  inserted  <,  by  analogy  with  them.  Others 
have  a  (sometimes,  by  lengthening):  thus,  medhdvfn,  mayavifi,  astravfn, 
'obedient  to  the  goad',  dvayavfn,  'double-minded',  ubhayavfn,  'possessing  of 
both  kinds'.  More  rarely,  vin  Is  added  after  another  consonant  than  8;  thus, 
vagvfn,  dhrsadvin.  The  doubtful  word  vya^uvin  (VS.,  once:  TB.  vyd^iya) 
appears  to  add  the  ending  (or  in,  with  euphonic  v)  to  a  present  tense-stem. 

1233.  ^tT  t>an(.   Very  numerous  possessive  adjectives  are 

made  by  this  suffix,    from  noun-stems  of  every  form,    both 

in  the  earlier  language  and  in  the  later. 

The  accent  generally  remains  upon  the  primitive,  without 
change ;  but  an  accent  resting  on  a  stem-final,  if  this  be  any- 
thing but  d  or  i,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  thrown  forward 
upon  the  suffix. 

A  final  vowel  —  oftenest  a,  very  rarely  u  —  is  in  many  words  lengthened 
in  the  older  language  (247)  before  this  ending,  as  in  composition.  Nouns 
in  an  retain  the  n. 

a.  Examples  of  the  normal  formation  are:  with  unchanged  accent, 
k/.^avantj  'hairy',  putrdvanty  'having  a  son',  prajdnanavant,  'procreatiYo', 
punddrikavant,  'rich  in  lotuses',  h<ranyavani,  'rich  in  gold',  apupdva$U, 
'having  cakes';  prajdvant,  'having  progeny',  Qrndvantf  'wooly',  ddktinavantf 
'rich  in  sacrificial  gifts';  adkhivantj  'having  friends',  saptarsfvant,  'accompanied 
by  the  seven  sages';  ^civanty  'powerful',  tdvinvanty  'vehement',  pdtmvaniy 
*w!th  spouse',  dhivanty  'devoted',  dydvaprthivivarU  (94),  'with  heaven  and 
earth';  vUnuvanty  'accompanied  by  Vishnu';  avrtvarUy  'hither  turned',  acirvant, 
'mixed  with  milk',  avhrvant,  'splendid',  carddvanty  'full  of  years',  pdycuvantf 
'rich',  tdnuuvafUy  'dark',  brdhmanvant,  'accompanied  with  worship',  r6manvaniy 
'hairy*;  but  also  l6mavarU  and  vrtrahavant  (PB.);  —  with  accent  on  the  suffix, 
offfUodnit,  'baring  fire',  rayivdniy  'wealthy',  nrodnt,  'manly',  padvdrUy  'having 
feet',  natvdnty   'with  nose',  aaanvdnty  'having  a  month',  ^rsanvdnty  'headed'. 

b.  With  final  stem-vowel  lengthened:  for  example,  d^avarU  (beside 
dftHWont),  'possessing  horses',  tutivcmty  'having  $oma  expressed',  vrtnydvant, 
'of  Tferile  foree'  (about  thirty  such  cases  occur  in  V.);  gdktivafUy  'mighty', 
•otfAiffsmt,  'having  axes',  ghfrAvant,  'hot';  vituvdrU,  'dividing'  [vfiu,  'apart'). 

O*  ▲  few  speelal  Irregularities   are:    {ndrasvant,   with   s  added   to  the 
pliailtlva;  kf^amdvatUf  with  anomalous  accent  (if  from  kr^anay  'pearl');    and, 
fiwttnles,  mitAfvanij  'pregnant',  and  vifuvdnt  (Just  quoted). 
-4.   By  ihm  iame  suffix   are   made  from  pronominal  roots  and  stems  ad- 
In  wUeh  ts  shown  another    specialized   meaning,    that  of  'like   to, 
'.    Tkey  w«re  given  above  (617 :  to  be  added  are  ivant  and  kivarU). 

27* 
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And  derivatives    from   nouns  in  the  older  language  are  perli^s  oeeastonaDf 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  way:  e.  g.  ihdrtuvcmt,  'like  Indrm*. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  (1107)  that  the  adverb  of  eompaiisoo  io 
vdt  is  donbtless  to  be  understood  as  accusative  neuter  of  a  derivative  <tf 
this  class. 

e.  In  vivdtvarU  or  v{o<uvarU,  ^shining'  'also  proper  name',  is  seen  t 
side-formation  to  vivdwan  '1169',  having  the  aspect  of  a  primary  derivative, 

f.  For  the  derivatives  in  vat  from  prepositions,  which  appear  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  suffix,  see  below,  lS4Bf. 

None  of  the  suffixes  beginning  with  v  show  in  the  Veda  reeolntioo  of 
V  to  u. 

1284.  cR  ran.  The  secondary  derivatives  in  this  suffix  be- 
long to  the  older  language,  and  are  a  small  number,  of  which 
extremely  few  have  more  than  an  occurrence  or  two. 

They  have  the  aspect  of  being  produced  under  the  joint  influence  of 
primary  van  and  secondary  ronf.  A  final  short  vowel  is  usually  lengthened 
before  the  suffix.  The  accent  is  various,  but  oftenest  on  the  penult  of  the 
stem.  The  feminine  ^like  that  of  the  derivatives  in  primary  van:  1109, end) 
is  in  ran. 

The  Yedic  examples  are :  from  o-stems,  rnavdn  or  rnaodnj  rtavam  (and  f. 
-van.,  rghavan,  dkWSvan,  $aiydvanf  tumnavdriy  and  magk&van ;  from  o-ttemi, 
Aifirtarart,  tvadhnvan  (and  f.  'vaiti",'^  Uom  t-stems,  amaXw/kny  antiv&ik^ 
ffUfiivdny  mufivdny  and  kffUvan  (only  in  the  further  derivative  JfiirnvafM!; 
from  consonant-stems,  6ikaroany  Bomddvan^  $6hovan  (bad  AY.  variant  to  BT. 
iohdvan).  Somewhat  anomalous  are  §ahivan  and  sahtudvatK,  indkamvan  ifor 
€ndhanavan?\  and  $an{tvan  ffor  sdniiivan?,.  The  only  words  of  more  this 
sporadic  occurrence  are  rtdvan,  maghdvan,  dtharvan, 

1235.  i|rT  mant.   This  is  a  twin-suffix  to^r{vant  (above, 

1283 1 ;    their  derivatives  have   the  same  value,    and  are  to 

some  extent  exchangeable  with  one  another.     But  possess- 

ives    i  ^r\  mant  are  much  less  frequent  (in   the   older  Ian- 

guage,    about  a  third  as  many),    and  are  only  very  raiely 

made  from  a-stems. 

If  the  accent  of  the  primitive  word  is  on  the  final,  it  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  (three  quarters)  thrown  forward 
upon  the  added  suffix ;  otherwise,  it  maintains  its  place  un- 
changed. A  final  vowel  before  the  suffix  is  in  only  a  few  cas- 
es made  long.     Examples  are  : 

a.  With  the  accent  of  the  primitive  unchanged :  kAnvamarU^  and  s^- 
vamani,  'rich  in  barley'  (these  alone  from  a-stems,  and  the  former  only 
oecurring  once),  dvimaniy  'possessing  sheep',  a^dnimafU^  'bearing  the  thunder- 
bolt',  (SBadhtmofU,  'rich   in   herbs',    viftmant,    'carrying  an   axe\    vdimnaHt^ 
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'posMsalng  good  things',  m&dhmuati,  'rich  Id  aveeta',  tv&ftpnant.,  'accom- 
ptuied  by  Traabtu',  MtrmaM,  'ptoilded  with  prieau',  iytumont,  'loDg'llTed', 
Jygtiimant,  'full  ot  btlghtnesa';  —  uUcttftmBnl,  'accooipuiied  with  meteoTa', 
pil6mani(?J,  praiOmant,  'having  young  ahoota',  gdoumi,  'rich  In  klne',  ka- 
k^dmaat,  'hamped',  uiilyiinnuint  {with  irragaUt  ualmlUtlon  of  I:  TS.  hu 
also  kakOnaiantj,   'gleuning',  uinUtmimt,  'ahlolng',  houfnmint,   'with  Ubatlona'. 

b.  With  the  accent  thrown  foiward  opon  the  ending:  apnimAnI,  'having 
lite',  intdltimdnt,  'with  a  quiTei',  pacumdnt,  'poiaesaing  cattle',  viiyumdnl, 
'with  wind',  pitrmint  (AT.  pjlrmonl',,  'accampanied  by  the  Fathen',  matfmdnt, 
'hiTlDg  a  mother';  no  long  Bnal  vowela  lie  found  before  the  aulfli  in  this 
diTialon,  tmd  onlir  once  a  coneonuit.  In  datmdt   (ST.,  once). 

O.  Protracttoa  of  a  Snal  vowel  ta  aeen  in  to^numl,  dArjJi'nBnl,  ^tW- 
numl;  in  iytltitinKint  is  irregularly  in»erted  an  i  ;after  the  analogy  of  l&vlfi- 

1286.  It  has  been  seen  above  [especiaUy  in  conaection  with 
the  suffixes  a  and  yoj  that  the  neuter  of  a  derivative  adjective 
is  frequently  used  as  an  abstract  noun.  There  are,  however, 
two  suffixes  which  have  in  the  later  language  the  specific  office 
of  making  abstract  nouns  from  adjectives  and  nouns;  and  these 
are  found  also,  more  sparingly  used,  in  the  oldest  language, 
each  having  there  one  or  two  other  evidently  related  suffixes 
beside  it. 

For  derivatlvea  of  the  same  value  made  with  the  auffli  Iman,  aee  above, 


1237.  FTT  ta.  With  this  suffix  are  made  feminine  abs- 
tract nouns,  denoting  'the  quality  of  being  so  and  so',  from 
both  adjectiTeB  and  nonns. 

The  form  of  the  primitive  is  unchanged,  and  the  accent  is 
uniformly  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix. 

Eiamptes  (from  the  oldec  language)  are:  devdta,   'divinity',  vtrdtii,   'man- 

Uneaa'.  purufdia,   'hnman  natDie',  bandhHla,   'lelitiouship',    va*6ta,   'wealth'; 

noffnila,   'oakedneaa',   auoirdtu,    'wealth   In  retainers',    anapatySta,    'lack   of 

JsiflMldllts',  agdta,   'poverty  In  cattle',  abrahmdUif  'lack  of  devotion',   apm- 

fiala,  ■abMoee  of  progeny';  alao  doubtleit  tunfta  (from  luruira),  although  the 

■  word  iB  B  few  lloiee    u:«d    aa   an    adjective  (like    (whiull   and    tatyaUHi;    aee 

^Hnt  parAgrsph  ,    1ti  KV.  la  found  avtriOa,  with  exceptional  accent. 

^^      1238.    rTTH  laU,  HT71  fo^.     These    suffixes    are  Vedic   only, 

Hpid  the  latter  ih  United  to  RV.    Their  relationship  to  the  pre- 

^^tding  is  evident,   bat  opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  its  nature. 

Tlie  accent  is  as  in  tlie  derivatives  with  ta. 

The  qnoUble  eiimplti  in  tali  are;  aTi$htStSti,  'nnlnjnrednesa',  ayakf- 
rnitiu.  fratdom  from  jIliritT',  gjbluidtatl,  'the  being  sailed',  Jt/eifhdtaU, 
•uoTd.r^^.ii'.   dnuIiMti    'dLflnitf',   taMSU,    'wealth',  fdrhluti,    'good-fortniie'. 
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iorvdtati,  ^completeness';  and,  with  exceptional  accent,  AttataUj  ^home\  and 
d&ksatati,  'cleverne8B\  Two  words  in  tati  are  nsed  adjectively  (inorganically, 
by  apposition?;:  cdrhtati  (RV.,  twice;  and  AV.  xix.  44.  1,  in  MSS.\  aad 
tatyatati  (RV.,  once:  toc). 

The  words  in  tat  (apparently  made  by  abbreviation  from  tati]  occur  only 
In  a  case  or  two:  they  were  all  mentioned  above  (883 d. 2). 

1230.  ^  tva.  AVith  this  suffix  are  made  neuter  nouns, 
of  the  same  value  as  the  feminines  in  rlT  ^   (above,  1287). 

The  neuter  abstracts  in  tva  are  in  the  older  language  con- 
siderably more  common  than  the  feminines  in  /5,  although  them- 
selves also  not  very  numerous.  The  accent  is  without  exception 
on  the  suffix. 

Examples  'from  the  older  language)  are :  amrtatvdy  'immortality*,  devatvi, 
'divinity',  mbkagatvdj  *good-fortane\  ahamuitaratvd^  ^struggle  for  precedency', 
^ieitvdf  'purity*,  patitvdj  ^husbandship*,  iaranitvd,  ^energy*,  difykoyutvd, 
*long  life*,  ^atrutvdf  'enmity',  bhratrtvd,  'brotherhood*,  vrsatvd^  'virility',  id- 
matvd.,  'soulfulnesB*,  maghaxjattvd,  'liberality',  raksastvd,  'sorcery*.  Id  ani' 
goitvd  and  aprajaatvd,  there  is  a  lengthening  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  prim- 
itive; and  in  aauprajastvd  (AY.,  once)  this  appears  to  be  accompanied  by 
Initial  vfddhi  (aaubhagatvd  is  doubtless  from  iodbhaga,  not  mbhdga).  In  rdi- 
ativaritvd  (TS.)  there  is  shortening  of  final  feminine  t  before  the  suffix. 

In  ifitatvdtd  (RV.,  once),  'incitedness*,  and  purwatvdta  (RV.,  twice, 
'human  quality*,  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two  eqolTalent  sofllxes 
tva  and  ta. 

The  t7  of  tva  is  to  be  read  in  Veda  as  u  only  once  (raksattud). 

1240.  ^^  tvana.  The  derivatives  made  with  this  suffix  are, 
like  those  in  tvOy  neuter  abstracts.  They  occur  only  in  RV.. 
and,  except  in  a  single  instance  (murticUvandJ ,  have  beside  them 
equivalent  derivatives  in  tva.  The  accent  is  on  the  final,  and 
the  Iva  is  never  resolved  into  hta. 

The  words  are :  kavitvandf  janitvandf  patitvnnd,  martiatvtmd^  fru.ihitvan&^ 
vasutvand,  vraatvand.  aakhitvand. 

1241.  A  few  suffixes  make  no  change  in  the  character  as 
part  of  speech  of  the  primitive  to  which  they  are  added,  but 
either  are  merely  formal  appendages,  leaving  the  value  of  the 
word  what  it  was  before,  or  make  a  change  of  degree,  or  in- 
troduce some  other  modification  of  meaning. 

1242.  The   suffixes   of  comparison  and  ordinal  suffixes 

have  for  the  most  part  been  treated  already,   and  need  only 

a  reference  here. 

a.  cT^  tara  and  rFT  tama  are  the  usual  secondary  suffixes 
of  adjective  comparison :  respecting  their  use  as  such,   see  aboTe, 
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471 — 3 ;  respecting  the  use  of  tama  as  ordinal  etc.  suffix,  see 
487 ;  respecting  that  of  their  accusatives  as  adverbial  suffixes  to 
prepositions  etc.^  see  1111  o. 

In  vrtratdra  (RV.,  once:  perhaps  an  error)  the  accent  is  anomalous;  in 
mfdaydttamay  it  is  drawn  forward  to  the  final  of  the  participle,  as  often  in 
composition  (1309);  c^^^fi^^f^^d  {^^')  ^&s  the  ordinal  accent;  iathvaUarot- 
tamd  ((B.)  is  an  ordinal;  divaiara  (RV.,  once:  an  error?)  is  an  ordinary 
adjectiye,  'of  the  day';  in  a^atar&^  'mole\  ^and  dhenuBtaAt  'cow  losing  her 
milk',  the  application  of  the  snfflx  is  peculiar  and  obscure;  in  rathof/Mara^ 
name  of  a  certain  aanum^  it  is  the  same. 

h.  \  ra  and  ^  ma,  like  tara  and  tama,  have  a  comparative 
and  superlative  value ;  and  the  latter  of  them  forms  ordinals  : 
see  above,  474,  487. 

o.  SI  Ma.  like  tama  and  ma,  forms  ordinals  from  a  few 
numerals :   see  487. 

d.  iFRT  titha  forms  words  of  an  ordinal  character  from  hahu 
(hahuiitha,  ^many-eth'j  and  tavant  (with  loss  of  a  /  in  the  com- 
bination :  tavatitha,  *8o-many-eth') :  and,  it  is  said,  from  other 
words  meaning  'a  number  or  collection'   (gana,  puga,  samgha). 

1243.  Of  diminutive  suffixes  there  are  none  in  Sanskrit 
with  clearly  developed  meaning  and  use.  The  occasional  em- 
ployment of  ka,  in  a  somewhat  indistinct  way,  to  make  dimin- 
utives, has  been  noticed  above   (1222). 

1244.  Of  the  ordinar}'  adjective-making  suffixes,  given  above, 
some  occasionally  make  adjectives  from  adjectives,  mth  slight  or 
imperceptible  modification  of  value.  The  only  one  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  this  way  is  ka:    as  to  which,   see  1222. 

1245.  A  few  suffixes  are  used  to  make  derivatives  from 
certain  limited  and  special  classes  of  words,  as  numerals  and 
particles.     Thus : 

a.  rUJ  taya  makes  a  few  adjectives,  meaning  'of  so  many 
divisions  or  kinds'  (used  in  the  neuter  as  collectives),  from  nu- 
merals :   thus,   dvitaya,    trxtaya^    cdtustaya  KAY.),    saptdtaya   (^B.), 

astataya    [AB.),   dd^ataya   iRV.). 

b.  rU  fy^  makes  a  few  adjectives  from  particles :  thus, 
nitya,  ^own',  nistya,  'strange',  amatya,  'companion,  dpatya  (as 
neut.  noun),  'descendants*,  avistya,  'evident',  sdnutya,  ^distant', 
tatratya  (late),  'belonging  there';  and,  according  to  the  gramma- 
rians,  ihatya  and  kvdtya. 

The  y  of  tya  is  in  RV.  always  to  be  read  as  i  after  a  heavy  syllable. 

o.  fr  to  forms  dvitd  and  tritd,  also  mtihurtd,  'moment',  and 
apparently  avatdy    'well   (for  water)'. 
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d.  With  ^  na  are  mside  jmrtmd.  'ancient'.  cifMns,  '^TuiQM*, 
and  perhaps  mmimi,   'like*. 

e.  With  r^  tana  or  ^  tna  are  made  adjeetiTes  from  td- 
Terbs,  especially  of  time  :  thus.  pratnA,  'ancient*.  tm$ana  or  mkim, 
'present^  sandt6na  or  mn^tna,  ^lasting*.  prataMma,  'early*,  dinr- 
iana  'late,  'of  the  day,  ^a9tana  late,  Wthemonow':  PB.  has 
also  tcattana,  'belonging  to  thee*.  In  the  late  language  the  suf- 
fix is  used  sometimes  with  an  adjective  of  time :    thos,    eirahm. 

f.  ^tT  ra/  makes  from  particles  of  direction  the  feminine 
noons  mentioned  above   '383  d.  i  . 

g.  ^  kafa,  properly  a  noon  in  composition,  is  reckoned 
by  the  grammarians  as  a  suffix  in  utkata,  nikata,  jMraJtafa,  tikafa 
(RV. .  once,  voc,  and  samkafa  all  said  to  be  accented  on  the 
final . 

h.  Occasional  derivatives  made  with  the  ordinary  suffixes 
of  primary  and  secondary  derivation  from  numerals  and  particles 
have  been  noted  above  :  thus,  see  ana  ^1150.  2d\.  d  (1157. 4 , 
ani  1172,  u  Il78h.  ayya  1218,  ka  (1222a,  mna  1224., 
maya    1225,   rant    12830. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


FORMATION  OF  COMPOUND  STEMS. 

1246.  The  frequent  combination  of  declinable  stems 
with  one  another  to  form  compounds  which  then  are  treated 
as  if  simple,  in  respect  to  accent,  inflection,  and  construc- 
tion, is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  language,  firom  its 
earliest  period. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  language  as  regards  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the 
combinations  allowed.  In  Veda  and  Brahmana,  it  is  quite*  rare 
that  more  than  two  stems  are  compounded  together  —  except 
that  to  some  much  used  and  familiar  compound,  as  to  an  inte- 
gral word,  a  further  element  is  sometimes  added.  But  the  later 
the  period,  and,  especially,  tie  more  elaborate  the  style,  the 
more  a  cumbrous   and   difficult  aggregate    of  elements,   abnegat- 
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ing  the  advantages  of  an  inflective  language^  takes  the  place  of 
the  due  sjmtactical  union  of  formed  words  into  sentences. 

1247.  Sanskrit  compounds  fall  into  three  principal 
classes : 

I.  Copulative  or  aggregative  compounds ,    of  which 

the  members  are  syntactically  coordinate :  a  joining  together 

into   one   of  words    which  in   an  uncompounded  condition 

would  be  connected  by  the  conjunction   *and'. 

Examples  are  :  indravdrtmau,  'Indra  and  Yaruna' ,  satyanrUy 
'truth  and  falsehood',  kftakfridm,  'done  and  undone',  devagan- 
dharvamanusoragaraksasas,  'gods  and  Gandharvas  and  men  and 
serpents  and  demons'. 

The  members  of  such  a  componnd  may  obvioasly  be  of  any  nomber,  two 
or  more  than  two.  No  compound  of  any  other  class  can  contain  more  than 
two  members  —  of  which,  however,  either  or  both  may  be  componnd,  or 
decompoond  (below,  1248). 

II.  Determinative  compounds,  of  which  the  former 
member  is  syntactically  dependent  on  the  latter,  as  its  de- 
termining or  qualifying  adjunct:  being  either,  1.  a  noun 
limiting  it  in  a  case-relation,  or,  2.  an  adjective  or  adverb 
describing  it.  And,  according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other, 
may  be  distinguished  the  two  sub-classes :  A.  Dependent 
compounds ;  and  B.  Descriptive  compounds ;  their  differ- 
ence is  not  an  absolute  one. 

Examples  are :  of  dependent  compounds,  amitrasena,  'army 
of  enemies',  padodaka,  'water  for  the  feet',  ayurda,  'life-giving', 
Jidstakftay  'made  with  the  hands';  of  descriptive  compounds,  ma- 
harsiy  'great  sage',  priyasakhiy  'dear  friend',  amitra,  'enemy',  su- 
kfta,    'well  done'. 

These  two  classes  are  of  primary  value ;  they  have  under- 
gone no  unifying  modification  in  the  process  of  composition ; 
their  character  as  parts  of  speech  is  determined  By  their  final 
member,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  equivalent 
phrases  by  giving  the  proper  independent  form  and  formal  means 
of  connection  to  each  member.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the 
remaining  class,  which  accordingly  is  more  fundamentally  distinct 
from  them  than  they  are  from  one  another. 

III.  Secondary  adjective  compounds,  the  value  of 
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which  is  not  given  by  a  simple  resolution  into  their  com- 
ponent parts,  but  which,  though  having  as  final  member  a 
noun,  are  themselves  adjectives.  These,  again,  are  of  two 
sub-classes:  A.  Possessive  compounds,  which  are  noun- 
compounds  of  the  preceding  class,  with  the  idea  of  possess- 
ing' added;  turning  them  from  nouns  into  adjectives; 
B.  Compounds  in  which  the  second  member  is  a  noun  syn- 
tactically dependent  on  the  first:  namely,  1.  Prepositional 
compounds,  of  a  governing  preposition  and  following  noun; 
2.  Participial  compounds  (only  Vedic),  of  a  present  par- 
ticiple and  its  following  object. 

The  sub-class  B.  is  comparatively  quite  small,  and  its  second  division 
(participial  compounds/  is  hardly  met  with  even  in  the  later  Yedic. 

Examples  are  :  virtisena,  'possessing  a  hero-army',  prafakamay 
'having  desire  of  progeny',  tigmd^rnga,  'sharphomed',  hdridurajy 
'wearing  green  garlands';  aiimatrdj  'excessive';  yava^dddceuu, 
'driving  away  enemies'. 

The  adjective  compounds  are,  like  simple  adjectives,  liable  to  be  used, 
especially  in  the  neuter,  as  abstract  and  collective  nouns,  and  in  the  aeeos- 
ative  as  adverbs;  and  out  of  these  uses  have  grown  apparent  special  classes 
of  compounds,  reckoned  and  named  as  such  by  the  Hindu  grammarians.  The 
relation  in  detail  of  the  classification  given  above  to  that  presented  in  the 
native  grammar,  and  widely  adopted  from  the  latter  by  the  European  gram- 
mars,  will  be  made  clear  as  we  go  on  to  treat  the  classes  in  detail. 

1248.  A  compound  may,  like  a  single  word,  become  a 
member  in  another  compound,  and  this  in  yet  another  — 
and  so  on,  without  definite  limit.  The  analysis  of  any 
compound,  of  whatever  length  [unless  it  be  a  copulative!, 
must  be  made  by  a  succession  of  bisections. 

Thus,  the  dependent  compound  Tpurvajanmakria^  'done  in  a  previous 
existence',  is  first  divisible  into  krta  and  the  descriptive  pxirvajanman,  then 
this  into  its  elements;  the  dependent  aakalanlii^aitrataUvajna^  'knowing  the 
essence  of  all  books  of  behavior',  has  first  the  root-stem  jna  (for  Yjna., 
'knowing',  separated  from  the  rest,  which  is  again  dependent;  then  this  is 
divided  into  taitva,  'essence',  and  the  remainder,  which  is  descriptive;  this, 
again,  divides  into  sakala,  'all',  and  nUifostraf  'books  of  behavior',  of  which 
the  latter  is  a  dependent  compound  and  the  former  a  possessive  {$a  and  kala^ 
*having  its  parts  together'). 
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1240.  The  final  of  a  stem  is  combined  with  the  initial  of 
another  stem  in  composition  according  to  the  general  rules  for 
external  combination  :  they  have  been  given,  with  their  exceptions, 
in  chap.  UI. ,  above. 

a.  If  a  stem  has  a  distinction  of  strong  and  weak  forms, 
it  regularly  enters  into  composition  as  prior  member  in  its  weak 
form;  or,  if  it  has  a  triple  distinction  ;311),   in  its  middle  form. 

That  is,  especially,  stems  in  r  or  ar,  at  or  arUy  ac  or  anc^  etc.,  show 
in  composition  the  forms  in  r,  at^  ae,  etc.;  while  those  in  an  and  in  usually 
lose  their  final  n,  and  are  combined  as  if  a  and  i  were  their  proper  finals. 

b.  Occasionally,  a  stem  is  used  as  prior  member  of  a  compound,  which 
does  not  appear,  or  not  in  that  form,  as  an  independent  word :  examples 
are  maha^  'great'  (apparently  used  independently  in  V.  in  accusative),  tuvi, 
•mighty'  (V.),  dvi,   'two'. 

o.  Not  infrequently,  the  final  member  of  a  compound  assumes  a  special 
form:  see  below,  1316. 

1250.  But  a  case-form  in  the  prior  member  of  a  compound 
is  by  no  means  rare,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  language. 
Thus: 

a.  Quite  often,  an  accusative,  especially  before  a  root-stem,  or  a  deriv- 
ative in  a  of  equivalent  meaning :  for  example,  patarhgdf  'going  by  flight', 
dhanfirhjaydj  'winning  wealth',  abhayarhkard,  ^causing  absence  of  danger', 
pustimbhard,  'bringing  prosperity',  vacaminkhaydf  ^inciting  the  voice';  but 
also  sometimes  before  words  of  other  form,  as  hrdamsdni,  'heart- T\inning', 
dfvamisti,  'horse-desiring',  ^bharhydvany  *going  in  splendor ,  subhagarnkdraruiy 
'making  happy'. 

b.  Much  more  rarely,  an  instrumental :  for  example,  girdvrdh^  'increasing 
by  praise',  vdcdatenay  'stealing  by  incantation',  krdtvamaghaj  'gladly  bestowing', 
hhasdketu,    'bright  with  light',  vidmanSpas,   'active  with  wisdom'. 

o.  Not  seldom,  a  locative;  and  this  also  especially  with  a  root-stem  or 
a-derivative :  for  example,  agregd,  'going  at  the  head*,  diviksU,  'dwelling  in 
the  sky',  vanesdhy  'prevailing  in  the  wood',  angesthdy  'existing  in  the  limbs', 
prosthe^aydj  Hying  on  a  couch',  sutdkara^  'active  with  the  soma',  div(eara, 
'moving  in  the  sky';  dri^ru,  'having  enemies  far  removed',  sumndftpi,  'near 
in  favor',  mdderaghu,  'hasting  in  excitement';  apaujd,  'bom  in  the  waters', 
hrtsvds,   'hurling  at  hearts'. 

d.  Least  often,  a  genitive:  thus,  rdydskdmay  'desirous  of  wealth'.  But 
the  older  language  has  a  few  examples  of  the  putting  together  of  a  genitive 
with  its  governing  noun,  both  members  of  the  combination  keeping  their  own 
accent:  see  below,  1267 d. 

6.  Excepting  occasionally,  where  case-forms  are  used,  there  is  no  desig- 
nation of  plural  meaning  by  plural  form ;  but  a  feminine  word,  where  clear- 
ness requires  it,  sometimes  keeps  its  distinctive  feminine  form. 

1251.  The  accent  of  compounds  is  very  various,  and  liable 
to  considerable  irregularity   even    within  the   limits    of  the  same 
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formation  ;   and  it  must  be  left  to  be  pointed  out  in  detail  below. 
All  possible  varieties  are  found  to  occur.     Thus : 

a.  Each  member  of  the  compound  retains  its  own  separate  accent.  Tkis 
is  the  most  anomalous  and  infrequent  method.  It  appears  in  certain  Yedie 
oopnlative  compounds  chiefly  composed  of  the  names  of  divinities  (so-called 
dtvata-dvandvas :  1266  ff.),  and  in  a  small  number  of  aggregations  partly 
containing  a  genitive  case-form  as  prior  member  (1267  d). 

b.  The  accent  of  the  compound  is  that  of  its  prior  member.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  great  class  of  possessive  compounds;  but  also  in 
determinatives  having  the  participle  in  to  or  na  as  final  member,  in  those 
beginning  with  the  negative  a  or  an^  and  in  other  less  numerous  and  im- 
portant classes. 

o.  The  accent  of  the  compound  is  that  of  the  final  member.  This  is 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  the  case  as  the  preceding;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  common,  being  found  in  many  compounds  having  a  verbal  noon  or 
adjective  as  final  member,  in  compounds  beginning  with  the  numerals  dot 
and  tri  or  the  prefixes  su  and  duSf  and  elsewhere  in  not  infrequent  e&ceptioos. 

d.  The  compound  takes  an  accent  of  its  own,  independent  of  that  of 
either  of  its  constituents,  on  its  final  syllable  (not  always,  of  course,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  case).  This  method  is  largely  followed: 
especially,  by  the  regular  copulatives,  and  by  the  great  mass  of  dependent 
and  descriptive  noun-compounds,  by  those  having  a  root-stem  as  final,  by 
most  possessives  beginning  with  the  negative  prefix;  and  by  others. 

6.  The  compound  has  an  accent  which  is  altered  from  that  of  one  of 
its  members.  This  is  everywhere  an  exceptional  and  sporadically  occurring 
case,  and  the  instances  of  it,  noted  below  under  each  formation,  do  not 
require  to  be  assembled  here.  Examples  are :  medhdsati  (midha)^  tildmifra 
(tCla)f  khddikasta  (khadi),  yavaydddvescu  (yavdyant);  fakadhQma  (dkum&)f 
amrta  (mrtd),  suvira  (vlrd),  tuvigrJva  (grivd).  A  few  words  —  as  vfyva, 
pQrva,  and  sometimes  sdrva  —  take  usually  a  changed  accent  as  prior  members 
of  compounds. 

I.  Copulative  Compounds. 

1262.  Two  or  more  nouns  —  much  less  often  adject- 
ives, and.  in  an  instance  or  two,  adverbs  —  having  a  coord- 
inate construction,  as  if  connected  by  ^and',  are  sometimes 
combined  into  compounds. 

This  is  the  class  to  which  the  Hindu  grammarians  give  the 
name  of  dvandvoy  *pair,  couple':  a  dvandca  of  adjectives,  however, 
is  not  recognized  by  them. 

1253.  The  noun-copulatiYes  fall,  as  regards  their  in- 
flective fomiy  into  two 
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a.  The  compound  has  the  gender  and  declension  of  its 
final  member,  and  is  in  number  a  dual  or  a  plural,  accord- 
ing to  its  logical  value,  as  denoting  two  or  more  than  two 
individual  things. 

Examples  are :  prandpanau,  inspiration  and  expiration', 
vrthiyavdu,  'rice  and  barley',  fksamS,  'verse  and  chant',  kapoto- 
iukau,  'dove  and  owl',  candradifyauy  'moon  and  sun',  Jiosiya^au, 
'the  elephant  and  horse';  ajavdyas,  'goats  and  sheep',  devasuris, 
'the  gods  and  demons',  aiharvanytrdsaSj  'the  Atharvans  and  An- 
girases',  sambadhatandryds^  ^anxieties  and  fatigues',  hasty agvaSy 
'elephants  and  horses';  of  more  than  two  members  (no  examples 
quotable  from  the  older  language),  ^yasanahhogas,  'lying,  sitting, 
and  eating',  hrahmanaksatriyavif^udrasy  'a  Brahman,  Kshatriya, 
Vai9ya,  and  Qudra',  roga^okaparitapahandhanavyasananiy  'disease, 
pain,  grief,   captivity,  and  misfortune*. 

b.  The  compound,  without  regard  to  the  number  de- 
noted, or  to  the  gender  of  its  constituents,  beco  mes  a  neuter 
singular   collective. 

Examples  are :  istapurtdniy  'what  is  offered  and  bestowed', 
ahoratrdm,  'a  day  and  night',  kftakftdm,  'the  done  and  undone*, 
bhuiab/iavydm,  'past  and  future',  ke^eifmafru,  'hair  and  beard', 
(Mnakulamy  'snake  and  ichneumon',  yiikamaksikamatkunam,  'lice, 
flies,  and  bugs'. 

1264.  a.  A  stem  in  f  as  prior  member  sometimes  takes  its  nominative 
form,  in  a :  thus,  piiaputrau,  'father  and  son',  hotapotaraUj  ^the  invoker  and 
purifier  (priests)'. 

b.  A  consonant-stem  as  final  member  sometimes  adds  an  a  to  make  a 
neater  collective:  thns,  ehaitropanahamf    'an  ambrella  and  a  shoe\ 

O.  The  grammarians  give  rales  as  to  the  order  of  the  elements  composing 
a  copulative  compound :  thus,  that  a  more  important,  a  briefer,  a  vovrel* 
initial  member  should  stand  first ;  and  that  one  ending  in  a  should  be  placed 
last.     Violations  of  them  all,  however,  occur. 

1255.  In  the  oldest  language  (RV.)^  copulative  compounds 
such  as  appear  later  are  quite  rare,  the  class  being  chiefly  re- 
presented by  dual  combinations  of  the  names  of  divinities  and 
other  personages,   and  of  personified  natural  objects. 

a.  In  these  combinations,  each  name  has  regularly  and 
usually  the  dual  form,  and  its  own  accent ;  but,  in  the  very  rare 
instances  (only  3  occurrences  out  of  more  than  300)  in  which 
other  cases  than  the  nom.-acc.-voc.  are  formed,  the  final  member 
only  is  inflected. 
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Examples  are :  indrasdmuj  {ndrfivifnuj  {ndrabfhatpdtt,  aytiMdrnmi,  tur- 
vd^ay^duy  dydvaj>rthivJf  ufSidndktdy  Htryamdsd,  The  only  plural  la  mdra- 
marutaa  (voc).  The  cases  of  other  than  nominative  form  are  mitrSvdrunalfhyam 
and  mitrivdrunayoa,  and  {ndrdvdrunayoa  (each  onoe  only). 

From  dydvuprthivi  is  made  the  very  peculiar  genitive  divdtpftkivyik 
(4  times :   AY.   has  dydvdprlhivTbhyatn  and  dyavdprthivydi). 

b.  In  one  compound,  parjdnyavatd^  the  first  member  does  not  have  the 
dual  ending  along  with  the  double  accent  [indrandsatydf  voc.,  is  doubtful  as 
to  accent).  In  several,  the  double  accent  is  wanting,  while  yet  the  double 
designation  of  number  is  present;  thus,  indrapum6$  (beside  fndrapufdnai, 
Momdpusdbhyam  (somdpusand  occurs  only  as  voc),  vdtdpcnrJanyH,  nlryaeandra- 
mdad,  and  indrdgni  (with  indrdgnfbhyam  and  indrdgnydi):  somdrudraH  it 
accented  only  in  ^B.  And  in  one,  indravdyUy  form  and  accent  are  both 
accordant  with  the  usages  of  the  later  language. 

c.  Of  other  copulatives,  like  those  made  later,  the  RY.  has  the  plural 
ajdvdyaf,  the  duals  fksdm^,  satyanri^y  ad^andna^ni;  also  the  neuter  eol- 
lective  istdpurtdm,  and  the  substantively  used  neuter  of  a  copulative  adjective, 
nilalohitdm.  Further,  the  neuter  plurals  ahordtrdniy  ^nycthemera',  and 
ukthdrkd,  Upraises  and  songs',  of  which  the  final  members  as  independent 
words  are  not  neuter.  No  one  of  these  words  has  more  than  a  single  oc- 
currence. 

1256.  In  the  later  Yedic  (AY.j.  the  usage  is  much  more 
nearly  accordant  with  that  of  the  classical  language,  save  that 
the  class  of  neuter  singular  collectives  is  almost  wanting. 

a.  The  words  with  double  dual  form  are  only  a  small  minority  (a  quarter, 
instead  of  three  quarters,  as  in  RY.);  and  half  of  them  have  only  a  single 
accent,  on  the  final:  thus,  be^ide8  those  in  RV,,  hhavdrudrd-d,  bhavdfarvdd; 
agndvimu,  voc,  is  of  anomalous  form.  The  whole  number  of  copulatives  is 
more  than  double  that  in  RY. 

b.  The  only  proper  neuter  collectives,  composed  of  two  nouns,  are 
keca^magriiy  ^hair  and  beard',  df^jandbhyanjandm,  'salve  and  ointment*,  and 
k(n:ipupabarhandw,  'mat  and  covering',  unified  because  of  the  virtual  unity 
of  the  two  objects  specified.  Neuter  singulars,  used  in  a  similar  collective 
way,  of  adjective  compounds,  are  (besides  those  in  RY.):  kridkrtdnij  *what 
is  done  and  undone'  (instead  of  'what  is  done  and  what  is  undone*),  eittakutdmj 
'thought  and  desire^  bhadrapdpdnij  'good  and  evif,  bhutabhavydm,  'past 
and  future'. 

1257.  Copulative    compounds    composed  of    adjectives 

which  retain  their  adjective  character  are  made  in  the  same 

manner,  but  are  in  comparison  very  rare. 

Examples   are:    piklakrsna,    'light    and  dark',    stAalajdudaka^ 

'terrestrial  and  aquatic',  used  distributively  ;   and  vrtiapina,    'round 

and    plump',   ^dutdnukula,    'tranquil   and  propitious,    hrsitasragra- 

johlna,    'wearing    fresh    garlands    and   free  from    dust',    mukadt' 
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fmafanantOy    'beginning  with  conception  and  ending  with  buriar, 
used  cumulatively. 

In  the  Veda,  the  only  examples  noted  are  the  camulatlve  nilalohUd  and 
iftapurtd  etc.,  used  in  the  neot.  sing,  as  collectives  (as  pointed  out  above), 
with  tamradhwnvrd^  *daik  tawny*;  and  the  distributive  daksinasavyd,  ^rifrht 
and  left\  iaptameutamdj  'seventh  and  eighth',  and  bhadrapapdf  'good  and 
bad'  (beside  the  corresponding  neut.  collective).  Such  combinations  as  sai- 
yawUf  'truth  and  falsehood',  priyapriyinij  'things  agreeable  and  disagreeable*, 
▼here  each  component  is  used  substantively,  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  ordinary  noun-compounds. 

1258.  In  accentuated  texts,  the  copulative  compounds  have 
uniformly  the  accent   (acute)    on  the  final  of  the  stem. 

Exceptions  are  only  a  case  or  two  in  AV.,  where  doubtless  the  reading 
is  false :  thus,  vataparJanyCl  (once :  beside  ^nydyos],  devamantuyOs  (once), 
brahmarajanyhbhyam  (once :  part  of  the  MSS.). 

1269.  An  example  or  two  are  met  with  of  adverbial  copulatives :  thus, 
dhfirdivi^  May  by  day',  saydmpratarf  'at  evening  and  in  the  morning'.  They 
have  the  accent  of  their  prior  member. 

1260.  Repeated  words.  In  all  ages  of  the  language, 
nouns  and  adjectives  and  particles  are  not  infrequently  repeated, 
to  give  an  intensive,   or  a  distributive,   or  a  repetitional  meaning. 

Though  these  are  not  properly  copulative  compounds,  there  is  no  better 
connection  in  which  to  notice  them  than  here.  They  are,  as  the  older  lan- 
guage shows,  a  sort  of  compound,  of  which  the  prior  member  has  its  own 
independent  accent,  and  the  other  is  without  accent.  Thus :  jahy  hioth 
vdram-^uaramf  'slay  of  them  each  best  man';  div^^dive  or  dydvi-dyavi^  'from 
day  to  day';  prd-pra  yajndpatim  tirat  'make  the  master  of  the  sacrifice  live 
on  and  on';  bhUyo-bhuyah  ^dh-fvah^  'further  and  further,  tomorrow  and  again 
tomorrow';  ikaydi-'kaya,   'with  in  each  case  one'. 

Such  combinations  are  called  by  the  native  grammarians  amreditay  *re- 
peated\ 

1261.  Finally  may  be  noticed  in  passing  the  compound  numerals,  Au- 
daca,  41',  dvdvm^ati,  '22',  trfpato,  '103',  cdtuhaahaaram,  'i004\  and  so  on 
(476  fT.),  as  a  special  and  primitive  class  of  copulatives.  They  are  accented 
on  the  prior  member. 

II.  Determinative  Compounds. 

1262.  A  noun  or  adjective  is  often  combined  into  a 
compound  with  a  preceding  determining  or  qualifying  word 
—  a  noun,  or  adjective,  or  adverb.  Such  a  compound  is 
conveniently  called  determinative. 
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1268.  This  is  the  class  of  compounds  which  is  of  most 
general  and  frequent  occurrence  in  all  branches  of  Indo- 
European  language.  Its  two  principal  divisions  have  been 
already  pointed  out:  thus,  A.  Dependent  compounds,  in 
which  the  prior  member  is  a  substantive  word  'noun  or  pro- 
noun or  substantively  used  adjectivei,  standing  to  the  other 
member  in  the  relation  of  a  case  dependent  on  it;  and 
B.  Descriptive  compounds,  in  which  the  prior  member  is 
an  adjective,  or  other  word  having  the  value  of  an  adject- 
ive, qualifying  a  noun;  or  else  an  adverb  or  its  equivalent, 
qualifying  an  adjective.  Each  of  these  divisions  then  falls 
into  two  sub-divisions,  according  as  the  final  member,  and 
therefore  the  whole  compound,  is  a  noun  or  an  adjective. 

The  whole  class  of  determinatives  is  called  by  the  Hindn 
gprammarians  tatpurusa  (the  term  is  a  specimen  of  the  class, 
meaning  'his  man') ;  and  the  second  division,  the  descriptives, 
has  the  special  name  of  harmadharaya  (of  obscure  application: 
the  literal  sense  is  something  like  'office-bearing').  After  their 
example,  the  two  divisions  are  in  European  usage  generally 
known  by  these  two  names  respectively. 

A.  Dependent  Compounds. 
1264.  Dependent  Noun-compounds.  In  this  di- 
vision, the  case-relation  of  the  prior  member  to  the  other 
may  be  of  any  kind;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  re- 
lations of  one  noun  to  another,  it  is  oftenest  genitive,  and 
least  often  accusative. 

Examples  are  :  of  genitive  relation,  devasena,  'army  of  gods', 
yamadutd,  'Yama's  messenger',  jivalokd,  'the  world  of  the  living', 
indradhantiSj  'Indra's  bow',  brahmayavi,  'the  Brahman's  cow', 
visayirly  'poison-mount',  mitratdbhaj  'acquisition  of  friends',  mtir- 
khagatani,  'hundreds  of  fools',  mrasenasuta,  ^Virasena's  son',  ra- 
jendray  'chief  of  kings',  asmaipuiras,  'our  sons',  tadv{Mcas,  'his 
words';  —  of  dative,  padodaka,  'water  for  the  feet*,  mammicaya^ 
'accumulation  for  a  month' ;  —  of  instrumental,  afynasadi'^ya,  'like- 
ness with  self',  dhanyartha,  'wealth  acquired  by  grain',  dharma" 
patnl,  'lawful  spouse',  /w'/r^awrf^ti,  'paternal  relation';  —  of  ablative, 
apsarahsambhava,    'descent  from  a  nymph',   madviyoya,    'separation 
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from  me',  eaurctb^ya,  *fear  of  a  thief:  —  of  locative,  jalahrtda^ 
*  sport  in  the  water,  yramavasa,  'abode  in  the  village';  —  of  ac- 
cusative, na^arctpatnana,    'going  to  the  city'. 

1265.  Dependent  Adjective-compounds.  In 
this  division,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  compounds 
have  an  ordinary  adjective  as  final  member;  but  usually  a 
participle  or  a  derivative  of  agency  with  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticiple. The  prior  member  stands  in  any  case-relation  virhich 
is  possible  in  the   independent  construction  of  such  virords. 

Example^  are :  of  locative  relation,  sthaUpakva,  'cooked  in  a 
pot',  a^vakovida,  'knowing  in  horses',  vayahaama,  'alike  in  age', 
yudhisthira,    'steadfast  in  battle',   tardtguhhra,    'beautiful  in  body'; 

—  of  instrumental,  fnaicsadf^,  'like  his  mother' ;  —  of  dative,  gohita, 
'good  for  cattle';  —  of  ablative,  bhavadanya,  'other  than  you',  A>- 
rangacancalaiara,  'more  mobile  than  the  waves';  —  of  genitive , 
hhar(Uagre^?M,  'best  of  the  Bharatas',  dvi/oUama,  'foremost  of  Brah- 
mans' :  —  with  participial  words,  in  accusative  relation,  vedavidt 
'Veda-knowing',  annadd,  'food-eating',  tanupUna,  'body-protect- 
ing', satyavddin,  'truth-speaking',  paUrayata,  'committed  to  paper' 
(lit'ly  'gone  to  a  leaf);  —  in  instrumental,  madhupQ,  'cleansing 
with  honey',  svaydmkrta,  'self-made',  indrayuptay  'protected  by 
Indra',  vidydAtruiy  'deserted  by  (=  destitute  of)  knowledge';  —  in 
locative,  hfdayavidh,  'piercing  in  the  heart',  r/r(;*,  'sacrificing  in 
due  season',  divicara,  'moving  in  the  sky';  —  in  ablative,  rajya- 
hhrasta,    'fallen  from  the  kingdom',   vfhahhlta,    'afraid  of  a  wolf; 

—  in  dative,   ^ranayata,    'come  for  refuge'. 

1266.  We  take  up  now  some  of  the  principal  groups  of 
compounds  falling  under  these  two  heads,  in  order  to  notice 
their  specialities  of  formation  and  use,  their  relative  frequency, 
their  accentuation,   and  so  on. 

1267.  Compounds  having  as  final  member  ordinary  nouns 
(such,  namely,  as  do  not  distinctly  exhibit  the  character  of  verbal 
nouns,  of  action  or  agency)  are  quite  common.  They  are  regu- 
larly and  usually  accented  on  the  final  syllable,  without  reference 
to  the  accent  of  either  constituent.  Examples  were  given  above 
(1264). 

a.   A   principal  exception  with  regard  to  accent  is  p&U^   'master,  lord*, 

componnds  with  which  usually  retain  the  accent  of  the  prior  member:   thus, 

prajapaiif  v&tuTpaii^  AtiihipaJti^  gdpaU  (compare  the  verbal  noons  in  U,  below, 

1274).     But    in  a   few   words  pdti  retains  its  own   accent:    thus,  vicpdti, 

pa^pdti,   etc.;    and   the  more    general    rule   is  followed   in  ap$ardpat{  and 

vrajctpati  (in  AV.). 

Whitney,  Grammar.  28 
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b.  Other  exceptions  are  sporadic  only:  for  example,  janardjam,  drro- 
vdrman^  hitctnyaUjat,  pHaryih&vn^  ^akadkXkma  (but  dlnjan&]\  vaedaUma. 

c.  The  appearance  of  a  case-form  in  such  compounds  is  rare :  examples 
are  rneditena^  uceaAfravoi,  ueeairghofa,  dur^Koi  fthe  three  last  in  poasessixe 
application'. 

d.  A  number  of  compounds  are  accented  on  both  members:  thus. 
Cdcipdtiy  $Adatp6tL  bfkafpdti,  rcfnospdli,  rithawpdti,  jifpdti  also  jStpaU. 
ndrafJnsa,  Uinun^ipat    UmQ  as  independent  word ,  ^Unak^Spa. 

1208.  The  compounds  having  an  ordinary  adjective  as  finil 
member  are    as  already  noticed-   comparatively  few. 

So  far  as  ran  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  examples  oceunimr  in  the 
older  language,  they  retain  the  accent  of  the  prior  member :  thus.  g3ri$Ukin 
(AV.  gavfMtkira^  miidtraghu,  yajnAdJurOj  srfmoripra,  Hldmifra  but  tflc  ;  bat 
trftapae^,   'ripening  in  cultivated  soil*. 

1269.  The  adjective  dependent  compounds  having  as  final 
member  the  bare  root  —  or.  if  it  end  in  a  short  vowel,  gener- 
ally with  an  added  /  —  are  very  numerous  in  all  periods  of 
the  language,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  noticed  thus.  883  ff.. 
1147.      They  are  accented  on  the  root. 

a.  In  a  rery  few  instances,  the  accent  of  words  having  apparently  this 
origin  is  otherwise  laid:  thus,  dmsatra,  (biarrtf,  $vdtTf. 

b.  Before  a  final  root-stem  appears  not  very  seldom  a  case-form:  for 
example,  paUtmgd.  gfravrdk^  dhtgajHr,  akfnaffadriik.  krdupf^^  diviapff,  vaneaik, 
<irri«<!<f,  angtHki,   krtrrd*,  prtstifilfr,  apm^jd. 

c.  The  root-stem  has  sometimes  a  middle  or  passive  value:  for  ex- 
ample, mano^j,  *yoked  yoking  themselves  by  the  will\  krdayuvidky  ^pierced 
to  the  heart*. 

1270.  Compounds  made  with  verbal  derivatives  in  a,  both 
of  action  and  of  agency,  are  numerous,  and  take  the  accent 
usually  on  their  final  syllable  as  in  the  case  of  compounds  with 
verbal  prefixes  :    1148.  5  . 

Examples  are:  hastagr^'ibkd,  'hand-grasping*,  devavandd,  'god-praising*, 
AoriradJ,  'devouring  the  offering*,  hkmismaefttvd,  'shaking  the  world*,  rro- 
Xyti6nir<S.  'calling  ope's  ^If  a  rrHtm:  atmparujayd^  'failure  at  play',  rojotiori, 
'utterance  of  n2$kat'.  gr>fo$d^  'prosperity  in  cattle*.  angnjTard^  'pain  in  the 
limbs'. 

a.  In  a  few  instances,  the  accent  is  as  in  compounds  with  ordinary 
adjectives :  above.  1S68  that  of  the  prior  member :  thus,  mor^rrdUa. 
MuUtQTM  and  other  more  questionable  words.  And  dikgkiL,  'milking,  yielding*, 
is  so  acrented  as  final:  thus.  madhmiAg^tu  kamadAgka. 

b.  Case-forms  are  especially  frequent  in  the  prior  members  of  compounds 
with  a4je<tive  derivatives  in  a.  showing  j?«fui-strengthening  of  the  root:  thus, 
for  example,    a^WyomiarJ.    yudkimg'2w^    d\cmnkj4jjfd^    funakdar6,   rifrom- 
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1271.  Compounds  with  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives  in  ana 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  the  accent  always  on  the  radical 
syllable  fas  in  the  case  of  compounds  with  verbal  prefixes : 
1160.  1  oi. 

Examples  are :  ke^ctv&rdhana,  'hair-increasing',  ayuaprat&rana,  'life- 
lengthening',  tanupina,  'body-protecting',  devahidana,  'hatred  of  the  gods', 
jmrhsiivanaj  'giving  birth  to  males'. 

a.  A  very  few  apparent  exceptions  as  regards  accent  are  really  cases 
where  the  derivative  has  lost  its  verbal  character :  thns,  yanuuadandj  ' Yama^s 
realm',  arhddvidhdnay   'means  of  protection'. 

b.  An  accusative-form  is  sometimes  found  before  a  derivative  in  ana: 
thus,  saruparhkdrana^  ayaksmofhkdranaj  subhagofhkdrana^  vanofhkdrana. 

1272.  a.  The  action-nouns  in  ya  (1218)  are  not  infre- 
quent in  composition  as  final  member,  and  retain  their  own 
proper  accent   [as  in  combination  with  prefixes). 

Sufficient  examples  were  given  above  (1213). 

b.  The  same  is  true  of  the  equivalent  feminines  in  yd:  see  above, 
1213d. 

c.  The  gerundives  in  ya  (1213)  hardly  occur  In  the  older  language  in 
combination  with  other  elements  than  prefixes.  The  two  nivibhatyh  and 
prathamavasyh  (the  latter  a  descriptive)  have  the  accent  of  the  independent 
words  of  the  same  form ;  balavijnayd  and  dfvabudhya  (?)  are  inconsistent  with 
these  and  with  one  another. 

1273.  Compounds  made  with  the  passive  participle  in  ta 
or  na  have  the  accent  of  their  prior  member  (as  do  the  combi- 
nations of  the  same  words  with  prefixes:   1086a). 

Examples  are:  hdstakrtOj  'made  with  the  hand',  virdjata,  'born  of  a 
hero',  ghdsdbuddha,  'awakened  by  noise',  prajipatitrstaj  'created  by  Prajapati'; 
and,  of  participles  combined  with  prefixes,  {ndrapraauta,  'incited  by  Indra', 
hrhatpdtipranuUa,  'driven  away  by  Brihaspati',  uOcibhihataj  'struck  by  a 
thunderbolt'. 

a.  AY.  has  the  anomalous  apsHsariifita. 

b.  A  number  of  exceptions  occur,  in  which  the  final  syllable  of  the 
compound  has  the  accent:  for  example,  agniiaptd,  indrotd^  pitfvittdj  ratha- 
kritdy  kaviprafosid, 

o.  One  or  two  special  usages  may  be  noticed.  The  participle  gata^ 
'gone  to',  as  final  of  a  compound,  is  used  in  a  loose  way  in  the  later  lan- 
guage to  express  relation  of  various  kinds :  thus,  jagatigaiOj  'existing  in  the 
world*,  tvadgaia^  'belonging  to  thee',  stzkhtgata,  'relating  to  a  friend',  etc. 
The  participle  bhutOj  'been,  become',  is  used  In  composition  with  a  noun  as 
hardly  more  than  a  grammatical  device  to  give  it  an  adjective  form:  thus, 
idarh  tamobhutam,  'this  creation,  being  darkness  (existing  in  the  condition 
of  darkness)';  torh  ratnabhutarh  lokofyOf  'her,  being  the  pearl  of  the  world'; 
and  so  on. 

28* 
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The  other  partieiplet  do  not  oecur  as  flnalt  of  eompovads  exccfc  ii  hr 
uid  sporadic  caaes :  tkiifl,  gautamabmvand,  'calling  hima^  GavtoBa*. 


1274.  Compounds   with   derivatives  in    A'  have    like 
binations  with  the  prefixes:   1157.  Id;   the    accent    of   the    prior 
member. 

Exan^ pies  are:  dh/inasfiti,  ^winning  of  wealtb\  $6mapitij  'foma-drfakiK'. 
d€c6kuti,  -ioTocatioD  of  the  godt\  ndmaukti,  'utterance  of  homage*,  ktvf&iiiL 
'presenution  of  offerings*. 

In  nem6dkhi,  medh/i*ati,  v<mddhit(  (all  RV.;,  the  accent  of  the  prior 
member  is  changed  from  penult  to  final. 

Where  the  Tcrbal  character  of  the  derivative  is  lost,  the  general  mle  cf 
flna!  accent  1267.  is  foUowed:  thos,  devahetf,  'weapon  of  the  gods*,  derm- 
manat(.   *favor  of  the  gods'. 

In  mrvajyani,  'lots  of  everything',  the  accent  is  that  of  eomponnds  vitk 
ordinary  noan». 

1275.  Compounds  with  a  derivative  in  m  as  final  member 
have    as  in  all  other  eases]   the  accent  on  the  in. 

Thus,  iiJklAacan«ffi,   ^psalm-singing',  vfaiatMtin,,  ^vow-perfoiming*,  rtaHs 
doyfii,    *  bollock-giving*,    tatyavadtn,   'tmth-speaking',    mm^prafocKn,   ^thifk- 
pounding*. 

1276.  There  is  a  group  of  compounds  with  derivativet  in 
I,   having  the  accent  on  the  penult  or  radical  syllable. 

Thus,  pathirdkfi.  'road-protectirig\  havirmHthi,  ^sacriflee-distcrbing*, 
atmndUfi,  'soul-harmins',  pathifddi,  'sitting  in  the  path*,  sahobhdri,  ^stiengih- 
bearing*.  roMuvdnL,  'winning  good  things',  dhanatdni,  'gaining  wealth*;  and, 
from  reduplicated  root,  ttruedkri,   'making  room'. 

Compounds  witii  '$6m  and  -vdni  are  especially  frequent  in  Veda  and 
Brihmana.  As  independent  words,  nouns,  these  are  accented  aottf  and  vatC 
Combinations  with  prefixes  do  not  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  establish  a 
distinct  rule,  but  they  appear  to  be  oftenest  accented  on  the  sufAx  (1156. 2d;. 

From  yhan  are  made  in  composition  -ghni  and  -y^m,  with  accent  on 
the  ending:  thus,  $ak4uraghn{^  aAt^Am,  ^aghnJ;  -dM  ttomydha  (1156.2e} 
has  the  accent  in  its  numerous  compounds :  thus,  inidhi^  garbkadk{^  pucktdkf: 
6$adhi  and  pOrtnhdhi  are  probably  of  other  derivation. 

1277.  Compounds  with  derivatives  in  ran  have  .'like  com- 
binations with  prefixes:  1169.  lb  the  accent  of  the  final  mem- 
ber —   namely,  on  the  radical  syllable. 

Thus,  wmapdvany  *soma-drinking\  baladSvan,  ^strength-giving',  papa- 
bftxHm,  'evil-doing*,  hakuiUvan,  'much-yielding',  talpctfivoH,  4ying  on  s 
couch*,  dru$Advan,  'sitting  on  a  tree',  agr^tvari,  f.,   'going  at  the  head'. 

a.  The  accent  of  the  (somewhat  obscure;  words  mdUir{fvan  and  mUtO' 
rfbkcan  is  anomalous. 

b.  The  few  compounds  with  final  man  appear  to  follow  the  same  role 
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as  those  with  van:    that,    Mvadvkaddman,    'sharing  oat  sweets*,    acuhiman, 
'tteed-impelliog'. 

1278.  Compounds  with  other  derivatives,  of  rare  or  sporadic  occnrrenee, 
may  be  briefly  noticed :  thas,  in  «,  roHradipsH,  devapiyH,  govindd^  vanargii  (?) : 
compare  1178d;  —  in  nu  or  tnu,  tokakftnA,  turupakrtnii :  compare  1196;  — 
in  if,  nrpfitf,  mandhatf,  hoikartf  {vatudhdtartu^  AY.,  is  doubtless  a  false  read- 
ing). The  derivatives  in  as  are  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  composition  (as 
in  combination  with  prefixes:  above,  1161.4),  and  appear  to  be  treated  as 
ordinary  nouns:  thus,  ya^Havacds  (but  hiranyat^jaMj  AY.). 

B.  Defloriptivo  Coxnpounds. 

1279.  In  this  diYision  of  the  class  of  determinatiYes, 
the  prior  member  stands  to  the  other  in  no  distinct  case- 
relation,  but  qualifies  it  adjectively  or  adverbially,  accord- 
ing as  it  (the  final  member)  is  noun  or  adjective. 

Examples  are:  mlotpala,  ^blue  lotus\  sarvaguna,  'all  good 
quality',  priyasakAa,  'dear  friend*,  mahafsi,  'great  sage',  rajata^ 
patrd,  'silver  cup';  d;nata,  'unknown',  sukrta,  *well  done',  duskrt, 
'ill-doing',  puru^utdy   'much  praised',  piinarnava,   'renewed'. 

a.  The  prior  member  is  not  always  an  adjective  before  a  noun,  and 
an  adverb  before  an  adjective ;  other  parts  of  speech  are  sometimes  used  ad<* 
jectively  and  adverbially  in  that  position. 

b.  The  boundary  between  descriptive  and  dependent  compounds  is  not 
an  absolute  one ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  open  to  question,  for  instance,  whether 
a  prior  noun,  or  adjective  with  noun-value,  is  used  more  in  a  case-relation, 
or  adverbially. 

c.  Moreover,  where  the  final  member  is  a  derivative  having  both  noun 
and  adjective  value,  it  is  not  seldom  doubtful  whether  an  adjective  com- 
pound is  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive,  made  with  final  adjective,  or  pos- 
sessive, made  with  final  noun.  Sometimes  the  accent  of  the  word  determines 
its  character  in  this  respect,  but  not  always. 

A  satisfactorily  simple  and  perspicuous  classification  of  the  descriptive 
compounds  is  not  practicable;  we  cannot  hold  apart  throughout  the  com- 
pounds of  noun  and  of  adjective  value,  but  may  better  group  both  together, 
as  they  appear  with  prefixed  elements  of  various  kinds. 

1280.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  a  noun  as 
final  member  is  preceded  by  a  qualifying  adjective  as  prior 
member. 

In  this  combination^  both  noun  and  adjective  may  be  of 
any  kind.  The  accent  is  (as  in  the  corresponding  class  of  de- 
pendent noun-compounds :   1267)   on  the  final  syllable. 

Thus,    ajnatayakmd,    'unknown  disease',    moAadhand,   'great 
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wealth*,  krmafahmi,  *black  bird',  daksma^,  'Boathem  fire', 
urukdd,  'wide  abode*,  adhtarakimu^  ^lower  jaw*.  Uarofamd,  'other 
folks',  MansainUuk,  *  whole  8oal\  ektunrd,  *8ole  hero',  mpkuru, 
*8eTen  sages',  ektmacm^ad,  'a  score  diminished  by  one\  j^ffroi' 
ttapmd,    'waking  sleep*,  yacn^atiaJtMdy    'defending  friend*. 

a.  There  are  fonie  exeeptioot  m  regards  aeeent.  EspecUllj,  coapoondi 
with  vdfca  in  compoftitioii,  accented  vifv6„  wkich  itself  retains  the  aeoeat: 
thns,  vicvdievdi,  'all  the  gods*,  riftrdmomiM,  'eyery  man*.  For  wocds  in  U, 
see  below,  1887  d.  Spoxadie  caies  aie  larffcydnrftiui,  mdhopt,  bock  <tf 
which  show  an  inegnlar  shift  of  tone  in  the  prior  member ;  and  a  few  otken. 
b.  Instead  of  an  adjective,  the  prior  member  is  in  a  few 
cases  a  noun  used  appositionally,  or  with  a  quasi-adjective  value. 
Thus,  rajayakund,  'king-disease*,  braMnarsi,  'priest-sage*,  rajani, 
'king-sage',  rajadania,  'king-tooth',  devajana,  'god-folk*,  duMir- 
tana,  'daughter-person',  fomilala,  'creeper  named  famV^  JajfOfohdoy 
'the  word  "conquer**',   ujjkUa^abday    'the  word  "deserted*". 

This  groap  it  of  consequence,  inasmuch  as  in  possessive  applicatimi  it 
is  greatly  extended,  and  forms  a  numerous  class  of  appositional  compoondi: 
see  below,  1802. 

e.  This  whole  subdivision,  of  noons  with  preceding  qualifying  adjectivef, 
it  not  uncommon;  bat  it  it  greatly  (in  AY.,  for  example,  more  than  Ave 
times)  exceeded  in  frequency  by  the  sub-class  of  possessives  of  the  tame 
form:  tee  below,  1296. 

1281.  The  adverbial  words  which  are  most  freelv  and 
commonly  used  as  prior  members  of  compounds,  qualifying 
the  final  member,  are  the  verbal  prefixes  and  the  words  of 
direction  related  ^^ith  them,  and  the  inseparable  prefixes, 
a  or  an,  su.  dus,  etc.  <1121 .  These  are  combined  not  only 
with  adjectives,  but  also,  in  quasi-adjectival  value,  with 
nouns;  and  the  two  classes  of  combinations  will  best  be 
treated  together. 

1282.  Verbal  adjectives  and  nouns  with  preced- 
ing adverbs.  As  the  largest  and  most  important  class  under 
this  head  might  properly  enough  be  regarded  the  derivatives  with 
preceding  verbal  prefixes.  These,  however,  have  been  here 
reckoned  rather  as  derivatives  from  roots  combined  with  prefixes 
(1141,,  and  have  been  treated  under  the  head  of  derivation,  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  In  taking  up  the  others,  we  will  begin 
with  the  participles. 

1283.  The  participles  belonging  to  the  tense-systems  — 
those    in    ant    or  o/^,    mana,  ana,    vam  —  are  only    very    rarely 
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compounded  with  any  other  adverbial  element  than  the  negative  a 
or  an,  which  then  takes  the  accent. 

Examples  are :  dnadant^  ddadai,  dna^nant,  dfravant^  dlubhyanty  ddasyantj 
ddittanty  ddevayant;  dmctnyamanaj  dhihsana,,  dchidyamana;  ddadivahSj  dbi- 
bhivaha;  and,  with  veibal  pieflxes,  dnapasphurantj  dndgamisyarU,  dviradh- 
ayarU,  dvieacalat,  dpratimanyuyamana, 

a.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  very  few:  amndhafi,  ajdranti, 
aeoddnt  (RV.,  once:  doubtless  a  false  reading;  the  simple  participle  is  c6dant)] 
AV.  has  anipddyamana  for  RV.  dnipadyamana  (and  the  published  text  has 
aaamydrU,  with  a  part  of  the  MSS.}. 

b.  Of  other  compounds  than  with  the  negative  prefix  have  been  noted 
in  the  Veda  -punardiyamana  (in  dpttnard-)  and  siividvahs.  In  cUalabhdvani 
and  janjanabhdvant  {RV.),  as  In  aatathydnt  and  cuiameiydnt  (AY.),  we  have 
participles  of  a  compound  conjugation  (1091),  in  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  accent  is  as  In  combinations  with  the  verbal  prefixes. 

1284.  The  passive  (or  past)  participle  in  ta  or  na  is  much 
more  variously  compounded,  and  in  general  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  verbal  prefixes  :  1086  aj  the  preceding  adverbial  element  has 
the  accent. 

Thus,  with  the  negative  a  or  an  (by  far  the  most  common  case):  dkrta, 
ddabdha,  drista,  dnddhrsta,  dparajita,  dsamkhydta,  dnabhyarudha ;  —  v^th 
$u,  aajata,  sUhuia,  siiacahfita,  svlircnhkrta ;  —  with  dus,  dUfcarita,  dUrdhita 
and  dUrhita;  —  with  other  adverbial  words,  ddhsujuta,  ndvajata,  adnofruta, 
avaydfhhrta,  tHpratisthita:  drathkrta  and  kakajdkrta  are  rather  participles  of 
a  compound  conjugation. 

a.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are:  with  a  or  an,  anagaatd,  apra- 
fostd,  and,  with  the  accent  of  the  participle  retracted  to  the  root,  amrta, 
adfita,  aeiUa,  ayUta  ^myriad',  atUrta  (beside  dturta},  cuUrta  (? beside  aQria); 
—  with  9u  (nearly  half  as  numerous  as  the  regular  cases),  Bubhuid,  auktd, 
suprofostd,  9vdkta,  aukrtd  and  sujdtd  (beside  iHkrta  and  aiijata),  and  a  few 
others;  with  dus  (quite  as  numerous  as  the  regular  cases),  duritd,  duruktd, 
dufkrtd,  durbhutd;  with  ta,  sajatd;  with  other  adverbs,  amotd,  arittutd, 
tuvijatd,  pracinopavitd,  and  the  compounds  with  puru,  purujdtd,  puruprajatd, 
puruprofMtd,  purtututd,  etc.  The  proper  name  asadhd  stands  beside  dtddha; 
and  AV.  has  cibhinnd  for  RV.  dbhinna. 

1286.  The  gerundives  occur  almost  only  in  combination 
with  the  negative  prefix,  and  have  usually  the  accent  on  the 
final  syllable. 

Examples  are :  anapyd,  anindyd,  asahyd,  ayodhyd,  amokyd ;  advitenyd ; 
ahnavayyd;  and,  along  vnth  verbal  prefix.es,  the  cases  are  cuarhkhyeyd,  a- 
ptamrsyd,  anapavrjyd,  anatyudyd,  anadhrsyd,  avimokyd,  anantikrtyd  (the 
accent  of  the  simple  word  being  safhkhyiya  etc.). 

a.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are :  dnedya,  ddabhya,  dgohya,  djosya, 
dyabhya.     The  two  anavadhariyh  and  anaiivyddhytt  (both  AV.)  belong  to  the 
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yit-dlflslon  (ISlSb)  or  genuidlTM,  tod  h>T«  retiiDad  the  aec«nt  of  tb» 
timple  void.     And  igknya  and  aghnfd  occai  logetiier. 

b.  The  only  componnd*  ol  these  words  with  other  adToiblsl  elemanti 
in  T.  ue  t6gabhya  (■ooanted  like  ita  twin  dsroiAyal  uid  prottamavatyll 
[which  tettins  the  Snal  clrcnmtlei),  ind  perhapt  tkavadyS. 

o.  The  neuter  nonns  of  the  Btme  fonu  (ISlSo:  except  mdiUUtMlys) 
rattin  their  own  t(u«Dt->(tet  ta  *d<etl>UI  prtoi  members  thna,  purvapSysa, 
poTvapiya,  amulrabliiya ;  and  lahat^yya.  And  the  negatived  gemndltM 
iBBtaiiced  above  are   capable  oC   being   Tiewed   at   posieulte  compotmdl  wHh 

Some  of  the  other  Terbal  deriveitives  which  have  rules  of 
their  omi  as  to  accent  etc.  may  be  next  noticed. 

1286.  The  root-stem  (pare  root,  or  with  i  added  after  a 
short  final  vowel :  1147)  is  very  often  combined  with  a  preced- 
ing adverbial  word,  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  the  combination 
it  retains  the  accent. 

Examples  are:  witb  InBepiTable  prefixes,  adrdh,  'not  banning',  oas,  'not 
giving  birth',  ortie,  'not  shining';  •«&/',  'well'dolng',  nicnU,  'hearing  well': 
diAikft,  'ill-doing',  dudac  [1Mb},  'impious';  layHj,  'Joining  together', 
(omdd,  'conflict';  tahajd,  'born  together',  taliavdh,  'carrying  together' ;  —  with 
other  adverbs,  oma^fir,  'growing  old  at  home',  ttparttptt,  'toaching  upwsnf. 
fRnorbA^,  'appearing  again',  praiaryi^,  'harnessed  early',  ladyahkA,  'bought 
the  same  day',  tSka&tvtdh,  'growing  up  together',  aotfothdr,  'ever-btndinf', 
vituvit.,  'turning  to  both  lidea',  iirtltaidA,  'eaaily  OTeieoming';  —  with  ad- 
jectives used  adverbially,  uruoyile,  'wide-spreading',  fTath<Bna)i,  'flTbt-bom', 
rofkuaydiJ,  'awlft-moTing',  navaM,  'newly  giving  birth',  tka}&.,  'only  bom', 
{VktapC^,  'brightly  adorned',  dvi}&,  'twice  born',  Irtnrt,  'triple',  tvmAj,  'selt- 
ruling';  —  with  noons  nsed  adverbially,  fonttM,  'beneScent',  tHryafd, 
'shining  like  the  Bnn',  ifandbr',  'wting  as  lord",  aoovomiiki,  'self-eitstent'; 
and,  with  accusative  case-form,  palatfipd,   'going  by  Bight'.  < 

a.  When,  however,  a  roat-stem  Is  already  In  coa)posttion,  whether  with 
a  verbal  preflx  or  an  element  of  other  character,  the  farther  addod  nagillta 
Itself  Uhes  the  accent  (as  In  case  of  an  ordinary  adjective :  below,  lS88»t: 
thus,  for  example,  dnacrt,  'not  taming  back',  dvidvif,  'Dot  showing  bottiUty', 
ddu^kfl,  'not  lU-doIng',  Anatvada,  'not  giving  a  horse',  Upatuhan,  'not 
slaying  cattle'  [anagAi  would  be  an  exception.  It  It  contained  yga:  which  b 
«ery  unlikely).  Similar  combinations  with  m  seem  to  retain  the  radical  ae- 
lient:  thus,  tuprai&r,  imabm,  tvayO):  ttiivrj  la  an  unsupported  exception. 

b.  A  few  other  exceptions  occur,  mostly  of  doubtful  eharsetU,  as  mA- 
&*Out,  idhrtgu,  and  (he  words  having  oHe  u  Snal  iMBbai  (407K:  If  tUs 

dement  is  nut,    after  a11.   a  Eudlx]. 

1287.  Other    verbal    damwAltitt_ ■  MJg^^ff,  ^0    be  tTeatsd 

a]>art  from  the  j 
nor  importance. 
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a.  The  derivatiTes  in  a  are  in  great  part  of  doabtfol  character,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  their  being  used  with  snbstantlTe  valne  to  make  a  pos- 
sesslye  compoand.  The  least  amblgooiis,  probably,  are  the  derWatWes  from 
present-stems  ( 1 148.  3  b),  which  hare  the  accent  on  the  suffix :  thus,  aauiwd^ 
apofydj  aksudhydf  avidtuyd,  anamrnd,  t(»ddj>rnd,  punctrmatiiid ;  and  with 
them  belong  such  cases  as  atrpd,  avrdhd,  aranhgamdj  urukramd,  evdvadd^ 
Mtrasahdf  punahaardj  purahtard;  and  the  nouns  sdyamhhavd^  sahacdrd^ 
prdtahsavd,  mithoyodhd.  DifTerently  acsented,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
apparently  of  the  same  formation,  are  such  as  dnapasphura,  dnavahvara 
(compare  the  compounds  noticed  at  1286  a),  saddvrdhaj  aabharva,  nyagrddha, 
fwroddfOf  sadhamdda,  and  others.  Words  like  addbha,  durhdna,  sukdraf 
are  probably  possessWes. 

b.  The  deriyatiTes  in  van  keep  in  general  the  accent  of  the  final  member, 
on  the  root  (compare  1169.  lb,  1277):  thus,  d^updtvan,  'swift-flying', 
furoydvany  Agoing  in  firont',  sukftvan,  ^well-doing';  and  nUdrman  and  mvdkman 
«re  probably  to  be  classed  with  them.  But  the  negative  prefix  has  the  accent 
even  before  these:  thus,  dyajvan,  drdvan,  dprayuivani  and  scUydmadvan 
(if  it  be  not  possessive)  has  the  accent  of  its  prior  member. 

0.  A  few  words  in  i  seem  to  have  (as  In  dependent  compounds :  1276) 
the  accent  on  the  radical  syllable:  thus,  durgrbhi,  rjuvdrUf  tuviavdni. 

d.  The  derivatives  in  ti  are  variously  treated:  the  negative  prefix  has 
always  the  accent  before  them:  as  deiUi,  dbhutiy  dnahuti;  with  su  and  dus, 
the  compound  is  accented  now  on  the  prefix  and  now  on  the  final,  and  in 
some  words  on  both  (tdmti  and  aumtiy  dUstuti  and  duttvi<)\  with  other  ele- 
ments, the  accent  of  the  prefix  prevails:  thus,  adhuU,  BodhdHuti,  purdhitiy 
purvdpiUy  pwrvydHuti, 

e.  The  derivatives  in  in  have,  as  in  general,  the  accent  on  the  suffix: 
thus,  purvdsfnj  bahuedrfny  addhudtvUnf  savasih,  kevdlddfn.  But,  with  the 
negative  prefix,  dndmin,  dviidrin. 

f.  Other  ^combinations  are  too  various  in  treatment,  or  ard  represented 
by  too  few  examples  in  accentuated  texts,  to  justify  the  setting  up  of  rules 
respecting  them. 

1288.  Of  the  remaining  combinations,  those  made  with  the 
inseparable  prefixes  form  in  some  measure  a  class  by  themselves. 

a.  The  negative  prefix  a  or  an,  when  it  directly  negatives 
the  word  to  which  it  is  added,  has  a  very  decided  tendency  to 
take  the  accent. 

We  have  seen  above  (1283)  that  it  does  so  even  in  the  case  of  present 
and  perfect  and  future  participles,  although  these  in  combination  with  a  verbal 
prefix  retain  their  own  accent  (1086);  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  root-stem, 
if  this  be  already  compounded  with  another  element  (1286  a).  And  the  same 
is  true  of  its  other  combinations. 

Thus,  with  various  adjective  words:  dtandra,  ddabhrdy  ddofuriy  dnrju, 
ddevayUy  dtfinajf  dtavydnSy  dnaminy  ddvaydviny  dpracetaSy  dnapaty(xvanty 
dnupadcuvant^    dpramayuka,  dmamriy   dprajajni,   dvididhayu,   dnoffnidagdha, 
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iUtamakarfanaf     dpofeaddaghvan.      Farther,    with    nouns,     tipati,    6kumara, 
Abrahmana,  dvidyu,  d^addha^  Avratya, 

But  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions,  in  which  the  accent  is  on  the 
final  syllable,  without  regard  to  the  original  accentuation  of  the  final  member : 
thus,  for  example,  aeiirdj  ofrird,  aviprd,  ayajniyd,  anaamakd,  atihikri,  onuf^ 
ajarayd,  anamayUn&;  and  In  amUrOj  'enemy',  and  avlra,  'unmanly',  there 
is  a  retraction  of  the  accent  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  final  member  to 
its  penult. 

b.  The  prefixes  su  and  dus  have  this  tendency  in  a  much 
less  degree,  and  their  compounds  are  very  variously  accented, 
now  on  the  prefix,  now  on  the  final  syllable,  now  on  the  accented 
syllable  of  the  final  member. 

Thus,  for  example,  aiibhadraf  t&viprcL,  tdpakvOy  tdbrahmana.  idbkiM^j; 
BtUirthd,  Buvasand,  tusarathf,  supofdj  tueitrd;  8U^6vaj  tuhdir :  suvJra  is  like 
avira;  —  durmitrd,  dwvdpnya;  and  duchOna  (168),  with  irregular  retractioo 
of  accent  (^imd). 

e.  The  compounds  with  sa  are  too  few  to  furnish  occasion  for  separate 
mention ;  and  those  with  the  interrogative  prefix  in  its  various  forms  are  sIm 
extremely  rare  in  the  Veda :  examples  are  kward^  kaipaydj  kdbandhaf  kuntm- 
ncundy  kumard,  kHyava,  kufdva. 

1280.  The  verbal  prefixes  are  sometimes  used  in  a  general 
adverbial  way,   qualifying  a  following  adjective  or  noun. 

a.  Examples  of  such  combinations  are  not  numerous  in  the  Veda.  Their 
accentuation  is  various,  though  the  tone  rests  oftenest  on  the  preposition. 
Thus,  ddhipaU,  'over-lord',  dparupOy  'mis-form',  prdticatru^  'opposing  foe\ 
prdpada,  *fore  part  of  foot',  prdfiapat^  *great-grandchild\  vipakoa,  *qaite 
done*,  sdmpriya,  'mutually  dear';  upajfhvikUj  'side  tongue'  (with  retraction 
of  the  accent  of  jihvd}]  aniardefd^  'intermediate  direction',  pnjdfv^  'forward 
heaven',  prapiiamahd  (also  prdpitamaha],  'great-grandfather',  piYM^'ona,  *oppo- 
nent',  vyadhvdj  'midway'.  These  compounds  are  more  frequent  with  possess- 
ive value  (below,   1306). 

b.  This  use  of  the  verbal  prefixes  is  more  common  later,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  regular  value  in  such  compounds.  Thus,  ati  denotes  excess, 
as  in  atiduraj  'very  far',  aiibhaya,  'exceeding  fear*,  dUpurufa  (^B.;,  'chief 
man';  adhij  superiority,  as  in  adhidanta,  'upper  tooth*,  adhistri,  'ehief  woman'; 
a  signifies  'somewhat',  as  in  dkutiUif  'somewhat  crooked',  iinUaf  'bluish'; 
upa  denotes  something  accessory  or  secondary,  as  in  upapuranCf  'additional 
Purana';  pari^  excess,  as  In  paridurbaUif  'very  weak';  prcUi,  opposition,  as 
in  pratipaksay  'opposing  side',  pratiputtcdca,  'copy';  vi,  variation  or  exceis, 
as  in  vidura,  'very  far\  vipftndu,  'greyish',  viksudra^  'respectively  small*; 
aamf  completeness,  as  in  sampakvaf  'quite  ripe'. 

1290.  Other  compounds  with  adverbial  prior  members  are  quite  irreg- 
ularly accented. 

Thus,  the  compounds  with  puru,   on   the  final  (compare  the  participles 
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with  puru,  1284  a;;  as,  purudasmA^  purupriydf  purugeandrd;  those  with 
p&nar,  ou  the  prior  member,  as  pUnarnava,  pdnarvasu;  those  with  satdSf 
iiUindy  tatyd,  the  same,  as  satdmahant,  acUindmanyUf  aatydmugrai  a  few 
combinations  of  noaus  in  tr  and  ofki  with  adyerbs  akin  with  the  prefixes, 
ou  the  final  syllable,  as  puraetf,  purahBthatr,  upari^ayandj  pratahsavand ; 
and  miscellaneous  cases  are  mithddvadyapa,  hdriQcandrat  dlpa^ayu,  sadhvaryd^ 
aud  yackretthd  and  ydvackrtsthd. 

1201.  The  adjective  purva  is  in  the  later  language  fre- 
quently used  as  final  member  of  a  compound  in  which  its  logical 
value  is  that  of  an  adverb  qualifying  the  other  member  (which 
is  said  to  retain  its  own  accent).  Thus,  dfstapurva,  ^previously 
seen',  parinitapurva,  'already  married',  somapttapurva,  'having 
formerly  drunk  soma',  stripurva,    'formerly  a  woman'. 

III.  Secondary  Adjective  Compounds. 

1202.  A  compound  having  a  noun  as  its  final  member 
very  often  wins  secondarily  the  value  of  an  adjective,  being 
inflected  in  the  three  genders  to  agree  with  the  noun  which 
it  qualifies,  and  used  in  all  the  constructions  of  an  adjective. 

This  class  of  compounds,  as  was  pointed  out  above 
(1247.  III.),  falls  into  the  two  divisions  of  A.  Possessives, 
having  their  adjective  character  given  them  by  addition  of 
the  idea  of  'possessing';  and  B.  those  in  which  the  final 
member  is  syntactically  dependent  on  or  governed  by  the 
prior  member. 

A.  PoBseBSive  Compounds. 

1203.  The  possessives  are  noun-compounds  of  the  pre- 
ceding class,  determinatives,  of  all  its  various  subdivisions, 
to  which  is  given  an  adjective  inflection,  and  which  take 
on  an  adjective  meaning  of  a  kind  which  is  most  conve- 
niently and  accurately  defined  by  adding  'having'  or  'pos- 
sessing' to  the  meaning  of  the  determinative. 

Thus:  the  dependent  suryatejds,  'sun's  brightness',  becomes 
the  possessive  saryatejas,  'possessing  the  brightness  of  the  sun'; 
i/q;nakamd,  'desire  of  sacrifice',  becomes  yajhdkdma,  'having  de- 
sire of  sacrifice';  the  descriptive  bjrliadraUiu,    'great  chariot',    be- 
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ciitann  the  jiuMfsHitivd  hrhidralha,  'hsTing  great  chariots',  iJtMta, 
'not  huui ,  \nv-(>jiie*i  ahoMli,  'handlens' .  duryandAi.  'ill  axyot, 
IfcciimcN  durifimlAi,    'lit  ill  iwvor';  and  sn  on. 

ft.  C'lmiiAiin'lii  of  tbu  cojiiiUti^e  elui  do  nr>t  appcir  to  uiume  ■  pot- 
■niMlve  *(lue  —  unlM*  '*■  hM  been  ^uffttXed  wlili  some  pUnitblllty;  «a 
«re  til  ri^t*"!  thnai  nf  ttlifalti  rollecllve  fiitm  ■<  nenlen  of  HCOndarf  ad- 
Jrr,ti.«,. 

b.  Thti  niuia  given  by  Ibe  iiatlie  gcammuimna  to  the  potietilTe  eon- 
fi'iuuiiw  In  AuAunriU.'  tlie  wiird  ia  ail  example  or  the  cUti,  muniog  'posaeu- 
liiK  tiiuch  rlru'. 

0.  The  name  "relative",  iiiitead  of  posaeaiive,  aometlmea  applied  te 
thU  rUia,  ia  uvldeiitlv  not  to  be  apprdTcdi  *liic«,  though  the  meaaing  «( 
•iirIi  a  i^iimpound  'aa  iil  any  ittilbiitlvg  word,  ia  easily  caat  Into  •  relaliK 
riirm,  Ita  (^■■eiitlal  charar.ter  liua  in  the  pnasesilie  verb  vrMrh  haa  neTertheltM 
|r>  liii  iiidml,  iir  III  tint  i>oaaeaaive  caae  of  Ibe  relative  which  mast  be  uaed^ 
thill,  Ifki'iilriitliii,   'who  kaa  a  great  chariot',  or  'whoae  ii  a  great  chariot'. 

12M.  That  a  iinuii,  aliiiple  or  compouud.  ahoulil  be  added  to  another 
ti'iiiri.  111  ail  appeal livu  wa),  with  a  value  virtually  at tribnt ire,  and  that  tmi 
iiDiiiia  hIiouIU  mjnuionally  gain  by  frequent  uaDciailoii  antl  appUcatii'E  at 
wUlH'llvii  form  alto,  In  natural  uiiough,  and  comuioii  in  uuuy  langnage*:  H^ 
pill' Hilarity  ui  the  Maiiakrit  formation  Ilea  In  two  things.  Flrdt,  that  c^Ti 
iiM  ahnnlrl  haiu  boRoma  a  perfectly  regolar  and  iDdeflnllely  citenaible  :« 
In  Ihii  ruu  of  cDDi|)c>unded  worda,  to  that  any  compound  with  uoDtr-iul 
may  lii'  tuciisd  without  alteration  Into  an  adjectlre,  while  to  ■  sini]-lc  i!;'U 
iiiiitt  Iw  aililuil  an  ailjitctlvu-niaklng  tuffli  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  »i^^xr^ 
■■•■< :  (nr  naa[n|il>!,  thai  while  hatta  ninit  become  htuUn  and  bi'ihtt  muit  t*mB 
hiihuHumt,  AiriiityiAiulii  and  tmiAiibuAu  change  from  noun  to  adjectite  n^a 
with  nil  adilnil  luiJing.  And  aucoiid,  that  the  relation  of  the  qiiallllt~i  um 
ti)  the  riinipfliiiiil  ahniitd  have  come  to  be  SO  generally  that  or  poifeiiioz.  If 
iif  llkiiDnaii,  nor  nf  appurteiunrg,  not  of  any  other  relation  which  is  a*  ■■<- 
urally  Involvod  In  lurh  a  cunatrnutlon:  that  we  may  only  say.  for  «\An^B. 
iiiiiAiihilAtJi  puntjiii^.  'mill  with  gnat  aims',  and  not  also  mahabUhtir  naai. 
'Jewel  Tut  a  gteal  aim',  or  miiAi'iAiikina^  ;<ifcA(ih,   'blanches  lilie  giea)  irjs 

Then  li,  howuver,  In  the  older  linguagB  a  little  groDp  of  d^^'^w 
MyMllTaa  Involving  the  relation  of  appnitenance  rather  than  of  pc4t4s*i<ii 
tbni,  vlrtwinam,  'of  or  for  all  men,  belonging  lo  all';  and  ao  vifrjfcnr  ~r- 
vdaorfovl,-  alM  olpvdfanida,  'of  erery  autamn',  nipathi,  'for  bad  Ti^a- 
JtMti,  '[bulla]  of  two  klnp'.  And  aooie  of  the  so-called  itf  i^u-wup^^iiiai-  ■ 
Jdjfu  lt»eir  III  thi!  ailjoitlii'  sanse  'worth  two  cowa",  dvinSu,  'bougbi  Ji^  •■ 
ihlpa'  (181&\  may  be  i'Oui]>arad  with  them  [compaie  aUo  the  woidf  ji  .-m. 
tSM.endj.  It  !a  at  leaal  d[i«B  to  qoeitlan  whatbet  these  aie  iioi  kl:  '^ 
if  an  appllration  Indopomleni  of  the  posaeaalve,  and  originally  of  ai.  c.-aa 
■A  vltb  it,  ralber  than  liiBMneet  of  a  poageeslTs  modiDed  to  its  o|'t'i>:ni 
IdiL  Ik*  pOHawTt  oomponnd  u  dUtinKuished  fron.  » 
"S(tr»t«,  Ihc  detarmioali'-'e.   BeottaUj  by  a  difference   of  >^^ 
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This  difference  is  not  of  the  same  nature  in  all  the  divisions  of 
the  class ;  but  oftcneet,  the  possessive  has  as  a  compound  the 
natural  accent  of  its  prior  member  (as  in  most  of  the  examples  given 
above). 

1206.  Possessively  used  dependent  compounds^  or  pos- 
sessive dependents,  are  very  much  less  common  than  those 
corresponding  to  the  other  division  of  determinatives. 

Further  examples  are :  mayararoman,  ^having  the  plumes  of 
peacocks  ,  ayntlejasy  'having  the  brightness  of  fire\  jhdHmukAa, 
'wearing  the  aspect  of  relatives',  pdUkamaf  'desiring  a  husband^ 
hasHpada,    'having  an  elephant's  feet\ 

The  accent  is,  as  in  the  examples  given,  regularly  that  of  the  prior 
member,  and  exceptions  are  few  and  of  doubtful  character.  A  few  compounds 
with  derivatives  in  ana  have  the  accent  of  the  final  member :  thus,  indrapina^ 
'serving  as  drink  for  Indra\  dtvaa&dana,  'serving  as  seat  for  the  gods^ 
tayiiihinaj  'being  source  of  wealth';  but  they  contain  no  implication  of 
possession,  and  are  perhaps  in  character,  as  in  accent  (1271),  dependent. 
Also  a  few  in  cm,  as  nredksas^  'men-beholding\  nrvdhas,  'men-bearing*, 
kaetrasddhaSf   'field-prospering',    are  probably  to  be  judged  In  the  same  way. 

1207.  Possessively  used  descriptive  compounds,  or  pos- 
sessive descriptives,  are  extremely  numerous  and  of  every 
variety  of  character;  and  some  kinds  of  combination  which 
are  rare  in  proper  descriptive  use  are  very  common  as  pos- 
sessives. 

They  will  be  taken  up  below  in  order,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  prior  member  —  whether  the  noun-final  be 
preceded  by  a  qualifying  adjective,  or  noun,  or  adverb. 

1208.  Possessive  compounds  in  which  a  noun  is  preceded 
by  a  qualifying  ordinary  adjective  are  (as  pointed  out  above, 
1280  0)  very  much  more  common  than  descriptives  of  the  same 
form. 

a.  They  regularly  and  usually  have  the  accent  of  their  prior 
member:  thus,  anydrtipa^  *of  other  form',  ugrdbdhu,  'having  pow- 
erful arms ,  jivdpitra,  'having  living  sons',  dirghd^<igrti ^  'long- 
bearded',  bfhdcAravoi,  'of  great  renown',  bhirimiila,  'many-rooted', 
maAivad^,  'bearing  a  great  weapon',  vigvdrupa,  'having  all  forms', 
fukrdvarna,  'of  bright  color  ,  givabhimar^na,  'of  propitious  touch', 
iaiydsamdha,  'of  true  promises',  sdrvc^a,  'whole-limbed',  svdya^ 
ffiw,   ^having  own  glory',  hdriia9raj\    'wearing  yellow  garlands'. 

b.   Exceptions,  lowever,  in  regard  to  accent  are  not  rare  [a  seventh  or 
eighth  of  the   whole  number,  perhaps).     Thus,  the  accent  is  sometimes  that 
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of  the  final  member;  especially  with  derivatives  in  as^  as  tuvirddhas,  puru- 
p<f;eM,  prthup&ksat^  and  others  in  which  (as  above,  1296,  end)  a  determinative 
character  may  be  suspected:  thns,  urujrdyaa  beside  ufufrf,  uruvtfdca*  beside 
uTuvydcj  and  so  on ;  but  also  with  those  of  other  final,  as  rjuhdstay  ftttfcdikia, 
krsnakdrna,  citradf^ikaj  tuvifiiama^  rjukrdtUy  prthttpdrfu,  puruv&rtman,  raghu^ 
yaman,  vidupdtman.  In  a  very  few  cases,  the  accent  is  retracted  from  the 
final  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  member:  thus,  anhubhSda,  tuvigrJva^ 
jmruvJra,  pururQpa^  fitibdhu  (also  fiUbakH],  The  largest  class  Is  that  of 
compounds  which  take  the  accent  upon  their  final  syllable  (in  part,  of  course, 
not  distinguishable  from  that  of  those  which  retain  the  accent  of  the  final 
member) :  for  eiample,  hahvannd,  mlanakhd,  puruputrd,  vi^vangd^  9vapat(, 
tuvipratf,  pr^ipamX  f.,  dar^atacrt,  putirajjii^  asUajnd,  prthugmdrij  bahuprajdi. 
o.  The  adjective  v^fva,  *air,  as  prior  member  of  a  oomponnd  'and  also 
in  derivation),  changes  its  accent  regularly  to  vifvd ;  fdrva,  'whole,  air,  does 
the  same  in  a  few  cases. 

1200.  Possessive  compounds  with  a  participle  preceding 
and  qualifying  the  final  noun-member  are  numerous,  although 
such  a  compound  with  simple  descriptive  value  is  almost  un- 
known. 

The  accent  is,  with  few  exceptions,  that  of  the  prior 
member. 

a.  The  participle  is  oftenest  the  passive  one,  in  ta  or  na.  Thus, 
ehinndpaSuay  *with  severed  wing\  dhrUkaHra^  ^of  firmly  held  royalty",  hatd- 
mdtfy  *  whose  mother  is  slain',  iddhiignij  'whose  fire  is  kindled',  uttandhatta, 
'with  outstretched  hand',  prdyataddluina,,  'having  presented  sacrificial  gifts'; 
and,  with  prefixed  negative,  driatavlra^  'whose  men  are  unharmed',  dtapta- 
tanu,  'of  unburned  substance',  dnabhimldtavarnaf  'of  untarnished  color'. 

Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  very  few:  there  have  been  noticed 
only  parycutdkadf  vyastake^J  f.,  aehinnaparnd. 

b.  A  few  examples  occur  of  a  present  participle  in  the  same  situation. 
In  about  half  the  instances,  it  gives  its  own  accent  to  the  compound:  thus, 
dyutddydmany  dhrsddvarna  etc.,  gueddratha^  rUcddvatsa  etc.,  hhrijajjanman 
etc.,  aarhyddvira,  standyadama,  addkadifti;  in  the  others,  the  accent  is  drawn 
forward  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle  fas  in  the  compounds  with 
governing  participle :  below,  1309):  thus,  dravdtpani  etc.  {dravdt  also  occurs 
as  adverb),  rap^dudhan,  svanddratha^  arcdddhuma,  bhandddiatij  krandddiiti. 
With  these  last  agrees  in  form  jarddastif  'attaining  old  age,  long-lived';  but 
its  make-up,  in  view  of  its  meaning,  is  aromalous. 

c.  The  RV.  has  two  compounds  with  the  perfect  middle  participle  as 
prior  member:  thus,  yiiyujandsapti,  'with  harnessed  coursers'  (perhaps  rather 
lu  "''-rnessed   their   coursers'),    and    dadr^andpavi    (with   regular   accent, 

idffr/rw,    as   elsewhere    irregularly  in  this  participle),   'with  con- 
Bl-rims'. 

nearly    participial   character    is  the  prior   element  in  ^Hitkarna 
itening   ear';    and   with  this  are  perhaps    accordant  dtdyagni  and 
^  once^. 
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1300.  Possessive  compounds  having  a  numeral  as  prior 
member  are  very  common,  and  for  the  most  part  follow  the 
same  rule  of  accent  which  is  followed  by  compounds  with  other 
adjectives :  excepted  are  in  general  those  beginning  with  dvi  and 
(ri,  which  accent  the  final  member. 

a.  Examples  with  other  namerils  than  dvi  and  tri  are:  ikaeakra,  ika' 
^rsan,  fkapad^  edttiran^o,  e&tufpak»a^  p&hcanguri,  pdneuudana^  addc^a, 
fdtpadj  saptSjihva,  aaptdmaifj  afUIjMid,  aatdputroj  ndvapad,  ndvadvara^ 
dd^cifakha,  ddfocirtan^  dvddofora,  trih^darck,  fotdpatvan,  catddant,  aahda- 
ranamanf  $ah&»raniuUi. 

b.  Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  are  but  few,  and  have  the  tone  on 
the  final  syllable,  whatever  may  be  that  belonging  originally  to  the  final 
member;  they  are  mostly  stems  in  final  a,  nsed  by  substitution  for  others 
in  an^  ij  or  a  consonant:  thus,  ecUurakad  etc.  {ak$dn  or  SkH:  431),  aadahd 
etc.  (dhan  or  dhar:  430  a),  dofavrtd  etc.  (vrsanj^  ekaratrd  etc.  (rdtri  or 
ritri),  ekared  etc.  (fc);  but  also  a  few  others,  as  sadyogd^  cutdtfogd^  ^atarghd, 
sahcurarghd,  ekapardf?). 

o.  The  compounds  with  dvi  and  tri  for  the  roost  part  have  the  accent 
of  their  final  member:  thus,  for  example,  dvijdnman,  dvidhircL,  dvibdndhuj 
dvivartcmf,  dvipdd,  tritdntu,  trinihhi,  trif^koj  trivdruthay  trieakrd,  tri^^irsdn, 
tripdd.  A  number  of  words,  however,  follow  the  general  analogy,  and  accent 
the  numeral:  thus,  for  example,  dvfyaksaj  dvi^avaSj  dvyhayaj  trCsandhi, 
tryhra,  tryhcir,  and  sometimes  dvfpctd  and  trtpcui  in  AY.  As  in  the  other 
numeral  compounds,  a  substituted  stem  in  a  is  apt  to  take  the  accent  on 
the  final :  thus,  dvivrtd  and  trivrad,  dvirajdy  dviratrdj  tryajfuadj  tridivd ;  and 
a  few  of  other  character  with  tri  follow  the  same  rule :  thus,  trik<igd,  trinakd^ 
tribandha,  tryudhdn^  tribarhUf  etc. 

d.  The  neuter,  or  also  the  feminine,  of  numeral  compounds  is  often 
used  substantively,  with  a  collective  or  abstract  value,  and  the  accent  is  then 
regularly  on  the  final  syllable:  see  below,   1312. 

1301.  Possessive  compounds  having  as  prior  member  a  noun 
which  has  a  quasi-adjective  value  in  qualifying  the  final  mem- 
ber are  very  frequent,   and  show  certain  specialities  of  usage. 

Least  peculiar  is  a  noun  of  material  as  prior  member  (hardly  to  be 
reckoned  as  regular  possessive  dependents,  because  the  relation  of  material 
is  not  expressed  by  a  case):  thus,  hfranyahaata^  *gold-handed\  Mranyiurajt 
'with  golden  garlands',  dyahathuncL,  ^having  brazen  supports*,  rajaidnabhi^ 
*of  silver  navel'. 

1302.  Especially  common  is  the  use  of  a  noun  as  prior 
member  to  qualify  the  other  appositionally,  or  by  way  of  equiv- 
alence (the  occasional  occurrence  of  determinatives  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  noticed  above,  1280b).  These  may  conveniently 
be  called  appositional  possessives.  Their  accent  is  that 
of  the  prior  member,   like  the  ordinary  possessive  descriptives. 

a.    Examples  are :  d^vaparnay   ^horse-winged',  or  'having  horses  as  wings' 
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fstid  of  a  chariot),  bhUmigrha,  'haying  the  earth  as  hoase'f  fndrasakhi,  'having 
Indra  for  friend\  agnCkotf,  ^having  Agni  as  priest',  gandharvdpatinl,  ^hanng 
a  Oandharva  for  spoase',  ^urdputraf  ^having  hero-sons',  joriifirtyv,  ^haiing 
old  age  as  mode  of  death,  living  till  old  age',  agnCvatoij  ^flre«c]ad\  todonto, 
'ending  with  that',  earacaksuSy  'using  spies  for  eyes',  vi^riufMTniumdmaii,  'named 
Yishnn^arman';  and,  with  pronoun  instead  of  noun,  tvidxiiay  ^having  thee  as 
lije^senger',  i&dapas,   'having  this  for  work'. 

Exceptions  in  regard  to  accent  occur  here,  as  In  the  more  regular  de- 
scriptive formation:  thus,  agmjihv&,  vffona^^  dhuma^ikh&y  jMiinfkisd,  etc. 

b.  Not  infrequently,  a  substantively  used  adjective  is  the  final  member 
in  such  a  compound :  thus,  {ndrajycHha,  'having  Indra  as  chief,  mdnahaastha, 
'having  the  mind  as  sixth',  soma^rcftha,  'of  which  soma  is  best',  ekapard^ 
'of  which  the  ace  is  highest'  (?},  dathibhuyMj  'having  bone  as  the  larger  part, 
chiefly  of  bone',  abhirupabhu'ififthaj  'chiefly  composed  of  worthy  persons', 
da^vara^  'having  ten  as  the  lowest  number',  emtajpara,  'having  meditation 
as  highest  object  or  occupation,  devoted  to  meditation',  nih^cM^mramay  'much 
addicted  to  sighing'. 

0.  Certain  words  are  of  especial  firequency  in  the  compounds  here  de- 
scribed, and  have  in  part  won  a  peculiar  application. 

1.  Thus,  with  ddi  or  ddika  or  odya,  'first',  are  made  compounds  sig- 
nifying the  person  or  thing  designated  along  with  others,  such  a  person  or 
thing  et  cetera.  For  example,  devd  mdrad(tyahf  'the  gods  having  Indra  u 
first',  that  is,  'the  gods  Indra  etc.',  maneyadln  muninj  'Marici  and  the  other 
sages',  svayambhuvddyah  saptai  'te  monavahy  'those  seven  Manus,  Svayambhuva 
etc.',  agnistomddhiikan  makkan^  'the  sacrifices  Agnishtoma  and  so  on\  Or 
the  qualified  noun  is  omitted,  as  in  aamapdntndhanddimy  'food,  drink,  fuel, 
etc.',  danadharmddikam  caratu  hhavdn^  'let  your  honor  practise  liberality, 
religious  rites,  and  the  like'.  The  particles  tvam  and  iU  are  also  sometimes 
used  by  substitution  as  prior  members:  thus,  tvcanadi  vaeananiy  'words  to 
this  and  the  like  effect';  ato  ^ham  bravimi  k<xriavyah  samcayo  nityam  tlyddi, 
'hence  I  say  '^accumulation  is  ever  to  be  made"  etc.' 

Used  in  much  the  same  way,  but  less  often,  is  prabhrti,  'beginning': 
thua,  vicvav€uuprabkrtibkir  gctndharvaihj  *with  the  Gandharvas  Vi^vavasu  etc.'; 
especially  adverbially,  in  measurements  of  space  and  time,  as  taiffrabkrlL, 
'thenceforward'. 

2.  Words  like  purva^  purvaka,  purahMta,  purogama^  meaning  ^foregoer, 
predecessor,  are  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  especially  adrerbiaDy, 
to  denote  accompaniment. 

3.  The  noun  matru.  'measure',  stands  as  final  of  a  compound  which  is 
used  adjectively  or  in  the  substantive  neuter  to  signify  a  limit  that  is  not 
exceeded,  and  obtains  thus  the  virtual  value  of  *mere,  only*:  thus,  jSor 
rndtrtfya  rartoyan,  'living  by  water  only*  litly,  'by  that  which  has  water 
for  its  measure  or  limit' .  garhkacyuUrndtrtfyi,  'by  merely  iasning  from  the 
womb*,  priinayatrikamntrwi  $yrit.  let  bim  be  one  possessing  what  does  not 
exceed  the  preservation  of  life";  tAktamdtrt  tu  vaeant,  but  the  words  b^n^ 
merely  uttered*. 
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4.  The  nonn  artha,  ^object,  porpote",  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  compound, 
oftenest  in  the  substantive  nenter,  to  si^ify  *for  the  sake  of  or  the  like: 
thas,  yajHoiiddhjfariham,  4n  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  sacrifloe*, 
danMyantyarihanij  'for  Damayanti's  sake\ 

5.  Other  examples  are  abhtiy  kalpa,  in  the  sense  of  Hike,  approaching*: 
thus,  hemabha,  'gold-like',  mftakaipa,  'nearly  dead*,  pratipannakalpay  'almost 
aeoomplished*;  —  vidha,  in  the  sense  of  *kind,  sort':  thus,  tvadvidhOf  *of  thy 
sort',  pikrufovidha,  'of  human  kind';  —  praya,  in  the  sense  of  ^mostly,  often', 
and  the  like:  thus,  duhkhapraya,  *full  of  pain',  Ifriopraya,  'abounding  in 
grass',  nirgnimanapraya,  'often  going  out';  —  aniara  (in  substantive  neuter), 
in  the  sense  of  'other':  thus,  defoniaraf  ^another  region'  (litly,  'that  which 
has  a  difference  of  region'),  JanmofUaraniy  'other  existences',  fSkhantare,  'in 
another  text'. 

1308.  In  appositional  possessive  compounds,  the  second  member,  if  it 
designates  a  part  of  the  body,  sometimes  logically  signifies  that  part  to  which 
what  is  designated  by  the  prior  member  belongs,   that  on  or  in  which  it  is. 

Thus,  ghridprithay  'butter- backed',  mddhujihvay  'honey-tongued',  ntthd- 
ffriva  and  manigrivaf  'necklace-necked',  pitraKastaf  'vessel-handed',  v^jra^ 
bahu,  'lightning- armed',  dtffmiukha,  'blood-faced',  kuilodhanf  'mead-uddered', 
vijajathatay  'sacrifice-bellied';  with  irregular  accent,  dhumaluli  f.,  'smoke- 
eyed',  ofTumukhi  f.,  'tear-faced';  and  khidihoiiaf  'ring-handed'  (khadf).  In 
the  later  language,  such  compounds  are  not  infrequent  with  words  meaning 
'hand':  thus,  fcutrapaniy  'having  a  sword  in  the  hand',  lagudahasiay  'carry- 
ing a  staff'. 

1804.  Of  possessive  compounds  having  an  adverbial  ele- 
ment as  prior  member,  the  most  numerous  by  far  are  those 
made  with  the  inseparable  prefixes.  Their  accent  is  various. 
Thus  : 

a.  In  compounds  with  the  negative  prefix  a  or  on  (in  which  the  latter 
logically  negatives  the  imported  idea  of  possession),  the  accent  is  prevailingly 
on  the  final  syllable,  without  regard  to  the  original  accent  of  the  final  member. 
For  example :  anantd,  'having  no  end',  abaldf  'not  possessing  strength',  aratJ^, 
'without  chariot',  acraddhdj  'faithless',  amanCj  'without  ornament',  afotrii, 
'without  a  foe',  avarmdn,  'not  cuirassed',  addrU,  'toothless',  apdd,  'footless', 
aUJ&if  'without  brightness',  ^  anaramftAizfid,  'not  to  be  gotten  hold  of,  apra- 
iiman&f   'incomparable',  aduehund,  'bringing  no  harm'. 

But  a  number  of  examples  (few  in  proportion  to  those  already  instan- 
ced) have  the  prefix  accented  (like  the  simple  descriptives :  1288  a):  thus, 
dksUi,  'indestructible',  dgu,  'kineless',  dgopa,  'without  shepherd',  dfivana, 
'lifeless',  dmipi,  'without  friends',  dfifvi  f.,  'without  young*,  dmrtyu,  'death- 
less', dbrahman^  'without  priest',  dvyaea$f  'without  extension',  dhctoU, 
'without  oblation',  and  a  few  others:  AV.  has  dprajai.  but  (JB.  aprajd$. 
A  very  few  have  the  accent  on  the  penult :  namely,  a^ifotj  ajinif  and  avira 
(with  retraction,  from  tnrd);  and  AV.  has  abhritfy  but  RV.  abhratf, 

b.  In  compounds  with  the  prefixes  of  praise  and  dispraise,  tu  and  dui, 
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the  accent  is  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  that  of  the  final  member:  thai, 
iukdlpoj  *of  easy  make',  wbhdgay  'well  portioned',  ftmdJksatra,  'of  propitiou 
star',  tupuUrd,  'having  excellent  sons*,  $ugopdy  'well-shepherded',  »uiart(,  'of 
good  fame',  9ugdndhiy  'fragrant',  tubahiky  'well-armed*,  tupSthiUy  'of  ets) 
control',  mtkrdtu,  'of  good  edacity',  iuhdrd,  'good-heaited\  mmdj,  *wril- 
garlanded',  tuvdrman,  'well-cuirassed',  mivi§aa,  'well-clad\  supr&mU,  'well 
gaiding';  durbhdga,  'ill-portioned',  dMrdf^ika,  'of  otII  aspect*,  durdkdra,  'hard 
to  restrain',  durgdndhi^  'ill-savored',  durddhif  'of  evil  designs',  durdhMm, 
'hard  to  restrain',  dutidritu,  'hard  to  excel',  duroty^fv,  'hard  to  cross',  d«r- 
dk6r,  'ill-yoked',  dumdman,  'ill-named',  durva$a$,  'ill-dad'. 

There  are,  however,  a  not  inconsiderable  nomber  of  instances  in  whiek 
the  accent  of  these  compounds  is  upon  the  final  syllable :  thus,  nif tprd,  'waQ- 
lipped',  ivapatydf  'of  good  progeny',  nucahka^,  'of  good  aspect',  9vangw(, 
'well-fingered',  avisH,  'having  good  arrows',  niptvds,  'well  fatted';  and  com- 
pounds with  derivatives  in  ana,  as  tuvijiuind,  'of  easy  discernment',  fi^ 
tarpand,  'of  easy  approach',  du^eyavand,  'hard  to  shake';  and  AY.  has  jm- 
phald  and  wbandha  against  RV.  auphdla  and  nibdndhu.  Like  avira,  Mcrfro 
shows  retraction  of  accent.     Only  dUrdfir  has  the  tone  on  the  prefix. 

On  the  whole,  the  distinction  by  accent  of  possessive  from  detennina- 
tive  is  less  clearly  shown  in  the  words  made  with  su  and  dus  than  in  toy 
other  body  of  compounds. 

c.  The  associative  prefix  sa  or  (less  often)  $ahd  is  treated  like  ao  ad- 
jective element,  and  itself  takes  the  accent  in  a  possessive  compound :  thus, 
idkraiu,  'of  joint  will',  idnamany  'of  like  name',  tdrupa^  'of  similar  form', 
idyoni,  'having  a  common  origin',  idvdeai,  'of  assenting  words',  idtoka.  'hi- 
ving progeny  along,  with  one's  progeny*,  idbrdhmana,  'along  with  the  Brsb- 
mans',  sdmula,  'with  the  root',  aintarde^,  'with  the  intermediate  directions'; 
safidgopOf  'with  the  shepherd',  8ahdvat$a,  'accompanied  by  one's  young',  ttihd- 
patni,  'having  her  husband  with  her',  Bohdpurusa,  'along  with  our  men*. 

In  RV.  (save  in  a  doubtful  case  or  two),  only  saha  in  such  compounds 
gives  the  meaning  of  'having  along  with  one,  accompanied  by';  and,  sinw 
»aha  governs  the  instrumental,  the  words  beginning  with  it  mig^it  be  of  the 
prepositional  dass  (below,  1310).  But  in  AV.  both  sa  and  saha  have  thi^ 
value  (as  illustrated  by  examples  given  above);  and  in  the  later  langua^. 
the  combinations  with  ta  are  much  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  the  accent  is  that  of  the  floii 
member:  thus,  tajdaoy  eajdiaf,  sadt^a,  aaprdthas,  sabddJuu;  and  AV.  shows 
the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  in  sdngd  ((B.  ainga)  and  the  substantivized 
(1312)  tavidyutd. 

d.  Possessive  compounds  with  the  exdamatory  prefixes  ha  etc.  are  too 
few  in  the  older  language  to  furnish  ground  for  any  role  as  to  accent:  H- 
bandha  is  perhaps  an  example  of  such. 

1305.  Possessive  compounds  in  which  a  verbal  prefix  is 
used  as  prior  member  with  adjective  value,  qualifying  a  noun 
as  final  member,    are  found    even   in   the   oldest  language,    and 
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are  rather  more  common  later  (compare  the  descriptive  com- 
pounds, above,  1289 ;  and  the  prepositional,  below,  1810).  They 
usually  have  the  accent  of  the  prefix. 

Most  common  are  those  made  with  pra,  vt,  and  sam:  thus,  for  example, 
prdmahas,  'having  exceeding  might',  prdfravaSf  Videly  famed';  vCgtiva,  'of 
wry  neck',  vytrngOf  'having  limbs  away  or  gone,  limbless',  vijani,  'wifeless', 
vCparva  and  vfpanu,  'Jointless',  vyhdhvan,  'of  wide  ways',  v^maruu,  both  'of 
wide  mind'  and  'mindless',  v{vae<Uf  'of  discordant  speech';  sdmpaini,  'having 
one's  hasband  along',  stllmmonoj,  'of  accordant  mind',  sdiiuahasraf  'accompa- 
nied by  a  thousand',  sdmokas,  'of  joint  abode'.  Examples  of  others  are : 
fUyumU,  'surging  over',  ddhivastraf  'having  a  garment  on',  ddhyardhOf  'with 
a  half  over',  ddhyaksa^  'overseer',  dpodaka,  'without  water',  abh<rupa,  'of 
adapted  character',  dvatokOf  'that  has  aborted',  imanas,  'of  favorable  mind', 
Udojas,  'of  exalted  power',  nfmanyUf  'of  assuaged  fury',  nfrmayOf  'free  from 
guile',  nfrhasta,   'handless'. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases,  the  accent  is  otherwise;  and 
generally  on  the  final :  thus,  avake^d,  upamanyd,  vifaphd^  vifikhd  (AY.  vf- 
^ikha],  vikarnd,  sammatr^  etc. ;  in  an  instance  or  two,  that  of  the  final  mem- 
ber; thus,  sam^'Cgvari,  'having  a  common  young'. 

1808.  Possessive  compounds  with  an  ordinary  adverb  as 
prior  member  are  also  found  in  every  period  of  the  language. 
They  usually  have  the  accent  which  belongs  to  the  adverb  as  in- 
dependent w^ord. 

Examples  are :  dntyuli,  'bringing  near  help',  av6devaf  'calling  down  the 
gods',  iiduti,  'helping  on  this  side,  ihdcitta,  'with  mind  directed  hither', 
daksmatdskapardaf  'wearing  the  braid  on  the  right  side',  ndnadharmanf  'of 
various  character',  purudhdpratika,  'of  manifold  aspect',  vigvdtomtikha,  'with 
faces  on  all  sides',  BodydiUi,  'of  immediate  aid',  vfiurupaf  'of  various  form', 
smddudhafif  'with  udder'. 

An  instance  or  two  of  irregular  accent  are  met  with:  thus,  purorathd, 
'whose  chariot  is  foremost'. 

1807.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  (1222 
c.  2]  that  the  indifferent  suffix  ka  is  often  added  to  a  pure 
possessive  compound,  to  help  the  conversion  of  the  compounded 
stem  into  an  adjective;  especially,  where  the  final  of  the  stem 
is  less  usual  or  manageable  in  adjective  inflection. 

Also,  the  compound  possessive  stem  occasionally  takes  further 
a  possessive-making  suffix,  tn  (1230). 

The  frequent  changes  which  are  undergone  by  the  final  of  a  stem 
occurring  at  the  end  of  a  compound  will  be  noticed  further  on  (1815). 

1808.  The  possessive  compounds  are  not  always  used  in 
the  later  language  with  the  simple  value  of  qualifying  adject- 
ive; often  they  have  a  pregnant  sense,  and  become  the  equiva- 
lents of  dependent  clauses;  or  the   ^having'  which  is  implied  in 
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them  obtains  virtually  the  value  of  our  'having*    as  sign  of  past 
time. 

Thus,  for  example,  praptayauwmn,  'possessing  attained  adolesreoce\ 
i.  e.  'having  anlTed  at  adolescence';  amadkigaUifattra^  'with  oosiodied  books*, 
1.  e.  'wbo  has  neglected  stndy^  MoproyodM,  ^possessing  perfonned  efldrt\ 
i.  e.  *on  whom  effort  is  expended*;  i^iguGyahadartamavasama,  'haying  the 
sight  of  the  ring  as  termination',  i.  e.  'destined  to  end  on  sight  of  the  ring*; 
^dkrtavimdacaiytAf  'lisTing  an  extracted  despair-arrow',  i.  e.  'when  I  ihsll 
have  extracted  the  bsib  of  despair ;  crmUtvisianh  kriffotam,  let  him  be  made 
with  heard  details',  i.  e.  'let  him  be  informed  of  the  details*. 

B.  Compounds  with  fioverned  Final  Member. 

1300.  Participial  Compounds.  This  group  of  oom- 
pounds,  in  which  the  prior  memher  is  a  present  participle  and 
the  final  memher  its  ohject,  is  a  small  one  (toward  thirty  exaia- 
ples,  and  exclusively  Vedic  —  indeed,  almost  limited  to  the 
oldest  Vedic    of  the  Rig- Veda'. 

The  accent  is  on  die  final  syllable  of  the  participle,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  latter  s  accent  as  an  independent  word. 
Examples  are:  vidAdvatu,  'winning  good  things^  Jksayidtrira,  'governing 
(kfdyani)  heroes',  tardddcem,  'overcoming  (l&rani)  foes*,  abharSdvatm,  'bring- 
ing good  things',  eodayAwnatif  'inciting  (eod&yaiUJ  devotion',  mandofdltaUu, 
'rejoicing  friends',  dharay&ikavi,  'sustaining  sages\  nuxnkay&dtmfi,  'bestow- 
ing wealth'. 

In  tadddyoni,  'sitting  in  the  lap'  (todol  quite  anomalously  for  sidol  or 
$adat ,  and  tprhay^vttrna,  'emulons  of  color*,  the  case-relation  of  the  fiml 
member  is  other  than  accusative.  In  pafay^  mandaydisakham  (RV.  i.  4  7l, 
fMtaydt,  with  accent  changed  accordingly,  represents  pofoydlsaikAam,  the  tlnal 
member  being  understood  from  the  following  word.  VidAda^va  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  its  derivative  vaCdadacvi,  Of  this  formation  appear  to  be  jam- 
6dagni^  pratddvatu  (prathdd?),  and  tratddasyu  (for  trcudddofyu?).  It  wis 
noticed  above  (1299  c)  that  ywfujandiopti  is  ospable  of  being  understood  ss 
a  unique  compound  of  like  character,  with  a  perfect  instead  of  present  par- 
ticiple; tddhadiatif  on  account  of  its  accent,  is  probably  poasessive. 

1810.  Prepositional  Compounds.  By  this  name  may 
be  conveniently  called  those  combinations  in  which  the  prior 
member  is  a  particle  having  true  prepositional  value,  and  the 
final  member  is  a  noun  governed  by  it. 

Such  combinations,  though  few  in  number  as  compared  with 
other  classes  of  compounds,  are  not  rare,  either  in  the  earlier 
language  or  the  later. 

Their  accent  is  so  various  that  no  rule  can  be  set  up 
respecting  it. 
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ft.  Examples  are:  dtyavi,  ^passing  tbiough  the  woof,  aUratrdy  *over- 
night*,  aihnatrdf  ^exceeding  meaaare*;  Adhhraihay  'lying  on  the  chariot',  adtU" 
gttvdj  'belonging  to  the  cow';  adhaspaddy  'under  the  feet\  adkoaJudy  *below 
the  axle';  dnupaihay  ^following  the  road',  dnuvrata,  'according  to  direction' 
(but  perhaps  possessiTe  ?),  anupurvd,  'following  the  one  preceding,  one  after 
another',  anuHityd,  'in  accordance  with  truth',  anuk&la,  'down  stream',  etc.; 
dniatpatKa  (with  anomalously  changed  accent  of  antdr)^  'within  the  way', 
antardavdy  'within  the  flame*  (?),  antarhastdy  'in  tlie  hand';  drUigrhay  'near 
the  house';  dpavrata,  'out  of  due  course'  (possessive?);  apiprJna,  'accom- 
panying the  breath',  dpivratOy  'concerned  with  the  ceremony',  api^arvatdy 
'bordering  on  the  night',  apUtarndy  'next  the  ear';  ahhijUiiy  'reaching  to  the 
knee',  ahhivifa  and  ahhUaivant  'overcoming  heroes';  ipaihU  'on  the  road', 
ideva,  'going  to.  the  gods',  lijaraid,  'reaching  old  age\  advada^dy  'up  to 
twelve';  upakaksdy  'reaching  to  the  arm-pits',  upoitamdy  next  to  last,  penult- 
imate'; updribudhnay  'above  the  bottom',  updrimartyay  'rising  above  mortals'; 
tirojand,  'beyond  people';  rUhtaldy  'out  of  the  house';  paripdd,  ('about  the 
feet')  'snare',  pa/rihastd^  'about  the  hand,  bracelet';  pardkfay  'out  of  sight', 
pardmatray  beyond  measure',  parogavyutiy  'beyond  the  fields',  parahsahatrd 
{pdrahttihatray  9^-))  ^&bove  a  thousand';  pratidofdy  'toward  evening*,  ptaXi- 
lom&y  'against  the  grain',  pratOBUlay  'up  stream',  praiydkfay  'before  the  eyes'; 
hdldhparidhiy  'outside  the  enclosure';  vtpaOiiy  'outside  the  road';  scrmafcfd, 
'dose  to  the  eyes,  in  sight'. 

b.  Gompounds  of  this  character  are  in  the  later  language  especially 
common  with  adhi :  thus,  adhyatma,  'relating  to  the  soul  or  self,  adhiyajHay 
'relating  to  the  sacrifice',  etc. 

e.  A  sufflxal  a  is  sometimes  added  to  a  final  consonant,  as  in  ^anatd, 
'on  the  wagon',  dvytisd,  'until  daybreak'.  In  a  few  instances,  the  suffix  ya 
is  taken  (see  above,  1212d. 5);  and  in  one  word  the  suffix  in:  thus,  pari" 
panih^,  'besetting  the  path'. 

d.  The  prepositional  compounds  are  especially  liable  to  adverbial  use: 
see  below,  1313  a. 

Adjective  Compounds  as  Nouns  and  as  Adverbs. 

1811.  Compound  adjectives,  like  simple  ones,  are  freely 
used  substantively  as  abstracts  and  collectives,  especially  in  the 
neuter,  less  often  in  the  feminine ;  and  they  are  also  much  used 
adverbially,  especially  in  the  accusative  neuter. 

The  matter  is  entitled  to  special  notice  only  because  certain  forms  of 
combination  have  become  of  special  f^quency  in  these  uses,  and  because  the 
Hindu  grammarians  have  made  out  of  them  distinct  classes  of  compounds* 
with  separate  names.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Yeda  which  by  Itself  would 
call  for  particular  remark  nnder  this  head. 

1812.  The  substantively  used  compounds  having  a  numera 
as  prior  member,  along  with,    in  part,  the  adjective  compounds 
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themselves,  are  treated  by  the  Hindus  as  a  separate  class,  called 
dvigu. 

The  name  is  a  sample  of  tlie  class,  and  means  'of  two  oows*,  said  to  le 
used  in  the  sense  of  ^worth  two  eows*;  as  also  paneagu^  'bought  for  fire 
rows',  dvmaUy   ^worth  two  ships*,  p&9ieakapaia,  'made  in  flye  ciips\  and  so  on. 

Vedic  eiamples  of  nnmeral  abstracts  and  collectives  are:  dvirajd,  '[combat] 
of  two  kings*,  triyu^,  'three  ages\  triyoJanA,  ^space  of  three  leagues*,  tridhd. 
'the  triple  heaven*,  paiieayoJan6j  'space  of  five  leagues*,  fadahA^  'six  days* 
time\  da^afigyldt  'ten  Angers*  breadth*;  and,  with  snfflx  ya,  mkatralm^, 
'thousand  days*  Joamey*.  Others,  not  numeral,  but  essentially  of  the  same 
character,  are,  for  example:  anamUrd^  'freedom  from  enemies',  mfcitduu. 
^fireedom  from  guilt*,  $avidyuUi^  thunderstorm*,  riVciaya,  'heartlessness*,  and 
tdhfdaya,  'heartiness*,  mmUimS,  'prosperity  by  day*,  tumrgd  and  au^ahtmL 
'prosperity  with  beasts  and  birds*.  Feminines  of  like  use  are  not  quotsUc 
from  RV.  or  AV.;  later  occur  such  as  tri(^(t,  'three  hundred*  '481\  trUxter, 
'the  three  worlds*,  poflcomu/i,  'aggregate  of  five  roots*. 

As  the  examples  show,  the  accent  of  words  thus  used  is  various;  but 
it  is  more  prevailingly  on  the  final  syllable  than  in  the  adjective  compounds 
in  their  ordinary  use. 

1318.  Those  adverbially  used  accusatives  of  secondary  ad- 
jective compounds  which  have  an  indeclinable  or  particle  as 
prior  member  are  reckoned  by  the  Hindu  grammariane  as  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  compounds,  and  called  by  the  name  atn^a^fbkam. 

This  term  is  a  derivative  from  the  compound  verb  (1094)  made  up  of 
av}fayay  'uninfleoted*,  and  ybhu,  and  means  'conversion  to  an   indeelinaUe'. 

a.  The  prepositional  eompounds  (1810)  are  especially  frequent  in  this 
use:  thus,  for  example,  anuBvadh&m,  'by  one's  own  will*,  abhipuirvtcm,  'in 
succession*,  advada^m,  'up  to  twelve',  pratido$&m,  'at  evening*,  »amaMm, 
*ln  sight'.  Instances  given  by  the  grammarians  are:  adhihari,  'upon  Hari\ 
uparajanif  'under  the  king*,  upanadam  or  upanadi,  'near  the  river*,  pratyagni, 
'toward  the  fire',  pratlni^am^   'every  night*,  nirmaksikamf  'free  from  flies'. 

b.  A  large  and  important  class  is  made  up  of  words  having  a  relatiTe 
adverb,  especially  yatha^  as  prior  member.  Thus,  for  example,  yathava^6m. 
'as  one  chooses*  (vd^a,  'will'),  yatkakftdmt  'as  done  [before],  aceording  to 
custom*,  yiUhanamd^  'by  name',  yaikabhoffdf  'according  to  several  portion'. 
yaihdfigd  and  yathdparik,  'limb  by  limb',  yatrakdmam,  'whither  one  will\ 
ydx^atwiatrdm,  'in  some  measure',  yavajjtvd,  'as  long  as  one  lives',  yavot- 
idbitndhut  'according  to  the  number  of  relations*. 

These  compounds  are  not  common  in  the  old  language;  BY.  has  with 
yathft  only  four  of  them,  AV.  only  ten;  and  no  such  oompoand  la  used  sd- 
Jiotively  except  ydehtefthd  RV.,  yavachreithd  AT.,  'as  good  at  possibk'. 
^^B.  has  yathakaHh,  yaihdeoHh,  ydthakama,  ydthakrahA  as  ai^ectivaa  (followed 
in  each  case  by  a  correlative  tdihd).  The  adjective  use  in  the  later  language 
also  is  quite  rare  as  compared  vrith  the  adverbial. 

Other  eases  than  the  accusative  occasionally  oocur:   thus,   inttnunentil, 
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as   yalhatarhkhyena^  yathofaktyaf    yathepsaya,  yathapratigunaU ;  and   ablative, 
as  yathdueityat. 

0.  Other  adverbial  compoands  of  equivalent  character  occar  earlier,  and 
are  common  later:  for  example,  rtekarmdnif  ^according  to  sacrificial  use', 
nandrathdniy  *on  different  chariots*,  'ubhayady<i$f  'two  days  in  succession*; 
citrapadakramamj  *with  wonderful  progress*,  pradanapurvamj  *with  accom- 
paniment of  a  gift';  etc. 

Anomalous  Compounds. 

1814.  As  in  every  language,  compounds  are  now  aAd  then 
met  with  which  are  of  anomalous  character,  as  exhibiting  com- 
binations of  elements  not  usually  put  together,  or  not  after  such 
a  method,  or  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  of  these,  especially  of 
those  occurring  in  the  old  language,  may  well  be  noticed  here. 

a.  Compounds  having  a  particle  as  final  member :  as,  apraii,  ^having  no 
equal',  tuvipraH,  'mightily  opposing',  diatha,  'refusing',  vUaiha,  'false',  ya- 
thdtathd,  'as  it  really  is',  sHuahaf  'prosperity  in  companionship',  etc. 

b.  Agglomerations  of  two  or  more  elements  out  of  phrases :  thus,  aham- 
purvdy  'eager  to  be  first',  ahamuttard,  'contest  for  preeminence',  mamcMitydj 
'contest  for  possession',  itihdad,  'legend'  [Hi  ha  ^'sa,  'thus,  indeed,  it  was'), 
naghamard  and  naghari$d,  'not,  surely,  dying  or  coming  to  harm',  lEutrflMt, 
'some  unknown  person',  iadfdartha^  'having  just  that  as  aim',  kucidartMh, 
'having  errands  in  every  direction',  kaeitkardf  'doing  all  sorts  of  things',  fcu- 
haeidvid,  'wherever  found',  yadbhavitya,  'What- will-be',  etc. 

o.  Agglomerations  in  which  the  prior  member  retains  a  syntaetic  form: 
as,  ca»yonya  and  paratpara,  'one  another'. 

d.  Aggregations  with  the  natural  order  inverted :  as,  pitamahd  and 
tatamahd,  'grandfather'. 

e«  Aggregations  of  particles  were  pointed  out  above  (1111a);  also  (1  lS2b) 
cases  in  which  nd  and  md  are  used  in  composition. 

f.  In  the  later  language,  a  preposition  is  occasionally  preceded  in  com- 
position by  a  case  dependent  on  it:  thus,  dantantah,  'between  the  teeth*, 
tadbahUf  'outside  of  it',  satyavind,  'without  truth*. 

Stem-finals  altered  in  Composition. 

1816.  In  all  classes  of  compounds,  certain  changes  of  final 
are  liable  to  appear  in  the  concluding  member;  generally,  they 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  compound  to  the  a-^leclension. 
Thus: 

lU  A  stem  in  an  often  drops  its  final  consonant:   examples  are  akfOj 
^rz      tdkvmt  flroa,    atOta,  ahaf  takta,  brahma,    mwrdha,  raja,    loma^   vfia,  ^a, 


h^  Ab  f  er  i  it  dwoged  to  a :  examples  are  angula,  a^akij  a^ra,  kuk$a, 
Mkira,  madOf  nSMo,  hkuma,  ratra,  $akha,  hala. 
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o.  An  a  is  added  after  a  final  oonaonant,  and  sometimes  after  an  «-Towel 
or  a  diphthong:  examples  are  rea^  tvaea;  uda,  pada,  forada;  apa;  dhmra^ 
pura;  akna,  ofmana,  vdkna,  t^fiia;  ofiosa,  offOMa,  thfu$a,  unua,  omm, 
tamoiaf  mana$a,  yaju$a,  rajcuaf  raka$af  varccuaj  veda»a,  frfyoaa,  $ar(ua; 
bhruva,  diva^  gava,  goffa^  nava. 

Irregular  Construction  with  Compounds. 

1816.  In  the  looseness  of  unlimited  and  fortuitous  comhi- 
nation,,  in  the  later  language,  it  is  not  rare  that  a  word  in  com- 
position has  an  independent  word  in  the  sentence  depending  upon 
it  alone,  rather  than  upon  the  compound  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

A  few  examples  are:  eiUti^ramalhim  bala  devanam  api  (MBh.),  'a  girl 
disturbing  the  minds  even  of  the  gods*;  JyoUfom  madkyaedfi  (H.),  ^moving 
in  the  midst  of  the  stars*;  hhagavaia  krUuaiMkare  'rntUn  (9.),  'in  him,  whose 
sacraments  have  been  performed  by  the  blessed  one*;  $yandane  daUadrM 
[^.\  'with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  chariot*. 

Similar  evidences  of  the  looseness  of  composition  are:  na  drftapmni 
'thava  (Tttta,  'not  seen  nor  heard  of  before';  darupairath  ea  frnnmofom,  'a 
wooden  and  an  earthem  vessel*. 


APPENDIX. 


A.  The  following  teiLt  is  given  (as  promised  above, 
8)  in  order  to  illustrate  by  an  example  the  variet}'  of  San- 
skrit type  in  use.  It  is  given  twice  over,  and  a  trans- 
literation into  European  letters  follows.  The  text  is  a  fable 
extracted  from   the  first  book  of  the  Hitopade9a. 

The  Hunter,  Deer,  Boar,  and  Jackal. 

^^  w^i  I  Hri^H  lyt  ij^  fnuN  ^^:  ^tyhsj  fw:  i 

mm  iii^f^MifM  wvff^ ^fmf^  f^wn  <t<Mu^fi^  ^TT^^  wr- 
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«?tH^5Er:  H^^m  f^FMnjrsftTTt^  iTfT:  J  fi5r  ^  ^  ^ 
?TfT^^=r  ^  ^  f^TyrR  ^[^:  €^  ^:  i  g^^ornn^ 
qcrm  m?T:  I 

il^l>d\^4^|enHIHdt^ch;qf^^HHI«^l(l4TtrF3HT 

ifHUvufii  HUT  w^  dcn^^ifnTivij)  ii 

fvivfimTH  fni^T^  nimPi  fcnnn  vhduiidHlHM  ^anj^i^  mididVwRn 
ifii:  I  wft  i*  iwftftn 

o^/  kalymMkatakttcatiav^  hhlairQiao  noma  vyodAaJ^.  sa  eai  'kadd 
maiwiiulHi^Jk  son  dAofutr  adaya  vmd^afavlmadhyam  gaiai,  ttUra 
ifna  mfyn  eko  vyapaditaA.  mryam  adaya  yachatd  tena  gkorokrtih 
tukaro  drsfaJ^,  taias  tema  mfyam  bkHmau  ituiA^a  suAarai  gartm 
AffHi^.  suAarma  'py  aya^  pralayayAa$myAarayarjamaik  Ariva  $a 
tyidAo  musAad^  AaAif  cAnmadrumm  wa  ptqpata,    yaiaJ^: 

jahm  aynim  vifcuti  f&strmm  AfudwyadAH  jwiftiwam  fireA, 
mmittam  kitkeid  otictyo  deAl  prwfmr  vimueyaie. 


AprENDix.  459 

atrantare  iRrgharavo  noma  jambukah  paribhramann  ohararM 
tan  mjrtan  m^pavyad/iasukaran  apa^at,  alokya  ^cintayad  asau:  alto 
hhagyam.    mahad  hhojyam  mtnupastMtam.    athava : 

acmHiani  du^kAam  yathiai  'ra  "yanti  dehinamt 
mkhany  api  tathd  manye  ddivam  atrd  'tiricyate, 

bhavattt;  esam  mdnsdir  masatrayam  aamadhikam  hhqjanam  me 
hhavisyati.  tatah  prathamahtibhuksdydni  tdvad  imani  svdduni  mdhsdni 
vihidya  kodanddtanUaynam  snayuhandham  khdddmi  *iy  uktvd  tathd 
'karot.  taiag  chinne  sndyuhandhe  drtttam  utpatitena  dhanmd  hrdi 
hhitmah  sa  diryhardva^  pancatvath  gatah.    ato  *ham  hravimi: 

kartavyah  sathcayo  nityam  kartavyo  nd  ^tisaihcayah; 
atisamcayadosma  dhanusd  jambuko  hata^, 

B.  The  following  text  is  given  in  order  to  illustrate 
by  a  sufficient  example  the  usual  method  of  marking  accent, 
as  described  above  (87,  90).  In  the  MSS.,  the  accent-signs 
are  almost  invariably  added  in  red  ink.  The  text  is  a 
hymn  extracted  from  the  tenth  or  last  book  of  the  Kig- 
Veda;  it  is  regarded  by  the  tradition  as  uttered  by  VdCy 
'voice'  (i.  e.  the  Word  or  LiOgos). 


Hymn  (X.  125)  firom  the  Big- Veda. 

^  ^m%  ^^  ^^  3?^  iislHHiu  ^^  II  :^  II 

rlT  4r|^  s?J^:  q^srr  nf^W^rt  MyNWllrflH^  II  5  II 
TOT  Wf  MdHir}  Tfi  f^rrottH  TX\  VtlfuifH  TX  f^UlTrUyhH^  • 
?gT#  q1  fT  3^1  f5!ir%  ^  ^  ^ifef  W  SRTPr  II  g  II 
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If  ?rm^  ^^  ^iiiitft  ?t  a?n*  w^  ft  ^g^ «  h  « 
g^  "^m  ^  i^rH^  ««^f4^  5J^  ^g^  ir  I 

ahdfh  rudrSbkir  vdstthhi^  caratny  ahdm  odityMr  utd  vi^ddecaih, 
ahdih  mitrivdrtmo  'hh&  hibharmy  ah&m  indrdgni  cMm  ofvino  *hhk,  1. 
ahdm  s6mam  ahandaath  bihhamiy  ahdni  tvdstaram  tUd  pusdnam  hhdgam^ 
ahdfh  dadhami  tlrdvmam  havlvnate  nuprdioye  ydjdmdnaya  sunvaii.  2. 
ahdiii  risfri  iofhydmant  vdsunaih  dkUd^  prathama  yq/niyanam, 
iim  ma  devA  vy  ddadhn^  purtUri  hkkristhdtrwh  hhkry  ave^yan^m,  3. 
mdya  sd  drmam  atti  y6  vipdgyaii  ydh  pr&niH  yd  %fi%  ffV^iy  uitdm, 
amantdvo  miih  td  upa  kiiyanii  ^rudhi  ^ruta  ^addAwdih  te  vadami.  4. 
cthdm  evd  svaydm  iddrix  vadami  /^^fh  devShhir  tUd  mhnu^bhik, 
ydih  kdm^e  idih-tam  uyrdvk  kfnomi  tdm  hrahmOnaih  tdm  fwh  idm 

iwnedhim,    5. 
ahdm  rudrdya  dhdnur  a  tanomi  hrakmadvUe  ^drave  hdntavH  u, 
ahdfh  j'dndya  satnddafh  kfnomy  ahdfh  dyOvaprthivi  U  vwe^a.    6. 
ahdfh  stive  pitdram  asya  murdhdfi  mdma  y6nir  apw  dfiidh  mnnudri, 
tdto  vi  tiUhe  hhuvafA  *ftti  vi^vo  *iA  WiH  dyirii  varmdnd  *pa  tp^^tmi.  7. 
ahdm  evd  rita  iva  prd  vamy  ardhhamana  bhuvafiani  vifva, 
par6  dtvh  pard  m&'pfthhyai  'UlvaH  mahinU  <dm  babh^va,    8. 
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The  references  in  both  Indexes  are  to  paragraphs.  In  this  one,  many 
abbreviations  are  used ;  bat  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  foand  self-explain- 
ing. For  example,  "pron."  is  pronunciation;  ''eaph.''  points  out  anything 
^relating  to  phonetic  form  or  euphonic  combination ;  "pros."*,  to  present-system ; 
'Mnt.*^  is  intensive;  "des."  is  desiderative ;  and  so  on.  A  prefixed  hyphen 
denotes  a  suffix;  one  appended,  a  prefix. 


a,  pron.  etc.,  19 — ^22;  combination 
with  following  vowel,  126 — 7 ;  loss  of 
initial  after  c  and  o,  135, 175  a;  re- 
sulting accent,  135;  not  liable  to 
guna^  235 ;  lightened  to  i  or  u,  249 ; 
lost  in  weakened  syllable,  253. 

-a,  prmy,1148;  scdry,  1208— 9 ;  —  a- 
stems,  dcln,  326— -34;  tiom  rdcl 
a-st.,  333,  354;  in  compsn,  1270, 
1283  ff.,  1287a. 

a-  or  an-,  negative,  1121  a ;  in  compsn, 
1288a,  1304  a. 

wilea,  prmy,  1181;  scdry,  1222  e. 

-aki,  see  1221b. 

yaks,  108g;  pres.,  708;  pf.,  788. 

aktara,  8. 

ak'sdn,  dk$i,  343  f,  431. 

aghosa,  34. 

yac  or  afie,  pf.,  788;  pple,  957c; 
stems  ending  with,  407 — 10. 

-a;,  219,  383  d.5,  1200c. 

yaiir^  see  ae, 

yanj  or  aj,  eoph.,  219;  pres.,  694, 
687;  pf.,  788. 

-anda,  1201. 

-a/,'383d.3,  1200a  —  and  see  -ant. 

-ataj  see  1176 e. 

-atif  see  1157. 3. 

-atti,  see  1161c. 

-atnUf  see  1196c. 

-atray  see  1185 d. 

-atha,  see  1163b. 

-athuy  see  1164. 


yad,  impf.,  621. 

-ad,  383  d.4,  1200  b. 

adhi,  loss  of  initial,  1087  a. 

adhika,  in  odd  numbers,  477  a,  478b. 

yan,  euph.,  192b;  pres.,  631. 

-an,  1160. 

an-,  see  a-, 

-ana,  1150;  stems  in  compsn,  1271. 

anadvdh,  dcln,  224b,  404. 

-ana,  1150. 

-ani,  1159. 

-ani,  1150. 

-aniya,  962,  965,  1215  b. 

-anu,  see  1162. 

nnudattaf  81. 

anudattatara.  90  c. 

anuniUika,  36,  73. 

anuvrata,  with  ac«us.,  272. 

antutiibh,  euph.,  151c. 

anu9vara,  pron.  etc.,  70 — 3;  trans- 
literation, 73. 

anehds,  dcln,  419. 

-an(  or -a(,  ofpples,  584,  1172;  their 
dcln,  443  ff. 

-anta,  1172. 

antahstha,  31,  51. 

aniara,  in  compsn,  1302  c.  5. 

-anti,  see  1172. 

anydy  dcln,  523. 

ap  or  ap,  dcln,  151  d,  393. 

apt,  loss  of  initial,  1087a. 

-abha,  1199. 

a&^iniAita-circumflex,  84  d. 
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yam^  pros.,  634;  aor.,  862. 

-am^  infin.  in,  970  a,  971 ;  gerond,  995. 

nmnas^  eaph.,  176  c. 

-flyf,  infln.  in,  970  f,  975. 

-ara^  see  1188d. 

(irf,  dcln,  343  d. 

-aru^  see  1192. 

y^ati,  pf.,  788. 

yatth,  so-called,  108  f,  1067. 

artha,  in  compsn,   1302c.  4. 

aryam&n,  dcln,  426  a. 

iirvan^  tirvani,  455. 

yarh^  pres.,  613;  pf.,  788. 

-ala^  see  1189. 

nlpaprana^  37. 

yav,  aor.,  838,  908;  pple,  954e. 

nva^  loss  of  Initial,   1087  a. 

twagraha^  16. 

yavadhirj  so-called,  108  f. 

avaydj,  avayd^  406. 

avyct^^fuiva,   1313. 

yof  'attain',  pres.,  694, 708;  pf.,  788 ; 

aor.,  834b,  837—9;  fut.,  936. 
yac  *enjoy',  pres.,  727;  des.,  1029b, 

1031. 
yas  ^he\  pres.,  636,  621 ;  in  peripbr. 

conjn,  1070—2,    1073  d;   in  ppial 

peripbr.  pbrases,  1075  d;  in  cmpd 

conjn,  1094. 
yas  *tbrow\  pres.,  761  c;  aor.,  847. 
-c»,  1151;  dcln  of  stems  in,  411  if. 
-as,  inHn.  in,  970  a    971. 
cudn.  dtrj,  398,  432. 
-(Mi,  1198. 

dtfjy  enpb.,  219:  and  see  asdn. 
-ate,  infln.  in,  970  c,  973. 
cuthdnj  dsthij  343  f,  431. 
-aanay  see  1195. 
yah  'say',  pf.,  801a. 
yah  'connect'!?),  788. 
dhcmy  dhaty  dhas,  430  a. 

5,  pron.  etc.,  19 — 20,  22;  combina- 
tion of  final,  126—7 ;  vrddhi  of  a, 
235  ff. ;  ligbtened  to  i  or  t*  250  ,*  to  a, 
250  c ;  in  pres. ,  661—6, 761  d.  2, 3 ; 
in  aor.,  884 ;  in  pple,  954c ;  in  des., 
1028d. 

i,   witb  ablative,  293  c. 

-5,  1149. 

a-stems,  dcln,  347  ff. 

-aka,  see  1181b. 

-oJIcw,  see  1181b. 

-5ta,  see  1161. 

dtman,  used  reflexively,  514. 

atmane  padam,  529. 

adi,  adika,  fidya,  in  compsn,  1302c.  1. 


-ana,  1223  a;  in  pples,  584,  1175. 

-am,  see  1223b. 

aniunasikya,  36. 

yap,  108g,  1087  f;  pres.,  708,  727: 

pf.,  783c;  aor.,  847;  des.,  103(>. 
abhdj  in  compsn,  1302  c.  5. 
dmredita,  1260. 
-ayana,   1219. 
-5yi,  1220. 
-ayya,  966  c,  1218. 
-ara^  see  1226b. 
-am,  see  1192. 
-ala,  see  1227. 
-5/tt,  see  1192,   1227. 
ya«,  pres.,  619,  628;  in  ppial  peripl. 

phrases,  1075  c. 
dsj  oidn,  asyhf  398,  432. 

i,  pron.  etc.,  19—20,   22;    i  and  y, 

55;  combinations  of  final,  126,  129; 

from  ya,  252,  784, 769, 922b.  954b. 
i,  union-vowel,  254 ;  in  pres. ,  630,631 ; 

Inpf.,  796—8, 803 ;  in  aor.,  876—7 ; 

in  fut.,  934—5,  943;  in  pple,  956; 

in  infln.,  968;  In  des.,  1031. 
/-stems,  dcln,  335 — 46 ;  from  rdcl  i-st., 

354;  in  compsn.  1276,  1287  c. 
yi  *go',  pres.,  612  note;  pf.,  783b, 

801  d;  int.  (?),  1021;  cans.,  1042e: 

in  ppial  peripbr.  phrases,  1075;  in 

compd  conjn,  1092b. 
yi  (m,  inv)  *send\  708,  716. 
-i,  prmy,  1155;  scdry,  1221. 
-ika,  prmy,  1186;  scdry,  1222  e. 
-ifca,  fem.  to  -aka,  1181a,  1222  d. 
yieh,  608,  753. 
-y,  219,  383  d.  5,  1200  c. 
-«,  383  d.  3,  1200  a;  advbl,  1109. 
'ita,  1176b,d. 
m,  uses  of,  1102  a. 
-ttu,  see  1161b. 
'itnu,  see  1196. 
-t<ra,  see  1185 d. 

yidh  or  indh,  pres. ,  694 ;  aor. ,  836—7. 
yin  (or  inv),  708,  713,  716,  749b. 
'in,  1183, 1230 ;  in-stems,  dcln,  438 fT.; 

in  compsn,  1275,  1287  e. 
'ina,  see  1177b,  1209 c,  1223 f. 
inakaa,   1029  c. 
-ineya,  see  1216b. 
yinv,  see  in. 
-ima,  1224  a. 
'iman,  see  1 168.  2. 
-iya.  1214. 
fyakm,   1029  c. 
€yant,  dcln,  451. 
ir-stpm«!,   dcln,  392. 
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-iVa,  see  1188e,  1226b. 

irajyaj  iradhOj  1021. 

-ila,  see  1189,  1227. 

iva,  enph.,  1102  b.' 

yu  *de8ire',  pres.,  608,  753. 

yia  *8end',    eaph.,  225;    pres.,  727, 

761  c. 
'Uoy  see  1197b. 
-i$tha,  467—70.  1184. 
-isnu.  1194. 
-u,  1153;  js-stems,  dclu,  411  ff. 

i,  proD.  etc.,  19 — ^20,  22 ;  combinations 
of  llnal,  126,  129;  circumflexed, 
128  c;  nncomblnable  in  dual,  138a; 
In  locative  sing.,  138 d;  t  as  final 
of  stem  In  verbal  compsn,  1093 — 4. 

i,  union-vowel, 254 ;  in  inflection, 555b ; 
of  pres.,  632—4;  of  impf.,  621, 
631-4 ;  of  f-aor.,  880, 888—90 ;  of 
int.,  1004 flf.;  i  for  i,  900, 935  a,  972. 

t-stems,  dcln,  347 — 68. 

-t,  1156;  to  t  before  added  sfx,  471, 
1239. 

-Ukz,  see  1186. 

yid,  pres.,  628,  630. 

-t(i,  see  1157.0. 

-Itu,  see  1161b. 

-tna,  1223  d. 

'imafiy  see  1168.2. 

lya,  conj.-stem,  1021. 

-iya,  1215. 

-lycu,  467 — 70,  1184;  stems  in,  dcln, 
463  ff. 

|/if,  pres.,  628;  aor.,  847. 

-tro,  see  1188e. 

V^,  pres.,  628,  630. 

i^varaf  with  gen.  infln.,  984. 

-i«a,  see  1197. 

ti,  pron.  etc.,  19 — ^20,  22;  u  and  v, 

57 ;  combinations  of  final,  126, 129 ; 

from  va,    252,    784,    769,   922b, 

954  b,  956. 
u-stems,    dcln,   335—46;    from   rdcl 

u-st.,  354. 
yu,  pres.,  708. 
-u,  1178. 
'uka,  1180. 

yuk8  'sprinkle',  pres.,  753. 
yue,  pres.,  761a. 
yuch,  608,  753. 
yujK  42,  108  g. 
un^i-suffixes,  1138. 
-u«,  383  d.  3,  1200  a. 
'Utra,  see  1185d. 
yud  or  undf  pres.,  694. 


ad,  Hdaka,  uddn,  398,  432. 

udutta,  81. 

-una,  see  1177c. 

yubj,  pres.,  753. 

yubh  OTumbh,  pres.,  694,727,753,758. 

ur-stems,  dcln,  392. 

-ura,  see  1188f,   1226b. 

-uri,  1191. 

-ula,  see  1189,  1227. 

ufdf%ai,  u^na,  dcln,  355  a,  416. 

ytu,  pres.,  608,  753,  727. 

'Uia,  see  1197. 

usdi,  enph.,  168;  dcln,  415  b. 

-usi,  see  1221c. 

usnfhy  eapb.,  223. 

-uSy  1154;  u^stems,  dcln,  411  ff. 

utr,  371. 

u,  pron.  etc.,  19 — ^20, 22 ;  combinations 
of  final,  126,  129;  circumflexed, 
128  c;  uncomblnable  in  dual,  138a; 
in  locative,  138  c. 

u-stems,  dcln,  347 — 68. 

-u,  1179. 

-uka,  see  1180. 

-utha,  see  1163c. 

9  9  9 

Udhan,  Udhar,  UdJuu,  430  b. 

una,  in  odd  numbers,  477  a,  478  b. 

-tcra,  see  1188 f. 

arj,  euph.,  219. 

yumuy  so-called,  108 f,  712 ;  pf. ,  801  g, 

1071  c. 
-usa,  see  1197. 
utmany  31,  59. 
yah  'notice',  euph.,  240,  745  a. 

r,  pron.  etc.,  23 — 6;  transliteration, 
24;  question  of  r  or  ar  in  roots 
and  stems,  108  d,  237;  retention 
after  a  final  vowel,  127;  combina- 
tions of  final,  126,  129 ;  impedes 
change  of  preceding  «  to  «,  181  a ; 
changes  succeeding  n  to  n,  189  ff. ; 
guna  and  vrddhi  increments  of,  235ff . ; 
irregular  changes,  241, 243 ;  variable 
final  r  of  roots  (so-called  f),  242. 

r-roots,  root-nouns  from,  383a,  b. 

r-stems,  dcln,  369 — ^76. 

r,  variable  (so-called  f),  roots  in,  242, 
245b;  theirpassive, 770c;  aor.,  885, 
900 ;  prec. ,  922  a ;  fut. ,  935  a ;  pple, 
957b ;  root-infin.,  971 ;  gerund  iiiya, 
992 

yr,  euph.,  242 ;  pres.,  608, 753, 643c, 
708,  716 ;  passive,  770c ;  pf..  783  a; 
aor.,  834a,  837,  847,  862;  int., 
1002  b. 
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-r,  see  1182 f. 

yreoiare,  pf.,  788;  tor.  804  d,  897. 

yreh,  608,  753;  pf.,  788. 

-r/,  383  d.  5,  1200  c. 

yrf^  or  fj  *8tietch  out*    pres.,   753, 

761c;  aor.,  894d,  897. 
Yrnv,  716. 
-rf,  383  d.  3,  1200  a. 
rivO,  euph.,  219. 
}/rd,  pres.,  753. 
yrdh,  pres. ,  694, 708,  761  b ;  pf.,  788 ; 

'aor.,  837-^,  840,  847;  des.,  1030. 
rbhuMn^  dclD,  434. 
Yft  *pu8h\  pres.,  753;  pf.,  788. 
rhint,  dcln,  450  a. 

f,  pion.  and  occarrence,  23 — 6;  as 
alleged  final  of  roots,  108  d,  242 
(and  see  r,  variable);  changes  suc- 
ceeding n  to  n,  189ff. 

f,  pron.  and  occurrence,  23 — 6;  its 
yuna-increment,  236. 

I  23  end. 

e,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinatioDS  of 
final,  131 — 3,  135;  ancombinable 
in  dual,  138  a;  guna  of  i  and  i, 
235  ff.;  as  alleged  final  of  roots, 
251,  761  d.  2. 

e,  infin.  in,  970a,  971. 

/ka^  dcln,  482  a;  used  as  article, 
482  a;  in  making  9*s,  477  b. 

ekafrulL  90c. 

-ena,  1223  e. 

■^ya,  966  b,  1217. 

-«ya,  1216. 

"eyya,   1216  c. 

-era^  see  1201. 

-eru,  see  1192. 

'tlima,  966 d,  1201. 

esds,  euph.,   176a. 

aj,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinations 
of  final,  131 — 3;  xyrddhi  of  i  and  f, 
235 fir.;  as  alleged  final  of  roots, 
251,  761d.  1;  fori  in  infiection, 
555b;  for  e  in  8ubj.  endings,  561. 

0,  pron.  etc.,  27 — 9;  combinations 
of  final,  131—2,  134—5;  before 
suffix  t/a,  136  b;  uncombinable, 
138c;  for  final  oi,  175  a;  ar,  179 
end;  guna  of  u  and  u,  235 CT.;  as 
alleged  final  of  roots,  251,  761  d.  3. 

otu  and  oitha^  euph.,  137c. 


-^ra,  see  1201. 
otthyOj  49. 

au,  pron.  etc.,  27 — ^9;  comblnatiooi 
of  final,  131—2,  134;  vrddhi  of 
u  and  ti,  235ff. 

h,  pron.  etc.,  67 — 9;  makes  heavy 
syllable,  79;  occurrence  as  final, 
148,  170a;  for  the  labial  and  gut- 
tural  spirants,  170d;  from  final  <. 
145,  170a,  172;  r,  144,  178; 
allows  change  of  s  to  s,  1^. 

n  or  th,  pron.  etc.,  70 — 3;  makei 
heavy  syllable,  79;  occurrence  as 
final,  148;  allows  change  of  s  to  f , 
183;  occurrence,  204,  212,  213d. 

k,  pron.  etc.,  39—40;  relation  to  c, 
42;  to  f,  64;  a  to  a  after,  IdOif.; 
added  to  final  n,  211;  from  e,  by 
reversion,  21417.;  as  final,  and  in 
'  internal  combination,  142,  217; 
from  f,  do.,  145,  218;  from  a,  226 e. 

-fca,  prmy,  1186;  sodry,  12^. 

'kata,  see  1245g. 

ykim,  pf.,  786;  aor.,  899c;  int., 
1008  flf. 

ykam,  aor.,  868;  pple,  955a. 

kampa,  90b. 

kdmvantf  euph.,  212. 

'kara,  1201. 

karmadharayat  1263. 

kal>pa  in  compsn,  1302  c.  5. 

ykas,  int.,   1002c. 

yka.  int.  (?),  1013. 

Jtcoma,  with  accus.,  272. 

karoj  in  sound-names,   18. 

ykaf,  int.,  1007,  1017. 

k{yarU,  dcln,  451. 

ykir,  756. 

ykuy  pres.,  633. 

ykup,  pres.,  761a. 

ykumar,  so-called,  108f. 

ykuSf  pres.,  727. 

ykr  <make\  pres.,  708,  713 — 5;  pf. 
797  b;  aor.  831,  834  a— 40,  847. 
894d;  int.,  1002c;  prefixes  i, 
1087  d;  in  periphr.  conjn,  1070 
— 3;  in  compd  conjn,  1091 — 4; 
special  constructions,  268. 

ykr  *p^aise^  int.,  1002b. 

yhr  'scatter',  242;  pres.,  753,  756; 
aor.,  885;  prefixes  a,  1087 d. 

ykrt  'cut',  pres.,  753,  758;  aor.,  847. 

ykrt  'spin',  pres.,  694. 
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-fcr«,  see  1105. 

krt-sutfiTes.   1138. 

-kfivas,  see  1105. 

yicfp,  pies.,  745b;  aor.,  834b. 

yktf,  pres.,  761a. 

fcffi,  958. 

yitrs,  euph.,  226c;  pres.,  753;  aor., 

916,  9*20;  int.,  1008. 
yklp,  26;  pf.,  786. 
-/mi,  see  1176 d. 
yknu  or  knuy,  cans.,   1042 e. 
ykrand  or  krad,  aor. ,  847,  890 ;  Int. , 

1002c.   1017. 
ykram,  pres..  745 d;  aor.,  833,  847, 

904a;    pple,   955a;    int.,   1002b; 

des.,   1031. 
ykfi,  pres.,  727;  cans.,  1042 e. 
ykrudh,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847. 
yfcrar,  aor.,  916,  920. 
krditu.  kroitr,  343  h,  374. 
ykUim,  pres.,  745d,  761a,  763. 
yklir,  pres.,  727,   761b;  aor.,  916. 
ks,  combinations  of,  146,  221. 
ykmrht  pres.,  713;  pple,  954 d. 
yfciiim,  pres.,  761a,  763. 
iwdm,  dcln,  388  b. 
yksoTy  aor.,  890. 
yk$a,  pres.,  761  d.l. 
ksama,  958. 
yksi  *dweir,  pres.,  753,  755;  cans., 

i042e. 
ykfi  'destroy',  pres.,  708,  727,  761  b; 

pple,  957a;  caus.,  1042  e. 
yk$ipf  pres.,  753. 
yk$udh,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847. 
ykaubh,  pres.,  761a. 
fc«aipra-circnmflex,  84  a. 
yksnu,  pres.,  626. 

kh^  pron.  etc.,  39;  relation  to  a,  61. 
ykhan,  pass.,  772;  pf.,  794 d;  aor., 

890;  pple,  955  b. 
ykhid,  pres.,  753. 
ykhiud,  pres.,  753. 
ykkya,  aor.,  847,  894c;  cans.,  1042d. 

gy  pron.  etc.,  39;  relation  to  ^  42; 

from  j  by  reversion,  214ff. 
gaUij  Id  compfln,  127oo. 
ygam,  pres.,  608,  747;  aor.,  833, 

834b,  837-9,    847,   887c;    pf., 

794d,  805;  fat.,  943;  pple,  954d; 

tet.,  1002c;  del.,  1028e,   1031; 

lOol-iiOBii,  383  b. 
yp^  'so*,  pres.,  660;  aor.,  830, 836 ff., 

|/#i   'riac",   251;    pres.,    761  d.l; 
Wkltaey,  Orsnmar. 


aor.,     884,     894  d,     912;     pple, 

954  c. 
ygah  or  gah,  int.,  1002b. 
ygiff  756. 
ygu,  int.,  1007. 
gunaj  27,  235  if. 
ygup^  des.,  1040. 
ygur,  pres.,  753,  756;  aor.,  834a. 
yguh,  euph.,  155,  223,  240;  pres., 

745c;  pf.,  793 f.;  aor.,  852,  916, 

920;  cans.,  1042. 
ygr  'praise*,  euph.,  242;  pres.,  727; 

aor.,  894 d. 
ygr  *swallow\  euph.,  242;  pres.,  727, 

753,   756;    aor.,   836,  847;    Int., 

1002  b. 
ygr  {oTJagf;  -wake*,  1020;  pf.,  786; 

aor.,  867,  871. 
ygrdh,  pres. ,  761a ;  pf. ,  786 ;  aor.,  847. 
gdj  euph.,  134;  dcln,  361c,  e. 
ygraih  or   granth,    pres.,    727,    730; 

pf.,  794 e. 
ygrabh  or  grah,    euph.,    155;   pres., 

727,  729,  732,  1066b;  pf.,  794c, 

801i ;  aor.,  834  b,  838, 900, 904  a,  b ; 

flit.,  935 d;  pple,  956;  infln.,  972; 

pass.,  998 d;  des.,  1031. 
ygla,  pres.,  761  d.l;   caus.,  1042d. 
gUiiiy  dcln,  361a. 

yft,'pron.  etc.,  39;  h  derived  from, 
66;  from  A,  by  reversion,  214 if. 

yghas,  euph.,  167;  Jaks  from,  640; 
pf.,  794 d;  aor.,  833.* 

gkosavanty  34. 

yghra,  pres.,  671, 749a;  caus.,  1042d. 

n,  pron.  etc.,  39;  occurrence  as  final, 
143,  386  b,  c,  407;  duplication  as 
final,  210;  adds  ilc  before  sibilant, 
211. 

e,  pron.  etc.,  42 — 4;   as  final,  142; 

from  t  before  a  palatal,    202 — 3; 

n  to  n  before  it,  208 end;  Internal 

combinations  of,  217;  reversion  to 

fc,  216 if.;  in  pres.,  681;  pf.,  787; 

int.,  1002end;  des.,  1028f. 
yeakaa  or  cakac,  so-called,  677. 
ycaks,  108 g;  pres.,  444,  621,  628, 

675. 
yearn,  pres.,  745 d. 
yeay,  pres.,  761  d. 2. 
year,  aor.,  899c;  int.,  1002b,  1017; 

des.,     1031;      In    ppial    periphr. 

phrases,  1075  b. 
yeal,  int.,  1002b,  1003. 
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ycay,  pres..  761  d.l. 

yd  'gather*,  reversion  of  r  to  fc, 
216.9,  681,  787,  1028f;  pres., 
708;    aor.,   889;   caus.,  1042  e. 

yd  'notice',  pre*.,  645;  aor.,  834a. 

ydty  108 g ;  reversion  of  c  to  fc,  216. 9, 
681.  787,  1002c,  1028 f;  int., 
1002  a,   1024;  des.,  1040. 

ydrU,  108  g. 

yerty  pres.,  753. 

yeyu.  pf.,  785;  aor.  (?  ,  868,  870. 

e&,  prou.  etc.,  42 — i;  as  final,  142; 
from  f  after  I* or  n,  203;  after 
other  mutes,  203 end;  in  internal 
combination,  220;  duplication  be- 
tween vowels,  227. 

ychand,  aor.,  883,  890. 

yeha^  pres.,  761  d.  3;  pf.,  806;  pple, 
954c;  cans.,  1042 d. 

yehidy  pres.,  694,  761b;  aor.,  832, 
834  d.  847. 

ychrd,  pres.,  694;  pple,  957d. 

J,  prou.  etc.,  42 — 4;  as  final,  142; 
in  internal  combination,  219 ;  n  to 
n  before  it,  202;  trom  t  before 
sonant  palatal,  202 ;  reversion  to  jf, 
215 if.;  in  pf.,  787;  in  des.,  1028 f.; 
before  na  of  pple,  957  c. 

yjaks,  so  called,  108  g;  pres..  640; 
pple,  955  c. 

Jdgaiy  dcln,  450 d. 

yjariy  pres.,  631,  645,  680,  761b, 
772;  pf.,  794 d;  aor.,  834  b;  pple, 
955  b;  des.,   1031. 

jdniy  dcln,  343  c. 

yjapy  int.,  1002b,   1017. 

yjabh  ox  jambhy   int.,    1002b,   1017. 

yjas,  pres.,  761a. 

yjagr,  so-caUed,  108f,   1020. 

^aCya-circumflex,  84  b. 

yji  'conquer',  reversion  of  j  to  y,  216. 
9;  in  pf.,  787;  in  des.,  1028 f; 
aor.  839,  889,  894b,  904e;  cans., 
I042e;  caus.  aor.,   1047,  861. 

ya  or  jl  'injure'  —  see  Jya, 

yjinv,  108  g,  716,  749  b. 

jikvamuliya,  39,  69. 

yjlv,  aor.,  838;  des.,  1028h,  1031. 

yjur,  pres.,  753,  750,  766. 

yjui,  pres.,  7o3  ;  aor.,  834b ;  in  sajQSy 

yju,  pres.,  727;  pf.,  786. 

yjr  'decay',  euph.,  242;  pres.,  7()lb, 

7ri6,  766;  pf.,j93e,  794 e. 
yjn'l,  pres..  727, 730;  aor.,  830,  837, 


894  c,  912;  caua.,  1042  d;  cau% 
aor.,  1047,  861;  caus.  des.,  1030. 

yjya  {01  ji.jVj,  pres.,  727,  761b;  pf.. 
785,  794b;  pple,  954c,  957a. 

yjvaly  aor.,  899c. 

Jh,  pron.  and  occurrence,  42;  as  final 
142;  in  internal  combination,  220. 

n,  pron.  etc.,  42;  from  n  after  a  pal- 
atal, 201;  before  ;,  202;  f,  203; 
r,  208  end. 

I,  pron.  etc.,  45 — 6 ;  from  a  final  pal- 
aul,  142;  p,  145,  218;  s,  145: 
ft,  147 ;  adds  t  before  a,  1 99  c ;  added 
to  final  n  before  sibilant,  211 ;  from 
j  in  internal  combination,  219;  ek, 
220;  k8y  221;  A.  222;  i,  226  b. 

th,  pron.  etc.  45 — 6. 

d,  pron.  etc.,  45 — 6;  I  used  for,  54; 
from  d  with  preceding  sibilant,  19>> 
end,  199  b. 

dA,  pron.  etc.,  45 — 6;  Ih  used  for, 
54;  from  dh  with  preceding  sibi- 
lant, 199  a;  from  h  with  following; 
t  or  thy  222. 

dhvam  for  dhvam,  881,  901,  924. 

n,  pron.  etc  ,  45 — 6;  as  final,  143; 
change  of  n  to,  189 — 95;  from  n 
with  preceding  sibilant,  199  b: 
doubled  as  final.  210 ;  adds  I  before 
a  sibilant,  211. 

t,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;  from  final  radi- 
cal a,  145,639 ;  do.  in  internal  combu. 
167 — 8;  with  preceding  sonant 
aspirate,  160;  assim.  to  following  f, 
162 ;  added  after  t  before  i,  199  c; 
after  n  before  s  or  i ,  207 ;  to  pal- 
atal before  palatal,  202 ;  before  r,203. 

-ty  added  after  short  final  vowel  of  root. 
345,376b,383b,1143d,1147c,1196t. 

-to,  of  pple,  952—6,  1176;  fa-stcms 
in  compsn,  1273, 1284 ;  scdry,  1245c. 

ytans  or  tas,  aor.,  899c;  int.,  1002b. 

ytakt,  pres.,  628,  708. 

ytaCy  pres.,  694. 

ytad,  euph.,  198b. 

tatpurutay  1263. 

todd/iita-suffixes,   1138. 

ytan  'stretch*,  pres.,  713;  pass., 772; 
pf.,  786,  794 d;  aor.,  833,  834 b. 
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847,     890;     pple,    954  d;     de«., 

1028  e. 
ytan  'thunder',  pres.,  761c. 
-tana,  1245  e. 

ytapy  pres.,  761b;  aor.,  834 d,  883. 
ytam,  pres.,  761a,  763;   aor.,  847; 

pple,  955  a. 
-tama,  471—3,  487,  1242  a. 
-lamam  and  -iarmm^  1111c,   1119. 
-Uiya,  1245  a. 

'iayt,  Infln.  in,  970 e,  975. 
'iar^  see  1109. 
-iara,  471—3,  1242  a. 
-iaram  and  tiaram,  1111  c,   1119. 
'iari,  infln.  in,  9701,   979. 
-iavanij  pple  in,  959 — 60. 
-tavt  and-tavai,  infln.  in,  970  b,  972. 
'iavya,  962,  964,  1212  d.  2. 
|/t(U,  see  tah9. 
'tas,  1152;  advbl,   1098. 
-la,  1237. 

-taty  impv.  forms  in,  570 — 1. 
'tat,  1238;   advbl,  1100  b. 
-«/i«,  1238. 
ytay,  pres.,  761  d.  1. 
tdlavya^  44. 
-tif  1157;  (t-stems  in  compsn,  1274, 

1287 d;     scdry,     1157.4;-  advbl, 

1102a. 
ytij,  euph.,  219;  int.,  1002a;  des., 

1040. 
'titha,  1242  d. 
ytir,  756,  766. 

ytu, pres.,  633 ;  aor., 868 ;  int.,  1002c. 
•tu,  1161,  970  b,  972. 
ytuj,  pres.,  753. 
ytud,  pres.,  753,  758. 
'turn,  infln.  in,  968, 970b,  972,987—8. 
ytur,   pres.,   753,   756,  761c,  766; 

des.,  1029  a. 
-tur,  ll82e. 
ytus,  pres.,  761  a. 
^(r,  euph., 242;  pres.,  715,  753,  756, 

^61  b,  766;  pf.,  794 e,  804;  aor., 

904d;  int.,  1002 b,c,  1017. 
-(r,  943,  1182;  tf-stems,  dcln,  369ff. 
trca,  euph.,  243. 
<rta,  trtlya,  euph.,  243. 
ytrdy    pres.,   694;    aor.,  836;   pple, 

198  b,  957  d. 
ytrpy pres.,  70S,  709,  753,  758,  761  a; 

pf.,  786;  aor.,  838,  847. 
|/(r«,pres.,761a;  pf.,786;  aor., 847. 
ytrh,  euph.,  223,  224b;  pres.,  694 

— 5;  aor.,  847,  916. 
'tos,  infln.  in,  970b,  972. 
ttrt  for  data,  955  c,  1087  e. 


tti  for  dati,   1157.  1  b. 

-tna,  1245  e. 

-tnu,  1196. 

-tya,  for  -ya,  992;  scdry,  1245  b. 

ytyaj,  euph.,  219;  pf.,  785. 

-tyai,  infln.  in,  970  e,  975. 

'tra,   1185;  or  tra,  advbl,   1099. 

ytrap,  pf.,  794 e. 

'tram,  advbl,  1099. 

ytraSy  pres.,  761a;  pf.,  794e. 

ytra,  108 g;   pres.,  628,  761c;  aor., 

893,  895. 
-tra,  see  -tra. 
'tri,  see  1185 e. 
tristHbhy  euph.,  151c. 
-ffi;  376  a,  1182. 
-tru^  see  1185e. 
'tva,  gerundival,  966  a,  1209  g;  scdry, 

1239. 
'tvata,  1239. 
-tvana,  1240. 
'tva,  990—1,  993. 
"tvanam,  993  c. 
-tvayoj  993  b. 

ytvis,  pres.,  753;  aor.,  916. 
-<M,'993b. 
'tvlnam,  993  c. 
yttar,  aor.,  890,  899c. 

th,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;  with  preceding 

sonant  aspirate,   160. 
'tha,    1163;    ordinal,    487;    or   tha, 

advbl,   1101. 
'tham,  advbl,  1101. 
-tha,  see  tha, 
-thu,  1164. 

d,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8. 

ydagh,    euph..    155,    160end;    aor., 

833—8. 
ydad,  672;  pf.,  794 e. 
ydadh,  672;  euph.,  155,  160end. 
dadhan,  dddht  343  f.,  431. 
d6n,  euph.,  389. 
diint,  dcln,  396. 
dantya,  47. 
ydabh,  euph.,   155;  pres.,  708;  pf., 

794 e;  aor.,  833,  847;  des.,  1030. 
ydam,  pres.,  761a,  763. 
'dam,  advbl,  1103a. 
yday,  pres.,  761  d.  2. 
ydaridra,  so-caUed,  108  f,  1024. 
ydac  or  dah^y  pres.,  746 ;  int.,  1002b. 
ydasy  pres.,  761a;  aoy.,  847,  899  c. 
ydah,   euph.,    155,  223;   aor.,  890, 

897,  444;  int.,  1002  b;  des.,  1030. 
yda  *give',  pres.,  667—9,  672,  749a; 
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pf..  803;  aor.,  630,  8:34  a,  836—9, 

847. 884, 894  c :  pple,  955  c,  1087  e, 

1157b;  des.,  1030,  1034;  caus., 

1042  d. 
ydn  *<!ut\  251;  pre*..  761  d.  3;  aor., 

834  a,  884 ;  pple,  954  c,  955  c,  957  a, 

1087  e,  1157  b. 
yda  ^bind\  251 ;  pres.,  761  d.  3 ;  pple, 

954  c,  957  a. 
yda  'cleanse',  pres.,  761  d.l. 
yda  *protect\  pf.,  787. 
-da,  advbl,   1103  a. 
-danlmy  advbl,   1103  b. 
yda^,  pres., 444, 639, 708;  pf.,790b. 
ydat^  pres..  444. 
-di,  advbl,   1103d. 
d(v,  dcln,  361  d. 
ydi^^  eupb.,  218;  pres.,   763;    aor., 

016.  920;  int..  1007,  1017. 
ydih,    enph..    155,    223;    aor.,  916; 

des..   1030. 
ydi,  pres.,  761c. 
ydAk9,  des.,   1031. 
y^t/idi,  so-called,  676;  pf.,  786;  aor., 

8:^. 

ydidhi,  so-called,  108 f,  G76;  pf.,  786. 
ydlp^  pres.,  761c;  aor.,  861. 
ydiv  'play*,  eapb.,  240;  pres.,  761c, 

765;  pple,  954  e. 
ydiv  or  dtv  'lament',  pple,  957  a. 
ydu,  pres.,  708;  pple,  957a. 
duehxina,  eupb.,   168. 
ydudh,   108g. 
ydus,  eupb.,  240,  1 150.  la,   1155. 1 ; 

pres.,  761  a;  aor.,  847 ;  cans.,  1042a. 
du9',  225,  1121c;  in  compsn,  1288b, 

1304  b. 
yduh,  eopb.,  155,  223;  pres.,  621, 

635;  aor.,  916,  920. 
ydr  'burst',  eupb.,  242;  pres.,  727, 

76lb:  pf.,  793e;  aor.,  831  ;  int., 

1002  a,  b,   1023.  - 

ydt  'regard',   pres.,  757,  773;    aor., 

834  a,  881.^ 
ydrp,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  847. 
Wff,    eupb.,   218;   pf.,    806;    aor., 

832,  834b,  836,  847,  890;  pass., 

998  d;  root-noun,  dcln,  386  c. 
dff,    rfffa,    drJuGf    witb  pron. -stems, 
'  518.' 
ydrh  or  drhh,  eupb..  155,  223;  pres., 

753,  758,  761b,  767. 
devanagarif   1. 
dotdn,  dds,  398,  432. 
dyH  and  dy6f  dcln,  361  d,e. 
ydvuty  pf.,  785;  aor.,  847,  863,  890; 

in^,   1002  c. 


ydra,    aor.,  912;  int.,   1024;    catis., 

1042  d. 
ydru,  pf.,  797b;  aor.,  868;  int.,  1018. 
ydruh,  eopb.,  155,  223;  pres.,  761  a; 

aor.,  a47,  920. 
|/rfru,  pres.,  727. 
dvcmdva,  1252. 
dviir,  dcln,  388 e. 
dvigu,    1312. 
ydvU,    eupb.,   226b,  c;    pres.,   621; 

aor.,  916,  920. 

t/A,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;    from  I  or  I* 

after  sonant  aspirate,   160. 
'dha,  see  -dha, 
ydhan^  pres.,  645. 
ydKam  or  dhma,  750. 
ydha  ^put',  pres.,  667—9.  672,  749a; 

aor.,  830,  834—9,  847,  884;  pple, 

954c;    des.,   1028d,   1030;   cans., 

1042  d. 
ydha   '»ock',   251;     pre*.,    761  d. 2; 

aor.,  868,  884,  912;    pple,  954c; 

caus.,  1042  d. 
-dha  or  'dha,  advbl,   1104. 
ydhavy  pple,  954 e. 
ydhi  ;or  dhinv),  708,  716. 
dhi,  final  of  compds,   lld5.2e,  1276. 
ydhu,  pres.,  708,  711,  753;  aor.  868, 

887a;    Int.,    1002c,    1003;    cans., 

1042  f. 
ydhurv,  aor.,  887a;   des.,   1028 h. 
ydhfy  pres.,  757,  773;  pf.,  786;  aor.. 

834a,  867,  871;  int.,  1002a,  1003. 
ydhrs,  pres.,  708;  pf.,  786. 
ydhma  or  dham,   108 g,   750. 
ydhya,  pre.s. ,  761  d.  1 . 
-dhyai,  infln.  in,  970  g,  976. 
ydhvan,  pple,  955  a. 
ydhvas,  eupb.,  168. 

n,  pron.  etc.,  47 — 8;  as  final,  143; 
for  final  rdcl  m,  143,  212;  change 
to  n,  189 — 95 ;  to  n  after  and  before 
palauls,  201— 3,  208 end;  combin- 
ations as  root-final,  204;  loss  as 
Atem-flnal,  204;  assim.  to  palatals 
and  Unguals,  205;  to  I,  206;  before 
sibilants,  207;  treated  as  tu,  206 
— 9;  duplication  of  final,  210;  in- 
sUbility  as  final,  256,  1203  b;  used 
as  union-cons.,  257,  313,  482d; 
question  of  final  of  panean  etc.,  48i. 

nd,  comparative,   1122d. 

-na,  of  pples,  952,  957,  1177;  euph.. 
161  end;  scdry,  I223g,   124;'^. 

ynaks,   108g. 
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ynad,  int.,  1007. 

ynandy  euph.,  192  a. 

ynabhf  enph.,  192a. 

ynam,  pf.,  766;  aor.,890,  911 ;  pple, 

954d;  int.,  1002b,  1017. 
-nam,  advbl,   1109. 
ynafj    'lose*,    euph.      192a;    pres., 

761a;  aor.,  847,  854;  des.,  1028k. 
ynac  'attain',  euph.,  218;  pf.,  801  h; 

aor.,  833,  837;  des.,  1029c. 
yruUy  aor.,  837. 
nds,  dcln,  387  e,  397. 
-ruu,  1152. 

ynah,  euph.,  223;  pres.,  761c. 
ndgarif  1. 
naaikya,  230  b. 
nf,  euph.,  192 f. 
-ni,  1158. 

yrUhSf  euph.,  183;  pres.,  628. 
ynijj    euph.,    219;    aor.,    847;    int., 

1007,  1024. 
niti/a- circumflex,  84b. 
nfy  and  nifa^  397. 
nts,  loss  of  initial  of,  1087  a. 
yni,  aor.,  831,  889,  896;  int.,  1002a, 

1017;  periphr.  pf.,  1071  d. 
nlddj  euph.,  198b. 
ynu,   pres.,  626;   aor.,   868,  887a; 

int.,  1002  c,  1003. 
-nw,  1162. 
ynud,  pres.,  753;  aor.,  834 d,  904c; 

int.,  1017. 
nr,  dcln,  371. 
ynrt,    euph.,     192a;     pres.,    761  c; 

aor.,  833. 
naiif  dcln,  361a. 

p,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50. 

-p,   cans. -sign,    1042d,e;    aor.   ttom 

such  cans.,  1047. 
-pa,  1201. 
pakvd,  958. 
ypacy  pres.,  761b. 
ypat,   pf.,    794 d;    aor.,   847;    int.. 

1002c;  des.,  1030,  1031. 
p^i,  dcln,  343  b;   in  dpndt  compsn, 

1267  a. 
pdih,  patM,  pdfUharif  dcln,  343  g,  433. 
ypadf   pres.,    761c;    aor.,  834b,  d, 

838;   int.,  1002c;  des.,  1030. 
pdd,  dcln,  387 d,  389. 
pada,  111. 
ypan,  int.,  1002c. 
pdfUhan,  see  pdth. 
paraamai  padam,  529. 
paruchepa,  euph.,   168. 
pnlay,  quasi-root,  1087c. 


polyay^  quasi-root,  1087  c. 

ypa^,  pres.,  761c. 

ypa  *drink\  pres.,  671,  749a;    aor., 

830;    pple,    954  c;    des.,    1028  d; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
ypa  'protect',  caus.,  1042 f. 
ypa  'rise',  pres.,  660. 
pada,  79,  93. 
padapwana,  1122  a. 
ypihB  OT  pit  J  euph.,   226  b,  c;   pres., 

694;  aor!,  847,  920. 
ypinv,  108  g,  716,  749  b. 
l/Jpip,  pres.,  753,  758. 
ypi8y  euph.,  181c. 
ypid,  euph.,  198b. 
pipt,  conj.-stem,  676,  786. 
pftfhf,  pftmanSj  euph.,  183;  dcln.  394. 
purd,  pres.  in  past  sense  with,  778  a. 
ypua,   pres.,  727,  761a;  aor.,    838, 

847. 
ypu,  pres.,  727,  728;    aor.  (?;,  868, 

,894  d. 
pUrva,    in    compsn,     1251  e,    1291 ; 

1302  c.  2. 
pusdn,  dcln,  426  a. 
ypr  'fill',  euph.,  242;  pres.,  727, 731, 

761b,  766;  pf.,  793 e;  aor.,  838. 
ypr  'cross*,  pf.,  793 o;  aor.,  896. 
ypr  'be  busy',  pres.,  757,  773. 
i/pfc,  pres..  694;  aor.,  834c.  836—7, 

890. 
V)^,  731,  753. 
prt,  prtanaj  397. 
PTfont,  dcln,  450c. 
ypya  or  pi,    108g;    pres.,  761  d.l; 

pf.,   785,  794b;   aor.,   912,   914; 

pple,  957  a;  ciius.,  1042d. 
praeaya  or  prcuiita  accent,  90  a. 
ypraeh  or  prch,   euph.,   220;   pres., 

753;  pf.,  794c;  aor.  890. 
prabhrti  in  compsn,  1302  c.  1. 
prap^tXa-circumflex,  84  c. 
ypra,"i08>g:  aor.,  830,  889. 
praya,  in  compsn,  1302c.  5. 
i/pri,  pres.,  727;  aor.  (?),  868;  caus., 

1042  f. 
ypmth,  int.,  1002a. 
yprus,  euph..  226b;  pres.,  708,  727, 

732,  1066  b,  753,  J61b. 
play,  quasi-root,   1087  c. 
yplu,  aor.,  863. 
pLuta,  78. 
yp»a,  108  g. 

ph,  pron.  etc.,  49 — ^50. 
yphan,  pf.,  794e;  int.,  1002c. 
yphar,  int.,  1008. 
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yphal,  pf.,  794  e. 
phulUi,  958. 

6,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50. 

ybahh  or  bah,  euph..  223. 

ybadh  or  vadh,  aor.,  838,  904  a; 
int.,  1002a;  des.,  1029a,  1040. 

ybandh,  euph.,  155;  pres.,  727,  730. 

bahuvrihi,  1293  b. 

yhadh,  euph.,  155;  aor.,  833;  int., 
1002a,  b;  des.,  1031. 

ybudh,  euph.,  155;  pres.,  761a; 
aor.,  834b,  839,  847. 

ybrh,  euph.,  223;  pres.,  753,  758; 
int..  1008,  101  i. 

bfhtint,  dclD,  450  a. 

bbh,  occurrence,  151  d. 

ybruj  pres.,  632;  peculiar  construc- 
tion, 268. 

6 A,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50. 

ybhaks,  108  g. 

ybhaj^  euph.,  219;  pf..  794 e;  aor.. 

834  c,  883,  890. 
ybhanj,  euph.,  219;  pies..  694,  692. 
bhdvant.  456,  514. 
ybtuUj  pres.,  678. 
ybhas,  euph.,  182a. 
ybhiks,  108  g. 
ybhid,  pres.,  694,  761b;  aor.,  832, 

840,  847. 
bhifdj,  euph.,  219. 
y(Ai,  pres.,    645,   679;    aor.,   831, 

890;  cans.,  1042e,f;  periphr.  pf., 

1071  d,  1073  a, 
ybhU,  1042 f;  aor.,  861,  1047. 
ybhuj  *enjoy',  euph.,  219;  aor.,  847, 

895. 
ybhf^  *bend\  euph.,  219;  pres.,  694. 
ybhWj  pres.,  753,  756. 
bhiiv(Uy  euph.,  176c. 
ybhu,   pf.,    789a,   793a;   aor.,  829, 

830, 83e— 9, 924 ;  in  periphr.  conjn, 

1070 — 72 ;  in  ppial  periphr.  phrases, 

1075  d;  in  compd  conjn,   1091 — 4. 
bkuta  in  compsn,  1273  c. 
ybhty  pres.,  645;  pf.,  789  b.  797b; 

aor.,    838,    890;    int.,    1002 b,o; 

periphr.  pf.,   1071  d. 
bhos,  176a,  456. 
\bhrijjj,  euph.,  219:  pres.,   753. 
I  6Artim,  pres..  761a,  763:  pf.,  794e. 
ybhra^  or  bhrahc,   pres.,  761  r.   767: 

aor..  847. 
}  bhrtij^  enph.,  '210;   pf.,  794 e;  aor., 

83v^. 


ybhri,  pres.,  727. 

m,  pron.  etc.,  49 — 50;  as  final,  143: 

as  final  radcl,  143,   212,  256;  in 

extml  combn ,  21 3 ;  before  raj,  213 1. 

-ma,  prmy,  1166;    scdry,   474,  487, 

1224  b,  1242  b. 
ymanh,  108 g;  pf.,  786. 
maghdvany  dcln,  428. 
ymajj,  euph.,  219;  pf.,  801  h;  fijt., 

935b;  des.,  1028k. 
ynuUh  or  manthy    pres.,    727,   730, 

732,  1066b,  746;  aor.,  847. 
ymad,  pres.,  645,  761a,  764;  aor.. 

834  d,  839,  887  b,  899  c. 
ymany  pres.,  713,  761a;  pf.,  794 d: 

aor.,    834b;    pple,    954 d;    des., 

1028e,  1029a,   1040;  special  con- 

struction,  268. 
-man,  1168;    man-stems   in  compsn. 

1277. 
-mane,  infln.  in,  970 d,  974. 
-mant,  1235. 

ymarUr,  so-caUed,  108  f,  1067, 1073-1. 
mdnthanf  ddn,  434. 
-maya,  161,  1225. 
-marai  1281. 
ytnah,  108  g. 
mdhf  mahif  400. 
mak&ntf  dcln,  450b. 
nuihdj  355  a. 
mahapranay  37. 
yma  ^measure',  pres.,  660,663:  aor., 

839;     pple,     954  c;      des.,    1030: 

cans.,  1042  d. 
yma  or  m?  ^bellow*,  pres.,  660,  6*)3, 

672,  676 end. 
yma  ^exchange',  pres.,  761  d.  2. 
mihs,  monad  (and  mds],  397. 
maird  In  compsn,  1302  r.  3. 
-mdna,  584  b,  1174. 
mdSy   euph.,    168;    dcln,    389,   397: 

and  see  mdh», 
ymi   'establish*,    pres.,    192c,   70S; 

aor.,  911;  gerd,  992;  des.,  1030. 
ymi  or  mi  'ditninish',    pres.,   727, 

731,  761b;  aor.,  911;  gerd,  992; 

int.,  1012;  des.,  1030. 
-mi,  1167. 
ymika,  1033. 
mitrd,  1185  b. 
-min,  1231. 
ymi,  see  ma  and  mi, 
ymis,  pres.,  753. 
ymih,  euph.,  223;   pf.,  790b:  lor., 

916,  920. 
ymiVf  pple,  954  e. 
ymuc,  pres.,  753,  758,  761b;  lor.. 
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832,  834  c,  838—9,  847,  890 :  des., 

1030. 
ymud,  aor. ,  837. 
ymus,  pres.,  727,  732,  1066b;  aor., 

84'T. 
ymuhf    euph.,    223;     pres.,    761a; 

aor.,  847. 
ymurch,  220 ;  pres.,  746 f ;  pple,  954e. 
murdhanyay  45. 

ymr  'destroy',  pres.,  727,  731. 
ymr  *die',   euph.,   242;    pres.,  757, 

773;  aor.,  834a,  837. 
ymrkf,  pres.,  753. 
ymrj,  euph.,  219;   pres.,  621,  627, 

7*45 e;  pf.,  786,  793 f;    aor.,  900, 

020;    fut.,    935b;     int.,    1002b, 

1017;  des.,   1028k;  caus.,   1042. 
ymrd,  euph.,  198b;  pres.,  727,  753. 
ymm,  731,  753. 
ymrd,  int.,   1002c,   1011. 
ymrdhf  aor.,  837. 
ymr^,   pres.,   753;   pf.,    786;    aor., 

916,  920;  int.,  1008,  1017. 
ymri,  pres.,  761  a;  aor.,  834c,  847. 
ymed,  pres.,  761a. 
-mnOf   1224  c. 
ymna,   108  g. 
ymrit,  pres.,  761  a. 
ymla,  pres.,  761  d.  1 ;  caus.,  1042d. 

y,  pron.  etc.,  51,  55 — 6;  relation  to 
i- vowels,  55;  nasal  y,  71,  213  c; 
y  as  union-consonant,  258, 313, 844, 
1112e,  115.1.1c,  1230d,  995;  re- 
solved to  /,  55,  113;  y  of  sfx  trea- 
ted as  t,  1203. 

-ya  (or  y5)  of  gerund,  990,  992—3; 
of  gerundive,  962—3,  1213. 

-ya,  prmy,  1187,  1213;  ya-stems  in 
compsn,   1272;  scdry,  1210—12. 

yoMn,  y6krt,  398,  432. 

yyaj,  euph.,  219,  784;  pf.,  784; 
aor., 839, 890,  894d;  des.  (?,,  1029c. 

yitha^  accent,  1101;  in  compsn, 
1313b. 

yyam^  pres.,  608,  747;  aor.,  833, 
836-9,  890,  911;  pple,  954  d. 

yima,  230  a. 

yyas,  pres.,  761a. 

-yds  for  -iyaSf  470. 

]/ya,  aor.,  894c,  912. 

-ya,   1213d. 

-yin,  see  1230 d. 

yyu  'join,  pres.,  626,  753. 

yyu  'repel',  pres.,  608,  645;  aor., 
838,  868,  889,  894  b. 

-j/w.    116f);   see   1178g,  h. 


yyuj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  694;  aor., 
834b,  839,847;  root-noun,  386b. 
yyudh,  pres.,  761a;  aor.,  836,  839. 
yyup,  Int.,   1017. 
ytivan,  dcln,  427. 
yu«a,  yuadriy  432. 

r,  pron.   etc.,    51 — 2;   r  and  I,   53; 

r  and  a  as  sonant  and  surd,  117a, 

164;  final,  144,  169;  combination 

as  final  rdcl,  165;    as  other,   178; 

avoidance   of  double,    179;   $  or  r 

as  final  of  certain  forms,  169 end; 

from  a  after  a,  176  c;  a  to  a  after, 

180—8;    but    not    before,    181  a; 

changes  succeeding  n  to  (»,  189  if., 

duplication  of  rx)n8onant  after,  228 ; 

avarabhakti  after,  230c. 
-ra,  prmy,  1188;    scdry,  474,  1226, 

1242  b. 
yraj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  746,  761a, 

767. 
yradh   or  randhy   pres.,    761a;    pf., 

786;  aor.,  847;  int.,  1002a;  des., 

1030. 
yran,  pres.,   761a;   pf.,    786;   aor., 

899c;  int.,  1008 if. 
yrabh,   pf.,  786;    aor.,  834 d;    des., 

1030. 
i/f am,  pres.,  727;    aor.,  911;    pple, 

954  d. 
yra   'give',    pres.,    660,    666,    672; 

aor.,  839,  896. 
yra  *bark',  pres.,  761  d.l. 
yraj,  euph.,  213a,  219;  pf.,  794e. 
yradhy  pres.,  761a;  pf.,  794 e;  aor., 

838,  847;  des.,  1031. 

i/ri  or  ri,    pres.,    727,  761c;   cans., 

1042  e. 
-ri,  1191. 
yrikhf  pres.,  753. 
yric,  pres.,  694,  761b;   aor.,  834c, 

839,  890. 
yriph,  pres.,  753. 

}/Wp,  pres.,  753;  aor.,  916. 

yria,  euph.,  226c;  pres.,  761a;  aor., 

847. 
yrih,  euph.,  223;  int.,   1017. 
yri,  see  ri. 

yru,  pres.,  626,  633,  753. 
-ru,   1192. 
yrue,  aor.,  837. 
yrtff,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  753. 
yrud,  pres  ,  631,  753. 
yrudh,  pres.,  694;  aor.,  847,  890. 
yrup^  pres.,  76 1  a. 
yru^,  aor.,  916. 
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rUfont,  dcln,  450  c. 

yruij  pres.,  753. 

ymX,  eupb.,  223;   aor.,   847,   916, 

920;  cau8.,  1042 e. 
rtfhaj  18. 
fuf,  dcln,  361  b,e. 
-rW,  advbl,  1103  c. 

I,  pron.  etc.,    51,  53;   I  and  r,  53; 

nasal  I,  71 ;  as  final,  144 ;   assim. 

to,  117;  of «,  162;  of  n,  206;  ofm, 

213  c;    asserted  s  to  s  after,    180; 

duplication  of  consonant  after,  228; 

tvarabhakti  after,  230  c. 
-to,  prmy,  1189;  scdry,  1227. 
ytep,  pple,  957  c. 
yiabh,  des.,  1030. 
yiikh,  pres.,  753. 
yiipj  pres.,  753,  758. 
yU(,  aor.,  916. 
yiih,  euph.,  223;  aor.,  916. 
yR  'cling',    aor.,   911;    pple,    957a; 

gerund,    992;     caus.,     1042e,  f; 

peripbr.  pf.,  1073a. 
ya  'totter',  int.,  1022. 
yiup,  pres.,  753,  758,  761b. 
yiubh,  pres.,  761a. 
yiu^  pres.,  727;  pple,  957a. 

I,  pron.  etc.,  54. 

r,  pron.  etc.,  51,  57 — 8;  relation  to 

u-vowels,  57;    nasal  v,   71,  213c; 

resolved  to  u,  58,  113;  duplication 

of  consonants  after,  228. 
-va,  prmy,  1190;  scdry,  1228;  advbl, 

1102  b. 
yvak,  pf.,  786. 
yvae,  euph.,  216.9;  pres.,  660;  pf., 

784,  789 d;  aor.,  847,  854. 
-rot,    advbl,    1107,    1233  d;    scdry, 

383  d.  1,  1245  f. 
yvad,    108 g;    pf.,   784;    aor.,   838, 

899c,   904 c,d;    pple,    956;    int., 

1002a,  1017. 
yoadh,  see  badh. 
yoan,  pres.,   713;    pf.,   786,   794 d; 

aor.,    839,   847,    912,   914;    pple, 

954d;  int.,  1011;  des..  1028g. 
-^^arif  prmy,  1169;  scdry,  1234;  van- 

stems  in  compsn,  1277,  1287  b. 
'Vana,  -vani,  -vanw,   1170. 
'Vane,  infln.  in,  970  d,  974. 
-vant,  517,  959,  1233. 
yvand,  108g. 
yvap,  pf.,  784. 


yvam,  pres.,  631. 

vcan  (fh>m  vr),  543. 

'■vimif  advbl,  1102  b. 

-vaya,  1228  b. 

-varOf  1171. 

-van,  fem.  to  van,  1169,  1171,  1234. 

vctrga,  32. 

-vala,  1228b. 

yva^,  pres.,  638,  660;  pf.,  784,  786. 

yvas  'shine',   pres.,  608;   pf.,  784; 

aor.,  834b. 
yva»  'dweir,  euph.,  167;   pf.,  784. 
yva»  *clothe',  prei.,  628,  638. 
yvat  'attack',  pres.,  631;  pf.,  786. 
"vat,  1173:  and  see  vans, 
yvah.  euph.,  137 d,  223,  224b;  pf., 

784;  aor.,  839,  890;  int.,  1002c, 

1017;  at  end  of  compds,  403. 
yva  'blow',  cans.,  1042 d. 
yvd   'droop',   pres.,   761  d.l;   caus., 

1042  d. 
yvd  or  vi   'weave',    pres.,    761  d. 2; 

pf.,  784,  801b;  fut.,  935c;  pple. 

954 e;  cans.,  1042 d. 
-vans    for  -vos),  of  pples,   584,  802 

— 6, 1173;  vans-stems,  dcln,  458 ff. 
|/r5f,  pres.,  761c;  aor.,  861. 
vfj  dcln,  343  e. 
-rl,  1193. 
vikampana,  90  b. 
yvie,  pres.,  694;  int..  1024. 
yvij,  euph.,  219;  pres.,   753;    aor., 

834c;  int.,  1017,  1024. 
-vit,  see  1193. 
yvid  'know',  pres.  613, 618,  621;  pf.. 

790a;    int.,     1006;     des.,     1031; 

periphr.  pf.  etc..  1073. 
yvid    'find',    pres.,    753,    758;    pf., 

806;  aor.,  847. 
yvidh,  pres.,  753. 
vidha,  in  compsn,   1302c.  5. 
-vin,   1232. 
yvip,  aor.,  852. 
virdma,  11. 
yvK,    euph.,    218;    pres.,   753;  pf., 

803,  806;  aor.,  834b,  916,  920. 
vfpva,  dcln,  524 ;  in  compsn.   1251  e, 

1281a,  1298  c. 
yvia,  euph.,  225,  226c;    aor.,  9l6; 

int.,  1007,  1024. 
visarga,  visarjafdya,  67. 
yvt  'impregnate',  pres.,  761b;  int., 

1007. 
yvi  'flutter,  int.,  1017,  1024. 
j/rr 'cover',  108g;  pres.  Cumt«;,  708, 

712,   727;   aor.,  831,  834a,  839, 

900;  Int.,  1002c. 
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yvr  'choose',  eupb.,  108 g,  242;  pres., 

727;  pf.,  797  b;  aor.  837. 
|/vf^,  eupb.,  219;   pres.,   694;   pf., 

786,  803;  aor.,  832,  834c,  837—9, 

847,  920;  int.,  1002c. 
yvft,  pf.,  786;  aor.,  832, 834b,  839, 

847;  fut.,  943;  int.,  1002c,  1003, 

1017. 
rrtfd,   1185  b. 
vfddhi,  27,  235  ff. 

yvfdK  pf.,  786;  aor.,  847;  fat.,  943. 
yvT8,  pres.,  753. 

yvrh,  pres.,  753;   aor.,  916,  920. 
voc^  quasi-root,  854. 
-vy(i,   1228  c. 
yvyac,  108g,  1087 f;  pres.,  682;  pf., 

785,  794  b. 
vyanjana^  31. 
yvyaih,  pf.,  785. 
yvyadh,  pres.,  761c,  767;  pf.,  785, 

794  b;  pple,^954b. 
Vt?j/ay,  pres.,  761  d. 2. 
yvyoB,  108  g. 
yvyaoxvl^  pres.,  761  d.  2;  pf.,  785, 

794b,  801c;  aor.,  847;  pple,  954c; 

cans.,  1042  d. 
yvTcij,  enph.,  219;  aor.,  899c. 
yvTOQc,  eaph.,  221 ;  pres.,  753 ;  pple, 

957  c. 
yvli^  pres.,  727;   pple,  957  a;    int., 

1002  a,  1017;  caus.,  1042  e. 

p,  pron.  etc.,  59,63— 4, 119;  as  final, 

145;    in  intnil  combn,  218;    with 

preceding  t  or  n,  203. 
-pa,  1229. 
l/prfna,  pf.,  790c. 

y^ak,  pres.,708 ;  aor.,  847 ;  de8.,1030. 
^ak&n,  cAkrt,  398,  432. 
y^ad,  pf.,  786. 
y^apj  aor.,  883. 
|/pam,  pres.,  634,    761a,  763;  aor., 

847;  pple,  955a. 
l/pap,  pf.,  794 e. 
j/pa*,  aor.,  839. 
'QOi,  advbl,   1106. 
yea,  pres.,  660,  662,  761  d.  3;  pple, 

954c;  cans.,  1042 d. 
yfOB  (or  (i«},  pres.,  444,  639,  675; 

aor.,  847,   854;    pple,  954 e;   af€s 

from,  225. 
yginj,  euph.,  219;  ores.,  628. 
y^if  ^leave',  euph.,  226c;  pres.,  694, 

7*61  b;  aor.,  847. 
yfis,  see  pas. 
i/fi*   pres.,  628—9;   pf.,  807;   pple, 

956. 


i/(:wr,  pres.,  701a;  aor.,   847;    int., 

1002  a. 
y^ubhj  pres.,  753,  758;  aor.,  852. 
y^usy  pres.,  753,  761  a. 
fiUka,  958. 
y^r  *  crush',  euph.,  242;  pres.,  727, 

t31;  pf.,  793 e;  aor.,  900,  904b. 
y^cand,  int.,   1002 c. 
yccanij  pres.,  727. 
y^nath^  pres.,  631;  aor.,  867. 
Vryaorfi,  pres.,  761b, d.l :  pf.,794b; 

pple,  954  c,  957  a. 
yprath,  pres.,  727,  732,  1066b,  758; 

pf.,  794  e;  pple,  956. 
yfram,  pres.,  761a,  763;  aor.,  847; 

pple,  955  a. 
ygra,  pres.,  761d.l ;  pple,  957a;  caus., 

1042d;  caus.  aor.,  861,  1047. 
|/pri,  aor.,  831,  868,  889. 
|/pn,  pres.,  727. 
yfrUf  euph.,  243;   pres,,  708,  710; 

pf.,  797b;  aor.,  831,  836—9. 
y^rus,  108  g. 

y^lis,  euph. ,  226  b,  c,  761  c ;  aor.  ,916. 
fvdn,  dcln,  427. 
ycvaSf  pres.,  631;  int.,  1002a. 
y^va  or  pvi,  pf. ,  786,  794  b ;  aor. ,  847, 

868;  pple,  957  a. 
Vfvit,  aor.,  832,  847,  890. 

a,  pron.  etc.,  59,61—2,46,120,182; 
as  final,  145 ;  t  changed  to,  180 — 8 ; 
recurrence  avoided,  181b,  184  c, 
1028i;  as  root  final,  182a,  184b, 
225 — 6 ;  changes  succeding  n  to  n, 
189  ff. ;  assim.  of  dental  after,  19f ; 
from  f,  218. 

'Sani  (or -Mfii),  infin.  in,  970  h,  978, 
'  1159c,  1160a. 

808,  euph.,  146 end,  199b. 

We  (or  '8€„  infin.  in,  970c,  973. 

ypihtv,  pres.,  745 g:  pf.,  789c. 

'8yai  (or -tfyat),  infin.  in,  970 g,  977. 

t,  pron.  etc.,  59,  60;  a  and  r  as  surd 
and  sonant,  117  a,  164;  a  or  r  as 
final  of  certain  forms,  169  end;  as 
final,  145, 169, 170  a,  639 ;  combina- 
tions of  final  rdd  a,  145,  166—8, 
833;  of  other,  170—7;  final  oa,  175 
—6;  5a,  177;  a  to  a,  180—8;  (adds 
i  before,  199  c;  final  n  adds  (retains) 
a,  208 — 9;  a  lost  between  mutes, 
233;  in  a-aor.,  834,  881,  883;  a 
before  am  of  gen.  pi.,  313,  496; 
in  aor.,  874ff.;  in  fut.,  931  ff.;  in 
desid.,  1027  ff. 
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-«,  advbl,  1105. 

-sa,   1197. 

sa-,  1121b;  incompsn,  1288  c,  1304  c. 

sarhvrta  a,  21. 

sdkhi,  dclu,  343  a. 

sakih/in,  sakihi,  343  f,  431. 

ysayhf  pres.,  708;  aor.,  836,  838. 

Vsac,  pres.,  660 ;  pf.,  794 d ;  Jo^from, 

673,  675. 
ysaj  or  sanj,  euph.,  219;  pres.,  746; 

aor.,  834c;  des.,  1028 i. 
ysad,  pres..  748;  aor.,  847,  853. 
yaan,    pres.,    713;    pf.,    804;    aor., 

847, 899  c ;  pple,  955  b ;  int . ,  1002  c ; 

des.,  1028  g,i. 
-sani,  inlln.  in,  see  sani, 
samdhi,  109. 
sathdhyaksara,  28,  30. 
sannataray  90  c. 
ysap,  aor.,  847. 
ysabhag,  so-called,   108  f,    1067. 
samaniiksaraj  30. 
sampraaaranaj  252. 
samraj  etc.,  213a. 
'Sara,   1201. 
iarfigh  or  sarAd,  389. 
jfiri'a,  dcln,  524;  incompsn,  1251  e, 

1298  c. 
ysa^e,  444,  673,  670. 
sds^  eupb.,  176  a. 
-«<M,   1152. 
|/*a^,eupb.,  186,223,224b;  pf.,786, 

790b ;  aor. ,  837—9, 897, 899c ;  des. , 

1030;  at  end  of  cmpds,  405. 
y$a  or  «  'bind',  pres.,  727,  761  d.  3; 

aor.,  830,  837,  868;  pple,  954c; 

cans.,    1042  d. 
-sat  advbl,   1108. 
ysddh,  aor.,  861. 
'sann,  ppial  words  in,  897,  1175. 
ysantVj  so-called,  108  f. 
ysiy  see  sti. 

ysic,  pres.,  753,  758;  aor.,  847. 
ysidhj  pres.,  761c. 
yitlv,  pres.,  761c,  765;  pple,  954 e; 

des.,  1028  h,i. 
y»u  'press  ont',  pres.,  708;  aor.,  839. 
ysu  'impel',  pres.,  626,  753,  755. 
«u-,  1121d;  incompsn,  1288b,  1304b. 
>/»u, pres.,  628;  pf.,789a;  fut.,  939. 
y^uc,  aor.,   861. 
]/.*r,  pi'.,  797b,  807;  aor.,  847;  int., 

1002  b. 
ysrj,  euph.,  216.  9,  219;  pres.,  753; 

kor.,  834  b,  c,   890. 
yfirp,  euph.,  151  d;  aor.,  834 d,  847. 
-se,  infln.   in,   see  -se. 


aotman,  37. 

ak,  original  of  eh^  42. 

y$k<md,  aor.,  833,  890;  int.,  1002c. 

yakabh  or  akarnbh,    pres.,    727,  730, 

732,  1066  b;  pf.,  786. 
V'jfctt,  pre8.,626,708;  int.,lOO2a,1017. 
yaUm,  pres.,  631;  aor.,  899c;  int., 

1002  b. 
ystabh  or  atanibh,  euph.,  233  a;  pres., 

727,  730,  732,  1066  b. 
yata^  pres..  761  d.l. 
-atat  for  -tat,  advbl,   1100  b. 
yatu,  pres.,  626, 633 ;  pf.,  797 b ;  aor., 

847,  894  b,d. 
yatr,  euph.,   242;    pres.,  708,  727; 

pf.,  807;  aor.,  831,  834a,  885,  900. 
atr,  dcln,  371. 
yatrhf  aor.,  916. 
yatya,  pres.,  761  d.l. 
jtfi,  dcln,  366,  367  b. 
yatha,  euph.,  233  a;  pres.,  671,  749a; 

aor.,  830, 834a,  836—40, 884, 894c ; 

pple,  954c ;  cans.,  1042 d  ;  cans,  aor., 

861, 1047;  in  ppial  periphr.  phrases, 

1075  c. 
-sua,   1195. 
yandj  cans.,    1042  d. 
yanih^  euph.,  223. 
ymUf  pres.,  626. 
-anu,   1194. 
apar^a^  31,  32. 
yapac,  aor.,  834c. 
yapT,  pres.,  708;  aor.,  831,  834aff. 
yapfdhf  aor.,  834b. 
yapr^j  euph.,  218;  pres.,  753:  aor., 

916,  920. 
ysprh,  euph.,  223. 
yaphd,   pres.,   761  d.l;    pple,  954c; 

caus.,   1042  f. 
yaphur,  pres.,  753,   756. 
aphotanoy  230  c. 

amn,  pres.  in  past  sense  with,  778b. 
yamif  cans.,   1042e. 
yayand,    aor.,  890;    fut.,   943;   int., 

1002c. 
yayam,  pf.,  794  e. 
ayda,  euph.,  176a. 
-aydi,  infln.  in,  see  -^ai. 
ar&j^  euph.,  219. 
yaraa  or  sr aha,  enph.,  168,833;  aor., 

833,  847. 
yaridh,  aor.,  847. 
ysriv,  pres.,   761c,  765. 
ysru,  pf.,   797b;  aor.,  868. 
yavajj  euph.,  219;    pres.,   746:  pf., 

794  e. 
svtitavaa,  euph.,   168,  415 d. 
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ysrad^   pple,  955  c. 

ysvan,   pf.,  794 e;  aor.,  899c;  int., 

1002  c. 
|/«t;ap,  pres.,  631;  pf..    785,  794b: 

aor.,  867;  des.,  10'28h. 
ysvar,  aor.,  890. 
svlir,  dcln,  388  d. 
ii^arn,  30,  81. 
svarabhaktij  230  c. 
srarita,  81. 
svdvcts,  euph.,   168,  415  d. 

h,  proii.  etc.,  59,  65 — 6,  119;  as 
final,  147;  compensating  aspiration 
ofinitial,  147,155;  with  following  I  or 
th,  160;  with  preceding  mute,  163; 
m  before  h  and  another  cons.,  213 e; 
reversion  to  gh,  214  ff.,  222;  in  in- 
tlection,  402,  637;  in  pf.,  787;  in 
int.,  1002end;  in  des.,  i028f; 
internal  combn,  222—4;  dupli- 
cation of  a  cons,  after,  228;  loss 
before  hi,  1011. 

'ha,  advbl,  1100a,  1104end. 

yhin,  euph.,  192b,  216.9,  402,  637, 
787;  pres.,  637,  673,  749a;  pf., 
794d.  805;  fnt.,  943;  pa88.,998d; 
pple.  954 d;  int.,  10O2b,  c;  des., 
1028e,  f;  cans.,  1042f;  root-noun, 
383  b,  402. 

yhur,  pres.,  761  a. 

yhnift  j^Jt?  from,  640. 


yha  'move',  108 g;  pres.,  660,  664; 

des.,  1028 d;  cans.,  1042 d. 
yhd  'leave*,  108 g;  pres.,  665,  761b; 

aor.,   830,    889,   912;    pple,   956, 

957a;    caus.,    1042d;    cans,    aor., 

861,  1047. 
yhi,  euph.,  192^c,  216.9,  674,  749a, 

787;   pres.,  703,  716;    aor.,  8^J1, 

839,  847,  889,  894 d;  des.,  1028 f. 
Ar,  595  d,  1122  a. 
-Ai,  advbl,  1100  c. 
yhinM,  enph.,   183;  pres.,  687,  692, 

694,  696;  des.,  1031. 
yhinv,  716. 

yhid,  euph.,  240;  pf ,  786.^ 
yhu,  pres.,  645,  647 bend,  652;  aor., 

831;     periphr.    pf.    etc.,    1071  d, 

1073  a,  c. 
yhuy  see  hvd. 
yhf  'seize',  aor.,  890. 
yhr  *be  angry',  pres.,  727. 
hrd,  hrdaya^  397. 
y^w,  pres.,  761a;  int.,  1002b. 
yhnuy  pres.,  626. 
yhva  ot  hu,  pres.,  761  d.  2,  753;  pf., 

794b;  aor.,  834a,  847,  852,  887a, 

912;  fut.,935c;  int.,  1002a;  cans., 

1042d;  periphr.  pf.,  1071  d. 
yhfi,  pres.,  645;  caus.,  1042 e. 
}/Aru,  pres.,  727. 
yhvr  or   hvar,    euph.,    242;     pres., 

682;  aor.,  890,  899c. 
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a-aorist  (simple  aorist,  2) ,  846 — 54 :  in 
the  later  Iaiiguage,d46 ;  roots  forming 
it  in  the  older  language,  847;  in- 
flection, 848 ;  modes,  849 — 51 ;  par- 
ticiples, 852 ;  irregularities,  853—4. 

a-class  (first,  6ftu-class)  of  verbs, 
734 — 50  :  formation  of  stem,  734 ; 
inflection,  735 — 43;  roots  of  the 
class,  744;  irregularities,  745 — 50. 

fl-class  or  accented  a-elass  (sixth, 
lu(f-class}  of  verbs,  751—8:  forma- 
tion of  stem,  751;  inflection,  752; 
roots  of  the  class,  753—4 ;  irregu- 
larities, 755—8. 

ablative  case,  uses  of,  289 — 93;  ab- 
lative of  comparison,  292b;  with 
prepositions,  293,  1128;  used  ad- 
verbiaUy,  1114;  abl.  infinitive,  983 ; 
abl.  use  of  adverbs  in  laa,   1098. 

absolute  use  of  genitive,  300 ;  of  lo- 
cative, 303  b. 

abstract  nouns,  secondary  derivation 
of,  1206,   1236—40. 

accent,  general,  80 — 97 :  its  varieties, 
80— -6 ;  modes  of  designating,  87 — 9 ; 
illustration  of  RV.  method,  p.  459 ; 
over-refinements  of  Hindu  theory, 
90;  modern  delivery  of  ancient 
accented  texts,  91 ;  no  sentence 
accent,  92 ;  accentless  words,  93 ; 
words  doubly  accented,  94, 1255 — 6, 
1267  d ;  freedom  of  place  of  accent 
95 ;  —  changes  of  accent  in  vowel 
combination,  128,  130,  135;  — 
accent  in  declension,  314 — 20;  of 
vocative,  314;  change  of  accent  in 
monosyllabic  etc.  declension,  316 
—8;  in  numeral,  482 — 3;  of  frac- 
tionals,  488;  of  case-forms  used  as 
adverbs,  11  He,  1112e,  1114 d;  dif- 
ferent accent  of  action-nouns  and 
agent-nouns,  1144;  of  determinative 
and  possessive  compounds,  1295; 
—  accent  of  personal  endings.  552 


;  of  personal  verb-forms  in  the 
sentence,  591 — 8  ;  of  periphrastic 
formations,  945, 1073 ;  of  compound- 
ed verb-forms,  1082-— 5 ;  —  acceut 
in  primary  derivation,  1144 ;  in  sec- 
ondary, 1205;  in  compositioii, 
1251. 

acousative  case,  uses  of,  269 — 77: 
with  verbs,  270 — 4;  with  nouns 
and  adjective:^,  271 — 2;  with  pre- 
positions, 273,  1129;  c^ognate,  275; 
adverbial,  27^,  1111;  double,  277; 
accus.  infinitive,  981,  986 — 8;  ge- 
rund, 995 ;  accus.  as  prior  member 
of  compound,  1250  a. 

action-nouns  and  agent-nouns,  chiel 
classes  of  primary  derivatives.  114r> 
-6. 

active  voice,  in  verbs,  528 — 9. 

acute  (udatiaj  accent,  81. 

cui-class  of  verbs  —  see  root-class. 

adjective,  its  distinction  from  noun. 
322;  formation  of  compound  adj.. 
323—5,  1292ff. ;  inflection  of  adj.. 
321 — 465 ;  comparison,  466 — 74 : 
adj.  pronominally  inflected,  522 — 6. 

adjective  compounds,  secondary,  1247, 
1292 — 1310;  of  other  than  possess- 
ive value,  1294;  adj.  copulative 
compounds,  1257. 

adverbs,  1097—1122:  adv.  by  deri- 
vation, 1097 — 1109;  case-forms 
used  as  adv.,  1110 — 17;  adverbial 
compounds,  1313;  verbal  prefixes 
etc.  as  adv.,  111^—20;  inseparable 
prefixes,  1121 ;  other  miscellaneous 
ad V. ,  1 122 ;  adv.  used  prepositionally, 
1123ff.;  adv.  copulative  compounds, 
1259. 

agent-nouns  —  see  action-nouns. 

aggregative  compounds  —  see  copu- 
lative compounds. 

alphabets  used  for  writing  Sanskrit. 
1;    older   Indian,    2:    the  Devana- 
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gari  alpb.,  1  —  17;  characters  and 
transliteration,  5;  arrangement,  7; 
theory  of  use,  8 — 9 :  vowel- writing, 
10;  consonant  combinations,  12 — 
15;  other  signs,  11,  16;  numeral 
figures,  17;  names  of  characters, 
18;  signs  and  transliteration  of 
anusvara^  73. 

alphabet,  spoken  —  see  system  of 
sounds. 

alterant  vowels,  changing  following  s 
to  8,  180. 

analysis  of  language  into  its  elements, 
98—106;  anal,  of  compound  words, 
1248. 

antithetical  construction,  its  Influence 
on  accent  of  verb,  596 — 7. 

anusvara,  its  pronunciation  etc.,  70 — 
2 ;  signs  and  transliteration,  73 : 
see  also  n,  rh. 

aorist  tense,  532;  its  uses,  926 — 30; 
in  prohibitive  expression,  579 — 80 ; 
—  aor.  system,  535,  824 — 930: 
classification  of  forms  of  aor.,  824; 
character  and  occurrence,  825 — 7; 
simple  aor.,  824,  828:  1.  root-aor., 
829 — 41 ;  passive  aor.  3d  sing., 
842—5 ;  2.  a-aor.,  846-54 ;  3.  re- 
duplicated or  causative  aor.,  856 — 
73;  sibilant-aor.,  874—920:  4.  s- 
aor.,  87&— 97;  5.  i«-aor.,  898—910; 
6.  «i»-aor.,  911 — 15;  7.  sa-aor., 
916—^20;  aor.  optative  or  precative 
of  later  language,  921 — 5;  aor.  in 
secondary  conjugation,  1019,  1035, 
1046,  1068;  periphrastic  aor., 
1073  b ;  —  aor.  stem  in  derivation, 
1140c. 

appositional  possessive  compounds, 
1302. 

ar  or  r  in  root  and  stem  forms,  108  d, 
237. 

article,  indefinite,  represented  later  by 
tka,  482  a. 

aspirate  mutes,  phonetic  character  etc. 
of,  37—8;  their  deaspiration,  114, 
153—5;  restoration  of  lost  aspira- 
tion to,  141,  147,  155;  derivation 
of  h  from,  66 ;  sonant  aspirate  with 
following  t,  thf  160:  —  and  see 
the  different  letters. 

aspiration  [h],  its  pronunciation  etc., 
59,  65—6:  —  and  see  h, 

asseverative  particles,  1122a. 

assimilation  in  euphonic  combination, 
115—20;  with  or  without  change 
of   articulate    position,    116;    surd 


and  sonant,  117,  156 — 64;  nasal, 
117e,  198  b,  199  b;  £,  117  e,  206; 
dental  to  lingual  and  palatal,  118; 
other  cases,  118 — ^20. 

augment,  585 — 7;  its  omission,  587; 
uses  of  augmentless  preterit  per- 
sons, 563,  587 ;  with  ma  prohibit- 
ive, 579—80.  y 

avyaytbhava  compounds,  1313. 

bahuvrihi  compounds  —  see  posses- 
sive compounds, 
benedictive  —  see  precative. 
bftti-class  of  verbs  —  see  a-class. 

cardinal  numerals,  475 ;  their  combi- 
nations, 476—81;  inflection,  482 
— 5;  constniction,  486;  derivatives, 
487—9. 

case-endings  —  see  endings  of  de- 
clension. 

case-forms  used  as  adverbs,  11 10 — 17 ; 
change  of  accent  in  such,  1111  e, 
1112e,  1114d;  their  prepositional 
uses,  1125;  case-forms  in  compo- 
sition, 1250. 

cases,  266;  their  order  of  arrange- 
ment, 266;  uses,  267—305:  — 
and  see  the  different  cases. 

causative  conjugation,  540,  607,  775, 
856  ff.,  1041—52;  relation  to  so- 
called  tenth  or  cur-class,  607,  1041 ; 
to  denominative,  1041,  1056;  for- 
mation of  stem,  1041 — 2;  inflection, 
present-system,  1043 ;  perfect, 
1045;  attached  reduplicated  aorist, 
1046—7,  856 ff.;  other  aorist  forms, 
1048-9;  future  etc.,  1050;  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives,  1051 ;  deriva- 
tive or  tertiary  conjugations  from 
cans.  stem.  1052;  declinable  stems 
from  do.,  1140b. 

cerebral  mutes  —  see  lingual. 

circumflex  (tvarita)  accent,  81 — 6, 
90b;  independent,  81 — 4;  its  va- 
rieties, 84;  enclitic,  85;  their  dif- 
ference, 86;  designation,  87 — 90; 
occurrence  from  vowel  combinations, 
128  c,  130,  135. 

clauses,  simplicity  of  combination  of, 
1131;  dependent  clauses,  mode  in, 
581,  950;  accent  of  verb  in,  595. 

collective  singular  form  of  copulative 
compounds,  1253  b;  in  Veda,  1255c, 
1256  b. 

combination    of    elements,     102 — 4; 
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euphonic  rules  for,  109 — 260;  dis- 
tinction of  internal  and  external, 
109 — 12;  general  arrangement  of 
roles,  124. 

compari&on  of  adjectives  etc.,  466 — 
74;  primary,  in  iyas  and  isthaf 
467 — 70,  1184;  secondary,  in  iara 
and  tamay  471— -3,  1242;  in  ra  and 
ma,  474 ;  inflection  of  comparatives 
in  yas,  463 — 5;  comp.  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  prepositions,  473 — 4,  520, 
1119:  of  verbs,  473,  llllc.2; 
particles  of  comp.,  1101,  1102b, 
1107,   1122d. 

compensatory  vowel-lengtbening,  246. 

composition  of  stems  —  see  compound 
stems. 

compound  conjugation,  540, 1076 — 95 : 
roots  witb  verbal  prefixes  and  like 
elements,  1076—89;  accentofcomp. 
forms,  1082 — 6;  irregularities,  1087; 
roots  with  inseparable  prefixes, 
1089, 1121 ;  witb  noun  and  adjective 
stems,  1090—5. 

compound  stems,  formation  of,  103, 
1246 — 1316:  difference  of  earlier 
and  later  language  as  to  composition, 
1246 :  classification  of  compounds, 
1247;  their  analysis,  1248;  rules 
of  phonetic  combination,  1249;  case- 
forms  as  prior  member,  1250;  ac- 
cent, 1251;  copulative  comp.,  1252 
— 61 ;  determinative ;  dependent, 
1262—78;  descriptive,  1279—91; 
secondary  adjective :  possessive,  1292 
—1308;  participial,  1309;  prepo- 
sitional, 1310;  adjective  comp.  as 
nouns  and  as  adverbs,  1311 — 3; 
anomalous  comp.,  1314;  stem- finals 
altered  in  comp.,  1315;  irregular 
construction  of  comp.,  1316. 

conditional  tense,  532,  940 — 1 ;  its 
uses,  950;  conditional  uses  of  op- 
tative and  subjunctive,   581  b. 

conjugation,  verbal  inflection,  527 — 
1095;  general,  527—98:  voice, 
528 — 31 ;    tenses   and   their   uses, 

532,  776-9,  821—3,  926—30, 
948—50;    modes    and   their    uses, 

533,  557—82,  921—5;  tense-sys- 
tems, 535;  present-system,  599 — 
779;  perfect-system,  780 — 823; 
aorist-systems,  824 — 930 ;  future- 
systems,  931 — 50  ;  number  and 
person,  536 ;  personal  endings,  541 
— 56 ;  verbal  adjectives  and  nouns, 
537 — 9,'  9ol — 95;    secondary  con- 


jugatioua,  540,  996—1068;  peri- 
phrastic and  compound  coi\jugation, 
540,  1069—95. 

conjunctions,   1131—3. 

consonants,  pronunciation  etc.,  31 — 
75:  mutes,  32 — 50;  semivoweb, 
51 — 8;  spirants,  59—66;  visarga 
and  anuBvara  etc.,  67 — 73;  quan- 
tity, 76;  cons,  allowed  as  final", 
122,  139  fir. ;  occurring  at  end  of 
stems  and  endings,  139:  —  and 
see  the  different  classesand 
letters. 

consonant  combinations,  extension  and 
abbreviation  of,  121,  227 — 33. 

consonant-groups,  how  written  in  de- 
vana^riy  9,   12 — 5. 

consonantal  stems,  declension  of,  37? 
— 465;  their  classification,  382. 

contemptuous  prefix,  506,  1121e:  do. 
suffix,  521,  1222  b. 

copulative  compounds,  1247,  1252 — 
61 ;  of  nouns,  1253 — 6 ;  adjectives. 
1257;  adverbs,  1259;  numeral>, 
1261 ;  copulatives  in  later  language, 
1253—4;  in  Rig- Veda,  1255;  in 
Atharva-Veda,  1256 ;  accent,  1258 ; 
question  of  possessives  from  cop., 
1293  a. 

cur-class  of  verbs,  607,  1041,  1056: 
—  and  see  causative  conjugation. 

dative  case,  uses  of,  285 — 8;  dat. 
Infinitive,  982,  986 ;  dat.  used  ad- 
verbially, 1113. 

deaspiration  of  aspirate  mutes,  114, 
153 — 5 ;  consequent  re-aspiration 
of  initial,  141,  147,  155. 

declension,  in  general,  261 — 320: 
gender,  263 ;  number,  264 — 5;  case, 
266 ;  uses  of  the  cases,  267 — 300 : 
endings  of  decl.,  306-— 10;  varia- 
tion of  stem  and  insertions,  311 — 3; 
accent,  314 — ^20;  —  decl.  of  nouns 
and  adjectives, 321 — 465  : 1.a-stems, 
326—34;  II.  i  and  u-stems,  335 
— 46 ;  III.  a,  I,  and  u  (and  diph- 
thongal) stems,  347 — 68;  IV.  r- 
stems,  369 — 76;  V.  consonant- 
stems,  377 — 465  :  A.  root-stems 
etc.,  383 — 410;  B.  derivative  stems 
in  as,  »>,  M«,  411 — 9;  C.  in  an, 
420—37;  D.  in  ^  in,  438 — 11; 
K.  in  ant.  442 — 57;  F.  in  runs. 
458—62;  G.  in  yas,  463—5;  — 
derl.    of    numerals.     482 — 5;      of 
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proDoaus,  491 — 521 ;  of  adjectives 
Inflected  pronominally,  522 — 6. 

declinable  stems,  derivation  of —  see 
derivation. 

decompound  compounds  and  their  ana- 
lysis, 1248. 

demonstrative  pronouns,  495 — 503. 

denominative  conjugation,  540,  1053 
—  68  :  formation  without  sign,  1054 ; 
with  sign  yoy  from  stems  of  various 
final,  1055—^3;  relation  to  causa- 
tive, 1056,  1067;  with  signs  sya^ 
kamya^  1064 — 5;  with  aya,  beside 
ntf-class  verbs  etc.,  1066;  inflec- 
tion, 1068;  declinable  stems  from 
denom.stem,  1149,  1178h,  1180b. 

dental  series  of  mutes  (t,  th,  d,  dh^  n;, 
pronounciation  etc.,  47 — 8;  dent. 
.  character  of  i,  25  ;  of  i,  51,  53;  of 
s,  00 ;  assimilation  of  dent,  to  pa- 
latals and  Unguals,  118,  196—203, 
205;  dent,  sibilant  and  nasal  con- 
verted to  lingual,  180 — 95:  —  and 
see  the  different  letters. 

dependent  clause,  accent  of  verb  in, 
595. 

dependent  compounds,  1247,  1263, 
1264—78;  noun,  1264;  adjective, 
1265;  their  varieties,  1266—78: 
with  ordinary  noun  or  adjective  as 
final  member,  1267 — 8;  with  root- 
noun,  1269;  derivative  in  a,  1270; 
ana,  1271 ;  ya,  1272 ;  participle 
in  ta  or  na,  1273;  «,  1274;  in, 
1275;  »,  1276;  van,  man,  etc., 
1277 — 8;  dep.  comp.  in  possessive 
use,  1296. 

derivation  of  adverbs,  1097—1109;  of 
declinable  stems,  1136—1245:  in 
general,  1136 — 42;  primary,  1143 
—1201;  secondary,  1202-45. 

descent,  adjectives  and  nouns  indicat- 
ing, 1206. 

descriptive  compounds,  1247,  1263, 
1279 — 91 ;  of  ordinary  adjective  with 
noun,  1280;  of  appositional  noun 
with  noun,  1280  b;  with  participle 
as  final  member,  1283 — 4;  with 
gerundive,  1285;  with  root-stem, 
1286 ;  with  other  verbal  derivatives, 
1287;  with  inseparable  prefix  as 
prior  member,  1288;  with  verbal 
prefix  etc.,  1289;  with  other  ad- 
verbial words,  1290;  with  purva 
in  reversed  position,  1291;  descr. 
comp.  in  possessive  use,  1297  ff. 

desiderative  conjugation,  540,  1026 — 


40;  meaning,  1026,  1040;  forma- 
tion of  stem,  1027 — 9;  abbreviated 
stems,  1030 :  use  of  union-vowel  t, 
1031;  inflection,  present-system, 
1032;  other  forms,  1033 — 7;  deri- 
vative or  tertiary  conjugations  from 
desid.  stem,  1039;  desid.  from  cau- 
sative stem,  1052  b ;  declinable  stems 
from  desid.  stem,  1140  b,  1149, 
1159b,   1161c,  1178f. 

determinative  compounds,  1247,  1262 
— 91 ;  dependent.  1264 — 78 ;  de- 
scriptive, 1279 — 91 ;  in  possessive 
adjective  use,  1293  ff. 

devatci'dvandva  compounds,  1251  a, 
1255. 

diminutives,  secondary  derivation  of, 
1206,  1222,  1243. 

diphthongs  (e,  ai,  o,  au),  pronuncia- 
tion etc. ,  27 — 30 ;  protraction  of,  78 ; 
euphonic  combination  as  finals,  131 
— 5:  —  and  see  the  different 
letters. 

diphthongal  stems,  declension  of.  360 
—1. 

dit7-class    of   verbs  —   see   ya-class. 

double  stems,  present,  815;  aorist, 
894  d,  897. 

doubling  of  aspirate  mutes,  154;  of 
a  final  nasal,  210;  of  ch,  227;  of 
first  consonant  of  a  group,  229 ;  of 
a  consonant  after  r  (and  h,  I,  v], 
228. 

dual  number,  its  use,  265 ;  its  forms, 
308;  in  personal  pronoun,  492. 

dual  finals  e,  i,  tl  uncombinable,  138  a. 

dvandva  compounds  —  see  copula- 
tive. 

dvigu  compounds,  1312. 

eighth  class  of  verbs  —  see  u-class. 

emphasis,  accent  of  yerb  for,  598. 

emphatic  pronoun,  513. 

endings,  of  inflection  and  deriyation, 
99,  100;  of  declension,  306—10; 
of  singular,  307 ;  dual,  308 ;  plural, 
309;  normal  scheme,  310;  end.  of 
o-stems,  327 — 9 ;  of  i  and  u-stems, 
336 — 8;  of  radical  a,  i,  u-stems, 
349;  of  derivative  do.,  363;  of  r- 
stems,  371 ;  of  personal  pronouns, 
492 — S ;  of  general  pronominal  de- 
clension, 496;  —  end.  of  conjuga- 
tion, 541  ff.;  of  Istsing.,  543;  2d, 
544;  3d,  545;  of  1st  du.,  546; 
2d  and  3d,  547;  of  1st  pi.,  548; 
2d,  549;  3d,  550;  normal  schemes, 
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553,  accent,  55*2—4;  irregularities, 
555 ;  end.  of  subjunctive  combined 
with  mode-sign,  560 — 2;  of  opta- 
tive, 566 ;  of  precative,  568 ;  idt  of 
imperative,  570 — 1 ;  —  end.  of  de- 
rivation —  see  suffixes. 

euphonic  combination  of  elements,  102 
—4 ;  rules  respecting  it,  109 — ^226. 

exclamatory  prefix  from  interrogative 
pronoun,  506,  1121  e. 

fifth  class  of  verbs  —  see  nu-class. 

finals,  permitted,  122,  139-52;  final 
consonants  of  stems  and  endings, 
139. 

final  clauses,  modes  used  in,  581c. 

first  class  of  verbs  —  see  a-class. 

first  general  conjugation  of  verbs,  its 
characteristics,  604. 

forms,  stronger  and  weaker,  of  roots 
and  stems,  107 — 8:  —  and  see 
variation  of  stem. 

fourth  class  of  verbs  —  see  ya- 
class. 

fractional  use  of  ordinals,  488. 

frequentative  coi^ugation  —  see  in- 
tensive. 

future  passive  participles  —  see  ge- 
rundives. 

future  tenses,  532 ;  their  uses,  948— 
9 ;  fut.  systems,  535,  931 — 50 ;  «- 
future  and  <*onditional,  932—41 ; 
periphrastic  future,  942 — 7. 

gender  in  declension,  262 — 3. 

general  and  special  tenses,  599. 

genitive  case,  uses  of,  294 — 300 :  with 
prepositions,  299,  1130;  gen.  ab- 
solute, 300 ;  loss  of  accent  of  gen. 
with  vocative,  314 ;  gen.  infinitive, 
984;  gen.  used  adverbially,  1115; 
as  prior  member  of  compound,  1250d. 

gerunds,  539,  989 — 95;  their  use, 
989,  994;  ger.  in  «c5,  990,  991, 
993 ;  in  ya  (or  ya),  990,  992—3 ; 
in  tvaya  tind  tvij  993  b;  in  tvanctm 
and  trtnam,  993  c;  in  am,  995. 

gerundives,  or  future  passive  partici- 
ples, 961—6,  1212—^;  ger.  in  ya, 
962—3.  1213;  in  tarya,  962,  964, 
1212  d.  2;  in  tiniya,  962.  965, 
1215b:  in  tea,  96Ga,  1209g;  in 
enyu.  966b,  1217:  in  m/ya,  966c, 
1218;  indima,  966 d.  1201:  ger. 
in  composition,   1*285. 

grave  fanudatta)  accent,  Si. 

yrind-strengthening,  character  and  oc- 


currence of,  235—43.  andpoMtm; 
in  primary  derivation,  1 143  a ;  in  se- 
condary, 1203a,  1204  end. 
guttural  series  of  mutes  fk,  kh,  y, 
gh,  n;,  pronunciation  etc.,  39 — 41 ; 
asserted  gutt.  character  of  a,  20; 
of  h,  65;  palatals  from  original 
gutt.,  41—3;  f  and  h  do.,  64,  66; 
reversion  of  palatals  etc.  to  gutt.  form, 
43,  64,  142,  145,  147,  214ff.:  — 
and  see  the  different  letters. 

heavy  and  light  syllables,    79. 

hiatus,  avoidance  of,  113,  125—38; 
not  avoided  in  Yeda,  113,  125;  its 
occurrence  as  result  of  euphonic 
processes,  132 — 4,  175  b,  177. 

^tt-class  of  verbs  —  see  reduplicat- 
ing class. 

• 

imperative  mode,  533,  569,  572  IT. ; 
scheme  of  its  endings,  553:  its  1st 
persons  old  subjunctive,  533,  574, 
578 ;  impv.  form  in  tat  and  its  uses, 
570—1 ;  Vedic  2d  sing,  in  »i,  624; 
impv.  use  of  infinitives,  982  d. 

imperfect  tense,  532;  its  use,  779. 

imperfect  time,  no  designation  of,  532. 

increment  and  decrement  of  elements, 
123,  234  flr. 

indeclinables,  98.  1096—1135.  ad- 
verbs, 1097 — 1122;  prepositions, 
1123—30;  conjunctions,  1131—3; 
interjections,  1134 — 5;  derivative 
stems  from  indeclinables,  1138, 
l^i5. 

indefinite  use  of  interrogative  and  re- 
lative pronouns,  507,  511. 

infinitives,  538,  968—88;  later,  968; 
earlier,  969—79;  uses,  980-^. 

inseparable  prefixes,  1 121 ;  in  de- 
scriptive composition,  1283ff.,  1288; 
in  possessive,   1304. 

insertions  between  stem  and  ending 
in  declension,  313. 

instrumental  case,  uses  of,  278—^ ; 
of  separation,  283;  with  preposi- 
tions, 284,  1127;  gerundial.  989; 
used  adverbially,  1112;  as  prior 
member  of  compound,   1250  b. 

intensive  'or  frequentative)  conjuga- 
tion, 540,  1000—25;  character  and 
occurence,  1000 — 1  ,  reduplication, 
1002 — 3 ;  inflection,  present-system, 
1004 — 17:  derivative  middle  in- 
flection, 1016 — 7;  forms  outside 
present-system,     1018 — 9,     1025; 
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doubtful  iiitens.  formatioDS,  1020 
— 4;  derivative  or  tertiary  conju- 
gations from  intens.  :}tem,   1025. 

inteijections,  1134—5;  their  final 
vowel  uncombinable,  138 f. 

internal  and  external  combination, 
distinction  of,    109—12. 

internal  change,  question  of  deriva- 
tion by,  1208  end. 

interrogative  particles,  1122  c. 

interrogative  pronoun.  504 — 7;  its 
indefinite  use,  507;  exclamatory 
prefix  from  it,  506,  1121  e. 

i>-aorist,  898 — 910:  formation  of  stem, 

*  898— 900;  inflection,  901—2;  roots 
making  it,  903 ;  irregularities,  904 ; 
modes,  905 — 8 ;  from  secondary  con- 
jugations, 1019,  1035,  1048,  1068. 

jiVivamiin^a-spirant,  69,  170  d. 

karmadharaya  compounds  —  see  de- 
scriptive compounds. 
^> class  of  verbs  —  see  mi-class. 

labial  series  of  mutes  (p,  ph\  6,  bh, 
m),  pronuncfation  etc.,  49---50; 
lab.  character  of  u,  u,  20;  of  v, 
51,57— 58:  — and  see  the  dif- 
ferent letters. 

lengthening  of  vowels  in  formation 
and  inflection,  244 — 6;  of  final 
vowel  in  composition,  247;  in  the 
sentence  in  Veda,  248. 

light  and  heavy  syllables,  79. 

lightening  of  a  or  a  to  an  i  or  u- 
vowel,  249  ff, 

lingual  series  of  mutes  (t^  th,  d,  dA, 
n;,  pronunciation  etc. ,  45—6 ;  non- 
originality.  46;  ling,  character  of 
r,  25;  of  r,  51—2;  ling,  i,  5  end, 
54 ;  ling,  character  of  i ,  61 ;  assimi- 
lation of  dentals  to  ling.,  118, 
196  ft.;  lingualization  of  s  and  n, 
180—95:  —  and  see  the  dif- 
ferent letters. 

locative  case,  uses  of,  301 — 5;  loc. 
absolute,  303;  of  goal  of  action, 
304;  with  prepositions,  305,  1126; 
used  adverbially,  1116;  loc.  infini- 
tive, 985;  loc.  use  of  adverbs  In 
tra,  1099;  loc.  as  prior  member  of 
compound,  1250  c. 

long  and  short  quantity,  76 — 9. 

manner,  particles  of,  1101—2,  1122g. 
middle  stem-foim  in  declension,  311. 

Whitney,  Grammar. 


middle  voice,  528—30;  its  use  as 
passive,  531. 

mode  in  verbal  inflection,  533;  sub- 
junctive, 557 — 63;  opUtive,  564 
— 8 ;  imperative,  569 — ^71 ;  uses  of 
the  modes,  572—82. 

multiplicative  numeral  adverbs,  489, 
1104—6. 

mutes,  series  of,  their  pronunciation 
etc.,  32—50:  classification,  32— 8;  ' 
guttural  series,  39—41;  palatal, 
42—4;  lingual,  45—6;  dental,  47 
—8;  labial,  49 — 50;  mutes  per- 
mitted as  finals,  141—3;  anomalous 
conversions  from  one  series  to  an- 
other, 151 :  —  and  see  the  dif- 
ferent series. 

fio-class  (ninth,  ilni-class)  of  verbs, 
717—32:  formation  of  stem,  717; 
infiection,  718 — ^26;  rooU  of  the 
class,  727;  irregularities,  72S— 32; 
accompanying  denominative  in  aya, 
732,  1066  b. 

nasal  assimilation,  117,  161,  198b, 
199b. 

nasal  class  (seventh,  rudft-class)  of 
verbs,  683—96 :  formation  of  stem, 
683;  inflection,  684—93;  roots  of 
the  class,  694;  Irregularities,  695 
-6. 

nasal  increment  in  strong  forms,  255. 

nasal  mutes  fn,  n,  n,  n,  m),  34,  36 ; 
their  occurrence  as  finals,  143; 
duplication,  210;  assimilation  of 
preceding  mute,  161,  198b,  199b; 

—  nasal  spirant  or  anu$vara,  70 — 3 ; 

—  nasal  semivowels,  71,  206,^  213c; 

—  nasal  vowels,  71. 

negative  particles,    1122b;  neg.  pre- 
fix.  1121a. 
ninth  class  of  verbs  —  see  na-class. 
nominative  case,  uses  of,  267 ;  nom. 

use  of  infinitive,  987;   nom.  form 

as  particle,  1117. 
noun    and   adjective,    distinction   of, 

322;   inflectiou  of  nouns  —   see 

declension, 
nu-class    (fifth,    nc-class)    of    verbs, 

697—716:  formation  of  stem,  697; 

inflection,  698—707;    roots  of  the 

class,  708;  irregularities,  709—12, 

716. 
number    in  declension,   264 — 5;    in 

conjugation,  536. 
numerals,  475 — 89 :  simple  cardinals, 

475;    their  combinations   for   odd 
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numbers,  476 — 81 ;  inflection,  4S2 
— 5  ;  constraction,  486 ;  ordinals, 
487 — 8;  other  num.  derivatives, 
489;  num.  flgnres,  17;  possessive 
compounds  with  num.,  1300;  num. 
or  dvigu  compounds,  1312. 

omission,  sign  indicating,  16. 

onomatopoetic  words,  1091,  1135  b. 

optative  mode,  533,  564 — 8;  its  for- 
mation, 564 — 5;  scheme  of  end- 
ings combined  with  mode-sign, 
566;  precativc,  567,  921— -5; 
scheme  of  prec.  endings,  568;  uses 
of  opt.,  573-82. 

ordinal  numeral  adjectives,  487 — 8. 

pacfa-endings  in  declension,   111. 

palatal  series  of  mutes  (r,  eh,  J,  Jh,  n), 
pronunciation  etc.,  42—4;  derived 
from  original  gutturals,  42;  rever- 
sion to  guttural  form,  214 ff.;  eu- 
phonic combinations,  118 — ^9, 214 — 
*20;  treatment  as  finals,  142;  pal. 
character  of  i.  i,  20;  of  y,  51,  56; 
off, 63— 4: — and  see  the  dif- 
ferent letters. 

participial  compounds,  1247,  1309. 

participles,  534,537,583—4, 1172—7 ; 
of  present-systems,  619  etc.  etc.; 
of  perfect,  802—7;  of  aorist,  840, 
852,  872,  897,  909;  of  future, 
939;  passive  part.,  952—8.  1176 
—7;  active,  in  tavanl,  959—60; 
future  passive,  961 — 7;  of  second- 
ary conjugationa,  1012—3,  1019, 
1032,  1037,  1043,  1050—1,  1068; 
part.in  possessive  composition,  1299  * 
—  inflection  of  part.  In  ant,  443 
—9;  in  vaAs,  458—62;  —  para- 
phrases, periphrastic,  1074 — 5. 

passive  conjugation,  531,  540,  998; 
present-system  (yd-dass),  768—74; 
aorist  3d  sing.,  842 — 5;  periphrastic 
perfect,  1072;  participle  in  ta  or 
na,  952 — 7,  1176—7;  future  par- 
ticiples, 961 — 6  (and  see  gerund- 
ives,; pass,  use  of  Infinitive,  988; 
pass,  of  secondary  conjugations, 
1025.  1039,  1052  a;  pass,  con- 
structions, 282,  999. 

perfect  tense,  532;  scheme  of  its 
endings,  553;  uses,  821 — 3;  — 
perf.-system,  535,  780—823:  for- 
mation of  stem,  781—94;  redu- 
plication. 782—91 ;  stronff  and  weak 
stem-forms.    792 — 4  ;    endings    and 


their  combination  with  stem,  795  fT.; 
union-vowel  i,  796 — 8;  inflection, 
800;  irregularities,  801;  participle, 
802—7;  its  inflection,  458—62; 
modes,  808—16;  pluperfect,  817 
— 20;  —  periphrastic  perf.,  1070 
—73. 

perfect  time,  expressed  by  so-called 
aorist,  532,  928. 

periphrastic  copjugatlon,  1069 — 75; 
future.  931,  942—7;  Its  uses,  949; 
perfect,  1070—3, 1018, 1034,  1045, 
1068;  aorist  and  precative,  1073  b; 
present,  1073  c;  periph.  partl<*iplal 
phrases.   1074—5. 

person  in  verbal  inflection,  536. 

personal  endings  —  see  endings  of 
conjugation. 

personal  pronouns,  491 — 4;  nouns 
used  as  such.  514. 

place,  particles  of,  1099,  1100,  U22e. 

plaperlect  tense,  532,  817 — 20;  plup. 
time,  no  designation  of,  532. 

position,  length  of  syllable  by,  79. 

possessive  adjectives,  1206, 1230 — 35; 
pronodiinal,  516. 

possessive  compounds,  1247,  1293— 
1308;  poss.  dependents,  1296; 
poss.  descriptives,  1297  AT. ;  with 
ordinary  adjective  as  prior  member, 
1298;  with  participle,  1299;  with 
numeral,  1300;  with  appositive 
noun,  1301—3;  with  adverb,  1304 
— 6;  added  suffixes,  1307;  preg- 
nant us^  1308. 

precatlve  optative,  533;  its  forma- 
tion, 567;  scheme  of  endings,  568.; 
prec.  In  later  language,  921 — 5; 
use,  573. 

prepositions,  1123 — 30;  words  used 
as  such,  1123 — 5;  cases  construed 
with  them,  1126— -30;  — prep.  In 
composition  with  roots  —  see  ver- 
bal prefixes. 

prepositional  compounds,  1247,  1310. 

present  tense,  532;  its  uses,  777—8; 
—  pres.-system,  535,  599 — 779: 
prominence  as  part  of  verb-system, 
600:  varieties  of  form  and  their 
classification,  601  ff.;  conjugations 
and  coiyugation-classes,  602 — 10; 
first  conjugation  :  I.  root-class,  611 
— 41:  U.  reduplicating  class,  642 
—82;    III.    nasal   class,    683—96; 

IV.  nu    and    u-class,    697 — 716; 

V.  na-class.  717 — 32:   second  con- 
jugation:    VI.    a-cla«s,    734 — .lO; 
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VII.  accented  ti-cUss,  751—8;  VIII. 
l/a-class.  759 — 67;  IX.  y^-dass,  or 
passive  corgogation,  768 — 74;  uses 
of  tenses,  776 — 9;  of  modes,  572 
— 81 ;  —  pres.  stems,  derivatives 
from,  1140  c. 

primary  and  secondary  personal  end- 
ings, 542  ff.;  normal  schemes,  553. 

primary  derivation,  1138—1201 :  re- 
lation to  secondary,  1139;  from  what 
made,  1140 — 1;  union-vowels, 
1142;  form  of  root,  1143;  accent, 
1144;  meaning,  1145 — 6;  prim, 
sufiixes  and  the  derivatives  made 
with  them,  1148—1201.  ^ 

prohibitive  expression,  574,  579—80. 

pronominal  roots,  490;  their  char- 
acter, in  inflection  and  derivation, 
1137—8;  adverbs  from  them,  1097flf. 

pronouns,  490 — 521 ;  personal,  491 
— 4 ;  demonstrative,  495—503 ; 
interrogative,  504 — 7;  relative,  508 
— 12;  emphatic,  513;  nouns  used 
pronominally,  514;  pron.  derivative 
adjectives,  515 — ^21 ;  adjectives  de- 
clined pronominally,  522—6. 

pronunciation  —  see*  system  of 
sounds. 

piotracted  (pluta)  quantity,  78;  protr. 
final  vowel  uncombinable,  138  e. 

punctuation,  signs  of,  in  devanagarlf  16. 

quantity  of  consonants  and  vowels, 
76 — 8;  of  syllables,  79. 

radical  stems  —  see  root-stems. 

reduplicated  (or  causative;  aorist,  824, 
856 — 73,  1046;  formation  of  stem, 
857—63;  inflection,  864—7;  use 
in  primary  conjugation,  868;  in 
causative,  1040;    modes,  869 — 71. 

reduplicating  class  (third,  /^u-class)  of 
verbs,  642 — 82;  reduplication  and 
accent,  642 — 6;  inflection,  647 — 
58;  irregularitieji,  659—82. 

reduplication,  occurrence  of,  259; 
general  rules  for  forming.  588 — 90; 
present  red,,  643,  660 AT. ;  perfect, 
782— 91;  aorist, 857— 63;  intensive, 
1002;  desiderative.  1029;  in  deri- 
vation, 1143  e;  anomalous,  1087  f. 

relationship,  nouns  of,  in  r,  369  ff., 
1182d. 

relative  clauses,  peculiarities  of,  512. 

relative  compounds  (possessive),  1293  c. 

relative  pronoun,  j08 — 12. 

repeated  words,  1260. 


resolution,  in  Veda,  of  semivowels 
into  vowels,  and  of  vowels  into  two 
syllables,  113. 

reversion  of  palatal  mutes  and  sibil- 
ant, and  of  ft,  to  guttural  form, 
43, 64, 142, 145, 147, 214  ff.,  1176  a. 

roots  of  a  language,  100 — 1,  106; 
forms  of  root,  107;  roots  and  root- 
forms  according  to  the  native  gram- 
marians, 108. 

root-aorist,  829—45:  in  later  lang- 
uage, 829;  in  older,  830  ff.;  modes, 
835—9;  participles,  840;  passive 
aor.  3d  sing.,  842—5. 

root-class  (second,  cuj-class)  of  verbs, 
611—41;  inflection,  612—23;  ir- 
regularities, 625—41. 

root-stems,  their  occurrence  and  use, 
323,  383,  1137,  1147;  as  infini- 
tives, 970  a,  971;  in  dependent 
composition,  1269;  in  descriptive, 
1286;  inflection  of  such  stems  in 
a,  i,  u,  349  ff.;  in  consonants,  383ff. 

rtfkift-class  of  verbs  —  see  nasal  class. 

s-aorist,  878 — 97 :  formation  of  stem, 
878 — 9;  endings  and  combination 
with  stem,  880 — 1 ;  question  of 
loss  of  s  in  certain  forms,  834, 
881;  inflection,  882—3;  irregu- 
larities, 884 — 91 ;  absence  of  i  in 
2d  and  3d  sing,  in  older  language, 
888—90;  modes,  892-6;  parti- 
ciples, 897 ;  —  «-aor.  stem  in  deri- 
vation, 1140  c. 

s-futnre,  931 — 9 :  formation  of  stem, 
932,  936;  use  of  union- vowel  i, 
934—5;  occurrence,  937;  modes, 
938;  participles,  939;  its  preterit, 
the  conditional,  940—1 ;  uses,  948. 

sa-aorist,  916 — 20:  roots  allowed  later 
to  make  it,  916;  occurrence  in 
older  language,  919 — ^20 ;  formation 
of  stem,  917;  inflection,  918. 

second  class  of  verbs  —  see  root- 
class. 

second  general  coiijugation  of  verbs, 
its  characteristics,  605,  733. 

secondar>'  adjective  compounds,  1247, 
1292  ff. 

secondary  conjugations,  540,  996-t- 
1068:  passive,  998—9;  intensive, 
1000—1025;  desiderative,  1026— 
40;  causative,  1041 — 52;  deno- 
minative, 1053—68. 

secondary  derivation,  1138—9.  1202 
— 45;  relation  to  primary,  1139ff.; 
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forms  ot"   stv-ni,    1203 — 4;     accent, 
1Q05;  meaning,  1206;  sec.  sofflxes 
and  the  derivatives  made  with  them, 
1208—45. 
secondary    personal  endings,    542 ff.; 

normal  scheme,  553. 
semivowels  (y,  r,  I,  p>,  pronunciation 
etc.,  51 — rt;  nasal  semi  v.,  71,  206, 
213c:  —  and  see  the  different 
letters, 
sentence,    rules  of  euphonic  combin- 
ation in,   103. 
seventh  class  of  verbs  —   see   nasal 

class. 
aA-sounds  is  and  f\  61,  63. 

short  and  long  quantity,  76 — 9. 

sibilants  (^,  a,  «),  pronunciation  etc., 
60—4: — and  seethe  different 
letters. 

sibilant-aorist,  824,  874—920:  for- 
mation and  classification,  874 — 7; 
4.  a-aorist,  878—97;  5.  iVaorist, 
898—910;  6.  «>aori8t,  911—5; 
7.  «a-aorist,  916—20;  its  stem  in 
derivation,  1140  c. 

simple  aorist,  824,  828 — 55:  1.  root- 
aorist,  H29 — 41 ;  passive  aor.  3d 
sing.,  842—5;  2.  a-aorist,  846— 
55. 

siVaorist,  911 — 5;  formation  of  stem, 
911 ;  inflection,  911 ;  forms  in  older 
language,  912—13;  modes,  914.; 
middle  forms,  915. 

sixth  class  of  verbs  —  see  a-class. 

sonant  and  surd  sounds,  34;  mutes, 
34 — 0;  aspirates,  37 — 8;  question 
as  to  character  of  h,  65;  of  final 
mute,  141  end;  euphonic  assimi- 
lation of  the  two  classes,  117,  156 
—78. 

special  and  general  tenses,  599. 

spirants,  59 ff.:  sibilants,  59—64; 
aspiration,  65;  other  breathings, 
67—9. 

stems,  inflectible,  99—100,  105; 
their  derivation  —  see  derivation. 

strengthening  and  weakening  process- 
es, 234—60. 

strong  and  weak,  or  strong,  middle, 
and  weakest,  forms  of  stems  in 
declension,  31 1 ;  of  roots  and  stems 
in  general,  107 — 8. 

«ii-class  of  verbs  —  see  nu-class. 

subjunctive  mode,  533 ;  formation  and 
endings,  557 — 62;  its  first  persons 
used  later  as  imperative,  533,  574, 
578;  subj.  use  of  a^gmentless  pre- 


terit forms,  563,  587  ;  uses  of  subj. 
mode,  574—82. 

suffixes  forming  adverbs,  1097—1109; 
do.  declinable  stems  —  see  deri- 
vation. 

surd  and  sonant  sounds  —  see  sonant. 

syllables,  quantity  of,  79. 

system  of  sounds,  19 — 75:  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  19 — 30;  conson- 
ants, 31  ff.;  mutes,  32 — 50;  semi- 
vowels, 51 — 8;  sibilants,  59 — 64; 
aspiration,  65—6 ;  visarga  and  other 
breathings,  68 — 9;  oenasvarat  70 
— 3 ;  unwritten  sounds  defined  by 
Hindu  grammarians,  230;  scheme 
of  spoken  alphabet,  with  notice  of 
comparative  frequency  of  the  sounds, 
75;  quantity,  76 — 9;  accent  and 
its  designation,  80 — 97. 

t<if»-clas8  of  verbs  —  see  u-class. 

tofpurtMa-compounds  —  see  deter- 
minatives. 

tense  in  verbal  inflection,  532 ;  tense- 
systems,  535;  present-system,  599 
—779;  peyfect-system,  780—823; 
aorist-systems,  824 — 930 ;  future- 
systems,  931—950. 

tenth  class  of  verbs  —  see  causative 
conjugation. 

third  class  of  verbs  —  see  redupli- 
cating class. 

time,  particles  of,  1103,  1122  f. 

transliteration,  general  method  of,  5; 
of  sign  of  elision,  16,  135;  of  com- 
bined final  and  initial  vowels,  126; 
of  antMrara,  73;  of  accent,  83,  89. 

tud-class  of  verbs  —  see  d-class. 

ti-class  .'eighth,  ton-class)  of  verbs, 
697-716;  formation  of  stem,  697; 
inflection,  698 — 707;  roots  of  the 
class,  713;  irregular  root  fcr  or  fcar, 
714 — 5;  other  irregularities,  716. 

uncombinable  (pragrhya)  final  vowels, 
138. 

uninflected  words  —  see  indeclin- 
ables. 

union-vowels,  254;  i  in  present  in- 
flection, 630 — 1,  640;  in  perfect, 
796—8,  803;  in  aorist,  876—7; 
in  a-future,  934 — 5 ;  in  periphrastic 
future,  943 ;  in  desiderative,  1031 ; 
in  passive  participle,  956 ;  in  in- 
finitive and  gerund,  968,  991 ;  in 
derivation,  1142;  —  t  in  present 
inflection,  632—4;   in  2d   and  3d 
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sing.,  555b;  in  intensive,  1004 fit.; 
t  for  i,  900;  ai  for  i,  555b. 
upadAmaniya-spirant,  69,  170  d. 

variation  of  stem-form  in  declension, 
311 — 2;  in  r-stems,  370;  in  con- 
sonantal stems,  379,  385—8,  421, 
443—4,  458,  463;  —  in  coAjii- 
gation,  556 ;  in  present-stem,  604 ; 
in  perfect,  792 — 4 ;  in  aorlst,  831  ff. , 
879, 899 ;  in  Intensive,  1004 ;  In  pri- 
mary derivation,  1143;  in  secondary, 
1203 — 4;  In  composition,  1249. 

verb  —  see  conjugation. 

verb-forms,  accentuation  of,  in  the 
sentence,  591 — 8. 

verbal  prefixes,  1076 — 7;  kindred 
words,  1078—9,  1120;  composition 
with  roots,  1076— 87, 137a,b;  accent, 
1082 — 5,-  their  more  independent 
use,  1084,  1118;  prepositional  nses, 
1 125 ;  forms  of  comparison,  1119;  de- 
clinable stems  from  roots  compounded 
with  them,  1141,  1282;  use  in  des- 
criptive composition,  1289 ;  in  pos- 
sessive, 1305;  in  prepositional,  1310. 

visarga  (or  viaarjantya),  67 — ^9 ;  quan- 
titative value,  79 ;  occurrence,  144 
_5,  170—2. 

vocative  case,  form  of,  307  end ;  Vedic, 
in  as,  425  g,  454b,  462  a;  accent 
(along  with  qualifying  word),  314; 
verb  accented  after,  594. 


voice  in  verbal  inflection,  528 — 31. 

vowels,  how  written  In  devanagari, 
10;  sign  of  absence  of,  11;  — 
their  pronunciation  etc.,  19 — ^29: 
a,  f,  «i-vowels,  19 — ^22 ;  r,  l-vowels, 
23—6;  diphthongs,  27—9;  quan- 
tity, 77—8;  accent,  80fif.;  nasal 
vowels,  71 ;  rules  of  vowel-com- 
bination, 125 — 38;  resulting  accent, 
128,  130,  135;  exceptional  cases, 
136—8. 

tTfdcIAt-strengthening,  character  and 
occurrence  of,  235—43,  and  passim ; 
in  primary  derivation,  1143  a;  in 
secondary,  1204. 

uHsound,  belonging  to  v,  57. 

weak,  or  weakest,  form  of  stem  in 
declension,  311. 

weakening  and  strengthening  pro- 
cesses, 234 — 60. 

ya-class  (fourth,  diiT-dass)  of  verbs, 
759—67:  formation  of  stem,  759; 
inflection,  760;  roots  of  the  class 
and  their  classification,  761—2; 
irregularities,  763 — 7. 

t/^lass  of  verbs,  or  passive  present- 
system,  768—74;  formation  of 
stem,  768—70;  inflection,  771; 
irregularities,  772—4 ;  yd-formation 
from  intensive  stem,  1016 — 7. 


ERRATA. 

The  remark  at  the  end  of  721  belongs  instead  under  688. 

At  612  a,  last  line  of  paradigm^  restore  the  lost  i  of  iUU;  and,  at  1156, 

I.  5,  the  lost  a  at  end  of  line. 

Read  I  at  65,   last   line  but  one;    vdvd  at  Me;  eaas  and  e§a  at  176, 

II.  2,  3,  8vit  at  188,  1.  5;  gordtm  at  221,  1.  Sjhruvanah  at  268,  1.  5; 
dryaU  at  761b,  I.  15;  dyut  at  785,  1.  5;  dmoci  at  844,  1.  8;  araninu  at 
908,  I.  8;  tan^  at  1178e,  1.  1 ;  ddn^uka  at  1180a,  1.  3;  rj  .for  uj]  at 
12000,  1.  1. 

References  to  the  paragraphs  361 — 76  are  (owing  to  an  unfortunately 
necessary  renumbering)  in  several  instances  wrong  by  a  difference  of  one  to 
five.  Also  other  references  as  follows;  read  454  at  425 g,  1.  2;  547  at 
561,  1.  5  from  end;  672  at  654,  1.  3:  1042 d  at  1080,  1.  13;  and  1271 
at  1150c,  1.  8. 
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